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PREFACE 


A  HISTORY  of  Seattle  can  be  nothing  more  than  a^  chapter  from 
an  uncompleted  volume.  The  story  of  the  city^s  life  has  but 
begun  and  it  will  continue  to  unfold  so  long  as  physical  and  social 
conditions  in  North  America  remain  unchanged.  Seattle  has  in  the 
future  many  years — many  centuries — of  life,  and  the  past  affords  only 
the  beginning  of  the  story.  This  history  can,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  story  of  the  pioneer  days  of  Seattle.  It  covers  a  |)eriod  of  only 
forty  years,  and  as  future  time  passes  this  i)eriod  will  become  more  and 
more  homogeneous  in  a[)pearance.  We  who  reside  in  Seattle  to-day 
do  not  regard  ourselves  as  in  any  sense  pioneers.  The  substantial  city 
of  the  present  apparently  has  little  in  common  with  the  frontier  settle- 
ment of  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  to  the  resident  of  Seattle  a  cen- 
tury or  two  centuries  hence,  to-day  will  be  linked  with  yesterday  as 
the  days  of  the  pioneers.  The  time  intervening  between  the  events 
that  have  marked  the  city's  history  hitherto — the  siege,  the  lynching, 
the  anti-Chinese  riot,  the  great  fire — will  appear  less  and  less.  In  the 
long  pei'spective  of  tlie  future,  the  present  and  the  recent  past  will 
seem  almost  as  one.  It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  the  present 
volume  is  said  to  contain  only  the  history  of  the  pioneer  days  of 
Seattle. 

Even  at  this  comparatively  early  day,  however,  the  preparation 
of  a  history  of  Seattle  is  attended  with  ditticulties.  The  sources  of 
information  are  not  so  plentiful  as  miglit  be  supposed.  The  written 
recx:)rds  of  Seattle's  past  are  exceedingly  scanty.  In  the  absence  of  such 
records  the  historian  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  memories  of  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  described.  AVhen  information  is  derived  from  this 
source  alone,  there  are  frequently  contradictions  which  seem  inexpli- 
cable. No  two  men  view  an  occurrence  in  precisely  tlie  same  way,  and 
no  two  men  remember  it  alike.  Where  the  information  gathered  in 
this  manner  seemed  to  conflict,  every  effort  was  made  by  those  who 
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prepared  the  present  work  to  acquaint  tliemselves  witli  tlie  real  facts. 
There  may  be  points  in  whicli  the  conchision  reached  differs  materially 
from  the  recollections  of  the  majority,  Imt  T  believe  that  in  all  material 
points  the  history  is  as  corn^'t  as  patient  research  could  make  it.  As  to 
the  events  of  more  recent  years,  tlie  files  of  the  newspapei's  have,  of 
course,  been  an  invaluable  mine  of  information,  but  thestorv  of  earlier 
events  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  memories  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  compilers  of  the  history  to  the  old  settlers,  who,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  willing!}*  fendered  valuable  assistance  in  its  preparation. 
To  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Denny,  especially,  is  such  an  acknowledgment 
due. 

My  own  connection  with  the  work  has  been  entirely  that  of  an 
editor.  I  have  carefully  read  the  manuscript  and  have  endeavored 
to  verify  the  facts  where  a  doubt  .seemed  to  exist  or  when  a  question 
arose  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  rewritten  a  few  pages  of  the  work 
where  it  seemed  to  me  to  l)e  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  local  touch 
which  only  a  resident  of  the  city  could .  impart.  Except  in  the 
biographies,  where  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  was  permitted,  I  have 
been  careful  to  exclude  all  statements  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  verification  and  all  conclusions  not  fully  justified  by  the 
facts. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  intelligent  and  faithful  work  done 
by  Mr.  0.  F.  Vedder  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Lyman  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  They  are  its  real  authors.  They  wrote  it,  and  I  merely  read 
it,  as  a  severe  critic,  in  advance  of  its  publication.  To  these  gentle- 
men, who  have  been  patient,  diligent  and  painstaking  in  their  work, 
the  people  of  Seattle  are  greatly  indebted.  They  hav(»  brought  to 
light  many  facts  which  had  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  have  done 
much  to  render  complete  and  trustworthy  the  story  of  the  early  days 
of  Seattle. 

Fredkric  James  Grant. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  April  4th,  1891. 
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HISTORY  OF  SEATTLE. 


(TI AFTER  I. 

INTROnrc  TORY. 

Causes  tending  to  the  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast — Geographical 
Position  and  Topography  of  Seattle— Commercial  Advantages — Value  of  Puget 
Sound — How  Seattle  Satisfies  the  Requirements  of  a  Commercial  City — ^Water 
and  Rail  Communications — Advantages  for  Residence — Natural  Beauty  of  Sur- 
roundings— Description  of  the  Country  Adjacent  and  Tributary  to  Seattle — Its 
Pioneer  Settlers,  Growth  and  Present  Development — Productions  of  Western 
Washington — Quality  and  Extent  of  Iron,  Coal  and  Timber — Agricultural  Re- 
sources of  Washington. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  history  of  a  city  like  Seattle  is  yet  to  be 
made.     It  is  but  at  the  beginniii|2^  of  its  cjireer. 

The  future  of  the  Pacitic  Coast  of  Anieriea  iiiav  l)e  easily  foreseen. 
Its  growth  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  as  ceiiain  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  human  race  and  the  economic  principles  that  deter- 
mine human  action. 

It  is  the  law  of  enterprise  that  exertion  will  always  be  [)ut  forth 
in  those  places  and  in  those  conditions  which  give  assurance  of  the 
greatest  returns  according  to  the  effort  expended.  It  is  moreover  a 
simple  fact  of  social  growth  that  as  the  natural  advantages  of  the  old 
centres  of  population  become  more  and  more  fully  occupied  and 
monopolized,  the  rewards  of  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  become  more  and  more  reduced  to  the  level  of  actual  living 
expenses,  so  that  in  the  old  Asiatic  and  Euroj>ean  world  from  ninety 
to  ninety-nine  ]:)er  cent,  of  the  ]:)eople  can  never  do  more  than  earn 
the  means  of  an  average  style  of  subsistence.  The  surplus  of  their 
labor,  whatever  it  may  be,  goes  to  governmental  or  business  monopo- 
lies.    With  the  growth  of  the  older  states  of  America  a  like  condition 
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is  beginning  to  appear.  In  all  the  old  countries,  therefore,  and  in 
the  older  states  of  our  own  country,  the  people  are  always  impelled  to 
seek  for  new  places  or  conditions  where  their  toil  may  be  adequately 
rewarded  and  a  full  return  for  their  exertion  is  assured. 

To  bring  the  motive  for  departure  from  an  old  and  densely  peopled 
country  into  positive  action,  the  only  pre-requisite  is  general 
intelligence. 

All  Europeans  know  that  life  in  America  is  easier  and  labor  more 
profitable  than  in  their  native  land,  and  this  very  knowledge  is 
operating,  and  always  will  operate,  to  relax  their  natural  love  of  home 
and  country,  and  bring  them  hither.  The  chief  obstacle — that  of  the 
expense  of  transportation — is  diminished  constantly  by  the  growth  of 
transportation  companies  to  whom  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  large 
bodies  of  emigrants  cross  the  ocean. 

The  causes  which  precipitate  population  upon  the  Alantic  coast  of 
America  act  all  the  more  energetically  to  move  it  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  simple  mention  of  this  fact,  and  the  naming  of 
these  causes,  is  sufficient  to  bring  to  notice  the  certainty  of  the  future 
growth  of  our  coast. 

Old  World  difficulties  will  drive  the  people  even  into  regions  where 
the  climate  is  less  comfortable  and  the  soil  less  productive  than 
of  the  regions  which  they  leave.  How  much  more  rapidly  and  thor- 
oughly these  must  act  when  the  region  to  which  it  impels  them  is  one 
of  climatic  salubrity  and  prolific  soil,  may  readily  be  conceived. 

Without  many  words  or  much  philosopliising,  however,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  population  in  the  United  States  will  rapidly  tend  to 
spread  itself  about  evenly  over  the  national  area,  according  to  natural 
advantages,  until  no  one  place  has  any  special  [)re-eminence  over 
another,  so  far  as  rewards  of  labor  are  concerned,  or  until  the  density 
of  population,  growth  of  business  and  governmental  monopolies  bur- 
den industry  about  equally  in  all  parts ;  until  the  level  of  average 
subsistence  for  the  masses  has  been  reached  in  all  parts  alike.  If  this 
be  true,  the  state  of.  Washington  should  at  length  have  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  combined,  or  nearly  10,000,000  inhabitants,  with  cities 
like  Jersey  City,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
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To  say  how  soon  these  figures  will  be  reached  would  be  (juestionable. 
Manifest  causes  sometimes  act  with  unaccountable  slowness ;  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Washington  reaching  its  capacity  are  but 
trifling.  With  its  very  complete  system  of  rail  communication,  the 
transfer  of  population  presents  no  great  difficulty.  The  only  restraint 
so  far  as  ap[)ears,  is  insufficiency  of  work  Ibr  emigrants  as  fast  as  they 
arrive.  The  stimulus  to  l>ring  them  must  In*  work  more  steady  and 
profitable  than  where  they  come  from.  Just  so  fast  as  the  [)eople  now 
in  Washington,  or  thos(>  operating  her(\  can  project  and  carry  on  work 
to  employ  new  comers,  so  fast  will  tin*  state  approach  its  maximum 
|)opulation. 

At  the  rate  which  raih'oad  i>uil(ling,  and  other  enterprises  are 
being  pushed,  our  capacity  of  al)S()rption  is  very  greal.  The  ix)pula- 
tion  of  the  state  increased  five-fold  during  the  last  decade.  Ifw(^ 
suppose  the  increase  to  continue  at  about  this  rate  for  the  next  decade, 
and  then  fall  at  the  rate  of  on(»-half  for  each  tluM-eaf'ter  we  should  have 
the  following  results  :  U)0(),  1,500,000  :  H)10,  ;^7:)0,000  ;  1920, 4,687,- 
500;  and  from  that  time  an  increase  of  perha})s  1,000,000  per  decade 
—conditions  continuing  substantially  the  same  as  at  present.  Seattle 
as  one  of  the  princij>al  cities  would  grow  accordingly.  It  is,  therefore, 
fully  justifiable  to  s{)eak  of  this  city  as  having  the  most  of  its  career 
before  it.  All  that  is  to  be  done  in  this  volume  is  to  give  an  account  of 
its  beginning.  Nevertheless  that  beginning  is  much.  It  will  always  be 
the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  period  of  the  whole.  In  a  certain 
wav  it  will  be  the  most  instructive,  and  must  embrace  most  of  that 
which  is  romantic  and  adventurous. 

The  future  mav  have  much  to  tell  of  business  schemes,  of  the 
launching  of  great  transportation  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  with 
improved  municipal  methods  and  general  advancement  in  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

But  to  the  past,  short  as  it  has  been,  must  ever  belong  the  story  of 
the  discovery  and  location  of  the  site ;  the  hand  to  hand  struggle  with 
the  natural  difficulties  of  a  new  and  remote  settlement ;  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Indians,  who  disputed  possession,  and  the  conflict  with  rivals 
that  expected  to  walk  over  her  dead  body  to  their  own  metro})oliUin 
splendor.     It  will  also  be  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one  in  the  future, 
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however  strong  and  able  he  may  be,  to  stand  out  in  the  clear,  bold 
outline  of  the  pioneers  who  made  the  place.  The  future  will  estimate 
its  citizens  in  the  aggregate,  by  numbers  of  souls,  by  numbers  of  dol- 
lars, by  banking  capital,  and  by  ships  cleared,  or  passengers  passed 
from  the  depots ;  but  the  past  has  already  measured  the  [)ioneers  of 
Seattle  as  individual  men,  with  their  characteristics  and  labors  ap})or- 
tioned  to  each.  It  is  to  make  a  record  of  their  exertion,  therefore, 
together  with  what  has  already  sprung  from  it,  that  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   TOSITION. 

The  bold  and  strongly  marked  features  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
are  well  understood.  Making  an  observation  toward  the  east  from 
the  ocean  shore,  the  topography  appeal's  as  a  succession  of  mountain 
chains  and  interjacent  basins,  each  new  elevation  larger  and  move 
imposing,  and  the  corresponding  basin  broader  and  more  extensive. 
Thus  passing  over  the  Coast  Range,  or  their  northern  extension,  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  tlie  Puget  Sound  basin  is 
reached,  with  its  extension  on  the  south  of  the  U[)per  Chelialis  and 
the  lower  Cowlitz  valleys.  Including  the  waters  of  the  Sound  itself, 
with  its  arms,  inlets  and  passages,  to  the  British  line  on  the  north, 
there  is  found  in  Western  Washington  a  depression  measuring  three 
degrees  of  latitude  by  one  and  a  half  of  longitude,  or  sometliing  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  statute  miles  by  sixty,  or  some  12,000  scjuare 
miles.  The  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  east,  although  more  lofty,  are 
a  narrower  range  than  the  Olympic.  On  their  eastward  slopes  they 
break  down,  by  long  tables,  to  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia,  which, 
with  a  few  somewhat  isolated  mountain  ridges  like  the  Peshastin, 
Simcoe,  and  the  flanks  of  tlie  Blue  and  Caair  d'Alene  Mountains, 
make  up  the  immense  pastoral  and  grain  raising  belt  of  the  State, 
measuring  some  four  degrees  of  longitude  by  tliree  of  latitude,  or 
upwards  of  30,000  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  arable. 

By  the  Cascade  Range  Washington  is  cut  into  two  distinct  sections. 
Another  geographical  feature,  equally  obvious,  is  the  long  passage  way 
between  the  Coast  and  Cascade  Mountains,  continuing  almost  without 
a  break  from  the  noilhern  boundary  of  California  through  Oregon 
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and  Washington  to,  and  far  into,  the  British  possessions,  with  shel- 
tered waterways  into  Ahiska.  This  is  a  depression  extending  aeross 
seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  United  States  and  nearly  six  in  British 
Columbia ;  and  it  continues  northward,  among  the  straits,  gulfs  and 
islands  and  the  sea-looking  valleys  of  Alaska  for  ten  degrees  farther, 
making  for  it  nearly  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  upwards  of 
1,500  miles.  It  will  average  100  miles  in  width  from  crest  to  crest  of 
the  mountains,  making  an  area  of  1")0,00()  square  miles,  (>ne-half  of 
which  is  arable  land,  one-quarter  waterways,  and  the  rest  waste  rocks 
and  mountain  peaks  or  ridges.  In  such  a  rc^gion  there  must  be  a 
great  jK)pulation,  much  traffic  an<l  travel,  and  many  cities. 

A  peculiaritv  of  this  inland  svstem  of  vallevs  and  basins  is  the 
small  number  of  outlets  to  the  sea.  Tiiere  are  but  two — that  formed 
by  the  lower  Columbia  River,  and  that  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
expanding  into  the  (Jeorgian  (Julf  and  Puget  Sound.  Juan  de  P\ica 
is  distant  from  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  on  the  south  just  six  degrees, 
and  from  the  Alaskan  boundary  just  six,  being  in  fact  very  near  the 
mid-point  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  inlets  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  perhaps  having  no 
equal.  About  eighty  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  Flattery  to  its  junc- 
tion with  Puget  Sound,  and  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  it  is  as  easy 
to  navigate  as  the  ocean  itself,  having  a  depth  of  water  measunnl  by 
hundreds  of  fathoms.  Assisted  bv  the  tides,  which  run  from  three  to 
five  or  more  miles  per  hour,  sailing  crafts  of  all  kinds  jiass  in  and  out 
with  expedition  and  perfect  safety.  By  the  Canal  de  Ilaro  it  connects 
with  the  great  body  of  water  on  the  north,  the  (Jeorgian  (uilf,  which 
encircles  Vancouver  Island.  Bv  the  Kosario  Straits,  whose  crescent 
channel  leaves  within  its  compass  the  grouj)  of  the  San  Juan  Islands, 
entrance  is  made  on  the  east  shore  to  B(?llingham  Bay.  The  great 
arm  reaching  south,  almost  at  right  angles  to  ihe  straits — sending 
out  a  small  arm,  however,  on  a  circle  to  the  north  and  east  to  s(»t 
off  Whidby  Island — penetrates  the  land  for  one  hundred  niil(»s,  form- 
ing the  multitude  of  bays,  inlets  and  straits  which  now  go  collectively 
by  the  name  of  Puget  Sound. 

It  is  on  this  grand  body  of  water,  with  a  shore  line  over  2,500 
miles  in  length,  and  exceeding  in  area  any  other  indentation  of  our 
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coast,  that  Seattle  is  situated.  It  is  on  Elliott  Bay,  an  indentation  in 
the  east  shore  of  Admiralty  Inlet  and  is  in  latitude  47  degrees,  35 
miirutes  north,  and  longitude  122  degrees  and  30  minutes  west,  140 
miles  from  the  sea. 

To  fix  the  spot  more  particularly,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  center 
of  concentric  circles,  with  multiple  radii.  A  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  would  form  a  circle  the  circumference  of  which  would  pass  on 
the  east,  (south  of  east)  through  Snoqualmie;  on  the  northeast,  Snoho- 
mish ;  on  the  north,  the  south  end  of  Whidby  island ;  to  the  north- 
west, Port  Ludlow ;  to  the  west,  a  few  miles  into  Hood^s  Canal  beyond 
Seabeck ;  on  the  south,  (west  of  south),  Tacoma.  This  circle  would 
include,  beginning  on  the  south,  Puyallup,  Sumner,  White  River, 
Renton,  Cedar  Mountain,  Newcastle,  Duwamish,  Lake  Washington, 
Kirkland,  Fall  City,  Lake  Samamish,  Snohomish  Junction,  Mukilteo, 
two  or  three  towns  on  Whidby  Island,  such  as  Phinney  and  Useless, 
and  across  the  sound  such  important  places  as  Port  Madison,  Port 
Gamble,  Port  Orchard  and  Port  Blakelv.  In  this  circle  are  included 
three  of  the  most  noted  rivers  on  the  sound  :  the  Puyalhij),  Duwamish 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  Snohomish ;  all,  to  be  sure,  small  streams, 
but  unequaled  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  their  meadow  lands. 

There  also  are  included  the  three  lakes,  Union,  Samamish  and 
Washington,  the  former  of  which  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Seattle,  and  on  the  latter  of  which  she  fronts  upon  the  east.  Lake 
Washington  is  five  miles  wide,  almost  thirty  miles  long  and  one  thou- 
sand feet  deep.  Lake  Samamish  is  beyond  the  city  to  the  east.  The 
western  segment  of  the  circle  embraces  Admiralty  Inlet  and  the 
wooded  hills  toward  Hood's  Canal,  and  a  portion  of  the  canal  itself. 
This  circle  is  seen  to  occupy  the  choicest  and  mid-most  position  of  the 
sound  basin.  Doubling  the  radius  to  fifty  miles,  we  have  a  circle 
whose  circumference  i)asses  on  the  east  to  the  heart  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  through  Lake  Kichelos.  On  the  northeast,  N.  X.E.,  through 
Skagit;  on  the  north,  nearly  to  Deception  Pass,  to  touch  the  north 
end  of  Whidby  Island.  On  the  northwest  it  reaches  New  Dungeness, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  straits.  On  tin*  west  it  j)enetrates  far  into  the 
Olympic  mountains.  On  the  southwest,  S.  S.  W.,  it  passes  through 
Olympia.     By  this  circle  are  included  the  waters  and  arms  and  tribu- 
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tary  rivers  of  Puget  Sound,  and  it  illustrates  the  position  of  Seattle  as 
central  to  this  basin. 

Making  the  radius  one  hundred  miles,  we  have  on  the  east,  E.  S. 
E.,  EUensburgh,  and  E.  X.  E.,  Lake  Chelan,  across  tlie  Cascade  moun- 
tains; on  the  north  the  circumference  passes  the  British  line;  on  the 
northwest  it  passes  Victoria ;  on  the  west  goes  througli  Destruction 
Island  on  the  Pacific  shore ;  and  south,  S.  S.  W.,  reaches  the  Cowlitz 
Valley  within  a  few  miles  of  Freeport,  near  the  Columbia.  This  circle 
illustrates  Seattle  as  central  in  relation  to  tlie  north  and  south  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  and  east  and  west  to  the  mountain  systems. 

A  radius  of  two  luindred  and  fifty  miles  forms  a  circle  including 
Walla  Walla  and  Spokane  Falls,  eastward,  much  of  British  Columbia 
northward,  the  Pacific  Ocean  shore  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  extending  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  on  the  south.  This 
illustrates  Seattle  as  central  in  relation  to  the  great  area  of  population 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coa.st,  where  are  situated  our  great  industries, 
such  as  lumbering,  mining,  fruit  and  grain  raising,  grazing,  etc. 

The  topograj)liy  of  the  i)lace  should  be  briefly  noticed.  Seattle,  as 
has  been  said,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Admiralty  Inlet  having 
as  an  immediate  frontage  tlie  (ym.  known  as  Elliott  Bay.  This  forms  a 
harbor  without  doul)t  the  most  j)erfect  on  the  Pacific  ( 'onst.  Its  entrance 
extends  from  West  Point,  or  the  projection  of  the  j)oint,  on  the  north, 
to  Duwamish  Head  on  the  south;  the  two  l)eing  nearly  three  miles 
apart.  This  breadth  of  water  is  quite  continuous  for  six  or  seven 
miles  southeastward,  in  which  direction  trend  the  including  shores. 
Thus  a  water  surface  of  more  than  twenty  scjuare  miles  is  formed,  with 
ample  depth  at  all  places,  except  at  the  extreme  upper  end,  where  the 
Duwamish  Plats  are  encountered. 

The  east  shore  of  the  bay  rises  rapidly,  in  some  places  abruptly, 
making  a  table  land  of  undulating  surface  of  an  elevation  from  one 
to  five  hundred  feet.  At  a  distance  ranging  from  two  to  four  miles 
the  table  breaks  down,  in  j)laces  abruptly,  upon  Lake  Washington,  the 

surface  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bav.      The 

«. 

site  of  the  city  is  on  the  land  between  the  bav  and  the  lake,  on 
both  of  which  it  fronts.  A  small  lake — Lake  Union — lies  between 
Lake  Washington    and    the  salt  water  on  the  west,  having  an  outlet 
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into  an  arm  of  the  sound  entering  north  of  West  Point,  known  as  Sal- 
mon Bay.  Another  small  body  of  fresh  water — Green  Lake — lies  still 
north  of  Lake  Union,  soon,  like  the  latter,  to   be  surrounded  by  the 

city. 

• 

The  surface  of  the  city  is  undulating,  and  was  originally  regarded 
as  broken  and  rugged,  but  is  found  to  yield  most  gracefully  to  grad- 
ing and  improvement,  and  to  grow  handsome  in  the  extreme  under 
the  expenditurje  of  wealth  directed  by  art. 

COMMERCIAL    ADVANTAOKS. 

Tlie  term  commerce  must  be  understood  here  in  its  broadest  sig- 
nificance as  exchange  of  all  kinds,  and  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
the  notion  of  exchange  only  with  foreign  countries. 

It  is  by  commerce  that  the  greatest  cities  are  produced — Chicago, 
New  York,  London — and  any  place  having  truly  great  facilities  in 
this  respect  has  the  potency  of  greatness.  The  laws  of  commercial 
advantages  are  two.  First,  communication  with  the  ocean ;  and 
second,  a  central  position  in  re.spect  to  productive  and  populous  terri- 
tory. 

The  first  of  these  laws  is  fully  recognized,  and  its  operation  is  well 
understood.  No  one  expects  a  great  city — a  metropolis — unless  it  has 
access  by  water  to  the  ocean,,  and  .thus  to  all  i)arts  of  the  world.  The 
ocean,  with  its  winds,  curreats  and  tides,  is  the  common  carrier,  and  by 
it  only  may  all  parts  of  the  world  bo  reached.  There  is  no  example  of 
a  great  city,  unless  in  ancient  times  some  capital  or  half  military 
camp  of  a  despot,  as  Ninevah,  which  has  been  out  of  reach  of  the 
ocean.  Babylon,  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin  and  London,  although  all  rising 
under  a  condition  of  things  now  no  longer  prevalent,  have  exempli- 
fied the  necessity  of  communication  w^ith  the  open  sea.  Our  own 
great  cities,  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
illustrate  the  same  thing  to  a  more  marked  degree.  The  fact  that 
commerce  now  runs  as  much  on  rails  as  on  water  does  not  detract 
from  this  necessity.  Rail  communication  saves  time  only  at  the 
expenditure  of  power.  Water  communication  requires  time  but 
operates  at  a  minimum  of  power.  Where  time  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration,  the  rails  are  the  cheapest ;  where  power  is  chiefly  to  be  econ- 
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omized,  water  is  cheaper.  Commerce  involves  botli.  Any  city  depend- 
ing on  one  only  cannot  compete  with  the  one  that  has  both.  No  city 
can  become  metroi)olitan  sini])ly  as  a  railroad  center. 

The  otlier  law  is  not  so  well  understood,  but  is,  nevertheless,  as 
exact.  No  city  can  be  great  commercially  unless  it  is  central  to  a 
productive  and  populous  region.  It  is  only  when  both  of  these  con- 
ditions are  satisfied  that  a  city  may  reach  j)re-eminence.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  location  satisfies  both  comj)letely;  it  usually  inclines 
to  one  rather  than  the  other.  A  central  i)osition  did  most  for  Rome, 
Paris  and  Berlin.  London  approximates  centrality  to  England,  having 
a  short  reach  across  the  island  to  Liverpool.  New  York  City  is  a 
bright  exanij)le  of  this  in  contrast  with  Boston  or  Richmond,  each  of 
which  at  one  time  rivaled  her.  This  emporium  of  America  is  central 
in  two  respects.  First,  being  near  the  middle  of  the  line  drawn 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  ti})  of  Flori^la  to  the  tip  of  New 
Foundland  ;  and  second,  being  nearest  to  that  point  on  the  coast  which 
could  be  the  centre  of  a  circle  having  on  all  sides  populous  and  pro- 
ductive territory.  Notice  New  York's  advantage  in  the  latter  particu- 
lar over  Boston.  Make  the  latter  a  centre  and  draw  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  a  tbousand  miles,  and  you  have  nearly  half  the  circle  only 
waste  water.  Make  New  York  the  centre  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
a  thousand  miles,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  included  area  is 
thus  waste;  her  situation  being  at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  indented 
coast  line.  If,  as  may  be  allowed,  the  advantage  of  position  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  tributary,  New  York  would  have  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  difference  between  one-half  and  one-third,  or  one-sixth  ; 
or  the  immense  advantage  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  which  applied  to 
racing  horses  or  racing  steamboats,  would  settle  the  question  very 
quickly. 

The  two  Canadian  cities,  (iuel)ec  and  Montreal,  illustrate  the  same 
thing,  the  latter,  although  farther  from  the  coast,  more  than  making  uj) 
by  central  position.  Chicago  and  her  rivals  afford  even  a  better 
example.  Those  old-time  rivals  were  Milwaukee  and  8t.  Louis.  Tbe 
latter  fell  behind,  not  from  any  lack  of  enterprise,  but  from  lack  of 
access  to  the  sea  in  deep  craft,  which  Chicago  enjoyed,  to  the  largest 
extent  of  any  great  inland  city,  through  the   lakes.      Milwaukee  was 
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condemned  by  the  other  law — lack  of  centrality  to  productive  and 
populous  regions.  Chicago  was  located  at  the  end  of  the  long  Lake 
Michigan.  A  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  drawn  around 
her  included  only  a  narrow  segment  of  waste  water — not  above  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  inclosed.  Milwaukee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  located 
on  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  circle  about  her  with  radius  one  hundred 
miles  embraced  as  almost  half  of  its  area  nothing  but  waste  water. 
This  gave  Chicago  the  immense  advantage,  so  far  as  concerned  its 
immediate  area,  of  forty  per  cent. 

The  first  law,  that  of  access  to  the  sea,  seems  almost  to  negative  the 
second,  that  of  centrality  to  a  productive  territory.  A  point  on  the 
coast  must  necessarily  have  about  half  of  its  surrounding  area  waste 
water;  while  a  point  that  is  tlic  centre  of  a  productive  territory 
must  be  removed  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Of  course,  one  law 
would  nullify  the  other  excei)t  for  the  fact  that  in  some  places  the 
ocean  throws  arms  into  the  hind.  It  is  uj)0h  these  arms  that  as  nearly 
central  as  possible,  /.  c,  as  far  into  the  land  as  i)0»'sible,  the  condi- 
tions are  most  fully  met,  and  both  laws  have  a  chance  to  operate. 

Having  called  attention  to  these  laws,  which  no  one  will  care  to 
disi)ute,  let  us  see  how  Seattle  stands.  As  to  the  first,  access  to  the  sea, 
the  path  from  the  Pacific  ocean  through  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet  and  into  Elliott  Bay,  is  perfect.  It  is  a  direct 
road,  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide,  of  a  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  So  far 
as  navigation  is  concerned  it  is  the  same  as  the  ocean,  and  better — 
l)eing  sheltered  from  the  storms.  Practically,  therefore,  the  ocean 
extends  to  the  wharves  of  Seattle.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  ideally 
perfect ;  confessedly  without  a  rival.  Nothing  excels  it,  and  it  will 
always  be  regarded  as  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  inlets.  The  law  of  metro- 
politan growth,  therefore,  recjuiring  connection  with  the  ocean,  is  fully 
satisfied.  No  justification  for  this  statement  is  reciuired.  No  statis- 
tics, no  records  of  disasters,  no  reasoning  away  of  seeming  difiiculties 
will  be  necessary.  Its  complete  satisfaction  of  this  law  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

The  second  law  is  in  its  nature  more  obscure  in  its  operation,  and 
will  involve  the  consideration  of  more  complex  facts.  In  examining 
this  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  compare  the  site  of  Seattle  with 
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that  of  other  places  near  or  remote — not  from  any  spirit  of  boasting 
or  any  desire  to  depreciate  others,  but  simj)ly  to  develop  the  fact.  Is 
Seattle  central?  That  is,  does  it  occupy  a  {)Ositi()n  in  the  center  of 
productive,  or  fertile  and  i;k)J)u1ous,  or  well  inhabitable  territory? 

By  reference  to  the  section  on  ^eo^rai)hical  jK)sition  it  api)ears  that 
it  may  be  described  as  the  center  of  concentric  circlets.  A  small  cir- 
cle of  twenty-five  miles  radius  embraces  the  most  productive  meadow 
lands,  the  most  useful  lakes,  the  most  numerous  cities  and  towns,  the 
most  valuable  mines,  the. most  extensive  lumbering  points,  and  tlie 
most  important  harboi's  on  the  Sound.  If  we  should  suppose  this 
small  circle  to  be  all  that  there  was  in  Washington — a  small  region 
surrounded  by  wilderness — where  would  the  metropolis  be  except  at 
the  center?  Through  it  all  points,  from  Snoliomish  on  the  north  to 
Tacoma  on  the  south,  and  from  Sno(|ualmi('  on  the  ea.*<t  to  Seabeck 
on  the  west,  could  be  most  easily  reached  from  any  given  point  in  the 
circle. 

Enlarging  the  circle  to  a  radius  of  fifty  mib^s,  Seattle  is  i^ccn  to  be 
the  central  point  of  the  Sound  basin,  from  Deception  Pass  on  the 
north  to  Olympia  on  the  south,  and  the  cre.st  of  the  Ca.^cade  mount- 
ains on  the  tnist  to  the  crest  of  the  Olympic  mountains  on  the  west. 
With  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles,  Seattle  again  aj>pears  as  a  natural 
center,  with  EUensburgli  on  the  east,  the  British  line  on  the  north, 
Destruction  Island  on  the  west,  and  the  Columbia  Uivcf  on  the  south. 
With  reference  to  Western  Washington,  therefore,  or  to  any  great 
division  of  it,  as  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  Seattle  is  cc'ntral.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that,  othiT  things  being  e(|ual,  it  must  occuj)y  the 
position  of  metropolis — "mi<l(lk*  city" — of  the  hundred  mile  radius. 
Comparing  it  with  any  other  j)oint,  su(*h  as  Whatcom,  Port  Townsend, 
Tacoma  or  Olympia,  the  hundred  mile  radius,  or  any  part  of  it,  gives 
it  cultivable  and  inhabitable  territorv  in  all  directions  bcvond  that 
secured  by  the  same  means  to  any  one  of  these.  Kxtending  the 
radius,  of  coui'se,  a  segment  on  the  ocean  now  becomes  waste,  its 
diminishing  value  being  retarded,  however,  by  the  northwest  trend  of 
the  coast  above  the  straits  an<l  bv  Vancouver  Island. 

By  the  law  of  central  i)Osition  Seattle  must  suri)ass  any  point  on 
the  west  side  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  or  any  point  to  the  north,  being 
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farther  up  the  Sound  and  nearer  the  centre  of  production.  It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  same  law  would  work  disadvantiigeously  to 
her  by  compelling  the  central  point  to  be  made  still  farther  up  the 
Sound,  at  Tacoma  or  Olympia.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once,  however, 
that  there  is  no  advance  inland,  /.  e.  to  the  east,  by  going  on  uj)  to 
either  of  these  places ;  and  whatever  is  gained  on  the  south  in  j)ro- 
ductive  tributary  country  is  lost  on  the  north.  At  Elliott's  Bay  the 
ocean  water  ceases  to  advance  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent,  but 
thence  trending  south  or  south-west  merely  parallels  the  coast  line 
without  gaining  anything  in  perpendicular  distance  from  it.  From 
Olympia  directly  west  to  the  coast  line  it  is  about  sixty  miles ;  from 
Tacoma  about  eighty  ;  wiiile  from  Seattle  it  is  above  ninety.  Seattle 
is  likewise  slightly  nearer  Si)okane  Falls,  the  present  commercial  centre 
of  Eastern  Washington,  by  virtue  of  its  j)osition  farther  to  the  east. 
It  is  not  denied  that  Tacoma  has  a  magnificent  position,  almost  ideal- 
ly fulfilling  both  the  conditions  that  determine  a  metropolis,  yet  it 
must  be  evident  that  she  gains  nothing  by  being  farther  up  the  Sound. 
Indeed,  it  must  alwavs  be  accounted  loss  to  sail  two  houi-s  and  then 
be  less  inland  by  ten  miles  than  before.  C-ommeree  will,  and  nmst, 
reach  Seattle  in  order  to  unlade  as  far  as  possil)le  in  the  interior,  and 
to  lav  down  its  wares  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sound  where  the  rail- 
road  may  take  it  up.  But  it  will  not  go  a  mile  further  if  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained,  and  it  cannot  l)e  budged  if,  instead  of  gain- 
ing, it  only  loses  by  going  on.  Seattle  ai)i)ears  therefore  as  the  farthest 
point  up  the  Sound  to  which  it  is  i)rofitable  to  ascend,  but  it  is  the 
point  which  must  be  reached.  It  is  clear  therefore  tliat  it  is  a  si)ot 
w-hich  satisfies  the  requirements  for  a  commercial  city.  It  is  on  ocean 
water,  central  to  productive  and  inlial)itable  territory,  being  one 
liundred  miles  interior,  and  the  farthest  j)lace  inland  on  the  body  of 
water.  It  is  on  an  incomparably  beautiful  and  commodious  arm  of 
the  sea  ;  it  is  at  the  middle  of  a  long  series  of  the  most  handsome  and 
fertile  valleys  and  basins  down  which  must  flow  increasingly  the  tides 
of  trade  and  traffic,  and  it  lies  at  the  head  of  profitable  deep  sea 
navigation  on  an  unrivaled  harbor  of  its  own.  These  things  fix  its 
pre-eminence  with  the  certainty  of  fate. 

In  the  larger  commerce  of  the  world  Seattle  possesses  .decided 
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at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  naviga- 
tion, and  the  tide  channels  wash  near  the  whole  city  front,  allowing 
ingress  within  a  few  rods  of  the  mainland.  But  tlie  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  Lake  Washington. 
Here  are  above  fifty  s([uare  miles  of  fresh  water*surface,  with  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet — ample  to  afford  accommodation  for  all  the  navies 
of  the  world.  Into  this  lake  a  ship  canal  mav  readilv  be  cut.  Such 
a  fresh  water  harbor  as  would  thus  be  made  available,  it  is  safe  to  sav, 
no  other  seaj)ort  enjoys,  for  no  other  city  has  both  strongly  salt  and 
perfectly  fresh  water  at  its  docks. 

RAIL  COMMUNK'ATION. 

The  facilities  of  water  communication  are  complete,  inviting  the, 
commerce  of  the  world.  Rail  communication  is  quite  as  nece^ssary. 
How  is  Seattle  situated  in  reference  to  the  railroad  systems,  present 
and  prospective,  of  the  Northwest  ? 

So  far  as  concerns  this  region  there  are  three  transcontinental 
lines :  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  (xreat  Northern  is  soon  to  bc^  added.  The  Southern 
Pacific  extends  through  Oregon,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  seek  sea  water. 
The  rails  of  these  roads  have  all  been  laid  after  due  consideration  and 
careful  examination  of  i)asses  and  available  routes.  The  railroad 
system  as  now  laid  down  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  railroad  capacities  of 
the  topography.       On  what  footing  do  they  put  Seattle?     Let  us  see. 

The  Northern  Pacific  entering  the  Sound  basin  from  the  east  and 
seeking  to  make  its  own  terminus  on  tide  water,  crosses  the  Cascade 
mountains  at  Stami)ede  Pass,  from  which  the  distance  to  Seattle  is  the 
same  as  to  Tacoma.  So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  this  line,  Seattle  is 
at  no  disadvantage,  but  is  as  near  Walla  Walla  or  Sj)okane  Falls  as 
any  port  on  the  Sound. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  while  doul)tless  maintaining  its  terminus  at 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  must  also  have  a  branch  to  meet  the 
other  transcontinental  systems.  \i^  nearest  point  to  form  such  a 
junction  is  at  Seattle.  The  Union  Pacific  has  begun  to  build  a  line 
from  Portland,  ])y  way  of  Vancouver,  Wasliington,  down  tlie  Columbia 
river  to  the  Cowlitz,  and  thence  to  Seattle, 
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Of  the  lines  projected,  the  Great  Xortliern  will  terminate  at  Seat- 
tle, and  the  Seattle  and  Southern,  as  yet  not  begun,  will  eonimunicate 
directly  with  Portland,  to  operate  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific.  This  makes  Seattle  the  terminus  of  three  transcontinental 
lines,  with  the  prospect  of  two  more.  This  fact  well  enough  answers 
the  question  concerning  Seattle's  relation  to  railroad  routes.  These 
roads  reach  Seattle  because^  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
place  for  them  to  terminate — meeting  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Of  important  state  roads,  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern 
stands  first,  having  some  eighty  miles  built  into  the  Squak  and  Sno- 
qualmie  country,  and  aiming  to  cross  the  Cascade  mountains  at  Cady  s 
pass,  and  ultimately  to  connect  with  its  eastern  branch  to  reach  Spo- 
kane Palls.  It  will  also,  by  another  branch,  connect  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

ADVAXTAGKS  FOR  KKSIDENCE. 

As  this  history  proceeds  with  the  account  of  improvements  that 
have  been  added  to  tlie  natural  site  of  Seattle,  the  artificial  advan- 
tages of  residence  in  this  city  will  api)ear.  Churches,  schools,  refine- 
ments of  society,  l)eauty  of  buildings,  and  attractions  in  the  way  of 
amusements,  will  all  be  esteemed  as  advantages  in  this  particular. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  these  that  attention  should  now  be  directed,  but 
only  to  those  features  of  natural  desirability  that  exist  here  irrespec- 
tive of  what  man  has  done. 

thirst  among  these  should  be  mentioned  salubrity.  Being  on  salt 
water  the  city  enjoys  an  atmosphere  always  })ure.  The  germs  of 
zvmotic  diseases  are  destroved  bv  the  sea  breezes.  Malaria  does  not 
exist.  The  temperature  is  also  remarkably  equable,  having  no  great 
diurnal  variation,  nor  reaching  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  in  summer 
and  winter.  The  prevailing  winds  in  summer  are  from  the  north- 
west, bringing  clear  skies,  and  in  the  winter  from  the  southwest,  bring- 
ing warmth,  with  moist  air  and  rain.  In  spring  and  autumn,  and 
even  in  midsummer  and  midwinter,  the  east  wind  is  not  unknown, 
bringing  dryness  and  heat,  or  dryness  and  cold,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. Snow  alwavs  falls  in  winter,  but  usuallv  not  above  a  few  inches 
in  dei)th,  and  it  soon  disai>i>ears.     A  phenominal  snow  fall  of  five  feet 
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is  on  record,  but  this  has  occurred  only  once  during  the  residence  of 
the  oldest  settlers,  or,  indeed,  within  the  remembrance  or  traditional 
records  of  the  Indians.  Lake  Union  is  frequently  frozen  sufficiently 
to  permit  skating,  but  Lake  Washington  has  never  been  known  to 
freeze.  In  the  main,  Seattle  enjoys,  in  connnon  with  the  Puget  Sound 
basin,  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Northern  France. 

Life  has  more  enjoyment,  more  zest,  more  nerve,  from  not  being 
burdened  by  the  malarial  disorders  that  the  people  of  some  places  in 
the  Northwest  must  struggle  with.  The  salt,  heavily  oxygenized  air 
of  the  sea  also  adds  percei)tibly  to  vigor  and  longevity.  The  i>eople 
here  remain  active  and  retain  their  powers,  even  to  a  far  advanced 
age. 

As  a  second  attraction  to  residents  will  be  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  scenery  here  is  unsurpasse<l.  This  is  said  while 
bearing  fully  in  mind  the  remarkable  scenery  commanded  by  the 
imi)ortant  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  San  Francisco,  with  lis  Golden 
Gate  and  blue  expanse  of  water  in  the  harbor;  its  white  shores  of  sea 
and  bay;  its  circling  hills  across  the  water  beyond  Berkely,  Oakland 
and  Alameda;  the  pyramid  of  Tamalpais  to  the  north  crowning  the 
hills  of  San  Raphael,  and  the  dome  of  Diablo  to  the  east  looking 
down  on  all.  Portland,  with  its  romantic  ''Heights;"  its  front 
toward  the  Willamette  and  the  buttes  and  meadows  beyond  ;  its  pros- 
pect of  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  in  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  its  full  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  Hood,  St.  Helens  and  other  vol- 
canic peaks.  Tacoma,  with  its  fine  bay  in  front ;  its  great  plain  in 
the  rear  and  Mt.  Rainier  bevond.  All  are  a  L^allerv  of  nature's  best 
art.  Each  will  have  its  admirers  and  devotees.  Seattle,  however,  not 
lacking  in  comparison  with  any  of  these,  adds  some  features  the  like 
of  which  are  not  furnished  bv  anv  of  them. 

The  view  of  the  harbor  with  its  heads  and  fiats  and  union  with 
the  long  sweep  of  A<lmiralty  Lilet,  north  and  south,  but  serves  as 
introductory  to  that  of  the  lofty  and  jagged  peaks  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains  forty  miles  to  the  west,  l)ehind  some  spur  of  whicli  the  sun 
is  often  observed  to  set  in  a  majesty  of  colors.  These  mountains  are 
usually  white  with  snow.  On  the  east  the  i)rospe(^t  is  still  more  com- 
manding.     Here  is  Lake  Washington,  from  the  heights  above  which. 
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or  from  whose  surface,  may  be  seen  with  e(jiial  satisfaction  Mt.  Rainier 
to  the  southeast,  and  Mt.  Baker  to  the  nortlieast,  with  Adams,  St. 
Helens  and  the  Olympic  mountains  to  till  out  the  |)ictur(\ 

Advantages  of  resi<lence  in  relation  to  business  and  intercom- 
munication with  such  interesting  places  as  Victoria,  N'ancouver  and 
I)oint<«  in  Alaska;  and  with  Portland,  San  Francisco  an<l  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  resulting  from  geographical  position,  need  only  he  hinted  at. 

THK  COrNTKY  OF  WniCII  SKATTf.K    IS  THK  CKNTKU. 

In  order  to  attain  even  the  small  mcasuri'  of  completeness  that  is 
aimed  at  in  this  volume,  it  is  rcfpiisitc  that  some  notice  of  the  country 
which  Seattle  serves  as  commercial  center  l)e  now  inserted.  The  his- 
tory of  the  city  cannot  l)e'followed  intelligently  without  having  some- 
thing of  this  in  mind. 

First,  the  imaginarv  circle  drawn  around  the  citv  within  a  hundred 
mile  radius,  will  he  glanced  at.  This  it  is  rememhered  passe<l  over 
the  (-ascade  mountains  to  the  east,  touched  the  British  line  on  the 
north,  passed  by  Destruction  Island  on  the  ocean  shore  to  the  west, 
and  nearly  reached  the  Columbia  river  on  the  south,  practically 
including  all  Western  Washington.  On  the  ixtreme  north  is  that 
remarkable  group  of  islands  now  constituted  as  San  Juan  county. 
There  are  four  or  five  main  islands,  the  largest  being  San  Juan  and 
Orcas,  although  the  whole  archipelago  docs  not  comjn'ise  more  than 
two  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  It  is  tor  the  most  part  made 
up  of  the  most  romantic  islets,  worn  by  the  water  into  all  manner  of 
fantastic  shapes,  and  beautiful  and  eerie  beyond  l)elief  Friday  Har- 
bor is  the  principal  town,  and  the  most  remunerative  occupation  is 
quarrying  the  stone  secured  here,  being  of  a  remarkable  beauty.  Lime 
for  building  purposes  is  also  burnt  and  exported.  Lying  in  the 
expanse;  of  watei*s  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  where  these  widen  to  meet 
the  Straits  of  (Georgia,  the  islands  possess  a  remarkable  climate,  being 
salubrious  and  vernal  throughout  the  year;  and,  what  is  most  remark- 
able, having  a  rainfall  of  one-half  to  one-third  of  that  on  the  main- 
land to  the  east.  Grazing  and  dairying  are  carried  on  profitably. 
These  islets  will  one  day  be  occupied,  as  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence  now  are,  by  innumerable  summer  houses  of  those  seeking 
health  and  pleasure. 

Next  the  northern  border  on  the  mainland  is  the  Whatcom  coun- 
try, set  off  as  Whatcom  county.  Here  is  BcUingham  Bay,  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  this  region  famous  for  harbors, 
being  about  six  miles  square  and  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  main- 
land, projecting  headlands,  or  islands.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Pattle, 
then  on  a  mission  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  discovered  the  first 
coal  on  the  Sound,  making  this  valuable  find  while  walking  along  the 
beach.  A  better  vein  was  afterwards  disclosed  by  the  overturning 
during  a  storm,  of  a  tree  whose  roots  lay  over  the  bed.  Whatcom  was 
early  settled,  and  while  the  Frazer  river  mines  were  flourishing,  ISoo, 
became  a  busy  and  populous  place  as  the  point  of  supply  and  outfit- 
ting. With  the  decline  of  the  gold  furore,  however,  the  town  rapidly 
decayed.  It  has  always  been  a  considerable  luml)ering  station,  and 
coal  has  been  mined  spasmodically.  Within  the  past  few  years  it  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  new  and  more  substantial  growth,  and  is  now 
numbered  among  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  state. 

Semiahmoo,  on  the  border,  and  Birch  Bay  are  good  harbors ;  and 
the  Nootsack  river,  coming  from  the  mountains  direct,  also  forms  an 
opening  in  the  shore  line.  On  this  stream  there  is  arable  land  which 
is  for  the  most  part  still  wilderness. 

liellingham  Bay  will  soon  be  the  seat  of  cities  of  importance.  It 
is  on  the  line  that  must  betaken  by  north-bound  railroads, and  indeed 
has  made  at  present  a  considerable  beginning  in  railroad  entorj)rises, 
the  Fairhaven  and  Southern  extending  from  Fairhaven  on  its  waters 
to  Hamilton  in  Skagit  county.  Lakes  Whatcom  and  Samish  are 
beautiful  little  bodies  of  water  near  the  shore,  and  the  county  is  dis- 
tinguished by  possessing  one  of  the  most  lofty  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. Baker,  with  an  imj)enetrable  tangle  of  peaks  and  ridges  sur- 
rounding. Lumbering  and  navigation,  together  with  fishing,  as  on 
all  the  Sound  coast,  are  the  principal  occupation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  extensive  forests  and  best  of  coal  mines. 

Coasting  southward  along  the  shore,  which  here  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  lieadlands  and  leads  on  the  west  further  and  farther  into 
the  archipelago,  one  reaches  the  Skagit  country.     This  is  made  l)y  a 
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.swift  and  strong  river  of  a  considerable  volume,  the  Skagit,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  British  possessions,  and  finds  its  way  through  a 
great  deft  in  the  Cascade  mountains  to  sjdt  water.  On  its  lower 
course  it  dejK)sits  much  silt,  forming  extensive  bottoms  that  are  of 
inexhaustible  fertility  and  grow  phcMiominal  crops  of  oats.  It  has 
lx>en  late  in  settling,  but  is  making  rapid  progress.  The  towns  of  La 
Conner,  Mt.  Vernon,  Skagit,  F'ir,  Hamilton  and  others  are  thriving 
places.  On  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  Edison,  Samish  and  F^'iilalgo  are 
attractive  towns;  while  Anacortes  is  famous  all  over  the  coast.  Fidal- 
go  Island,  off  shore,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  important  of  the 
whole  group  in  th(»  lower  Sound.  The  railroa<l  to  iiellingham  Bay 
opens  the  county  to  the  northwest,  while  the  Skagit  River  affords  a 
route  to  the  southwest.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  heavily 
timl>ered,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  beyond  belief  Considerable  progress 
in  agriculture  has  already  been  made. 

Offshore  in  the  greatest  breadth  of  water,  almost  touching  Fidalgo 
Island,  lies  Whidby  Island,  the  garden  of  Western  Washington. 
Together  with  Camano  it  forms  Island  county.  It  measures  nearly 
forty  miles  in  length,  but  not  more  than  two  to  live  in  breadth.  It  is 
nowhere  more  than  ten  miles  across,  and  at  Penn's  Cove  is  nearlv  cut 
in  two.  The  entire  county,  including  water,  has  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  It  is  ([uite  largely  of  an  alluvial  formation,  with 
little  highland  or  rocks,  and  has  been  from  pro-historic  times  the  gath- 
ering place  of  the  tribes.  Here,  before  the  days  of  the  white  man,  c^ime 
Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  Sound  coast  to  the  '*pot  latch"  and  "pow 
wow."  The  shellfish  in  the  sands  of  the  beach  constituted  one  attrac- 
tion, and  the  convenient  groves  of  balm  and  fir  another.  The  main 
thing,  however,  was  the  open  grassy  prairie  in  the  midst  of  the  isle,  and 
the  herds  of  deer  that  ran  here.  To  take  these  animals  the  Indians 
built  fences  of  poles  wide  open  at  one  end,  but  gradually  narrowing  to 
a  point  at  the  other.  Then  beginning  at  a  distance,  with  guards  sta- 
tioned along  the  route,  runners  began  to  beat  up  the  game,  gradually 
driving  the  frightened  creatures  into  the  traj),  where  they  were  slaugh- 
tered in  such  numbers  as  to  feed  the  whole  congregation  of  tribes. 

The  island  was  early  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company. 
The  first  attempt  at  settlement  by  Americans  was  in  1849  by  T.  W. 
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Glassgow.  With  A.  B.  Rabbesoii  he  went  down  Hood's  Canal  in  a 
canoe  and  approached  the  island  from  the  west.  Glassgow  began  a 
garden,  but  not  long  afterwards  the  two  were  compelled  to  leave  owing 
to  a  council  of  Indians  being  held  there  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  exterminating  the  whites.  The  fii'st  settle- 
ment actually  made  was  at  Penn's  Cove  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  by 
Col.  I.  N.  Ebev,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  bv  the  Haidah  Indians 
on  a  raid  from  the  Russian  possessions.  In  February,  1851,  R.  H. 
Lansdale  settled  at  Oak  Harbor,  making  ^*a  good  garden  that  year," 
but  in  1852  he  abandoned  his  claim  there  ''on  account  of  the  mud  flats" 
and  settled  at  Penn's  Cove.  He  left  at  the  muddy  shore  Martin  Taftson, 
Clement  W.  Sumner,  and  Ulrich  Friend.  In  185'5  the  island  popula- 
tion was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  brig,  the  Cabot,  Capt.  Dryden, 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  which  had  entered  from  the  north,  steering 
through  Deception  Pass,  and  bringing  as  settlers  James  Buzby  and 
family,  Mrs.  Maddox  and  family,  R.  L.  Doyle  and  wife,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Kellogg  and  family,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  Doctor,  who  came  by 
way  of  the  Cowlitz,  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  daughter,  with  a  few  others. 
A  most  welcome  growth  was  there  enjoyed.  Among  the  settlers  of 
this  year  were  some  men  of  distinction.  As  such  might  be  mentioned 
Col.  Crockett,  who  before  coming  to  Oregon  had  served  a  number  of 
terms  in  the  Virginia  legislature;  and  his  son,  John,  who  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  war,  and  had  gained  reputation  as  an  Indian 
fighter  on  the  plains.  Whidby  Island  quickly  became  well  settled 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  earned  the  name  of  the  (Jarden  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  thought  for  a  time  to  be  about  the  only  place  on  the 
Lower  Sound  fit  to  live  upon,  and  rivaled  Olympia  in  the  culture  and 
brilliancy  of  its  society.  It  has  now  the  largest  i)()pulation  per  square 
mile  of  any  agricultural  region  in  Western  Washington,  or  perhaps  the 
state.  Dairying,  fruit  raising  and  general  farming  are  the  occupations 
of  the  i)eople. 

In  185;3  Utsaladv,  on  Camano  Island,  was  located  bv  Lawrence 
Grennan  and  two  partners,  Thonip?son  and  Campbell,  and  in  1858 
Thomas  Cranney  bought  an  interest,  and  under  the  lirm  name  of 
Grennan  &  Cranney,  they  built  a  sawmill  and  operated  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipment  of  spai*sto  Europe. 
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On  the  mainland  opposite  Whidby  Island  is  a  valley  region 
formed  by  the  Stillaguamish  and  the  Snohomish  rivers,  whieli  with 
the  Cascade  mountains  in  the  distance,  composes  Snohomish  county. 
The  Snoqualmie  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Snohomisli,  was  not  settled 
upon  until  1858,  as  mentioned  in  Arthur  A.  Denny's  *'  Pioneer 
Davs." 

Snohomish  county  has  been  late  in  developing,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  immense  timber  to  l)e  cleared  away.  liOggiug  and  milling  are  the 
first  industries,  and  in  these  the  Snohomish  river  leads  all  other  sec- 
tions. Here  the  timber  is  of  tlie  very  finest  cjuality,  and  the  logging 
streams  are  of  good  capacity.  The  i>ottom  lands  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks  are  of  unlimited  fertility  and  make  an  increasing  show- 
ing in  the  production  of  hay  and  oats,  for  both  of  which  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  logging  camps,  far  beyond  the  supply  from  the 
product  of  the  innnediate  vicinity.  It  is  in  tlu^  Snohomish  woods 
that  the  tramway  to  run  on  wooden  rails  laid  on  the  ground  without 
crossties,  and  to  be  operated  by  steam,  has  been  developed  and  profi- 
tablv  used.  The  towns  of  Snohomish  Citv,  Edmunds,  Mukilteo, 
Marysville  and  Stanwood  are  thriving  places  on  or  not  far  from  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  now  being  built.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  countv  on  the  shore  of  the  salt  water  is  set  aside  as  a 
reservation  for  the  Tulalip  Indians. 

The  settlement  of  King  county,  being  substantially  the  same  as  of 
Seattle,  mention  of  it  will  be  omitted  here.  The  Sno([ualinie  river, 
falling  into  the  Snohomish  on  the  north;  Cedar  river  into  Lake 
Washington,  and  Black  river  out  of  it  in  the  same  bed  but  by  another 
channel;  Green  river  and  White  river  into  the  Duwamish,  and  this 
into  Elliott's  Bay,  are  the  principal  water  courses.  All  tlu*  eastern 
shore  of  the  Sound  is  striated  by  streams  whose  meadow  lands  possess 
a  .soil  of  wonderful  productiveness.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  and  hills 
is  thin  and  gravelly,  being  composed  of  glacial  drift,  sand,  gravel, 
cobble  stones  and  boulders  of  schist,  porphyry,  gnuiite,  etc.  But  the 
great  number  of  the  strips  of  meadow  land  lining  the  stn^ams  afford  a 
considerable  aggregate  of  land,  which  is  productive  beyond  measure. 
The  names  of  the  towns  in  this  countv  will  occur  so  fre(iuentlv  in  the 
narrative,  that  they  may  be  omitted  here.     King  county  has  more 
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railroads  and  more  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  than  any  other 
county  in  Washington. 

The  oldest  settlement  in  Pierce  county,  the  county  next  south  of 
King;  was  at  Steilacoom,  in  1851,  by  Captain  Lafayette  Balch,  at  the 
upper  town,  and  by  J.  B.  and  J.  M.  Chapman  at  the  lower.  This  place 
had  for  a  long  time  great  expectations,  having  like  all  towns  on  this 
water,  such  a  location  as  w'ould,  in  lack  of  anything  better,  give  it 
pre-eminence.  It  has  been  made  the  seat  of  public  institutions,  such 
as  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  will  always  be  a  delightful  spot  on  the 
shore.  Without  the  smallest  doubt,  the  entire  coast  of  the  Sound  will 
ultimately  be  occupied  by  the  sites  of  villas,  villages  and  suburban 
seats,  each  with  its  special  attraction.  Steilacoom  will  always  possess 
decided  advantages  among  them,  becoming  more  and  more  the  seat  of 
elegant  retirement,  solid  culture  and  easy  enjoyment. 

It  was  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1870-72, 
and  '84-'85,  that  brought  Pierce  county  into  fome.  The  head  of 
Commencement  Bay,  Old  Tacoma,  had  been  a  long  time  before  this 
occupied  by  a  sawmill  and  small  village ;  but  the  Northern  Pacific, 
following  the  plan  of  making  cities  as  it  went,  under  the  management 
of  Hon.  C.  B.  Wright,  selected  the  site  of  New  Tacoma,  with  the 
express  intention  of  making  liere  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  daring  j)lan  was  carried  out  with  characteristic  boldness. 
The  struggle  that  ensued  between  this  place  and  Seattle  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  dwelt  on 
here.  However,  the  career  of  Tacoma,  which  has  become  known  the 
world  over  as  the  Citv  of  Destiny,  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  annals  of  the  West.  It  has  now  the  pojmlation,  buildings, 
improvements,  rail  and  water  communication,  and  the  enterprise  of 
one  of  the  gi'cat  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  l)eing  surpassed  only  by 
San  Francisco,  Poilland  and  Seattle.  Its  present  attainments  will 
never  diminish.  Its  advantages  are  such  that  it  can  always  otier  great 
inducements  to  the  business  man  and  the  resident.  Its  growth  and 
progress  will  in  every  way  be  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  a 
benefit  to  Washington  and  the  Pacilic  Coast,  but  a  prime  advantage  to 
Seattle.  No  citv  can  arrive  at  greatness  without  the  stinnilus  of  an 
able  and  ardent  rival.     Two  are  alwavs  better  than  one.     In  the  case 
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of  cities,  improvements  in  business  methods,  in  social  advancement 
and  inducements  to  enterprise,  are  seldom  effec*ted  excej)t  under  the 
spur  of  emulation.  The  enterprising  and  aggressive  in  a  city,  who  are 
pretty  certain  to  ho  a  minority,  are  not  able  to  overcome  the  natural 
conservatism  and  inertia  of  their  own  townsmen  in  resjx^ct  to  improve- 
ments, except  as  they  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  fear  of  loss  of  lead- 
ership as  a  motive  to  action.  Cities  without  rivals  sink  into  retrograde 
metho<ls,  or  become  the  prey  of  municipal  pirates.  The  generous 
sympathy  that  exists  l>etween  Tacoma  and  Si^attle,  the  complement  of 
their  generous  rivalry,  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in 
Seattle.  To  be  sure,  each  city  expects  to  become  the  greater,  and 
neither  is  willing  to  concede  superiority  to  the  other,  but  neither 
desires  or  would  consent  to  see  the  (jther  obliterated. 

The  principal  river  in  Pierce  county  is  the  Puyallup,  whose 
meadows  pos^<ess  the  fabulous  feilility  of  all  these  lowlands.  It  enters 
Commencement  Bay  at  Tacoma,  and  a  part  of  its  lower  hinds  are  set 
off  as  the  reservation  of  the  Puyallup  Indians.  This  is  the  region  of 
hops,  as  also  the  Snoqualmie  in  King  county,  which  realize  from  two 
to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre  a  season.  On  the  southern  border 
runs  the  Niscjually,  a  fine  logging  stream,  passing  through  extensive 
forests.  The  most  of  the  surface  of  Pierce  county  is  a  great  gravel 
plain,  commanding  in  scenery  but  infertile.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
countv  is  the  famous  Carbon  river  coal  field. 

At  the  head  of  the  Sound  is  Hudd's  Inlet,  seventv-five  miles  from 
the  strait  at  Port  Townsend  and  almost  twice  as  far  from  the  ocean. 
It  was  near  this,  at  Tumwater,  that  the  first  American  settlement  was 
made  in  Washington,  in  1844-").  The  story  of  the  occupation  of  this 
place  is  not  a  little  romantic.  In  the  immigration  of  1844  was 
Michael  T.  Simmons,  and  a  good  friend  of  his,  a  mulatto,  George 
Bush,  who  for  sersnces  in  the  American  armv  had  been  made  a  free- 
man.  He  had  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  shrewd  and 
capable,  had  since  that  time  accjuired  a  considerable  competence,  but 
not  liking  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  East,  perhaps  fearing  enslave- 
ment for  himself  or  his  family,  he  determined  to  come  to  Oregon. 
Arriving  on  the  Columbia  late  in  the  autumn,  he  found  that  the 
legislature  had  just  passed  an  odious  law  denying  residence  to  colored 
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people.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  with  Simmons  to  the  Umpqua  Val- 
ley, but  on  account  of  this  law  he  began  to  look  to  that  portion  of 
Oregon,  (Washington),  claimed  l)ythe  British.  Simmons  was  also  will- 
ing to  look  this  way  because  he  found  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany were  trying  to  keep  Americans  away  from  the  Sound. 
In  December,  therefore,  they  made  a  tour  of  exploration  and 
in  the  following  summer  made  settlement  at  the  prairie  since  known 
as  Bush's  Prairie.  This  settlement,  with  others  soon  following,  w^as 
one  of  the  valid  grounds  upon  which  the  United  Stiites  claimed  the 
territory  up  to  49  degrees. 

Bush  was  a  remarkable  man,  not  only  for  shrewdness  and  good 
judgment,  but  also  for  unvarying  beneficence.  With  more  than  usual 
forethought,  he  had  i)rovided  for  the  journey  across  the  plains  a  large 
supply  of  flour,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  journey,  he  distributcnl, 
in  many  cases  free  of  charge,  to  those  destitute.  After*  making  his 
home  at  Bush's  Prairie,  he  l)ecame  noted  for  his  generous  hospitality, 
and  always  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  settlers  of  the 
Territory.  Simmons  \vas  possessed  of  the  usual  Southern  fire  and 
much  more  than  ordinary  j)enetration.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  every 
sense  of  the  term — a  noble  but  whoUv  unlettered  man.     A  settler  of 

ff- 

1846  was  Judge  A.  B.  Rabbeson,  who  began  life  as  a  sailor  boy,  and, 
after  as  manv  turns  at  the  wheel  of  fortune  as  SinV)a(l  the  Sailor,  found 
his  way  into  Oregon  and  upon  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  He  built 
the  first  sawmill,  getting  his  mill  irons  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Tumwater  was  first  called  New  Market,  and  Olympia  Smith- 
field — the  latter  from  Levi  L.  Smith,  its  first  owner.  Its  present 
ambitious  name  was  bestowed  bv  E.  Svlvester,  the  next  owner,  at  the 
suggestion  of  I.  N.  Ebey.  In  184J)  Cai)tain  Clanrick  Crosby  made 
this  city  his  home,  l)uying  out  Simmons.  When  the  Territory  was 
set  off  from  Oregon  as  Washington,  Olympia  was  named  as  the  capi- 
tal. It  retained  this  distinction  throughout  the  period  of  Territorial 
government  and  is  now  the  permanent  capital  of  the  state.  By  rea- 
son of  its  public  position  it  has  l>een  embellislied  by  jKiblic  money, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  very  best  social  advantages.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
attractiveness  and  (piiet  beauty,  being  kept  clean  and  ornamental. 
Without  lavish  display  of  wealth,  it  is  as  handsome  as  any  place  in 
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the  Territory,  aii<l  lias  unsurpassod  attnictions  as  a  quiet  place  of  resi- 
dence. It  will  become  more  and  moiv  a  seat  of  ciiltiiri\  relinement 
and  comfortable  living. 

An  older  settlement  was  made  in  Thurston  county,  being  that  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  Niscjually,  under  the  name  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company.  This  was  undertaken  in  1H41, 
and  the  settlers  were  brought  from  the  Selkirk  st»ttlement  of  the  Red 
river  of  the  North,  being  mostly  Scotchmen  and  Knglishmen  with 
native  families.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  .soil,  however,  the 
colony  did  not  flourish.  The  p(H)ple  became  discouraged  and,  in  dis- 
gust, left  for  the  Tualatin  Plains,  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  fnrt  on  the  Nisqually  from  very  early 
times,  and  the  Methodist  missionaries  from  Sah^m,  Oregon,  established 
a  mission  to  the  Indians  in  1840-42,  which  thev  visited  as  thev  were 
abl(\ 

The  very  earliest  American  settlement  in  West^'m  Washington  was 
on  the  Cowlitz,  by  John  Jackson,  from  Oregon  City,  who  put  up  a 
cabin  in  1S44,  near  a  place  held  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Conqjany  by 
Plamondon,  a  Frenchman  ;a  man  of  Gallic  courtesy,  who  used  to  give 
pigs  to  the  American  boys  who  occasionally  happened  by.  The  Cow- 
litz became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Catholic  missioujiries  after  1846. 

Thurston  county  is  mainly  a  gravel  plain  interspersed  with  fertile 
prairies,  without  important  streams,  Imt  is  ornamented  near  the  Sound 
with  small  hikes,  some  of  which  have  upon  them  floating  islands, 
matted  ricks  or  rafts  of  logs  ui>on  which  has  collected  growing  grass, 
Imshes  and  considerable  trees,  which  serve  as  sails  to  move  them  about 
in  the  breez(\ 

The  counties  south  to  the  Columbia,  Lewis  and  Cowlitz,  are  of  very 
fertile  soil,  the  gravel  that  mars  the  Sound  country  ceasing  at  th(*  Chc- 
halis  river,  and  are  densely  timbered.  Quarries  of  stone  and  crop- 
pings  of  coal  abound  in  this  entin^  region.  The  Northern  Pacific 
accommodates  the  entire  country  from  Olympia  to  the  Columbia,  but 
at  the  rate  roads  are  projected  there  will  soon  be  no  less  than  five 
through  this  gaj). 

At  the  head  of  the  Sound  on  tlu*  west  and  also  embracing  the 
ui)per  extension  of  Hood\s  Canal,  is  Mason  county,  still   almost  a 
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wilderness,  a  great  forest  region,  but  having  a  number  of  thriving 
towns,  such  as  Coburg,  Kamilchie,  Arcadia,  Shelton  and  Oakland. 
The  Skokomish  river,  rising  in  the  Olympic  mountains,  falls  into  the 
southern  side  of  Hood^s  Canal  at  the  elbow,  and  is  a  perfect  logging 
stream.  It  is  here  that  a  reservation  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Sko- 
komish Indians.  On  the  upi)er  part  of  Hood^s  Canal  are  a  few  small 
places,  Union  City,  Cliffbon,  Skokomish  and  Dewatto.  David  Shelton 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this  county. 

Kitsap  county,  occupying  the  lower  or  northern  part  of  the  pen- 
insula between  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Hood's  Canal,  was  settled  at  Sea- 
beck  in  1856  by  J.  R.  Williamson,  Hill  Harmon  and  W.  B.  Sinclair, 
who  operated  with  a  San  Francisco  partnership  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  establishrpent  of  Port  Gamble  is  thus  told  :  In  July, 
185.3,  Capt.  Wm.  Talbot  came  to  the  Sound  in  the  schooner  Jidius 
Pringlc  to  select  a  site  for  a  sawmill  in  the  interest  of  Wm.  C.  Talbot 
&  Co.,  the  firm  being  composed  of  himself  and  A.  J.  Pope  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Chas.  Foster  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Keller  of  East  Machiiis, 
Maine.  Among  others  on  the  schooner  were  Cyrus  Walker,  present 
manager  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company,  E.  S.  Brow^n,  millwright,  Na- 
thaniel Harmon,  David  Foster  and  James  White,  all  of  the  state  of 
Maine. 

The  cargo  of  the  Pringlc  consisted  of  lumber,  tools  and  supplies 
necessary  for  beginning  the  proposed  enterj)rise.  They  first  anchored 
in  Poll  Discovery  Bay,  from  which  they  made  explorations  around 
the  Sound  as  far  south  as  Commencement  Bay,  and  finally  located  at 
Port  Gamble,  to  which  point  the  schooner  was  brought  and  discharged 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  building  commenced.  On  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 853,  the  schooner  L.  P.  Foster^  commanded  by  J.  P.  Keller 
arrived,  154  days  from  Boston.  It  had  onboard  the  captain's  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  the  first  white  women  to  land  at  Port  Gamble. 
The  Fostei'  brought  the  mill  machinery  and  general  outfit,  and  after 
loading  with  piles  at  the  head  of  the  bay  was  taken  to  San  Francisco 
by  Captain  Talbot,  Captain  Keller  remaining  in  charge  at  the  mill, 
where  he  conthiued  in  charge  as  resident  partner  and  manager  until 
his  death. 

When  Captain  Talbot  and  party  were  looking  for  a  location  they 
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found  Captain  Wm.  P.  Sayward  and  J.  K.  Thorndyke  biLsily  engaged 
in  building  a  mill  at  Port  Ludlow,  which  in  time  boaiino  one  of  the 
principal  mills  on  the  Soun<l,  and  has  tinally  become  the  proiK»rty  of 
the  Port  Gamble  or  Puget  Mill  Company.  A  mill  was  locate<l  at 
Appletree  Cove  in  IHol^  by  J.  J.  Felt,  which,  after  the  first  winter,  was 
moved  to  Port  Madison.  Several  men  came  up  on  the  brig  J<flin  Dai'is 
to  assist  Felt;  among  them  being  Isiiac  Parker,  Delos  Waterman  and 
S.  B.  Hinds.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  Captain  Wm.  Renton  came  to  the 
Sound.  He  first  built  a  mill  at  Alki  Point,  of  which  we  shall  scnm 
hear  more,  but  early  in  1854  he  moved  across  the  inlet  to  Port 
Blakely. 

The  early  selection  of  these  points  in  Kitsap  county  as  sites  of  the 
mammoth  mills  that  have  made  the  money  kings  of  the  Sound, 
tells  the  tale  of  its  natural  wealth.  It  is  a  denselv  timbered  tract, 
ideally  situated  for  lumbering,  being  opened  in  almost  every  direction 
bv  inlets  and  arms  of  the  Sound.  When  the  timber  is  off  nmch  of 
the  land  will  be  fit  for  grazing  or  orchards.  Nevertheless,  as  the  land 
is  to  a  large  extiMit  held  by  the  great  mill  companies,  and  as  the 
young  timber  shoots  up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  much  of  the  county 
may  always  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  timber  and  held  as  preserves 
for  forest  trees. 

JeHerson  county,  next  down  the  Sound,  is  in  part  a  trackless  wilder- 
ne^,  extending  across  the  little  explored  Olympic  mountains  to  the 
ocean  shore;  but  in  its  northern  extension  it  contains  the  old  city  of 
Port  Townsend,  wntli  Port  Ludlow  at  the  mouth  of  Hood  s  Canal,  and 
Port  Discoverv  and  Chimacum  on  the  inlet  to  the  west.  Port  Town- 
send  was  located  in  1851  bv  A.  A.  Plummer  and  Charles  Bachelor. 
The  first  important  immigration  to  this  city  was  in  February,  1852. 
This  was  from  Portland,  and  among  the  arrivals  was  one  of  the  former 
proprietors  of  Portland,  F.  W.  Pettygrove,  with  L.  B.  Hastings  and  a 
number  of  othei's.  They  came  in  a  schooner,  the  Mari/  Taylor,  as 
independent  as  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayjloircr,  or  the  Saxons,  Ilenghist 
and  Horsa.  The  place  throve,  in  time  securing  tlu»  custom  house, 
which  had  been  at  first  put  at  Port  Angeles,  fuilher  down  the  straits. 
It  has  from  the  first  maintained  a  high  character  as  a  seat  of  business 
enteri)rise   and  of  cultivated  society.      It  has  a  most  romantic  site, 
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commanding  an  illimitable  prospect  of  water,  studded  with  islands ; 
and  of  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Olympics. 

New  Dungeness  was  settled  in  1852  by  Daniel  F.  Brownfield,  who 
was  followed  by  B.  J.  Madison,  J.  C.  Brown,  Charles  M.  Bradshaw,  and 
others.  This  is  the  most  important  place  in  Clallam  county,  which 
lies  broadside  to  the  straits  and  follows  the  shore  down  to  the  rocky 
Cape  Flatter}^  which  the  voyager  Cook  sighted  a  hundred  years  ago, 
named  and  passed  by  in  the  night,  sailing  for  Nootka  and  the  Alaskan 
coast ;  failing  to  see  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  or  "Anian,'*  which  he  had  been 
sent  expressly  to  explore,  and  leaving  it  for  Berkely  and  Meares  to  be 
the  first  Englishmen  to  see  the  water  long  before  claimed  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Greek  pilot  John  Apostollos,  or  Juan  de  Fuca.  Captain 
Robert  Gray  of  Boston,  who  discovered  the  Columbia,  Siiiled  through 
the  straits  in  1792.  Vancouver,  sent  hither  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  great  river  of  tlie  west  entered  the  straits,  thoroughly  exploring 
the  Sound,  the  archipelago  and  the  gulf,  and  bestowing  the  names  that 
have  been  for  the  most  part  recognized  by  geographers. 

The  region  that  we  have  been  considering  is,  broadly  speaking, 
two  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  tliirty  thousand  square 
miles,  with  five  thousand  s(iuare  miles  of  water  surface  and  ten 
thousand  of  trackless  mountains,  leaving  about  half  of  it  as  cultivable 
land,  the  most  of  wliich  is  now  forest. 

What  such  a  country  can  produce  is  but  slightly  indicated  by  what 
it  has  done.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  give  here  a  con- 
densed statement  of  what  this  l)asin  is  now  ])ro(lucing.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  lumber,  coal  and  iron  are  tlie  substantial  products; 
and  the  reader  will  be  interested  in  noticing  where  the  forests  and 
mines  are  located. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  state  are  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and  of  a  qualit}'  unequaled 
by  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  An  analysis  of  six  specimens  of  ore  taken 
from  the  deposit  known  as  the  Denny  mine,  on  the  Seattle,  Lake  vShore  and  Eastern 
Railroad,  near  Seattle,  shows  the  following  average : 

Silica 2.475^ 

Metallic  Iron V)U/Myi 

vSulphur 0.21  V( 

Phosphorus 0.()84'j 
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Prof.  Ruffner  says  of  these  ores  :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Snoqualmie  iron  ores.  Analysis  shows  that  they  rank  with  the  best  steel  ores 
in  their  large  percentage  of  metallic  iron  and  small  admixture  of  deleterious  impuri- 
ties.'* Again,  after  quoting  analyses,  he  says  :  "  This  showing  places  the  Snoqualmie 
ores  in  the  front  rank,  of  American  steel  ores;  indeed,  it  shows  a  little  higher  in 
metallic  iron  and  a  little  lower  in  phosphorus  than  any  of  the  others.**  The  iron 
resources  of  the  state  are  still  practically  undeveloped,  but  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  their  development  on  an  extensive  scale.  Without  any  information  other 
than  that  these  great  beds  of  ore  are  in  its  vicinity,  one  might  predict  with  entire 
safety  that  the  population  of  Seattle  will  reach  one  hundred  thousand  within  five 
years.  Here  alone  is  wealth  sufficient  for  the  upbuilding,  not  only  of  a  great  city, 
but  of  &  great  empire. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  iron  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  enormous  mineral  wealth  of 
Seattle  and  of  Washington.  Not  less  in  importance  are  the  deposits  of  coal,  which 
have  already  proved  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  state  and  which  will  be  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  in  the  building  of  a  great  Pacific  commonwealth.  The  coal  beds  of 
Washington  have  been  grouped  by  Professor  Ruffner  as  follows:  a.  Carbon  River 
Group;  b.  Green  River  Group;  c,  Cedar  River  Group;  d,  Squak,  Raging  River  and 
Snoqualmie  Groups;  e,  Yakima  and  Wenatchie  Ciroup;  /,  Hellingham  Ray  and  Skagit 
River  Group. 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  Seattle,  whence  the  greater  portion  of  the  product 
of  the  state  is  shipped  by  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  to  Oregon  and  California, 
have  long  averaged  more  than  one  thousand  tons  per  day,  and  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. About  three  thousand  miners  are  now  employed  in  the  mines  of  Washington, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  state  has 
but  begun. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  at  length  of  the  remaining  mineral  resources  of 
the  state.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  production  of  precious  metals  it  will  soon 
rank  with  the  foremost  states  in  the  l^uion.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  large 
quantities.  Granite,  marble,  limestone  and  valuable  clays  are  also  here  in  great 
abundance. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  forests  of  Western  Washington  have  been  its  greatest 
source  of  wealth,  and  this  will  be  true  for  many  years  in  the  future,  no  matter  how 
rapidly  the  other  resources  of  the  state  may  be  developed.  Nowhere  else  are  to  be 
found  such  forests  as  extend  in  massive  majesty  from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  far 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Though  sawmills  equal  in  capacity  to  any 
in  the  United  States  have  been  feeding  upon  the  giants  of  these  forests  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have  made  no  perceptible  impression  upon  them.  Here 
is  where  the  entire  West  will  turn  for  its  lumber  supply  before  many  years,  and  here 
are  the  resources  which  will  meet  that  demand  until  generations  yet  unborn  have 
passed  away. 

The  Douglas  fir  or  red  fir,  sometimes  erroneously  called  the  Oregon  pine,  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  Puget  Sound.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  of 
the  best  quality,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  fir  tribe  generally,  and  probably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  fir  tree  in  the  world.  It  is  heavy,  strong  and  firm,  and  is 
well  suited  to  ship  building,  as  the  ship  builders  of  Puget  Sound  have  abundantly 
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demonstrated.     The  trees  of  the  Douglas  fir  often  attain  a  height  of  three  hundred 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

The  white  cedar  is  next  to  the  Douglas  fir  in  point  of  abundance  and  importance. 
Its  wood  is  soft,  light  and  cream  colored,  and  it  splits  with  remarkable  ease  and  regu- 
larity. It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  being  durable  almost 
beyond  belief.  The  shiugle-makitig  industry  is  an  important  and  rapidly  growing 
one  in  Washington,  and  Puget  Sound  shingles  are  already  forcing  their  way  into  the 
Eastern  market,  where  they  are  received  with  the  highest  favor  in  spite  of  the 
increased  price  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  transportation  a  :ross  the  continent. 

To  enlarge  \\w  boimdarv  somewhat  and  show  what  the  country 
east  of  the  Case^xde  mountains  can  produce,  we  will  insert  here  some- 
thing of  the  report  of  Professor  Ruffner,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
authoritative.  An  objection  may  well  l)e  taken  to  his  drawing  the 
boundary  of  the  grain  belt  of  the  upper  Columbia  basin  on  the  east 
and  south  along  the  state  line.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
this,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  fact  to  so  limit  it.  From  Spokane  Falls 
it  should  be  continued  into  Idaho  to  the  Coiur  d'  Alene  mountains, 
to  include  their  foothills  and  around  the  famous  Moscow  country, 
the  most  of  Nez  Perce  county  and  the  valley  of  the  Clearwater.  The 
southern  boundary  of  this  grain  belt  should  be  drawn  along  the  Blue 
mountains,  to  include  their  foothills  into  Oregon,  taking  in  the  Uma- 
tilla country,  which  has  some  of  the  finest  grain  lands  in  the  whole 
Northwest.  With  this  exception  Professor  Ruffher's  report  may  be 
taken  as  correct.  The  whole  of  this  grain  belt,  whether  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  or  Idaho,  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  Hound. 

"As  heretofore  remarked,  the  agricultural  conditions  change  suddenly  on  cross- 
ing the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  this  chauge  begins  at  the  crest  line, 
and  is  more  marked  on  the  mountain  side  and  near  its  base  than  anywhere  else.  The 
winters  are  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the  summers  dryer  and  hotter.  There  is 
natural  pasturage  similar  to  that  of  the  plateau  country,  coming  up  to  the  timber 
line,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  high  on  the  mountains. 

•'Much  of  this  mountain  land,  though  covered  scantily  with  sage  brush  and 
bunch  grass,  is  really  fertile  ;  and  besides  supporting  cattle,  can  be  made  to  bring  fair 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  things  ;  but  the  rainfall  is  so  insufficient  that  irrigation  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  any  large  agricultural  interest. 

*'  r'ortunately  in  the  large  basin  of  the  Vakinia,  irrigating  streams  are  abundant, 
and  its  enterprising  people  are  availing  themselves  of  this  happy  resource.  By  refer- 
ence to  a  good  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Yakima  river  is  made  up  of  an  unusual 
number  of  streams.  A  group  of  these  come  together  near  Kllensburgh,  and  another 
group  near  the  town  of  North  Yakima  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  large  bodies  of  land 
susceptible  of  irrigation  by  these  streams. 
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**  The  Ellensburgh  Valley  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  about  ten  miles  wide,  and  is 
the  best  agricultural  section  in  Kittitas  county.  It  is  claimed  that  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  produced  without  irrigation  ;  and  that  1,()(M),()0(>  bushels  of 
wheat  were  actually  producer!  in  this  basin  in  1887.  Hay,  hojMj,  vegetables,  berries 
and  fruits  also  do  well  naturally,  but  with  irrigation  the  product  is  uniformly  large. 
There  are  four  irrigating  canals  in  the  valley.  The  Teanaway  Ditch  Company  has 
one  fifty  miles  long  which  can  water  7o,()(X)  acres  of  land. 

"  Next  below  Kittitas  is  Yakima  county,  which  contains  a  number  of  fertile  val- 
leys, and  also  good  uplands,  and  is  well  supplied  with  irrigating  streams,  which  have 
already  been  brought  into  use.  Two  large  ditches  are  drawn  from  the  Natchess  river. 
Ditches  are  also  taken  from  the  Ahtanum,  which  is  the  principal  hop  raising  section. 
A  plateau,  three  by  ten  miles,  between  the  Cowiche  and  Natchess,  will  all  be  irrigated. 
The  Moxee  Valley  is  largely  owned  by  eastern  and  other  capitalists,  who  seem  to  be 
expending  much  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  country.  This  company  has  four- 
teen miles  of  ditch.  By  the  help  of  these  ditches  the  people  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
are  producing  corn,  which  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  locality  perfects  its  product. 
Tobacco  has  been  tried  also  with  fair  results.  And  the  Moxee  country  will  try  the 
dairy  business.  There  is  a  disposition  also  to  try  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  Every 
crop  is  grown,  and  most  of  them  with  remarkable  results. 

"Corn  is  grown  only  south  of  Snake  River,  and  in  the  Yakima  and  Klickitat, 
where  it  yields  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  year  by  year 
for  the  entire  territory  is  put  by  Governor  Squire  at  twenty-five  bushels,  and  no  one 
who  knows  the  coantr\'  can  regard  this  otherwise  than  as  a  moderate  estimate.  This 
average  places  Washington  Territory,  beyond  comparison,  first  among  the  states  of 
America ;  and.  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  second  only  to  England  among  other  nations. 
England,  by  the  highest  manuring,  has  brought  her  wheat  product  up  to  thirty 
bushels,  which  is  double  the  average  of  former  years.  By  the  census  of  1880,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  as  a  whole,  leads  all  the  other  states  28.5  bushels  per  acre." 
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CHAPTER  H. 

SETTLEMENT    AND    PIONEER    TIMES. 

Settlement  on  the  Duwamish  River — Henry  Van  Asselt — Alki  Point — Lee  Terry— J. 
M.  Low — ^The  Founders  of  Seattle — Arthur  A.  and  David  T.  Denny — C.  D.  Boren, 
William  N.  Bell— C.  C.  Terry— Life  at  Alki  Point— The  Native  Indians— Their 
Character,  Habits  and  Condition — Location  of  Claims  on  Elliott  Bay — Dr.  I).  S. 
May nard— Salmon  Fishing — First  Building  at  Seattle — Henry  L.  Yesler — Dis- 
covery of  Salmon  Bay — Incidents  of  Pioneer  Life — Prominent  Events  from  1853 
to  1855 — Laying  out  the  Town — How  Seattle  was  Named — Building  of  Roads — 
Surveys  for  a  Railroad — Yesler's  Mill — First  Postoffice  and  Mail  Facilities — First 
Church  and  School — Ships  and  Crafts  of  Early  Times — Description  of  Seattle  in 
1855— Sketches  of  Early  Settlei-s. 

THE  settlenioiit  of  King  county  bo^aii  at  two  points  almost  sinuil- 
tanoously— on  the  Duwamish  river,  and  at  Alki  Point.  It  was 
from  the  latti^'  that  Seattle  sprung;  hut  as  the  settlement  on  the 
Duwamish  is  verv  closelv  connected  with  tlien-ise  of  the  citv,  it  cannot 
be  overlooked.  It  took  precedence  of  the  other  by  only  a  few  days, 
but  this  entitles  it  to  fir.st  mention. 

SKTTLEMKNT  OX    TlIK     DIWAMISII. 

xVmong  the  Oregon  pioneers  of  ISoO  was  Ileiiry  Van  Asselt,  a 
native  of  Holland,  born  in  1H17,  who  crossed  the  water  in  1H47.  Three 
years  later  he  was  on  the  Pacific  (oast  and  in  IS;")]  was  digging  gold 
in  California.     In   June  of  that    vear  the  little  ccmipanv  of  which  he 

•  la 

was  a  member  quit  work  and  dividing  profits  found  they  had  $1,000 
each.  They  expected  to  come  back  to  Oregon  and  locate  claims  in 
the  Willamette,  but  in  the  company  was  a  Puget  Sound  man,  I^.  M. 
Collins  of  the  Nisqually,  who  had  on  that  river  a  section  of  land  and  a 
family.  Being  a  frank,  open-hearted  man,  fond  of  talk,  he  freijuently 
told  stories  of  the  grand  country  on  the  SouikI,  the  clams  and  oysters 
of  the  bay,  tlie  delightful  climate,  and  the  wild  fruit,  and  fowl  and 
tish.  He  finally  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  the  party  to  accompany 
him  to  his  home  and  examine  the  countrv  for  themselves.  Of  these 
were  Jacob  Maple  and  his  son  Samuel,  of  Iowa:  John  Thornton,  now 
of  Port  Townsend  ;  Charles  Hendricks,  who  returned  soon  to  Iowa  ;  Mr, 
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Balland,  a  tanner  by  trade,  who  before  this  had  luid  something  to  do 
with  the  tannery  on  Tanners'  creek  in  Portland ;  and  Mr.  Van 
As3elt.  While  en  route  at  St.  Helens,  crossing  the  river,  \'an  Asselt 
accidently  discharged  his  gun  receiving  the  shot  in  his  arm  and 
shoulder.  .  It  made  an  ugly  and  painful  wound  and  at  the  time  was 
deemed  very  unfortunate.  He  was  able,  however,  after  a  time  to  go 
on  over  to  Collins'  and  with  the  rest  look  at  the  countrv,  but  he  found 

ft    ' 

nothing  to  suit  him.  The  soil  was  gravelly  and  the  country  seemed 
to  him  incapable  of  supporting  such  a  community  as  he  wanted  to 
live  in,  with  schools,  churches,  and  the  rctinements  of  civilized  life. 
As  he  talked  the  matter  over  with  Collins  and  was  making  ready  to 
leave,  the  latter  said  to  him  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a  good 
country,  just  what  he  wanted,  one  that  would  support  a  populous  com- 
munity. It  was  fortv  miles  down  the  Sound  amonc:  the  Ihiwamish 
Indians,  and  the  only  objection  to  the  place  was  the  great  number  of 
the  savages.  Van  Asselt  and  his  comrades  said  they  would  pay  a 
crew  of  Indians  if  Collins  would  go  with  them  and  show  them  the  phice. 
Collins  agreed,  and  al)OUt  the  middle  of  September  they  were  oil'.  Sam- 
uel Majde  had  to  stay  behind  on  account  of  a  cut  on  tiie  foot,  but  he 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  others. 

Reaching  the  river,  the  party  found  it  to  be  a  line  tide  stream, 
with  extensive  meadow  lands  or  l)ottoms  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  hav- 
ing certain  little  grassy  prairies.  \'an  Asselt  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  prospect  that  he  declared  he  would  take  a  place  and  stay  if  there 
were  another  who  would  do  so.  Collins  told  him  privately  that  he 
wanted  to  come  here  if  he  could  sell  his  place.  On  the  return,  as  they 
were  camped  on  Vashon  Island,  it  was  arranged  that  Balland  should 
take  Collins'  place  and  Collins  should  come  to  the  Duwamish,  Balland 
still  wishing  to  carry  on  his  tanning  business.  He  paid  $olo  for  the 
section  and  improvements.  Collins  and  his  family,  Jacob  and  Samuel 
Maple  and  Van  Asselt  were  the  ones  that  finally  composed  the  colony. 
They  took  their  claims  in  the  order  named,  Collins  being  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Jacob  Maple  next,  Samuel  Maple  following  and 
Van  Asselt  being  farthest  up.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  moving  was 
to  get  the  the  live  stock  over.     A  scow  was  first  ol)tained  and  sided  up 

so  as  to  accommodate  the  score  or  so  of  animals,  but  the  craft  jaoved 
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unseaworthy,  sinking  soon  after  setting  out,  and  the  animals  had  to 
be  taken  ashore  and  driven  along  the  tide-flats,  and  sometimes  pulled 
out  of  the  ditches  or  washways  that  they  fell  into.  At  length  they 
were  brought  as  far  as  Alki  point,  and  around  to  the  place  afterwards 
called  Milton,  now  West  Seattle.  Here  the  mud-flats  were  found  too 
bad  to  travel  and  the  woods  were  quite  pathless.  The  scow  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  worked  into  the  bay,  and,  by  care  in  the  calmer  waters,  the 
animals  were  conveved  to  Collins'. 

The  colony  made  a  prosperous  beginning,  but  there  soon  arose  an 
occasion  of  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  Collins  kept  a  calf  tied  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  one  evening,  soon  after  becoming  established, 
the  young  creature  was  howled  at- by  a  couple  of  Indian,  dogs  from  the 
camp  near  by.  It  was  frightened  and  bawled  piteously.  Van  Asselt, 
a  good  shot,  ran  out  with  his  gun,  and,  seeing  the  dogs  scurrying  ott' 
in  the  moonlight,  cracked  them  over.  Collins'  daugliter,  a  bright  girl 
of  fourteen  who  had  in  her  two  or  three  years  among  the  Indians 
learned  their  feelings  and  superstitions,  said  at  oncte^  that  there  would 
be  trouble;  one  might  as  well  kill  an  Indian  as  kill  an  Indian's 
dog.  Early  the  next  morning  she  went  to  the  camp  and  soon  heard 
the  savages  say  that  they  were  going  to  kill  the  man  who  shot  the 
dogs.  "  Hut  you  can't  kill  him,"  she  said.  They  wished  to  know  why. 
"  It  is  Van  Asselt  and  he  has  lead  in  his  bodv,"  she  answered.  She 
had  learned  their  superstition  tliat  one  with  lead  in  his  body  was 
invulnerable.  At  this  intelligenc(\  therefons  they  were  much  set 
back.  ''More  than  that,''  tlie  girl  went  on,  ''he  is  sure  with  his 
gun;  daylight  or  dark,  sunliglit  or  moonliglit,  he  can  shoot  and 
kill." 

Having  told  Van  Asselt  of  her  great  claims  for  him  he  took  pains 
to  exhibit  to  tlie  Indians  the  hnid  in  liis  body,  still  carried  from  the 
old  shot  at  St.  Helens,  and  to  carry  liis  sliotgun,  and  walking  about 
leisurely,  would  evt'ry  now  and  again  bring  down  a  pair  of  crows,  one 
after  tlie  other,  filling  the -savages  with  dread  and  admiration.  They 
regarded  him  as  a  '' Zudway,  "  or  devil,  and  in  tlu'  war  that  came  in 
IS.")."),  li(>  wVwil  upon  their  dread  of  his  charmed  life  to  throw  himself 
into  an  cntin*  gang  of  savages  on  the  war-|)ath  with  lirearnis  in  their 
hands,  ihcrc'bv  sas'iuij:   his  own   life  and  that  of  the  others.     In  the 
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main,  however,  the  Duwamish  settlers  got  on  amicably  with  the 
natives,  finding  among  them  many  indnstrioiis,  reliable  laborers. 

During  the  four  years  before  the  war,  much  work  was  done.  Col- 
lins mostly  niised  cattle.  Jacob  Maple  cleared  land.  Samuel  Mai)le 
was  a  partner  of  Van  Asselt  and  was  a  good  hand  with  oxen.  Van 
Asselt  found  it  most  renuinerative  to  hew  timbers  for  which  there  was 
great  demand.  He  made  four  and  five  dollars  a  day.  Upon  s(|uaring 
up  with  his  partner  shortly  befon*  the  Indian  outbreak,  they  found 
there  was  $3,<)0()  to  their  credit.  Tliey  also  made  improvements  worth 
over  two  thousand  dollars,  which  were  totallv  dest roved  at  the  time  of 
the  Indian  outbreak. 

Mr.  Van  Asselt  is  now  the  onlv  one  of  tliesc  Duwamish  settlei*s 
living.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  some  years  after  settling  here,  is 
a  daughter  of  Jacob  Maple. 

SKTTLKMENT    AT    ALKI     POINT. 

Alki  Point  projects  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  and,  together  with 
Duwamish  head  and  the  backlying  land,  forms  a  rectangular  pen- 
insula between  this  water  and  Klliott  Bav.  From  Alki  Point,  which 
looks  west,  it  is  a  little  less  than  two  miles  to  Duwamish  head,  which 
fronts  north,  and  the  length  of  the  pcniinsula  from  t lie  northwest  short* 
to  the  head  of  Elliott  Bay  or  the  neck  of  tlie  ))eninsnla,  is  somewhat 
above  three  miles.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  a  level  or  nearlv  level 
plateau,  breaking  down  steep  and  bluffy  in  many  places  to  the  water, 
above  which  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  *J0()  to  '")()()  feet.  Alki, 
however,  is  low  and  level.  It  was  at  Alki  Point,  with  this  j>lateau 
behind,  that  the  first  city  on  the  lower  Sound  was  projecte<l.  Olym- 
pia,  when  this  place  was  begun,  was  already  a  thriving  village  with 
several  score  of  inhabitants.  The  settlement  of  Whidbv  Island  had 
just  begun  and  Port  Townsend  had  not  as  yet  been  planted.  Ia'C 
Terrv,  D.  T.  Dennv  and  J.  N.  Low  were  tbe  men  who  first  under- 
took  the  enterprise.  Terry  was  from  New  York.  Low  was  a  native 
of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  1S20.  He  removed  subse([uently  to 
Illinois,  and  was  married  there  to  Miss  Lydia  Colburn  a  native  of 
Pennsvlvania.     He  brought   to  Oregon  a   IkmhI   of  select(Ml   cattle   for 
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dairy  purposes,  and  was  a  man  of  forethought  and  energy.  D.  T. 
Denny  is  a  younger  brother  of  A.  A.  Denny  and  a  son  of  John  Denny. 

Seattle  may  well  feel  proud  to  trace  her  lineage  to  such  a  fixmily  jis 
that  of  John  Denny,  for  he  was  one  of  the  purest  and  best  examples 
of  the  American  pioneer  of  the  last  generation.  A  native  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  his  early  life  was  one  of  adventure  and  stirring  events.  When 
but  a  boy  he  enlisted  in  a  Kentucky  regiment  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontier  against  the  Indians ;  and  the  then  wilds  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  he  travei-sed  before  the  whites  had  made 
any  beginning  of  settlement.  When  not  yet  twenty-one  years  old  he 
enlisted  in  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson's  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers.  He 
served  through  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  with  Gen.  Harrison  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  where  Procter  and  the  noted  Tecumseh  were 
killed.  He  early  made  a  home  in  Indiana,  and  after  having  lived 
there  until  he  had  reached  a  level  of  comfort  and  competence,  came 
west  to  Illinois.  In  this  state  ho  became  active  in  public  affairs, 
serving  several  terms  in  the  legislature.  He  was  a  Whig  and  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  was  John  Denny,  the  father  of  the  men  who  were  leading 
spirits  in  establishing  Seattle.  He  crossed  the  plains  with  his  sons, 
but  settled  in  the  Willamette  valley  in  Oregon,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  starting  the  republican  party  in  tliat  state,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  candidate  for  governor  in  185S.  He  came  to  Seattle  in 
1850,  where  he  died  in  1875. 

The  two  sons,  Arthur  and  David,  having  the  pioneer  spirit  of  their 
father,  early  looked  toward  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  promising  place  for 
new  seats  of  civilization  and  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  Oregon.  The 
older  brother,  being  then  a  man  of  mature  experience  and  judgment, 
and  head  of  a  family,  was  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  younger 
one  became  a  most  efficient  coadjutor.  The  motives  for  such  a  removal 
as  a  journey  to  Oregon  then  implied  were  complex,  some  having 
respect  to  material  welfare,  improvement  of  health,  or  desire  to  change; 
but  woven  through  it  all  was  the  purpose  with  the  more  reflecting, 
such  as  the  Dennys  were,  to  plant  once  more  and  more  widely  the 
ideas  of  jn'ogress,  lil)eii:y  and  human  advancement. 

In  the  winter  of  1850-51  they  were  able  to  mature  their  plans  and 
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in  the  following  spring  were  off.  Starting  from  their  Illinois  home, 
April  10, 1851,  they  performed  the  journey  in  ninety -seven  days,  reach- 
ing Portland  on  August  22d.  This  was  unusually  expeditious,  and 
except  for  an  attempt  of  the  Snake — or  perhaps  Bannock — Indians  to 
ambush  and  rob  or  niiissacre  them  at  a  ravine  near  American  falls, 
where  a  few  weeks  afterwards  a  familv  bv  the  name  of  Clark  was 
killed,  was  performed  without  api)arent  danger.  Points  of  interest  on 
the  way  were  very  closely  and  intelligently  noted  and  places  exam- 
ined. Full  inquiries  were  made  as  to  tlie  best  places  for  location  in 
the  territory,  although  the  intended  destination  was  the  Willamette 
valley.  On  Burnt  river,  however,  a  man  named  Brock  was  met.  He 
had  came  out  thus  far  expecting  to  find  friends  in  the  immigration,  but 
being  disappointed,  turned  back  to  Oregon  and  down  to  the  Dalles, 
traveling  with  the  Denny  party.  This  man  A.  A.  Denny  found  to  be 
very  intelligent  and  thoroughly  informed  its  to  the  geography  and 
resources  of  Oregon,  and  particularly  of  the  Sound  country,  of  which 
he  had  heard  little  heretofore.  Brock  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  but  little  farther  from  Umatilla  landing,  where  the  emi- 
grant road  reached  the  Columbia,  to  Puget  Sound  than  to  Portland ; 
although  as  yet  there  was  no  road  thitlier  over  the  mountains.  This 
geographical  feature,  coupled  with  the  perfect  ocean  connection  by  the 
Sound,  struck  Mr.  Denny  as  very  significant,  as  it  has  struck  reflect- 


ing men  ever  suice. 


The  party  proceeded  down  the  Columbia  toward  Portland.  At  the 
Dalles  they  noticed  the  tent  of  the  noted  Indian  trader,  Craig,  which 
occupied  "the  site  on  which  is  now  the  Umatilla  house.  In  the  little 
harbor  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  lay  a  number  of  boats 
belonging  to  a  man  named  Tudor.  Here  they  hired  a  boat  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  Cascades,  where  a  tramway  was  being  constructed 
aiToss  the  portiige.  The  journey  thence  was  completed  in  the  famous 
old  brig  Henry.  On  arriving  at  Portland  the  party  was  tempor- 
arily divided.  Those  composing  the  company,  either  from  the  first 
or  added  on  the  way,  were  the  Dennys,  C.  D.  Boren,  J.  N.  Low,  and  W. 
N.  Bell.  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  was  obliged  on  account  of  illness  in  his 
family  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Portland,  then  a  busy  place  of  two 
thousand  people  and  having  even  thus  early  the  airs  of  a  metropolis. 
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Although  contiiied  somewhat  tediously,  he  improved  the  time  by  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  the  country,  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  the 
pioneer  of  tlie  prairie  country  back  of  Steilacoom,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  city,  he  obtained  information  which  greatly  increased  his  inter- 
est in  the  Sound. 

In  the  meantime  Low  and  1).  T.  Denny  came  over  to  the  Chehalis 
country,  partly  for  the  sake  of  leaving  Low's  cattle  in  a  good  place  to 
winter — at  Judge  Ford's — and  partly  to  examine  the  region  with  a 
view  to  settlement.  From  Ford's  they  came  on  to  Olympia  and  found 
Lee  Terry.  With  Terry  and  Captain  Robert  C.  Fay,  who  subsequent- 
ly became  well  known  in  the  Indian  war,  they  made  up  an  exploring 
party  to  go  down  the  Sound.  Obt^nning  a  canoe,  they  set  forth,  pad- 
dling slowly  dow^n  the  Sound,  or  Moating  idly  on  the  current  of  the 
deep  blue  water,  noticing  headlands,  inlets  and  the  unbroken  forest, 
hazy  in  the  September  weather,  with  the  blue  smoke  of  the  Indians' 
fires  curling  out  of  the  woods  from  their  camping  grounds.  In  course 
of  time  they  reached  Alki  point  and  made  Elliott  Bay,  and  entering 
and  traversing  it,  ascended  the  Duwamish,  wiiere  they  found  the  i)arty 
of  Collins  and  Van  Asselt,  in  the  new  ardor  of  settlement,  w^hich  they 
had  but  shortly  before  determined  uj)on. 

Terry  was  from  New  York  and  was  impressed  with  the  place  rather 
as  a  townsite  tlian  as  a  fanning  region.  J^robably  the  settlement  on 
the  Duwamisli,  wliich  would  increase  rapidly,  and  the  splendid  chance 
for  lumbering,  led  him  to  tliink  that  a  point  of  supply  nnist  spring  up 
somewhere  near.  Alki  point  and  the  peninsula,  no  doubt,  struck  him 
as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Manliattan  island,  with  tlie  inlet  for 
the  river  and  the  bay  answering  to  tlie  East  river,  and  the  long  shore 
from  Alki  answering  for  a  much  magnified  Bowery.  At  any  rak^  he 
determined  to  make  liere  a  city,  and,  Low  agreeing,  they  called  it  New 
York.  Prol)ably  from  their  ()l)servance  of  Duwamisli  fiats  they  re- 
garded Elliott  Bay  as  too  shallow  for  shipping  and  wanted  to  get  on 
the  side  of  dee])  watei*.  Alki  was,  more(»ver,  a  beautiful  point  with  a 
sandy  beach  and  level  shore,  and  but  slightly  elevated  land  behind  ; 
wnth  a  bold  outlook  on  the  water,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Olympic 
mountains,  and  sure  to  catch  sight  and  j)erhaps  temj)orary  possession 
of  all  the  craft  that  came  into  the  Sound  and  passed  up  towards  its 
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head.  It  was  doubtless  a  reason  for  locating  the  city  here  that  vessi^ls 
would  only  have  to  bring  to  and  stop  in  order  to  be  in  the  place,  while 
at  the  head  of  an  inlet  they  must  spend  a  few  hours  tacking  in  and 
go  a  few  miles  out  of  their  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  to 
reflect  ujmn  the  enterprise  of  tliese  young  men  or  to  moralize  ujMjn 
how  their  dream  has  come  true.  Low,  having  found  the  sjxJt  for  a 
home,  hired  D.  T.  Denny  to  take  charge  of  his  place  while  he  went 
back  to  Portland  for  his  familv.  Lee  Terrv  and  David  Denny  at  once 
began  work  felling  trees  suital)lc  for  a  log  house,  and  laid  the  first 
beam  of  this  structure  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  I80I.  ^ 

At  Portland,  Low  found  the  rest  of  the  paiiy  waiting  and  ready 
to  start.  It  happened  (piite  opj)()rtunely  that  at  this  place  during  the 
autumn  a  gold  hunting  party  was  fitting  out  with  the  intention  of 
prospecting  the  (^ueen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  it  was  thought  gold 
was  abundant.  The  schooner  Exact,  Captain  Folger,  was  the  craft  by 
which  the  journey  was  to  be  peribrmed.  A  very  considerable  party 
was  to  go,  adventurers,  but  sterling  good  men.  By  this  scliooner  the 
New  Yorkers  were  also  accommodated  with  pjussage  to  their  city. 
Among  these  were  now  numbered  A.  A.  Denny  and  family;  John  N. 
Low  and  family:  C.  D.  Horen  and  family;  Wm.  N.  Bell  and  family, 
and  Charles  C.  Terrv.  Thev  made  the  somi^what  lengthy  and  tedious 
voyage  in  safety,  clearing  at  Astoria  on  November  7tli,  and  crossing 
out  the  same  day.  Without  unusual  delay  or  l)ad  weather,  they  passed 
up  the  coast,  in  view  of  the  many  romantic  caj)es  and  headlands, 
sighting  the  Olympic  mountains,  and  entered  the  straits.  In  six  days 
they  reached  tlie  point,  on  November  l.'Uh,*  and  stepped  ashore.     The 

*  The  Alki  Point  settlers  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  13th,  and  were  disem- 
barked the  same  day  at  low  tide,  spending  the  dull  November  afternoon  in  carrying 
their  goods  by  hand  out  of  reach  of  high  water,  assisted  by  the  women  and  children. 
•'And  then,"  says  Bell  artlessly,  "the  women  sat  down  and  cried."  Poor  women  ! 
Is  it  any  wonder?  Think  of  it;  the  long  journey  overland,  the  wearisome  detention 
at  Portland,  the  sea  voyage  in  the  little  schooner,  and  all  to  be  set  down  on  the  beach 
of  this  lonely  inland  sea  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  winter,  without  a  .shelter  from  the 
never-ceasing  rain  for  themselves  or  their  babes. — Bancroft  Wash.  pp.  22-2iJ.  [Cour- 
ageous women  after  all  and  not  so  poor,  in  the  long  run,  each  one  becoming  owner  in 
her  own  right  of  land  worth  a  fortune.  There  was  shelter,  moreover,  and  before 
winter  l:)egan  the  log  and  *'  shake  "  houses  were  completed.  The  winter  too,  was  mild 
and  l>eautiful.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  touch  not  to  be  overlooked.  Karly  life  on  this 
coast  involved  a  great  draft  on  the  spirits.] 
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party  numbered  just  two  dozen,  all  told,  including  D.  T.  Denny  and 
Lee  Terry,  who  had  stayed  at  the  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
note  that  this  party  of  twenty-four,  had  in  thirty-six  years  become 
by  natural  increase  103,  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  time  having 
been  12,  leaving  91. 

With  great  cheerfulness  and  good  courage  they  at  once  set  about 
completing  the  house  already  begun,  and  although  the  weather  was 
rainy,  did  not  slacken  work  on  that  account.  This  first  of  all  the 
houses  at  the  present  site  of  Alki  Point,  was  long  and  low,  and  with- 
out windows. 

A  piece  of  land  about  an  acre  in  extent  was  partly  cleared,  and  the 
trees  which  in  wise  of  wind  might  endanger  the  building,  were  felled. 
The  site  of  this  place  was  but  a  few  rods  from  the  water's  edge  and  looked 
north.  For  twenty-four  persons,  accommodations  were  rather  narrow, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  a  second  house  was  built  for  A.  A.  Denny  and 
family.  A  peculiarity  of  this  cabin  w^as  the  door  cut  in  two  crosswise, 
so  that  the  low^er  section  miglit  be  closed  and  fastened  by  a  button,  to 
keep  the  Indians  out,  and  the  upper  opened  at  the  same  time  for  light. 

It  will  not  be  inferred  that  life  was  carried  on  here  in  great  splen- 
dor, neither  must  it  be  tliought  that  it  was  passed  in  misery  or  without 
refinement.  These  were  all  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and 
native  and  ac(juircd  culture.  Much  in  the  way  of  romance  was  woven 
in  with  the  duller  threads  of  life  here,  as  among  cultivated  people 
everywhere. 

Two  more  cabins  wore  soon  put  u}),  one  each  for  Bell  and  Boren, 
and  these,  as  the  logs  suitable  for  making  cabins  which  were  available 
without  the  use  of  teams  were  exhausted,  were  constructed  of  split 
cedar  boards,  wrought  tast(ifully.  They  w(av  not  regarded  as  so  sub- 
stantial as  the  others.  Nevertheless,  as  the  winter  })roved  very  mild, 
they  were  (]uite  sufficient. 

Although  on  the  edge*  of  a  pathless  wilderness  and  an  unknown 
sea,  the  settlers  were  not  lacking  in  visits  of  white  men.  Of  course 
the  Duwamish  folks  came  over  to  see  them.  But  a  few  davs  after 
they  were  landed  V.  W.  IVttygrove  and  F^.  B.  Hastings,  of  Portland, 
paid  them  a  friendly  visit  on  ihviv  way  exploring  down  the  Sound 
to  Port  Townsend.     Xor  was  the  young  city  obliged  to  wait  long  for 
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commerce.  Soon  after  the  cabins  were  completed  a  ship  hove  in  sight, 
seeking  a  load  of  timbers  for  piling,  and  those  on  board,  seeing  a  set- 
tlement of  white  men,  steered  thither  and  came  to  anchor  ofl'  the 
beach.  This  was  the  brig  Leonesa,  Captain  Daniel  S.  Howard.  The 
settlers  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  contract  for  supplying  the  piling, 
and,  although  they  had  no  teams,  set  to  work  at  once  with  crowl)ars 
and  hand-power  to  get  the  timbers  out.  Lee  Terry,  however,  was 
detailed  to  go  up  the  Sound  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  he  obtained  and 
brought  down  the  beach  from  Puyallup ;  but  before  he  returned,  very 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  loading  the  cargo.  Many  of  the 
navigators  during  these  early  times  were  intelligent  and  entertiiining 
men,  and  the  officers  of  the  LeoncMi  were  no  exception.  Their  visit 
was  a  most  agreeable  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  woo<ls  life. 

There  was  no  great  danger  of  loneliness,  however,  as  in  the  course* 
of  the  winter  as  many  as  one  thousand  Indians  gathered  and  made 
here  their  camp  for  the  winter.  Alki  Point,  to  which  the  si^ttlers  had 
now  agreed  to  change  the  name,  as  they  learned  that  this  word  meant 
"  Bye  and  bye,"  or  "  Before  long,"  and  thought  it  significant  of  their 
effort,  had  not  hitherto  been  a  rendezvous  of  the  savages ;  but  as  the 
ground  was  cleared  they  began  to  C()ngregat(\  coining  by  canoe  loads 
and  putting  in  place  their  little  shanties,  ])ringing  with  them  the  rush 
mat^s  and  hollow  sliingles  of  which  they  made  them.  They  were  i)er- 
fectly  good  natured  and  showed  no  signs  of  hostility;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  their  object  in  wintering  here  was  for  the  siike  of 
protection  from  other  Indians,  resj)ect  for  the  American  riHe  having 
even  before  this  extended  to  the  remotest  tribes.  It  may  be  sup})()sed 
that,  with  their  ill  odors  and  in  some  respects  squalid  habits,  they 
were  not  the  most  agreeable  neighbors.  Nevertheless  the  whites 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  no  objection  to  their  coming  and  building 
next  door. 

In  this  swarm  of  native  life  there  were  representatives  of  diH'erent 
tribes,  and  altercations  occasionallv  arose.     At  one  time  it  was  feared 

'  ft 

that  a  general  battle  would  be  brought  on.  Some  Muckleshoot  Indians 
came  with  a  chief  called  Nelson  at  their  head,  and  as  a  result  of  the  boast- 
ing and  braggart  challenges  that  the  savages  were  always  fond  of  pass- 
ing, the  Snoqualmies  under  John  Kanim   became  em-aged.      To  the 
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number  of  thirty  or  forty  on  a  side,  the  opposing  parties  drew  up  in  front 
of  Low's  house  with  their  Hudson's  Bay  muskets  in  their  hands.  They 
stood  close  enough  together  to  burn  each  other  witli  powder  in  case  the 
guns  should  happen  to  be  discharged  ;  and  the  insults  and  epithets 
cast  back  and  forth  along  the  lines  seemed  likely  to  lead  directly  to  an 
exchange  of  bullets.  Mr.  Denny,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  broil  by 
taking  John  Kanim  and  keeping  him  away  until  Nelson  and  his 
band  went  off.  It  was  not  regarded  as  certiiin,  however,  that  there 
would  have  been  bloodshed,  as  the  Indians  were  fond  of  exciting  wars 
of  words  and  seldom  fought  drawn  battles,  preferring,  when  they  really 
intended  to  kill,  to  take  their  victim  unawares,  and  to  do  the  talking 
afterwards.     If  the  talking  came  first  there  w^as  no  killing. 

As  the  Indians  were  an  imj)ortant  factor  in  matter  on  the  Sound, 
and  as  the  citv  took  its  name  from  one  of  their  chiefs,  some  brief 
description  of  the  tribes  about  Elliott  Bay  with  their  noted  men  will 
make  a  more  definite  background  for  the  historic  scene. 

The  Indians  at  the  time  the  first  settlers  came  were  very  numerous, 
congregating  in  great  numbers  upon  any  occasion  of  importance.  In  a 
great  "pot  latch"  on  Whidby  island  in  1848,  when  Glassgow  was  begin- 
ning settlement  there,  A.  B.  Rabbeson  also  being  present,  the  number 
gathered  was  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand,  including  nearly  all 
the  ]\iget  Sound  tribes,  from  the  Nisquallies  on  the  south  to  tJie  Clal- 
lams  on  the  north.  At  Alki  Point  they  gathered  in  numbers  of  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand. 

Tliey  were  at  that  time  in  a  practically  wild  state.  The  chiefs  and 
princij)al  warriors  had  Hudson  l^ay  muskets  as  weapons,  but  the  great 
majority  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  knives,  and  clubs  and 
hatchets.  Their  knives  they  made  by  laborous  hammering  from  scrap 
iron  or  files  obtained  from  tlie  trading  vessels.  They  soon  learned 
the  great  value  of  steel  files,  and  aecjuired  the  knowledge  of  bringing 
tlieni  to  the  point  of  malleability,  making  a  fire  of  sufficient  heat  by 
use  of  broken  j)ieces  of  fir  bark. 

Tlieir  liuts  were  made  of  si)lit  cedar  boards.  Vov  the  walls  they 
rived  planks  of  considerable  dimensions,  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  a 
foot  or  more  in  width  and  several  inches  tliick.  In  erecting  the  walls 
they   set  the  plank   uj)right.     For  tin*  roof  they,  had    small    boards, 
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whose  upper  or  weather  side  was  skillfully  hollowed  out,  leaving  a 
rim  around  all  the  edges  except  the  lower,  and  such  imperfections  as 
knots  or  knot  holes  were  carefully  left  with  a  surrounding  rim  so  as 
not  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  through.  Their  hig  houses  were  sub- 
stantial structures,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  small  tribe,  and 
these  were  not  removed.  But  they  put  up  many  temporary  huts, 
carrying  their  roof  hoards  and  mats  about  with  them  in  their  canoes. 
Every  tribe  had  a  big  house  which  was  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  domi- 
cile. The  entrance  to  these  was  by  a  door  hung  on  a  pin  at  the  top 
so  that  being  swung  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  it  returned  to  its 
place,  closing  the  aperture.  Light  was  admitted  only  through  cracks 
or  the  hole  in  the  roof  which  served  as  an  exit  for  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  kindled  on  the  ground.  Often  they  had  a  number  of  places  for 
fires  and  as  many  holes  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 

Their  clothing  was  very  limited.  Originally  the  Indians  were 
well  clad,  having  skins  and  furs,  but  as  soon  as  the  trade  for  pelts 
began  they  dickered  them  ofi*  for  trinkets,  iron,  muskets,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Seattle  were  as  nearly  unclothed  as  they 
had  ever  been  in  their  liistory.  The  women  still  wore  aprons  or 
pelisses  or  girdles  made  of  finely  wrought  cedar  bark,  which  was 
gathered  up  on  a  string  to  be  tied  about  the  waist,  and  fell  in  a  tas- 
sel work  of  strings  to  the  knee.  As  an  outer  covering  or  protection 
from  the  cold  or  rain,  they  usually  had  a  blanket  or  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  men  and  children  often  went  without  any  clothing  whatever,  or 
only  the  outer  cloth  or  blanket.  They  shortly  began,  however,  to 
want  clothing,  and  a  hickory  shirt  was  willingly  purchased  at  the 
price  of  a  whole  venison. 

Their  boats  were,  of  coui*se,  canoes  hollowed  from  cedar  logs  by 
means  of  chisels  or  adzes  and  the  use  of  fire.  The  adz  was  their 
most  common  tool.  It  was  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  an  edge  like  a 
chisel,  and  hung  on  a  stick  long  enough  to  be  easily  manipulated 
with   both  hands.     P'or  the  handle  thev  selected  a  stick  with  a  crotch 

ft 

at  the  farther  end,  and  cut  the  two  arms  of  the  crotch  so  as  to  have 
one  longer  than  the  other,  and  between  the  two  tied  the  iron  by  means 
of  sinews,  which  as  they  shrank,  made  a  very  firm  binding.  By  this 
means   the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool   was  brought   diagonal    to   the 
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handle,  and  in  chopping  or  cutting  the  stroke  was  brought  diagonal 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  not  directly  across  it.  Not  only  was  their 
work  facilitated  but  the  fine  gouging  in  the  sides  and  edges  was  done  as 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  been.    It  was  a  most  ingenious  contrivance. 

Like  most  Indians,  these  were  shrewd,  suspicious,  taciturn  and 
obdurate,  but  in  many  cases  they  showed  much  kindness.  Among 
themselves  they  were  boastful,  domineering,  and  when  in  liquor,  very 
quarrelsome.  A  case  is  told  of  one,  who,  when  partly  intoxicated, 
fatally  stabbed  his  own  brother.  The  members  of  the  various  tribes 
constantly  engaged  in  petty  quarrels,  leading  sometimes  to  affairs  of 
violence,  though  anything  like  wars  seem  to  have  been  uncommon. 
Though  great  braggarts,  they  were  often  cowardly,  as  is  instanced  by 
an  incident  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Van  Asselt.  He  happened  to  be 
working  at  Alki  Point,  hewing  timber.  He  heard  a  drunken  brave 
inside  an  Indian, house  near  by  boasting  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was 
afraid  of  no  one.  Si  wash  or  Boston,  and  would  soon  be  displaying  his 
prowess.  Van  Asselt,  to  test  his  courage,  quietly  left  his  work,  and 
although  a  little  dubious  of  the  experiment,  went  to  the  shanty  and 
looked  for  this  big-hearted  brave.  The  moment  he  appeared  the  Indian 
came  forward,  all  smiles  and  blandisliments,  saying  "  clihi-i-am,  dihi- 
i-i-am,"  in  tlie  most  friendly  manner.  Their  braggadocio  did  not 
mean  fight,  yet  they  were  desperate  fighters  when  it  came  to  the  pinch. 

The  indians  were  divided  off'  into  numerous  tribes,  almost  every 
bay,  lake  and  stream  having  one  that  claimed  it  as  home.  They  seem 
to  have  had  no  great  chief  to  begin  with,  but  their  head  men  met  in 
council,  and  they  also  had  great  councils  of  all  the  tribes  to  form  alli- 
ances for  special  purposes.  At  Port  Madison  there  was  a  tribe  over 
wliich  Seattle  presided.  On  the  present  si t-e  of  the  city  of  Seattle  lived 
one  with  Curlv,  so  called  bv  the  whites  from  his  curlv  hair,  at  its  head. 
On  tlie  Duwaniish  was  a  distinct  tribe,  with  Old  Dick  as  cliief  There 
were  also  distinct  tribes  on  Black  river.  Cedar  river,  (Jreen  river  and 
at  Muckleshoot  prairie  on  W]iit(?  riv(M*;  and  on  Lake  Samaniish  was 
one  properly  called  "Simumps."  The  biggest  tribe  was  tlie  Snocjual- 
mies,  on  Snocjuahnie  river  and  ])rairie.  Pat  Kanim  was  their  chief, 
probably  the  shrewdest  and  most  powerful  Indian  on  the  Sound  at  that 
earlv  da  v. 
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To  speak  now  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  most  uatuml  to  l)egiii 
with  this  one.  Pat  Kanim  was  a  man  of  bright,  intelH^ent  face,  whicli 
was  broad  and  full,  eyes  large  and  lustrous,  set  straight  in  his  head,  a 
straight  Greek  nose,  delicate  mouth  and  with  thin  lij)s  and  graceful 
curves  at  the  corners  and  at  the ''Cupids  bow."  He  was  ambitious 
and  knew  how  to  gain  ascendency  over  others.  Our  first  knowledge 
of  him  begins  with  the  great  feast  at  Whidby  Island  in  1848.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  by  his  pre-arrangement  that  it  took  place,  or 
if  it  were  a  regular  occurrence,  that  he  gained  control  of  its  move- 
ments. Assembling  the  trilx^s  to  the  number  of  eight  thousi\nd,  he 
made  a  great  display,  ha<l  a  grand  hunt,  driving  up  the  game  by 
means  of  dogs  and  runners,  into  a  corral  made  of  bnish  and  sc^aweed, 
obtaining  ui)wards  of  sixty  large  animals,  such  as  deer,  and  many 
small  ones.  Thus  was  provided  a  magnificent  feast.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  war  dance  in  which  over  two  thousand  braves  took  part. 
After  such  feeding  and  display  as  was  calculated  to  put  a  big  heart 
into  the  Indians,  a  council  was  called  the  third  day,  and  the  business 
he  had  in  view  was  laid  before  the  council  of  the  chiefs.  The  propo- 
sition was  to  form  an  alliance  of  all  the  tribes  to  exterminate  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  people  on  the  Sound.  The  fact  that  I^it  Kanim  was  the 
first  speaker  shows  his  })rimacy  in  the  affair.  He  displayed  great 
hatred  of  the  King  George  men,*  and  advocated  attacking  Fort  Nis- 
(pially,  taking  the  plun<ler  and  killing  or  driving  off  the  men.  He 
was  an  impassioned  speaker,  and  seems  to  have  carried  the  sentiment 
of  the  council,  for  another  chief,  known  as  John  Taylor,  who  followed 
Pat  Kanim,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  plan  would  be  adopte<l,  rose 
to  urge  that  they  include  the  Americans  at  Tumwater.  He  had  been 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  he  said,  and  had  there  seen  the  Ik)stons,  and 

*  Soon  after  their  arrival,  a  general  council  of  the  triljes  of  the  Sound  was  held 
on  the  island  at  the  instigation  of  Pat  Kanim,  chief  of  the  Snoqualmies,  to  confer 
upon  the  policy  of  permitting  the  American  settlements  in  their  country.— Bancroft, 
Wash.  p.  11.  [It  is  astonishing  with  what  pertinacity  this  author  seeks  to  make  the 
Americans  the  object  of  the  Indians'  hate.  According  to  Rabbeson,  who  with  Glass- 
gow,  was  the  only  one  to  hear  this  conference,  it  was  to  urge  extermination  of  the 
British  at  Nisqually  and  to  seize  their  goods  and  cattle,  that  Pat  Kanim  addressed  the 
council,  and  it  was  only  because  the  tribes  could  not  agree  upon  including  the  Amer- 
icans that  his  plan  failed.] 
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learned  that  in  their  own  country  tliev  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
on  the  beach,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  keep  on  coming  they  would 
soon  overwhelm  the  Indians,  making  them  shives;  or  else  put  them 
on  their  fire  canoes  and  transport  them  to  a  far  off  land  where  the 
sun  never  shone.  Pat  Kanim  did  not  opi)Ose  this  sugge,stion,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  what  broke  up  the  council,  for  Gray  Head  or  Snoho- 
dumtah,  of  the  Nisquallies,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Americans  at 
Tumwater,  rose  to  withstiind  their  destruction.  He  was  a  Huent  speaker, 
and  recounted  how  the  larger  tribes,  as  of  Pat  Kanim  and  John  Tay- 
lor, had  in  former  times  made  incursions  into  the  country  of  the 
smaller  ones,  carrying  them  ofl*  for  slaves ;  but  since  the  Americans 
had  come  they  had  not  dared  to  do  it.  Who  would  there  be  to  protect 
the  Nis([uallies  if  the  Americans  were  killed?  The  chief  of  the  Duwa- 
mish  said  that  as  his  tribe  was  between  the  Snoqualmies  and  the  Nis- 
quallies, he  would  do  it.  Gray  Head  spoke  with  contempt  of  such 
protection,  and  said  that  he  would  rather  have  one  American  with  his 
*  rifle  than  anv  number  of  Duwamishes. 

At  this  the  council  broke  up  in  confusion,  the  various  tribes  proba- 
bly tiiunting  each  other,  and  Pat  Kanim  trying  to  carry  his  jwint  by 
appeal  to  passion.  It  ai)peared  to  the  whites  who  secretly  overheard 
the  proceedings,  that  a  general  figlit  was  imminent,  and  they  took  the 
precaution  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  Pat  Kanim  would  not  connnit 
the  blunder  of  dividing  the  tribes,  but  sought  rather  to  compel  Gray 
Head  by  strategy  to  unite  with  them.  His  plan  was  to  kill  (iJassgow 
and  Rabbeson,  the  white  men  on  the  island,  at  once,  and  to  send  word 
of  their  murder  to  the  Americans  at  Tumwater.  They,  thinking 
the  deed  was  committed  with  the  consent  of  Gray  Head,  wouM  retali- 
iate  on  the  Nisquallies,  and  thus  compel  him  to  resist  them  in  self- 
defense  and  to  save  his  own  tribe.  The  i)lan  was  shrewd,  but  Rabbeson 
and  Ghissgow  learning  of  it  through  Glassgow's  Indian  wife,  and  liav- 
ing  objections  to  certain  of  the  details,  made  a  prompt  departure. 

Althougli  tlie  plan  failed  for  that  season,  the  next  year  the  Sno- 
qualmies made  an  attack  on  Fort  Nisqually.  Pat  Kanim  was  at  their 
head,  llv  brought  his  men  to  the  fort  in  their  war  j)aint,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  he  was  on  a  hostile  excursion  against  the  Nisquallies.  He 
himself  went  into  the  fort,  but  while  he  was  tliere  his  brother,  Kassas, 
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led  a  charge  or  dash  upon  the  door  of  the  fort,  which  was  closed  at 
once;  hut  some  Americans  outside  were  shot  down.  Dr.  Tolmie, 
commandant,  was  aimed  at,  hut  an  Indian  seeing  that  the}'  could  not 
succeed,  directed  the  gun  away.  Pat  Kanim,  inside,  seeing  the  assault 
a  failure,  affected  surprise  an<l  drew  off  liis  men.  It  has  been  doubted 
that  he  had  anv  hostile  intention,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  direct  the  attack  of  Kassas,  or  that  Kassas  would  have  made  an 
assiiult  on  his  own  motion,  knowing  that  the  chief  was  inside  and 
would  be  the  first  one  kille<l,  unless  he  knew  what  was  coming  and 
could  either  use  force  or  dissimulation  according  to  the  result.  In 
connection  with  the  plan  hroaelied  by  him  the  year  before  it  scH^ms 
certain  Ihat  he  intended  to  take  the  fort.  The  killing  of  the  Americans 
was,  however,  a  mistake,  as  he  was  not  {)repared  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  Gray  Head.  For  this  reason  probably  he  made  no  objection  to 
delivering  uj)  his  brother  for  execution  for  the  murder  of  Wallace,  the 
American  that  was  killed.  It  was  this  diplomatic  statesman  and  cun- 
ning warrior  that  came  around  among  tlic  little  band  of  Americans  at 
Alki.  They  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  Imt  soon  marked  him  as  a 
man  of  strong  character  and  great  al)ility.  They  found  him  ever 
friendly  and  considerate  and  learned  to  repose  in  him  implicit  con- 
fidence. He  proved  fullv  worthv  of  it,  and  thev  cannot  to  this  dav 
believe  that  he  was  the  sinister  savage  that  h(^  seemed  to  be  on  Whidby 
Island  and  at  Niscpially,  and  tlie  dissimilarity  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  supposition  that  he  hated  the  Englisli  but  liked  the  Americans. 

Another  brother  of  his  was  John  Kanim,  who  came  so  near  having 
a  fight  wuth  Nelson  of  the  Muckleshoots  at  Alki,  and  who  was  after- 
wards killed  in  a  brawl  at  Tulalip. 

Chief  Dick  of  the  Duwamish  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
piety.  It  was  his  custom  to  assemble  his  family  and  conduct  what  we 
should  call  family  worship  to  the  Socalee  Tyee.  He  spoke  no  language 
but  his  own  native  Indian,  not  even  understanding  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. It  was  due  to  him  that  the  settlers  on  the  Duwamish  were  not 
killed,  for,  although  he  did  not  or  could  not  restrain  his  Indians,  he  sent 
his  daughter  Sally  to  them  secretly  to  warn  tliem,  so  that  \^in  Asselt 
recognized  as  assassins  five  certain  Indians  who  earner  to  his  cabin 
in  the  absence  of  his  partner  and  waited  around,  not  asking  for  food. 
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The  chief  for  whom  Seattle  was  named  Hved  across  the  inlet  on 
Bainbridge  Island  at  Port  Madison,  at  the  great  lodge  known  as  the 
"  Old  Man  House, "  pronounced  ol-e-man.  This  singular  name  is 
explained  by  saying  that  the  Indians  conceived  of  inanimate  objects 
as  masculine  or  feminine,  but  had  no  way  of  expressing  the  dis- 
tinction in  Chinook  but  by  using  the  prefix  "olc  man"  or  "ole 
woman."  This  house,  being  large  and  strong,  was  thought  of  as  a  strong 
chief,  "  ole  man.".  Seattle's  father  was  a  Suquamish  and  his  mother  a 
Duwamish,  and  by  this  he  was  recognized  as  a  superior  chief  of  both. 
By  the  whites  too,  he  was  recognized  as  a  high  chief.  This  distinction 
was  not  due  so  much  to  his  greater  ability  as  to  liis  well  known  friend- 
liness. He  was  much  uj)  and  down  the  Sound,  stopping  often  at 
Olympia  as  well  as  at  the  Old  Man  House.  It  was  at  the  former 
place  that  he  met  Dr.  Maynard  and  gave  him  his  grand-daughter' 
Betsy.  liater  on  this  young  woman  led  a  dismal  life,  having  as 
husband  a  dissolute  white  man  who  deserted  her  and  her  child.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  at  Seattle  she  ended  her  own  life  by  hang- 
ing. There  were  two  sons  of  Seattle,  one  of  whom  is  r(;membered  as 
a  tall  and  fine  looking  Indian,  but  both  died  of  consumption  long 
before  the  death  of  their  father.  In  person  Seattle  was  short  and 
heavy,  weighing  as  much  as  180  pounds.  He  was  round-shouldered, 
and  bv  some  it  was  fancied  that  he  ri\*^emble(l  in  feature  Senator 
Benton  of  Missouri.  His  lace  was  refined  and  benevolent  but  not 
particularly  strong.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  the  whites,  yet  when 
the  Klickitats  b(»gan  the  war  on  the  whites  did  not  manifest  the  con- 
cern of  Pat  Kanim  for  their  safety.  He  died  in  18()(),  at  an  age 
estimated  as  about  80.  He  professed  to  remember  Vancouver,  which 
might  very  likely  have  been  the  case  as  he  must  have  been  a  boy  of 
from  six  to  ten  when  the  great  navigator  visited  Puget  Sound.  He 
was  neat  in  his  dress,  wearing  a  shirt,  pantaloons,  coat  and  often  a 
blanket,  with  a  high  peaked  hat  of  nativ(*  manufacture.  He  became 
a  Catholic  in  faith  and  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  sliaft  inscribed  with 
his  name,  the  symbols  of  his  faith  and  a  bri(^f  word  indicating  his 
services  to  the  whites.  This  was  raised  but  a  few  vears  since  bv 
citizens  of  Seattle.  His  name,  as  ])rou()unee(l  hy  tlie  Indians,  was 
"  Sealth. " 
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It  would  l)c  unfair  and  untrue  to  regard  tliese  tribes  of  natives  as 
altogether  an  evil  and  a  hinderance  to  settlement,  for  they  were 
essential  as  workers,  as  rowers  or  paddlers,  as  tish(»nnen  and  in  hand- 
ling timbers.  There  Wiis  also  mueh  in  thein  to  res[>eet  and  love,  and 
there  is  an  unlimited  pathos  al>out  their  atttMupts  "to  be  good,"  and 
their  futile  efforts  to  imitate  the  white  men,  and  alx)ut  thrir  fate — for 
by  the  coming  of  the  whites  all  the  ust^s  and  courses  of  life  sei'm  to 
have  been  turned  for  them  into  poison.  Nevertheless  they  were  not 
pleasant  neighbors. 

SKTTLKMEXT    AT    SKATTLK. 

As  Low  and  Teiry  intended  making  a  city  at  Alki,and  as  the  other 
members  of  the  colony  desired  laud  of  their  own — more  than  the  lots 
that  the  proprietors  of  Alki  offered  to  give  them — it  became  necessary 
to  look  further  for  claims.*  Bell,  Boren  and  A.  A.  Denny  made  an 
ex[)edition  to  the  Puyallup  <luring  the  winter,  but  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  found.  In  a  state  of  nature  that  country  was  a  tangle, 
almost  a  jungle,  with  wild  beasts  and  wild  men  in  abundance,  but  no 
settlers.  In  the  next  place,  they  looked  across  Elliott  Bay  as  afford- 
ing a  possible  chance  for  homes.  Their  immediate  necessity  had  to 
take  precedence  of  ulterior  advantag(\*<.  They  must  find  j)laces  where 
they  could  make  a  living,  and  the  main  source  of  this  was  to  furnish 
piling  to  the  ships;  while  they  d(»j)ended  also  on  their  cattle,  both 
their  cows  for  milk  and  their  oxen  for  hauling  out  the  timbei-s  to  the 
shore.  In  Februarv  an  examination  of  thel)av  was  made,  in  onler  io 
determine  whether  it  would  admit  ships  near  the  shore  for  their  prim- 
itive lading.     They  wished  also  to  see  what  was  the  prospect  for  timber 

*  Low  and  Terry  laid  outlets  at  Alki  Point  caUing  it  New  York,  and  offering  lots 
to  those  members  of  the  company  who  would  remain  and  build  upon  them.  Ihit  the 
Indians  gave  information  during  the  winter  concerning  a  pass  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  which  induced  the  majority  to  remove  in  the  spring  to  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  where  they  founded  a  town  of  their  own. — Bancroft  Hist.  Wash.  p.  23.  [As 
stated  by  Denny,  the  immediate  object  in  moving  across  the  bay  was  to  obtain 
donation  claims  of  their  own,  having  particularly  abundance  of  tini1>er  for  piling,  with 
facilities  for  loading  ships,  deep  water  in  shore.  The  fact  of  a  pass  in  the  mountains 
by  which  a  road  might  be  made  for  immigrants  from  Umatilla,  could  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  determining  which  side  of  the  bay  the  city  was  to  l>e  on.] 
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and  for  pasture  along  the  shore.  They  used  a  eanoe  as  their  craft, 
and  Bell  and  Boren  handled  the  oars.  Denny,  using  a  clothes  line 
with  a  bunch  of  horse  shoes  attached,  "heaved  the  lead."  This  was  the 
first  hydrographic  survey  of  the  harl)or. 

They  began  their  work  about  daylight,  passing  over  to  the  north 
shore  and  taking  soundings  from  Smith's  Cove  southward.  The  water 
proved  to  be  very  deep  in  the  bay,  and  the  soundings  brought  them 
near  the  hind.  Toward  noon  they  had  passed  as  far  southward  as  the 
present  site  of  the  Arlington  hotel.  Stopping  here  for  lunch  at  a 
spring  that  trickled  out  of  the  bhiffy  shore,  they  rested  a  little  on  the 
pebbly  and  sandy  beach.  Looking  up  over  the  impending  bluff,  Mr. 
Denny  observed  a  break  in  the  forest  through  which  he  Siiw  the  skj^ 
beyond.  Thinking  this  to  indicate  an  oj)ening  in  the  continuous 
woods,  he  climbed  up  the  bank  and  discovered  a  gently  slopuig  hill- 
side over  which  a  fire  had  i)assed,  deadening  the  trees.  Some  of  these, 
particularly  the  alders,  of  which  there  were  many  at  that  particular 
place,  had  fallen  over,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  boscage.  It  was  this 
place,  which  was  his  by  right  of  discovery,  that  he  afterwards  chose 
for  his  home.  During  the  afternoon  the  party  ])addled  south,  up  the 
1)ay.  As  they  passed  slowly  along  the  shore  from  their  noon  resting 
])hice,  they  found  the  bluff  diminish  in  licight,  hiwering  from  thirty 
or  forty  feet  down  to  fifteen,  and,  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  to  but  five 
or  less.  Then  it  disaj)peare(l,  and  they  came  upon  a  little  crooked 
tide  stream,  with  muddy  banks  and  salt  grass  on  the  margin  and  along 
the  tiny  meadow.  Near  this  j)oint  was  a  curious  circular  mound  or 
knoll  thirty  or  forty  leet  high,  with  steep  hut  not  hluffv  sides.  Beyond 
was  observed  an  Indian  house,  no  longer  inhabited,  but  left  to  stand 
and  it  was  now  partly  overgrown  with  wild  rose  bushes,  which  flour- 
islicd  along  this  shore.  South  of  the  little  tide  stream  they  coasted 
])ast  a  low,  wooded  plat,  but  little  above  the  tide  water,  but  bearing  fir 
trees.  Thev  continuiMl  their  vova<re  to  th(^  tide-flats  and  around  the 
head  of  the  hay,  reaching  honii'  by  nightfall,  not  only  "well  pleased 
with  the  excursion,"  but  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  tin*  fitness  of  the 
l)ay  f"or  a  harbor  and  as  to  its  eastern  shore  tor  a  home  and  a  place  to 
build  a  citv. 

Being    Well  satisfied  as  to  watcM*,  timber  and   i)asture,  and  seeing 
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alsc)  that  here  was  the  Ix'tt^r  harhor  an<l  site  lor  a  citv,  thev  decided 
to  locate  here  their  donation  chiinis.  Thev  hlockiMl  olV  in  a  hodv  a 
tract  that  would  serve  as  farms  or  timber  lots  at  first  and  afterwards 
as  a  townsite.  This  tract  lay  just  o])i)osite  the  entrance  of  the  hay 
about  a  mile  an<l  a  half  alon^  the  shore.  The  southern  boundary  was 
below  the  little  ti<le  stream  near  \\io  curious  knoll  just  north  of  the 
low  land  covered  with  lir  trees.  Off  this  point  the  water  shoaled  and 
a  spit  ran  out.  It  was  here  that  the  tide-hmds  bepin  and  the  bluff 
broke  down. 

Dividing  the  tract  into  tlirce  picc(»s,  Horcn  took  the  one  to  the 
south  and  Bell  that  to  the  north,  while  l)(Minv  had  the  center.  As 
the  plan  of  laying  off  a  town  was  ukm-c  talkid  of,  I).  T.  Denny  wjis 
invited  to  locate  on  this  site,  the  others  offering  to  rearrange  their 
boundaries  so  as  to  let  him  in.  liut  \\v  would  not  take  advantage  of 
their  generosity,  saying  that  as  he  was  a  bachelor  he  could  attbrd  to 
wait,     lie  therefore  laid  a  claim  north  of  Bell's. 

As  the  cattle  had  been  left  to  winter  in  the  Willamette  vallev  it 
was  decided  to  get  them  over  bc^fore  moving  to  the  claims.  Oppor- 
tunely, about  this  time,  March  2:)d,  the  Krnrf,  on  \\vv  return  voyage 
from  the  north  where  she  had  tbund  nothing  of  interest,  touched  at 
Alki  on  her  wav  U]>  the  Sound,  and  bv  her  Boren  and  David  Dennv 
were  furthered  on  their  wav  to  Portland  as  far  as  ()lvm])ia,  and  Bell 
and  A.  A.  Dennv  were  left  to  take  chary-e  of  the  claims  and  families. 
This  proved  no  easy  task  as  they  still  had  in  their  systems  the  rem- 
nants of  Eastern  ague,  and  during  all  that  spring  and  sununer  had 
their  regular  paroxysms  of  chilling  and  burning. 

On  the  31st  of  ihirch,  the  same  year,  came  an  indej)endent  set- 
tler, a  business  nnm,  who,  if  the  TiMTy's  and  Denny's  had  not  i)re- 
ceded  him,  might  i)erhaps  have  become  known  as  the  father  of  the 
citv.  This  was  Dr.  D.  S.  Ahivnard,  originallv  from  \'erm()nt.  He  was 
a  man  of  much  education  and  enterpri.^e.  lie  had  been  st()pi)ing  at 
Olympia  over  winter,  and,  making  an  examination  of  the  run  of 
salmon,  conclu<led  that  there  was  a  fortune  in  [jickling  or  salting 
them.  Finding  (■hief  Seattle  he  in(|uired  of  him  tla?  best  place  for 
obtaining  the  fish.  Seattle  said  he  would  .*^how  him  and  in  March, 
accordingly,  brought  him   to  Elliott  iky,  landing  him  at   Alki  and 
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agreeing  to  catch  the  fisli  for  him.  After  examining  the  bay  and 
particularly  that  part  on  the  southwest  at  the  place  formerly  called 
Milton,  now  West  Seattle,  Dr.  Maynard  found  nothing  that  suited 
him  so  well  as  the  point  on  the  east  side  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
tract  set  off  for  claims.  He  was  readily  accommodated  with  a  site 
here,  and  the  others  offered  to  change  their  lines  so  that  he  might  take 
a  claim. 

At  first  he  declined  this  liberal  offer,  saying  that  he  only  wished 
space  enough  for  a  fishing  station  temporarily,  but  he  afterwards  con- 
cluded to  accept  their  offer  and  they  set  their  lines  north  to  make 
room  for  him.  During  the  summer  the  salmon  business  flourished, 
Seattle  keeping  canoes  of  fishermen  on  the  bay,  to  the  number  it  .is  said 
of  fifty  to  one  hundred.  An  air  of  thrift  and  business  activity  there- 
fore pervaded  the  place  almost  from  the  first. 

It  was  not  initil  April — the  third  day — that  the  claimants  on  the 
east  shore  of  Elliott  Bay  were  ready  to  move  over  ;  and  then  it  was  but 
to  camp,  as  no  cabins  had  been  built.  Boren  set  his  tent  on  the  south 
side  of  the  townsite,  and  Bell  on  the  north.  Denny  was  not  well 
enough,  however,  to  move,  and  remained  at  Alki  until  a  house  could 
be  built  for  him.  His  comrades  first  put  up  cabins  for  themselves, 
and  then  one  for  Denny  on  the  bluff.  This  did  not  prove  a  conven- 
ient place,  however,  on  account  of  the  ruggtMlness  of  the  shore,  which 
made  access  to  and  from  tlie  beach  difticuh.  Indeed,  the  water  could 
be  reached  from  the  shore  onlv  bv  a  roundal)()ut  path.  He  therefore 
soon  afterwards  built  another  house  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Frye  l)lock  on  Front  street,  and  thus  the  chiinis  were  adjusted  so  as  to 
give  all  convenient  ways  to  tlie  water.  One  of  the  difliculties  of  set- 
tlement was  to  obtain  good  drinking  water.  Denny  sunk  a  well  forty 
feet  deep  in  the  gulcli,  but  found  only  (juicksand  and  a  very  small 
supply  of  water. 

This  first  ."^unnner  was  spent  l)v  tlie  ])ioneers  in  imj>roving  their 
claims  and  in  furnisliing  j>iling  and  timbers  to  vessels  in  the  harbor. 
Tliov  liad  a  number  of  visits  from  the  l)riu-  Fran/din  Adams,  Captain 
L.  M.  Felkcr;  and  tlie  l)rig  John  Daris,  whicli  was  first  owned  and 
commanded  by  Captain  (ieor^e  Phnnnu'r,  and  afterwards  by  Cai)tain 
A.  W.  Pray.     These  vessels  were  not  only  useful  for  i)urchasing  their 
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timber,  but  also  for  bringing  their  supplies.  There  was  then  ])ut  little 
produced  on  the  Sound,  and  groceries  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  obtained 
only  from  ships,  all  of  which  carried  a  small  stock  of  goods  as  they 
traded  along  the  coast.  From  such  craft  they  were  supplied  at  P^lliott 
Bay  with  pork  and  butter  brought  around  Cape  Horn  from  the  East, 
flour  in  barrels  from  Chili,  and  sugar  in  mats  from  China.  The  com- 
ing and  going  of  such  vessels  was  something  to  keep  up  the  life  of  the 
place  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  events.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year — October— occurred  one  of  the  most  im  portent  events  of  the  early 
history  of  the  place.     This  was  tlie  coming  of  Henry  L.  Yesler. 

Mr.  Yesler  proved  to  be  a  wortliy  comrade  of  the  men  who  had 
selected  the  place  a  few  months  before.  He  was  a  man  of  prac- 
tical education,  business  experience,  broad  ideas  and  liberal  means. 
From  his  native  state,  Maryland,  he  liad  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  here  a  busini^ss  of  large  proportions. 
Satisfying  himself  of  tlie  permanence  of  the  mining  interests  of  Cal- 
ifornia, he  concluded  that  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  particularly 
of  San  Francisco,  for  lumber  would  make  lumbering  a  great  business. 
He  therefore  came  up  to  Portland,  expecting  to  establish  himself  there. 
But  because  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Gciural  Wairetij  which  oc- 
curred about  that  time,  and  some  otlier  discouraging  things,  he  decided 
to  look  further.  At  Elliott  Bav  he  found  what  he  wanted.  Here  was 
an  unrivaled  harbor,  an  outlet  to  the  sea  impeded  by  no  shoals  or 
bars,  and  a  world  of  tlie  best  of  timber.  Looking  al)out  the  harbor 
he  preferred  as  a  site  the  point  where  Maynard  and  Boren  joined 
claims,  and  their  lines  were  accordingly  so  changed  as  to  let  him  in. 
Nothing  seems  to  the  historian  more  kindly  and  good  tempered  than 
the  disposition  of  these  pioneers,  who  had  a  city  already  in  view  and 
knew  something  of  the  value  of  their  land,  to  give  to  new  arrivals  an 
equal  advantage  with  themselves.  It  was,  it  is  true,  good  policy  to 
favor  active  men  with  business  interests,  and  to  offer  inducements  to 
locate  here ;  but  such  a  liberal  line  of  action  is  seen  and  appreciated 
only  by  the  liberal. 

Late  in  the  year — December — occurred  the  discovery  of  Salmon 
Bay,  the  original  Shilshole  of  the  Indians.  It  illustrates  fairly  well 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  first  occupants  of  Elliott  Bay  that  they 
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had  made  no  examination  further  north  for  a  better  site  than  their 
own.  The  discovery  of  this  water  Mas  quite  accidental,  and  the  inci- 
dent is  most  entei'tainine:lv  narrated  bv  Mr.  Dennv  : 

'•  When  we  selected  our  claims  we  had  fears  for  the  maintenance  of  our  animals  as 
our  stock  would  not  afford  them  sufficient  feed  in  the  winter  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  provide  feed  for  them,  which  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  From  statements 
made  by  Indians,  which  we  could  then  but  imperfectly  understand,  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  there  were  prairie  or  grass  lands  to  the  northwest,  where  w*e  might  find 
feed  in  case  of  necessity ;  but  we  were  too  busy  to  explore  until  in  December,  1852, 
when  Bell,  my  brother  and  myself,  determined  to  look  for  the  prairie.  It  was  slow 
and  laborious  traveling  through  the  unbroken  forest,  and  before  we  had  gone 
far  Bell  gave  out  and  returned  home,  leaving  us  to  proceed  alone.  In  the  afternoon 
we  unexpectedly  came  to  a  body  of  water,  and  at  first  thought  that  we  had  inclined 
too  far  eastward  and  struck  the  lake,  but  on  examination  we  found  it  to  be  tide  water. 
From  our  point  of  observation  we  could  not  see  the  outlet  to  the  Sound,  and  our  anx- 
iety to  learn  more  about  it  caused  us  to  spend  so  much  time,  that  when  we  turned 
homeward  it  soon  became  so  dark  that  we  were  compelled  to  camp  for  the  night 
without  dinner,  supper  or  blankets,  and  we  came  near  being  without  fire  also,  as  it 
had  rained  on  us  nearly  all  day  and  wet  our  matches  so  that  we  could  only  get  fire  by 
the  flash  of  a  rifle,  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Our 
camp  was  about  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  the  cove,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  made  our  way  to  the  cove  and  took  the  beach  for  home.  Of  course  our  failing 
to  return  at  night  caused  great  anxiety  at  home,  and  soon  after  we  got  on  the  beach 
we  met  Bell  coming  on  hunt  of  us,  and  the  thing  of  most  interest  to  us  just  then  was 
he  had  his  pockets  filled  with  hard  bread. 

"  This  was  our  first  knowledge  of  Shilshole  Hay,  which  we  soon  afterward 
fully  explored,  and  were  ready  to  point  new  comers  in  that  direction  for  locations. 
The  first  to  locate  were  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Kdnunid  Carr,  }\.  M.  Smithers,  David  Stan- 
ley, John  Ross,  F.  McNatt,  Joseph  Overholts,  Henry  R.  Pierce,  Hurley  Pierce  and 
William  Strickler.      McNalt  and  the  Pierces  afterwards  changed  their  location,  and 

Ira  W.  Utter  and Hall  came  in  and  occupied  the  ground  first  held  by  them.    Some 

of  them  had  the  impression  that  the  bay  must  be  a  great  resort  for  salmon  in  their 
season,  and  therefore  named  it  Sahnon  Hay,  but  time  proved  it  not  to  be  a  very  appro- 
priate name.  The  narrative  of  our  travels  and  discovery  will  doubtless  sound  strange 
to  some  now,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  inexperienced  persons  to  get  lost  between 
the  bay  and  the  lake,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  look  after  them  to  prevent 
their  suffering." 

The  events  from  Se])t(Miil)er  "iT),  ]X')l,  to  tlie  (^id  of  tlie  year  ISo^i, 
althou<]^li  the  acts  of  Imt  a  liaudful  nf  pioiuHTs,  nevertheless  made  uj)  a 
very  eonsithM'abh'  a<r<2:n'pite,  moving-  alono;  with  sometliing  of  the 
rapicUty  which  has  characterized  S(»attlc  (hiring  her  entire  career. 
Tliev  mav  l)e  summarized  as  follows:     Selection  of  chiimson  the  Du- 
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warn ish,  September  16th;  moved  on  them,  Septemlx^r  27th  ;  location 
at  Alki  Point,  Se{)tember  2r)th  or  26th  ;  foundation  of  cabin  hiid  at  Alki, 
September  28th ;  arrival  of  the  Ejcact  with  twenty-two  passengers, 
making  twenty-four  at  "New  York,"  November  I3th:  visit  of  V.  W. 
Pettygrove  and  L.  B.  Hastings  at  Alki,  in  November;  visit  of  the 
brig  Lconesa,  Captain  1).  II.  Howard,  for  piling,  in  winter,  perhaps 
Decemlx^r;  survev  of  Elliott  Hav  bv  Hell,  Hohmi  and  Dennv  followed 
bv  location  of  claims  on  the  east  shore,  Februarv  loth,  1802;  return 
of  D.  T.  Denny  and  Boren  to  the  Willamette  for  the  cattle,  March  2.*^d  ; 
arrival  of  Dr.  Mavnard  with  ScattltN  to  estal)lish  a  salmon  fisherv, 
March  .*nst;  during  the  summer  of  '02,  arrival  at  various  times  of  the 
brigs  Franklin  Adama  and  John  /Mr/.s*;  arrival  ofll.  L.  Yesler,  October ; 
discoverv  of  Salmon  l)av,  in  December. 

The  winter  of  18r)2-'o.3  was  characterized  ns  a  time  of  scarcitv.  It 
is  tol<l  so  gra[)hically  and  with  so  much  humor  l)y  Mr.  Denny  that 
his  account  mav  be  inserted  here.  It  is  seen  bv  this  that  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  place  was  not  by  any  means  a  ])icnic,  though  the  hard- 
ships were  borne  with  cheerfulness  and  good  humor. 

**ln  the  year  l8»')2-'o3,  but  few  vessels  visited  the  Sound  for  several  months,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  was  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  amounting  almost  to  distress.  Our 
pork  and  butter  came  around  Cape  Horn  and  flour  in  barrels  from  Chili,  sugar  mostly 
in  mats  from  China.  That  fall  I  paid  $SH)  for  two  barrels  of  pork,  and  flli)  for  a  barrel 
of  flour.  I  left  one  barrel  of  the  pork  on  the  beach  in  front  of  my  cabin,  as  I  sup- 
posed above  high  tide,  until  it  was  needed.  Just  about  the  time  to  roll  it  up  and  open 
it  there  came  a  high  tide  and  heavy  wind  at  night,  and  like  the  house  that  was  built 
upon  the  sand  it  fell,  or  anyway  it  disappeared.  It  was  the  last  barrel  of  pork  in 
King  county,  and  the  loss  of  it  was  felt  by  the  whole  community  to  l>e  a  very  serious 
matter.  There  were  different  theories  about  it.  Some  said  it  would  float  and  had 
gone  out  to  sea.  Others  thought  it  had  rolled  down  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into  deep 
water.  We  all  turned  out  at  low  tide  in  the  night  with  torches  and  searched  the  l>each 
from  the  head  of  the  bay  to  Smith's  Cove,  but  the  pork  has  not  yet  been  heard  from. 
After  the  loss  of  the  pork  our  flour  and  hard  bread  gave  out,  but  fortunately  we  had 
a  good  supply  of  sugar,  syrup,  tea  and  coffee,  and  with  fish  and  venison,  we  got  along 
quite  well  while  we  had  potatoes,  but  finally  they  gave  out.  We  then  had  to  make  a 
canoe  voyage  to  the  Indian  settlement  on  Hlack  river  to  get  a  fresh  stock  of  potatoes. 
Flour  sold  as  high  as  $40  a  barrel,  but  finally  the  stock  was  exhausted  so  that  it  could 
not  l>e  had  on  the  Sound  at  any  price  until  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  which  did  not  occur 
for  six  weeks  or  more.  This  was  the  hardest  experience  our  people  ever  had,  but  it 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  some  substantial  life-sup j)orting  food  can  always  be 
obtained  on  Puget  Sound,  though  it  is  hard  for  a  civilized  man  to  live  without  bread." 
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EVENTS  OF   1853 — 1855. 

This  was  a  time  of  growth.  Alki  Point  became  the  sole  property 
of  C.  C.  Terry,  his  brother  having  returned  East,  and  Low  early  in 
the  year  having  sold  to  him  his  interest.* 

In  April  of  1853,  arrived  Dexter  Horton  and  Thomas  Mercer. 
Mercer  brought  the  first  wagon,  and  when  it  was  unloaded  on  the 
beach,  there  was  not  a  rod  of  road  to  run  it  on.  But  the  rest  turned 
to  and  widened  out  the  trail  to  roll  the  vehicle  out  to  the  place  which 
he  took  on  Lake  Union.  The  wagon,  however,  proved  afterwards  very 
serviceable  to  the  town,  as  a  team  wiis  wanted  for  moving  wood  and 
lumber. 

This  season  others  also  came  in  and  the  claims  along  the  bay  and 
the  lakes  began  to  be  occupied.  The  wilderness  began  therefore  to 
seem  less  solitary. 

The  event,  however,  by  which  the  year  was  distinguished  was  the 
laying  off  of  a  townsite  and  the  filing  of  the  plat  before  a  notary. 
This  was  done  in  May. 

The  town  was  laid  off  so  as  to  conform  to  the  trend  of  the  shore 
line,  which  here  is  toward  the  northwest.  In  the  original  plat  of 
Denny  and  Boron  there  were  but  three  streets  f)arallel  w^ith  the  shore. 
These  wore  Front,  Second  and  Third.  Front  ran  about  as  it  now  does, 
with  its  western  edge  alontij  the  rim  of  the  l)luf!*.  These  streets  were 
laid  l)ut  four  rods  wide,  but  through  the  blocks  a  sixteen-foot  alley 
was  run  parallel  to  them.  On  the  south  line,  in  a  course  east  and 
west,  was  Mill  street,  now  YesKir  avenue.  At  an  angle  to  this,  north- 
east, came  James  street,  then  ('herry,  Columbia,  Marion  and  Madison ; 


*  The  embryo  city  of  New  York  never  advanced  beyond  a  chrysalis  condition, 
but  after  having  achieved  a  sawmill,  (soon  after  removed  to  Port  Orchard,)  a  public 
house  and  two  or  three  stores,  and  after  having  changed  iis  name  to  Alki,  an  Indian 
word  signifying  "  in  the  future  "  or  "by  and  by,'  which  was  both  name  and  motto,  it 
gave  way  to  its  more  fortunate  rival.  It  had  a  better  landing  than  Seattle,  at  that 
time,  but  the  harbor  was  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  north,  where  vessels  were 
sometimes  blown  ashore,  and  was  otherwise  inferior  in  position.  Terry  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years  removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  died  in  18()7.  Low  went  to  California  and 
the  East,  but  finally  returned  to  Tuget  Sound  where  he  settled  on  Snohomish  river 
near  Snohomish  City. — Bancroft,  p.  2.").  [It  was  not  only  a  quieter  harbor  at  Seattle, 
but  more  convenient  to  the  timber,  which  first  Denny  and  soon  Yesler  were  seeking.] 
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and  that  was  all.  All  the  streets  were  sixty -six  feet  wide.  In  each 
block  there  were  eight  lots  and  a  middle  alley.  The  lots  were  sixty 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  There  were  twelve  blocks,  the  one 
numered  "one"  at  the  intersection  of  Mill  and  James  being  fractional. 
Dr.  Maynard  had  a  few  blocks  laid  off  south  of  Mill  street,  and  his 
plat  was  filed  the  same  day. 

The  naming  of  the  city  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  It 
was  easily  decided  to  give  it  an  Indian  name,  although  it  was  sug- 
gested by  some  to  call  it  Elliott  for  the  p]nglish  admiral  in  honor  of 
whom  the  bay  had  been  christened  ;  but  that  was  too  little  significant 
of  anything  connected  with  the  iuti^rosts  or  history  of  the  place.  In- 
dian names  were  not  lacking,  but  those  of  the  shores  and  points  were 
hardly  usable.  Alki  Point  went  by  the  name  "Smoc^uampsh."  The 
shore  of  the  bay  by  Belltown  was  called  "Mulkmuckum**;  and  the 
spot  where  the  town  was  first  laid  ofi'  was  *'Zecluilalitcli."  These  were 
pure  Indian  words  and  the  whiti's  were  not  able  to  find  what  they 
meant.  The  Indians  would  answer  '^cultus"  to  their  inquiries,  mean- 
ing that  it  was  no  good  to  try  to  find  out,  or  for  them  to  try  to  explain ; 
the  meaning  probably  having  been  forgotten,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of 
our  names.  Discarding,  therefore,  these  meaningless  and  barbarous- 
sounding  appellations,  Mr.  Denny  and  Boren  and  Dr.  Maynard  decid- 
ed to  call  it  Seattle  for  the  chief  of  the  Suciuanipsh  and  Dewampsh. 
The  name,  as  we  pronounce  it,  is  a  corruption,  the  original  Indian  be- 
ing "Sealth."  Seattle  was  at  lirst  very  angry  that  his  name  should  be 
used  in  that  way,  thinking  that  harm  might  result  to  his  spirit  in  the 
future  life,  Indians  being  very  superstitious  as  to  their  names,  pictures, 
etc.;  but  he  soon  beciime  very  proud  of  it.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brave 
man,  a  good  friend  of  the  whites,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  origin  of 
the  city  at  a  time  when  savage  life  still  abounded. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  vear  there  was  a  considerable  addition  to 
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the  place  and  vicinity,  some  of  the  arrivals  having  come  by  the  new 
road  built  that  year  through  the  Natchess  pass  of  the  Cascade  mount- 
ains.    The  list  is  given  as  follows : 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  A.  L.  Porter  located  a  claim  on  the  prairie,  which  takes  its 
name  from  him,  and  Dominick  Corcoran  and  James  Riley  located  at  Muckleshoot 
prairie,  the  three  being  at  the  time  the  farthest  out  in  that  direction.     Lower  down 
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the  valley  were  Wm.  H.  Brannatj,  George  King,  Harvey  J  Dues,  Enos  Cooper,  Moses 
Kirkland,  William  Cox,  Joe  and  Arnold  Lake,  John  M.  Thomas,  R.  H.  Beaty  and  D. 
A.  Neely.  At  and  near  the  junction  of  White  and  Black  rivers  were  Wm.  H.  Gilliam, 
Joseph  Foster,  Stephen  Foster,  A.  F.  Bryant,  Charles  E.  Brownell,  and  further  up 
the  Black  river  O.  M.  Raton,  Joseph  Fanjoy,  IL  H.  Tobin,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Bigelow. 
On  the  Dewampsh  river,  of  those  now  remembered  who  have  not  already  been  men- 
tioned, we  have  John  Buckley,  August  Hograve,  George  ^lolt,  Dr.  S.  L.  Grow,  G.  T. 
Grow,  J.  C.  Averv',  Kli  B.  Maple,  C.  C.  Lewis,  Bennel  L.  Johns. 

On  the  lake  John  Harvey,  E.  A.  Clark,  T.  I).  Hinkley,  I^emuel  J.  Holgate;  on 
the  bay  south  of  town  John  C.  Holgate,  Edward  Hanford,  John  J.  Moss,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Charles  Walker. 

On  the  Puyallup  were  R.  A.  Finnell,  Abiel  Morrison  and  family,  John  Carson  and 
family,  J.  W.  McCarty  and  family,  Isaac  Woolery  and  family,  Willis  Boatman  and 
family,  Adam  Benson,  Daniel  E.  Lane,  William  Kincaid  and  family,  and  others  not 
now  remembered — Nicholas  Delin  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


The  year  IHo^  was  nlso  (listiiigui.sliO(.l  as  a  time  for  iindertiiking 
j)ul)lic  works.  Anion*::  the  first  of  these  was  that  of  road-making. 
Although  the  region  was  well  supplied  with  waterways  the  need  of 
wagon  roads  was  adniittiMl,  and  a  publie  highway  was  projected  to 
extend  from  Seattle  to  Steilaeoom.  This  was  laid  out  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Thurston  county,  but  before  it  was  opened  King  county 
was  set  ofli'  on  the  north.  At  the  time  of  the  division  A.  A.  Denny 
wtis  a   menil)er  of  the  l>oni'(l  of  countv  connnissioners  for   Thurston 
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county,  and  after  that  ev(Mit  still  ai^itated  the  road  question. 

This  vear  must  be  marked  as  an  rra  of  extraordinary  road  build- 
ing  in  the  territory,  and  Seattle  was  doing  its  part  to  keep  up. 
The  idea  upon  which  Pugct  Sound  was  settliMl,  that  it  was  not  only  a 
harbor  but  also  the  natural  terminus  of  overland  routes,  le<l  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  route  from  Umatilla  must  ])e  openi'd  by  a  wagon 
road.  Immi<z;rants  to  the  Willametti*  vallev  W(*nt  all  the  way  in 
wagons,  using  the  I>arlow  roa<l  to  Portland  which  ci'ossed  the  moun- 
tains at  the  foot  <>f  Mt.  Hood.  An  iMpially  good  pass  could  be  found 
oyer  tlu*  mountains  for  a  road  to  \\\o  Sound,  and  until  an  ecpially 
good  road  was  made  the  immigranis  would  go  to  the  \'alley  instead 
of  the  Sound.  As  eai'lv  as  iS.^iO  the  subject  was  discussed  at  Tum- 
water  and  Olympia,  and  Simmons  and  others  mad(*  an  attem])t  to  put 
the  road  tlirougli.  In  |s.")2  K.  II.  Lansdale  ex])lored  the  Natchess 
])ass  and  made  an  ellort  to  have  a  r<»ad  opened  by  tlu^  territory.  Col. 
Ebev  tailed  to  cari'v  tlii'  measure  ot'  his  iVieml,  but  secured  a  road  tax 
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of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  which  would  have  been  enough  to  do  the 
work.  The  legislature,  however,  memorialized  congress  on  the  sub- 
ject and  an  appropriation  of  $2(),(MK)  was  granted  for  a  military  road 
from  Fort  Stoilacoom,  on  the  Sound,  to  Fort  Walla  Walhi. 

In  the  meantime  the  i<lea  of  a  Pacitic  railway,  which  had  long 
been  working  in  the  mind  of  tlu'  ])ropIc  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  had 
taken  fonn  as  a  Northern  Pacific  road,  and  by  the  session  of  congress 
of  1852-3  a  survey  of  a  route  from  the  upper  Mississippi  was  authori- 
zed, to  be  directe<l  bv  the  secretary  of  war,  Jefferson  •  Davis.  lie 
placed  in  charge  of  this  survey  Isaac  I.  St(*V(*ns,  who  had  also  been 
appointed  as  first  governor  of  tlie  territory.  Stevens  was  to  begin  at 
the  east  end  and  survev  west,  and  at  t4ie  same  time  a   nartv   was  to 
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begin  on  the  Sound  and  survev  east,  to  meet  Stevens  somewhere  near 
the  upper  Columbia.  This  j)aity  from  the  Sound  was  put  in  charge 
of  GcK)rge  B.  McC'lellan,  then  a  captain.  lie  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  oi)ening  the  military  road  from  Steilacoom  to  Walla 
Walla. 

The  peoi)le  on  the  Sound  waited  anxiously  foi*  him  to  come  and 
begin  work.  They  had  good  reason  todou])t  his  getting  the  work  done 
that  year,  and  concluded  to  begin  upon  it  themselves.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  men  j)ledg(Ml  money  for  the  enterprise  and  about  forty  began  work 
at  once,  under  Edward  Jay  Allen,  of  ()lymj)ia,  as  superintendent  and 
engineer,  and  made  a  good  track  fnnn  the  settlements  to  the  foot  of 
the  mount^iins.  McClellan  did  not  ai  rive  until  about  the  last  of  June, 
and  was  then  so  straitc^ied  for  time  to  look  through  the  mountains 
and  meet  Stevens,  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  Allen  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  the  road  and  he  would  use  his  influence  to  hav(*  the  gov- 
ernment pay  him.  He  used  tlu*  settlers'  road  and  pass  to  get  over 
the  mountains,  but  the  settlers  have  never  Ikhmi  paid  for  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  they  got  their  road  through  the  mountains — in  a  fashion  ; 
blazing  a  trail  and  making  over  the  logs  a  sort  of  corduroy  bridges, 
which  were  simply  j)oles  piled  against  the  logs.  While  a  In'lp  to  horses 
they  were  rather  a  hinderance  to  wagons.  Th(»  road-builders  met  the 
immigrants  at  Wallula,  however,  and  gave  them  such  information  of 
the  road  as  induced  a  considerable  numlxM*  to  ('omc*  hither.  Thev 
had  slow  work  getting  over  the  mountains,  being  obliged  to  cut  their 
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way  much  of  the  distance,  and  often  traveling  no  more  than  three  miles 
a  day. 

It  was  to  meet  this  road  that  the  Seattle  people  began  work  and 
made  a  track  that  summer  by  which  a  number  of  families  reached  the 
place.  But  the  road  was  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  the  military  road 
was  but  little  improved  in  1854,  although  the  rest  of  the  $20,000  was 
expended,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855  a  trail  was  cut  through  direct 
across  the  mountiiins  from  Seattle  by  the  Meridian  prairie  country  and 
the  Green  river  trail  to  Rattlesnake  prairie.  But  the  Indian  war  so 
soon  following  put  an  end  to  road-making  of  all  kinds.  Even  the  road 
from  Steilacoom  to  Seattle  and  Alki  could  not  be  kept  open. 

As  a  general  sUitement  of  beginnings  at  Seattle — such  as  erection 
of  county,  the  postoffice,  first  steamers,  schools,  church  services,  cele- 
brations, etc.,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  following  from  Denny. 
No  apology  is  necessary  to  the  reader  for  making  this  extensive  quo- 
tation, and  to  Mr.  Denny  we  can  only  say  that  since  he  has  cut  out  so 
plain  and  direct  a  road  he  cannot  complain  if  the  narrator  take^  it  in 
preference  to  a  more  circuitous  and  more  unsatisfactory  route.  A  quo- 
tation here  is  better  than  a  summary. 

Yesler's  was  the  first  steam  sawmill  on  the  Sound,  and  when  he  began  to  cut  lum- 
ber we  built  frame  hou.ses  and  vacated  our  log  cabins  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  I 
believe  his  cook  house  for  the  mill  was  the  last  log  house  in  use  in  the  place.  In  the 
spring  of  1858  J.J.  Felt  located  at  Apple-tree  Cove  and  built  a  mill,  which,  after  the 
first  winter,  was  moved  to  Port  Madison  and  afterward  bought,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  G.  A.  Meigs.  Isaac  Parker,  Delos  Watterman  and  S.  B.  Hinds  came  up  on 
the  brig  John  Davis  to  assist  Felt  in  building  at  Apple-tree  Cove,  arriving  in  Seattle 
February  9th,  1858,  and  began  work  early  in  March.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1858  Ca|>- 
tain  Wm.  Renton  came  to  Alki  and  built  a  mill,  which,  early  in  1854,  he  moved  to 
Port  Orchard.  It  now  seems  strange  that  men  of  such  marked  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience as  they  possessed  could  have  overlooked  and  passed  by  such  superior  loca- 
tions as  Madison  and  Blakely,  but  I  suppose  it  was  upon  the  theory  that  Puget  Sound 
is  all  a  harbor,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  particular,  a  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  many  other  cases  on  the  Sound. 

In  July,  1858,  Captain  William  C.  Talbot  came  to  the  Sound  in  command  of  the 
schooner  Julius  Prin^le,  to  select  a  site  for  a  sawmill,  in  the  interest  of  Wm.  C. 
Talbot  &  Co.,  the  firm  being  composed  of  himself  and  A.  J.  Pope,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Clias.  Foster  and  Captain  J.  P.  Keller,  of  Fast  Machias,  Maine.  Among  others 
on  the  schooner  were  Cyrus  Walker,  present  manager  of  the  Pugct  Mill  Company, 
E.  S.  Brown,  millwright,  Nathaniel  Harmon,  Hill  Harmon,  David  Foster  and 
James  White,  all  of  the  state  of  Maine.     The  cargo  of  the  Pr ingle  consisted  of  lum- 
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ber,  tools  and  supplies  necessary  for  beginning  the  proposed  enterprise.  They  first 
anchored  in  Port  Discovery  Bay,  from  whence  they  made  explorations  round  the 
Sound  as  far  south  as  Commencement  Bay,  and  finally  determined  to  locate  at  Port 
Gamble,  to  which  point  the  schooner  was  brought  and  discharged  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  building  commenced.  On  the  5th  day  of  September,  18>>3,  the  schooner  L, 
P.  Foster,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  P.  Keller,  arrived  154  days  from  Boston,  having 
on  board  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  the  first  white  women  to  land  at  Port 
Gamble. 

The  Foster  brought  the  mill  machinery  and  general  outfit,  and  after  loading  with 
piles  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  Captain  Talbot,  Captain 
Keller  remaining  in  charge  of  the  mill,  where  he  continued  as  resident  partner  and 
manager  until  his  death. 

This  trio  of  noble  pioneers.  Pope,  Talbot  and  Keller,  l)eing  now  all  dead,  I  think 
I  may  with  propriety  speak  of  their  high  character  for  business  integrity  and  enter- 
prise. They  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who  do  not  idly  wait  for  something  to 
turn  up,  but  were  full  of  energy  and  push,  and  not  only  helped  themselves,  bnt  were 
ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  liand  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 

When  Captain  Talbot  and  party  were  looking  for  a  location  they  found  Captain 
Wm.  P.  Sayward  and  J.  K.  Thomdyke  busily  engaged  in  building  a  mill  at  Port 
Ludlow,  which  in  time  became  one  of  the  principal  mills  on  the  Sound  and  has 
finally  become  the  property  of  the  Port  Gamble  or  Puget  Mill  Company.  Sayward, 
one  of  the  founders,  died  suddenly  in  California,  and  Tliorndykc,  I  think,  is  still 
living. 

The  Oregon  legislature,  session  of  1852-'63,  divided  Thurston  county,  forming 
on  the  north  Pierce,  King,  Island  and  Jefferson,  and  appointed  as  a  county  board  for 
King,  J.  N.  Low,  L.  M.  Collins  and  myself,  county  commissioners;  H.  L.  Yesler, 
clerk,  and  C.  D.  Boren,  sheriff.  We  all  qualified  except  J.  N.  I/)w,  and  held  the  first 
commissioners*  court  March  5th,  1H58. 

We  obtained  our  mail  from  Olynipia,  the  nearest  postoflBce,  by  a  canoe  express, 
for  which  service  we  hired  Robert  Moxlie  to  make  weekly  trips  between  Seattle  and 
Olympia.  All  were  required  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  letter,  and  nearly  all  sub- 
scribed something  in  addition  to  support  the  express.  For  this  service  I  gave  the  lot 
now  owned  by  M.  R.  Maddox,  upon  which  the  City  Drug  Store  now  stands.  Our 
last  express  was  received  August  15th,  1858,  and  brought, us  twenty-two  letters  and 
fourteen  newspapers.  August  27th,  having  been  appointed  postmaster,  I  received  the 
first  United  States  mail  ever  delivered  in  Seattle,  and  opened  the  office  in  a  log  cabin 
where  Frye*s  opera  house  now  stands.  I,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
distinguished  honors  and  immense  emoluments  of  the  position  long.  Dr.  Maynard 
and  two  or  three  kindred  spirits  very  secretly  represented  to  the  department  that  I 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  administration  ;  in  fact  that  I  was  not  only  a  Whig  but 
an  "offensive  partisan,*'  and  got  me  relieved  October  11th,  1853,  by  the  appointment 
of  W^  J.  Wright,  a  little  drunken  doctor. 

This  intrigue  was  discovered  not  long  afler  the  petition  had  gone  on,  and  Geo. 
N.  McConnaha  and  other  friends  of  the  administration — in  other  words  Democrats — 
forwarded  a  protest,  and  on  May  4th,  1854,  I  was  recommissioned  by  Horatio  King, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  I  declined  the  appointment.     About  this  time 
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Wright  left  the  country,  forgetting  to  pay  his  bills  before  starting,  or  settle  with  the 
department,  and  Chas.  Plummer  was  next  appointed. 

In  early  times  we  occasionally  saw  the  Hudson  Bay  steamers  Beaver  and  Otter 
passing  to  and  from  the  station  at  Nisqually,  but  as  yet  no  American  steamer  had 
ever  navigated  ihese  waters.  The  first  Americart  steamboat  was  brought  to  the  Sound 
by  her  owners,  A.  B.  David  and  Warren  Gove,  on  tHe  deck  of  the  bark  Sarah  Warren 
in  October,  I808.  She  was  a  small  sidewheeler  called  the  Fairy,  and  made  several 
trips  to  Seattle,  and  occasionally  lower  down  the  Sound,  taking  the  place  of  our  cinoe 
express  in  carrying  the  mail,  but  she  proved  insufficient  as  a  sea  boat  on  the  lower 
Sound  and  a  small  sloop  called  the  Sarah  Stone,  was  for  a  time  put  on  the  line  by 
Slater  &  Webber.  In  the  fall  of  18.")4,  James  M.  Hunt  and  John  N.  Scranton  brought 
up  the  Major  Tompkins  and  contracted  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  Sound,  running 
through  to  Victoria,  and  in  March,  1H5'),  she  was  wrecked  in  entering  Victoria  harbor. 
The  next  steamer  was  the  iron  propeller  Traveler,  which  came  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  and  was  commande<l  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker.  Next  was  the  Water  Lily,  a  small 
sidewheel  boat  brought  up  by  Capt.  Wm.  Webster. 

The  fifth  and  last  one  I  shall  mention  was  the  Constitution,  put  on  by  Hunt  & 
Scranton  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Major  Tompkins. 

The  first  religious  service  in  Seattle  was  by  Bishop  Demers,  a  Catholic,  in  1852. 
The  next  was  by  Rev.  Benjamin  V.  Close,  a  Methodist,  who  came  to  Olympia  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  185.'J.  and  made  several  visits  to  Seattle  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  and  the  same  season  Rev.  J.  I'.  DeVore  located  at  Steilacoom.  C.  D.  Boren 
donated  two  lots  for  a  Methodist  Ivpiscopal  church,  and  in  November,  1S58,  Rev.  1). 
E.  Blaine  and  wife  arrived  and  Mr.  Blaine  at  once  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  a 
church  on  the  lots  donated  by  Boren.  This  was  the  first  and  only  church  in  the  place 
until  18()4,  when  Rev.  Daniel  Baglcy  built  the  Methodist  rrotcstant  church,  which  he 
painted  brown,  and  the  other  being  white,  they  were  ever  afterward  desiijnated  as  the 
"white"  church  and  "brown"  church.  Mrs.  Blaine  taught  the  first  school.  Miss 
Dorcas  Phillips  the  second  and  H.  .-X.  Clark  the  third. 

The  first  fourth  of  July  celel)ration  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  was  held  at  Olyinpia,  July  4th,  1S.')*J,  on  the  hill  where  the  old  school 
house  stood,  bnt  it  was  then  new  and  unfinished.  I).  R.  Bijj;elow  was  orator  and  B.  V . 
Shaw  ni  irshal,  but  I  do  not  now  remember  who  read  the  declaration. 

It  was  quite  a  respectable  celebration,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  popula- 
tion within  a  day's  travel,  and  (juite  a  number  like  myself,  from  a  greater  distance. 
Those  times  we  traveled  almost  entirely  by  canoe,  and  never  expected  to  make  the 
trip  from  Seattle  to  Olympia  in  less  than  two  days.  In  the  winter  I  have  frequently 
been  three  days,  and  camped  on  the  beach  at  night ;  and  on  one  trip.  I  well  remember, 
in  December  1<S")-.  the  weather  was  so  stormy  I  had  to  camp  two  nights  before  reach- 
ing Steilacoom. 

In  after  years  I  have  })aid  as  high  as  ten  dollars  steamer  fare  to  Olympia,  and 
when  it  got  down  to  six  dollars  we  thought  it  very  reasonable.  It  always  cost  me 
more  than  that  amount  by  canoe,  when  travelinir  alone  with  an  Indian  crew,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comfort  and  time  saved  by  steamer,  and  time  was  (juite  as  much  of  an 
object  with  us  capitalists  then  as  now. 
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SHIPS    AND    CRAFT    IN    THK    EARLY    TIMK. 

Seuttlo  was  not  at  first  a  place  whore  a  majority  of  the  ships  that 
entered  the  Sound  must  hmd.  It  was  for  the  purj)ose  of  ohtainin^i; 
timbers  that  the  crafts  sought  thesc^  waters,  and  they  stopped  at 
whatever  cove  or  inlet  or  shore  gave  hest  promise  of  supj)ly.  Some 
did  not  proceed  above  Port  Townsend.  Some  went  on  to  Budd's 
Inlet.  A  considerable  numl>er  did  not  go  above  Elliott  Hay.  To  a 
large  extent  these  vessels  were  the  common  interest  of  all  the  places 
on  the  Sound  and  their  history  here  l)el<»ngs  to  no  one  exclusively. 
St^attle  may  claim  an  int(»rest  in  them  even  though  they  did  not  all 
make  at  her  dock  the  terminus  of  their  vova<j:e.  Xearlv  all  sailed  to 
or  bevond  Elliott  Hav,  and  from  AIki  and  from  the  Seattle  shore  thi^ 
people  saw  them  go  by.  To  tliis  extent,  therefore,  they  became  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  i)eople.  It  was  from  the  ships  also  that  the 
dry  goods  and  groceries  were  obtained.  It  will  be  (juite  impossible, 
therefore,  to  convev  anv  definite  idea  of  the  earlv  times  without  tell- 
ing  something  of  the  sliips  that  the  people  hen^  all  knew.  A  ship  is, 
oil  the  whole,  the  most  nearly  personal  of  any  inanimat(Mhing.  It  is 
affect ionatelv  called  •' she,"  and  has  a  life  and  character  of  its  <»wn. 
The  great  relief  to  tlie  feeling  of  isolntion  and  loneliness  was  the 
coming  and  going  of  these  white-winged  messengers.  The  pleasure 
of  tlie  seamen  in  coming  ushore  was  only  e(jualled  by  that  of  the 
])eople  in  the  little  settlements  in  bewaring  and  seeing  something  from 
the  great  world  outside.  The  n(»ws  and  talk  of  the  ships  with  their 
familiar  names  and  histories,  forme<l  a  certain  stock  of  i)ublic  knowl- 
edge and  common  interest  that  was  ([uite  distinctive  of  tlu*  early  life 
of  the  Sound  and  of  such  settlements  as  that  at  Seattle  before  the 
day,  not  only  of  ftxilroads,  but  even  of  wagon  roads.  The  whites  did 
not  look  upon  them  with  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  Indians,  who 
regarded  them  as  if  from  another  planet,  but  th(\v  formed  a  hardly 
k\ss,  indeed  much  more,  striking  eleuKMit  of  their  existence,  for 
though  they  did  not  come  from  another  world,  they  came  from  ihr. 
world  bringing  civilized  food  and  clothing,  books  and  papers  and 
sometimes  letters  from  home.  It  was  niainlv  bv  them  that  couraire 
and  hope  were  kept  alive  and  life  made  endurable. 
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The  Indians  still  talked  of  the  ships  of  Vancouver  and  those  that 
since  the  last  century  had  traded  on  the  northern  coast.  All  these, 
however,  had  long  before  this  been  superseded  by  the  coasters  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  operated,  among  other  craft,  the  steamer 
Beaver.  This  vessel  made  regular  trips  from  Nisqually  to  the  stations 
to  the  north.  She  was  brought  out  from  England  as  early  as  1836. 
She  came  as  a  sailer,  but  the  machinery  for  converting  her  into  a 
steamer  was  brought  out  on  a  consort  at  the  same  time  and  was  put 
in  position  at  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia.  The  trial  trip  was  made 
around  Sauvie's  Island,  and  she  was  soon  put  on  the  northern  route 
as  a  coaster.  In  1846  she  was  re])aired  and  her  trips  were  confined 
to  the  route  from  Nisqually  to  Linn  Sound  at  the  head  of  Chatham 
Inlet.  She  was  used  for  the  business  of  the  company,  carrying  sup- 
plies to  the  posts  and  gathering  furs.  Her  later  career  has  been  inter- 
esting. Some  time  in  the  sixties  she  was  dniwn  off  from  the  com- 
pany's line  and  leased  to  the  British  government  for  use  under 
Lieutenant  Pender,  in  completing  the  survey  of  the  northern  waters, 
and  ten  years  later  was  sold  to  private  parties  who  still  make  use  of 
her  as  a  tug  boat  at  Victoria. 

As  it  was  the  gold  excitement  and  building  of  San  Francisco  in 
1849  that  stimulated  the  lumber  busijiess,  it  was  not  until  aftor  that 
date  that  American  vess(»ls  began  to  enter  the  Sound.  The  first  of 
these  is  rememl)ere<l  as  the  OrJrit,  a  l)rig  that  came  up  to  Tum water  in 
Januarv,  1850.  She  was  an  adventurous  craft  and  had  an  eventful 
liistorv.  She  came  to  the  coast  from  Calais,  Maine,  where  probably 
she  was  built.  She  was  brought  to  California  by  a  party  of  Argon- 
auts, wlio  upon  touching  the  soil  of  tlie  Golden  State  were  ready  to  sell 
their  craft.  A  party  of  Puget  Sound  men,  wanting  to  come  up  to  their 
homes,  decided  to  buy  her  and  take  passage  in  their  own  ship.  These 
were  I.  N.  Ehev,  B.  F.  Shaw,  J]dmund  Sylvester  and  Jackson.  With 
them  as  passenger  they  l)rought  C.H.  Smith.  At  Tumwater  Michael  Sim- 
mons had  just  sold  his  claim  to  Crosby  and  Gray  for  ^'^'),000,  and,  seek- 
ing investment  for  his  money,  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  brig 
with  tlie  intention  of  importing  goods  and  going  into  merchandising. 
The  Orh'ii  was  accordingly  sc^it  to  San  Francisco,  making  the  voyage 
in  July,  with  Smith  as  supercargo,  and  William  II.  Dunham,  the  old 
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master,  in  charge.  Soon  after  his  return  the  hitter  was  killed  hy  a 
fall  from  his  horse  at  the  prairie  alx)ve()lympia  wherehe  was  taking  up 
land.  Simmons  began  selling  his  goods  and,  iin<ling  his  hrig  of  little 
further  use,  traded  her  oft*  to  a  company  that  sent  her  the  next  year 
by  a  Captain  Butler  to  the  Columbia  river.  In  crossing  the  bar  she 
was  drawn  into  the  breakei*s  and  abandontMl  l)v  the  crew  ;  but  on  the 
turn  of  the  tide  she  was  floated  off  and  drifted  safclv  into  Bakers  bay. 
Being  picked  up  here  by  a  wrecking  party  from  Astoria,  she  was  held 
forsalvage,  but  finally  was  brought  around  by  Simmons  to  the  Sound 
and  knocked  down  at  marshal's  sale,  going  to  John  M.  Swan,  II.  A. 
Goldsborough  and  others.  She  was  loaded  with  piles  by  her  new 
ow^lers  and  started  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  Straits  of  Kuca, 
however,  she  was  met  by  a  furious  gale  c)f  wind  that  carried  away  the 
rigging  but  did  not  prevent  her  taking  refuge  in  the  port  of  Escjui- 
mault,  where  she  was  again  sold,  going  this  time  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  $1,000.  By  her  British  owners  she  was  refitted,  and 
named  the  TH^covery — perhajis  to  be  rid  of  \\vv  unhicky  history — and 
used  as  a  coaster.  In  iHoo  she  was  set  to  collecting  licenses  on  the 
Frazer.  After  this  she  passed  once  more  into  the  lian<lsof  Americans, 
Leonard  and  (rreen  of  Portland,  by  whom  she  was  sent  to  China  where 
she  was  sold  again — and  there  she  disappears. 

In  April  a  British  vessel,  the  Alhioti,  cam<*  up  to  get  timber  at 
Dungeness.  Her  ownei^s  directcMl  the  captain  to  cut  on  the  Ishuid  of 
Vancouver,  in  pursuance  of  permission  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, unless  he  could  l)uy  it  very  cheap  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Straits.  This  officer,  finding  the  timber  at  Dungeness  but  no  one  to 
buy  it  of,  nor  apparently  anyone  standing  guard  over  it,  began  helping 
himself,  employing  Indians.  This  was  reported,  however,  to  the  col- 
lector, General  John  Adair,  at  Astoria,  and  by  his  order  the  vessel  was 
seized  for  entering  without  reporting,  and  for  depredations  on  public; 
land.  She  was  brought  up  to  Steilacoom  and  hehl  until  reU^ased  by 
negotiation  ;  but  the  country  gained  at  least  three  settlers  l)y  the  affair — 
Wm.  Bolton,  Frederick  Rabjohn,  and  William  KldcM-s,  who  staid  in  the 
territory  and  took  claims  at  Steilacoom  prairie.  About  the  same  time 
the  Hudson's  Bay  schooner  Cadboro  is  mentioned  as  in  the  Upper 
Sound,  she,  too,  having  got  into  difficulty  with  the  customs  authorities 
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for  importing  goods  without  entry.  Such  difficulties  were  soon  obvi- 
ated by  making  Nisqually  a  port  subject  to  Astoria,  with  a  deputy 
there. 

While  the  Albion  was  at  Dungenoss,  Rabbeson,  of  Olympia,  with 
Eaton  and  others,  took  a  canoe  voyage  down  to  her,  and  on  the  way 
back  fell  in  with  an  American  vessel  coming  for  timber,  and  they 
piloted  her  to  the  upper  Sound  and  got  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
cargo.  This  was  the  Pkiades.  The  Robert  Bowen  is  spoken  of  as  the 
next. 

In  July  appeared  the  historic  brig,  the  Geo.  W.  Emory,  under  Cap- 
tain Lafayette  Balch.  By  her  a  lot  of  merchandise  was  brought  to 
Olympia,  but  as  terms  to  suit  the  capUiin  could  not  be  obtained  at 
this  point  he  sailed  down  to  Steilacoom  and  there  put  up  a  house  that 
he  had  on  his  ship  in  sections,  and  ultimately  founded  the  city.  On 
the  second  trip,  completed  in  November,  the  brig  brought  up,  among 
others,  Plummer  and  Batchelder,  who  settled  Port  Townsend.  Out  of 
the  loins  of  this  ship,  therefore,  sj)rang  two  cities.  Port  Townsend 
became  thereafter  a  busy  shii)ping  i)oint  for  those  early  days,  export- 
ing both  round  and  square  timber.  The  brig  Wellingsly,  brig  Javies 
Marshal,  shij)  Talmer  and  l)ark  Marij  Adavis  came  here  once  or  more 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  Mary  Dare  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  brigantine  plying  on  the 
Sound  and  tlu?  northern  watc^rs.  She  and  the  Bearer  were  at  one  time 
detaiuinl,  like  the  Alhian  and  Cadhoro,  for  customs  irregularities. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S51  the  (^ueen  Charlotte  island  schooners  were 
on  the  Sound. 

A  gr(»at  excitement  was  created  l)y  a  man  named  Duncan  McEwan, 
recently  from  Australia,  wlio  exliihited  cliunks  of  gold  whicli  he  said 
had  been  cut  from  quartz  on  tliat  island.  This  report  gave  rise  to 
three  distinct  expeditions,  two  from  ()lyni])ia  and  one  from  Portland. 
The  first  was  l)v  tlie  schooncM*  (Jr(n'(/inna.  A  com])anv  of  twentv-two, 
besides  five  as  cn^w,  made  up  tlie  party  and  sailed  to  the  island.  They 
were  wreeke*!  in  the  eountrv  (►f  the  eniel  iiaidali  Indians,  who  mal- 
treated  them,  tnkin<j^  their  elotliing  and  all  otlier  articles  of  value,  and 
hurncMl  tlie  ship  to  u'et  the  iron.  Tlie  mh-oikI  (^x])edition  was  that  in 
the  schooner  J)(in(trl.s  C/o/v,  under  (aptain    IJaleh.     The  lirst   that   he 
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learned  of  the  gold  was  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  where  he,  eoniing  in, 
met  the  Georglxinn  going  out.  Upon  the  news  l)eing  eonnnunieated  to 
him  he  promised  to  go  too,  hut  said  that  he  must  tirst  sail  to  Olympia. 
On  reaching  home  he  prepared  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the  (ieorgiana, 
and  started  in  December.  On  reaching  the  ishind  he  found  the  wrecked 
adventurers,  but  Inking  too  weak  handed  to  assist  them,  put  back  at 
once  for  help.  At  Steilacoom  an<l  Olympia  he,  on  authority  of  sub- 
collector  Moses,  made  uj)  a  rescuing  party  whom  he  took  to  the  scene 
of  the  disiister,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  unfoilunate  gold 
hunters.* 

The  third  expedition  was  from  Poilland  l>y  tlu^  steamer  Exact,  of 
which  we  have  heard  before,  and  tin*  mention  of  whose  name  recalls 
the  fact  that  we  have  now  brought  this  ship  history  up  to  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  Seattle.  This  (expedition  was  made  in  saft^ty  and  no 
disasters  wa.s  met  at  the  island,  but  there  was  found  no  gold  excepting 
quartz  that  rec|uire<l  blasting.  Other  fruitless  st^arebes  were  made,  but 
none  of  these  were  from  the  Sound. 

The  Una,  i\  brigantine  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  stranded 
about  this  time  at  (ape  Flattery,  and  the  passenger-^  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  by  the  Dctnnrl.s  Our.  In  the  spring  of  IS.VJ  the  Mnri/  Tay- 
lor brought  Pettygrove,  Hastings,  ('linger  and  otluM's  from  Portland 
to  Port  Townseild.  Earlv  in  the  same  vear  tbe  Lrom-f^d  loaded  at  Alki 
Point  and  the  Franklin  Admns  and  John  Dari.s  made  trips  during  the 
following  sunnner. 


*  Particulars  of  Uie  wreck  and  rescue  are  briefly  as  foUows  :  Capt  Rowland,  on 
the  Georgianay  having  a  crew  of  five,  and  twenty-two  passengers,  was  driven  out  of  his 
course  to  the  east  side  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  but  sought  to  reach  Gold  Harbor 
on  the  west  side  by  directing  his  vessel  through  Skidegate  channel  which  divides  the 
island.  She  was  anchored  on  the  evening  of  November  ISth  in  a  little  harbor  called  by 
the  natives  Kom-she-nah.  Two  Haidahs  boarded  her  here  and  refused  to  leave  on 
account  of  a  rising  southeast  gale.  By  this  same  wind  the  schooner  was'^unmoored[and 
driven  ashore,  and  the  whites  as  they  sought  safety  on  land  were  seized  by  the  Haidahs, 
part  of  whom  were  then  camping  and  part  congregating,  and  plundered  of  their^cloth- 
ing.  By  the  savages  the  wreck  was  also  seized  and  rifled  of  its  goods  The  nearly  naked 
white  men  were  set  to  menial  service  but  not  otherwise  maltreated.  On  promise  of 
reward,  the  Indians  consented  to  take  three  of  them,  Samuel  Howe,  McKwan  and 
Gibbs,  to  Fort  Simpson,  the  nearest  Hudson  Bay  station — a  five  days'  voyage  in  open 
boat  without  blankets.  Though  aid  was  asked  at  once  of  the  commandant,  Captain 
McNeil,  four  weeks  were  spent  here,  and  nothing  was  accomplished  to  relieve  the 
men  among  the  Haidahs,  who  were  not  rescued  until  the  arrival  of  the  Demaris  Cove. 
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From  November  15,  1851,  to  June  30,  1852,  the  vessels  reporting 
at  Olympia  are  given  as  follows :  Brigs,  Orbits  Geo.  W.  Emory,  G.  W, 
Kendall,  John  Davis,  Franklin  Adams,  Danid,  Leonesa,  Jane,  Eagle; 
brigantine,  Mary  Dare ;  schooners,  Exact,  Demuris  Cove,  Susan  Sturges, 
Alice,  Franklin,  Mary  Taylor,  Cynosure,  Honolulu  Paeket,  Mexican,  Cecil; 
bark,  Brontes;  steamer,  Beaver ;  schooner  Georgiana  wrecked  at  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island.  The  schooner  Harriet,  bound  from  the  Columbia 
to  San  Francisco  and  blown  out  of  her  course,  put  into  the  straits 
from  stress  of  weather. 

Other  vessels,  as  the  Cabot,  arrived  in  1853,  but  the  list  need  not 
be  further  enlarged.  Enough  has  been  mentioned  to  show  that  there 
was  a  tolerably  lively  commerce  on  the  Sound  even  from  the  earliest 
settlement.  After  the  sawmills  came  into  operation  in  1853  the  water 
began  to  be  lively  with  flying  ships,  but  this  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  chapter  on  commerce  and  will  be  referred  to  that  head. 

THE    TOWN     AND    PEOPLE. 

By  the  summer  of  1855,  preceding  the  siege,  the  number  of 
houses  of  all  descriptions  had  reached  about  forty  or  forty-five.  They 
were  clustered  on  the  shore  by  the  i)oint.  There  were  no  houses 
nortli  of  Madison  street  and  none  east  of  Second,  except  a  building 
or  two  between  James  and  Columbia,  and  a  house  near  where  the  gas 
works  now  stand.  South  of  the  old  Mill  street,  now  Yesler  avenue, 
there  were  a  number  of  buildings  along  Commercial  street  as  far  as 
King. 

The  most  inii)ortant  structure  in  the  village  was  Yesler's  sawmill 
at  the  foot  of  Mill  street.  In  more  senses  than  one  it  was  the  life  of 
the  place.  Here  most  of  the  men  in  the  town  earned  their  money ; 
here  the  ships  came  for  cargoes  and  discharged  their  groceries.  Its 
I)u(!ing,  buzzing  and  blowing  of  steam  made  the  music  of  the  bay, 
and  the  hum  of  its  saws  was  the  undertone  of  every  household.  By 
its  whistle  all  the  clocks  were  regulated  and  the  whole  village  econo- 
my was  carric'd  on.  It  was  not  a  large  mill,  having  only  some  fifteen 
thousand  feet  cai)acity,  but  as  the  price  of  lumber  was  three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  now,  the  value  of  its  output  was  not  inconsiderable. 
The  house   next  in   interest   was  the  log  mess-house.     As  the  name 
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implies,  this  was  the  eating  house  of  the  mill  hands.  But  in  addition 
to  this  use  it  was  town  hall,  court  room,  meeting  house  and  hotel. 
All  the  legal  business  was  transactol  here  and  nearly  all  social  gather- 
ings met  here.  It  was  the  lounging  phice  where  the  men  collected 
and  heard  the  news  and  told  stories.  A  low,  long,  nunbling  ali'air 
without  architectural  pretentions,  it  j>ossessed  a  certain  homely 
attractiveness  and  was  the  last  log  building  to'be  taken  down.  ISoon 
after  the  mill  began  running  the  people  built  frame  houses  in  a  style 
that  we  should  now  call  old  fashioned,  with  clapboards  and  white 
paint,  and  one-story  or  story  and  a  half  in  height.  Such  comi)ara- 
tively  good  houses,  however,  were  (|uite  few,  tht^  rest  were  shanties  or 
cabins.  The  street.s  were  unimproved,  full  of  stumps  and  mud  holes, 
and  a  single  team  <lid  the  carting.  Hell's  house,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Belltown,  was  not  in  the  town  at  all,  and  was  burned  by 
the  Indians.  Mercer's  house  was  far  in  the  country  on  Lake  Union, 
and  was  the  only  dwelling  out  of  town  spared  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  The  forest  closed  down  on  the  city  and  it  was  deep  woods 
beyond  Third  street. 

Thomiis  Mercer  was  one  of  the  most  useful  meni])ers  of  the  little 
community.  By  trade  and  education  he  was  far  from  a  pioneer,  hav- 
ing worked  until  he  was  twenty-one  in  a  woolen  mill.  He  went,  how- 
ever, from  his  native  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  learned  some  of  the  hooks 
and  crooks  of  pioneer  life  on  the  jirairie,  finding  that  hands  as  soft  as 
a  girFs  might  soon  be  made  strong  and  hard  enough  to  swing  tln^  axe 
and  maul,  and  guide  the  plough. 

But  the  exceasive  cold  of  the  prairies  led  him  to  look  at  length  for 
a  milder  climate,  and  for  a  number  of  vears  he  made  a  studv  of  Ore- 
gon.  He  became  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  that  he 
was  fref[uently  called  upon  by  the  neighbors  to  come  and  tell  them 
alx)ut  Oregon  as  if  he  had  been  there.  Indeed,  he  fell  to  dreaming  of 
being  here  and  in  one  of  liis  dreams  appeared  to  be  in  a  forest  wIhtc 
there  was  a  sidehill  swamp  with  a  lake  beyond  and  bay  upon  which 
one  might  come  to  his  home  all  the  way  in  a  boat — his  home  in  Illi- 
nois being  some  eight  miles  above  river  navigation.  The  particulars 
of  this  dream  correspond  curiously  well  with  the  surroundings  of  his 
present  home  on  Lake  Union,  and  the  dream  is  a  sort  of  life  touch 
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showing  the  somewhat  mystical  element  which  entered  into  early  life 
on  our  coast ;  although  Mr.  Mercer  is  not  in  the  least  a  superstitious 
man.  When  he  stiirted  from  Illinois  he  planned  to  come  to  Puget 
Sound,  thus  l)eing  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  most  of  the  set- 
tlers were  directed  hither  after  reaching  Oregon.  On  the  way,  just  as 
he  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  tcnlious  journey,  being  at  the  Cascades, 
he  met  with  the  greatest  bereavement  that  can  befall  a  man — the  loss 
by  death  of  his  wife.  With  his  four  little  motherless  girls  he  came  on 
to  the  end  of  his  journey.  At  Portland  he  was  invited  by  Lot  Whit- 
comb  and  ThomjLs  Carter  to  join  a  j)arty  for  Gray's  Harbor,  but  declined 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old — nearly  forty — to  wait  for  the 
development  of  that  region.  As  for  his  children,  there  were  kind 
people  that  offered  to  take  thorn  and  bring  them  up,  but  his  oldest 
daughter  said  that  she  could  keej)  house  for  him — she  w^as  thirteen — 
and  the\"  must  all  st^y  together.  She  kept  her  word  nobly,  denying 
herself  that  she  might  send  her  three  little  sisters  oif  through  the 
wood  path  to  the  log  school  house.  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the 
endeavors  of  these  brave  children  met  before  long  the  attainments  of 
education  and  culture  tliat  thev  so  much  valued.  For  seven  years 
Mr.  Mercer  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to  his  girls. 

Among  the  ellects  that  he  brought  to  the  Sound  was  a  wagon — 
alluded  to  heretofore — and  a  span  of  horses.  One  of  these  animals 
was  an  old  mare  useful  eliielly  in  l)ucking  straw  from  tlie  thresher. 
He  was  about  to  sell  this  animal  upon  liis  departure  for  Illinois.  A 
neiglibor,  however,  advised  him  tliat  she  would  be  his  best  animal  on 
the  i)lains,  and  after  due  deliberation  he  decided  to  take  her.  He 
found  that  she  proved  ecpial  to  tlie  occasion,  and  for  eleven  yeai's 
served  her  master  most  faithfully.  Slie  was  the  j)ione(T  horse  of  Seat- 
tle;  Tib  was  her  name,  and  her  grave  near  the  old  Mercer  homestead 
is  still  carefullv  marked.  With  his  horses  and  wa^on,  the  onlv  team 
in  town,  Mr.  Mercer  had  a  nionojKily  of  the  express  business,  and 
recalls  with  great  enjoyment  the*  fact  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  the 
teamsters.  The  roads  were  far  from  good,  but  he  boasts  that  he  sur- 
mounted all  the  diflieulties  of  driving  about  the  stumps  and  ])acking 
his  loads  of  lumber  even  into  tlu*  houses  to  which  thev  were  destined. 
He  also  did  much  in  the  line  of  delivering  wood  on  the  wharf  for  the 
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steamers,  among  which  he  remembers  the  historic  Mai^achnsettH. 
Sometimes  he  did  the  wood-choppiug  liimself,  but  ho  usually  found  it 
more  profitable  to  hire  Indians.  Among  the  Indians  he  was  able  to 
move  with  perfect  security,  even  going  out  for  loa<ls  of  wood  tluring 
the  time  of  the  siege.  Of  all  tlie  houses  in  the  county  left  to  the 
depredations  of  the  savages  his  alone  was  left  unburntand  unharmed. 
The  Indians  were  afterwards  asked  the  reason  of  this  and  answered 
that  they  thought  he  might  want  to  use  it  again.  It  was  said  to  him 
by  a  neighbor  that  if  he  had  stayed  on  his  phut*  with  his  little  girls 
the  Indians  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  He  was  always 
exceedingly  kind  to  them. 

To  him  must  be  given  the  credit  of  naming  the  lakes.  Up  to 
1854  they  had  gone  without  a  name  other  than  the  Indian  designa- 
tion "tenas  chuck"  and  "bias  chuck,"  (little  water  and  big  water), 
barren  of  even  proper  Indian  names.  All  agreed  that  distinctive 
names  should  be  given  to  the  lakes,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  satisfactory  ones.  A  i>ublic  meeting  was  called  to  settle 
the  question,  and  Mercer's  suggestion,  that  the  larger  one  be  named 
Washington  for  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  smaller  Tnion,  iis 
sometime  to  become^  the  connecting  or  uniting  link  between  the  larger 
lake  and  the  Sound,  met  with  hearty  approval,  and  these  names  were 
adopted.  The  name  of  the  little  lake  contained  a  i>ropliecy  that  still 
awaits  fulfillment,  yet  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  so  acceptable. 
Mr.  Mercer  lived  a  i>art  of  the  time  on  his  farm  and  a  part  in  the 
town  until  the  city  spread  out  to  include  the  farm.  He  nuide  a  filing 
to  include  320  acres,  the  west  half  extending  upon  that  sightly  traet 
now  known  as  Queen  Anne  town,  but  another  made  a  filing  on  this 
part  on  the  ground  that  Mercer  was  a  single  man.  Not  wishing  to 
carry  the  matter  to  court,  Mr.  Mercer  was  contented  with  the  portion 
fronting  on  Lake  Union. 

One  of  the  arrivals  of  1852,  who  has  l)ecome  eminent  in  the  state 
as  well  as  in  the  city,  was  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  for  whom  Smiths  Cove 
was  named.  He  came  to  this  country  a  man  of  culture  and  education, 
having  been  born  in  Ohio  in  18o()  and  educated  at  Alleghany  college, 
where  he  also  studied  medicine.  Finishing  his  professional  studies  at 
Cincinnati,  he  was  drawn  into  the  migratory  movement  to  the  west, 
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aiming  in  the  beginning  to  go  to  the  gold  region  of  California.  While 
in  the  Nevada  mountains,  however,  he  decided  to  accompany  his  com- 
rades to  Oregon,  in  order  to  see  the  famous  valleys  of  that  state,  par- 
ticularly the  Willamette,  of  which  he  heard  more  and  more  as  he 
came  westward.  He  intended  to  go  on  to  the  gold  mines  after  visiting 
Oregon.  On  reaching  Portland,  then  a  lively  town,  however,  he  heard 
much  of  a  Northern  Pacific  railroad  to  terminate  on  the  Sound. 
Coming  to  Olympia  and  concluding  that  the  road  when  built  must 
cross  the  mountains  through  Sno([ualmie  pass  and  that  Seattle  was  the 
point  nearest  tide  water,  he  decided  to  locate  at  this  little  place.  There 
were  a  few  cabins  at  that  time,  but  they  were  so  hidden  by  the  immense 
timber  that  the  shore  appeared  practically  a  wilderness.  Coming  along 
in  a  canoe  with  Collins,  he  asked  where  the  town  Wiis,  for  there  was 
nothing  visible  from  the  shore  excei)t  a  small  improvement  of  Dr. 
Maynard's.  It  was  his  intention  to  practi(te  his  profession,  but  the 
place  afforded  him  altogether  too  little  sickness,  and  he  soon  saw  that 
to  realize  any  profit  from  living  here  he  must  do  as  the  rest  were 
doing,  and  get  a  piece  of  land.  He  chose  a  place  at  the  north  end  of 
the  bay  where  he  believed  the  railroad  must  first  touch  the  water,  and 
in  the  woods  began  pioneer  life  in  earnest.  He  found  this  sort  of 
existence  tedious  in  tlie  extreme  without  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
cultivated  tastes,  and  being  still  young,  he  sufiered  greatly  from  home- 
sickness, lie  stuck  to  his  place,  however,  not  losing  faith  in  the  rail- 
road. In  the  course  of  time  he  interested  himself  in  clearing  up  his 
land,  making  pasturage  for  his  cows,  setting  out  an  orchard  and  exper- 
imenting with  his  tide  lands.  Not  giving  ui>  his  practice  altogether, 
he  invented  a  way  of  combining  both  his  vocations;  he  built  an 
infirmary  on  his  place  to  which  he  brought  his  i)atients,  never  refusing 
any  in  need  of  care.  li\  as  was  often  the  case,  they  had  no  money  to 
pay,  he  had  them  settle  by  doing  some  clearing  on  his  land. 

In  addition  to  his  private  enterprises,  \\v  has  as  the  years  have 
passed  by,  l)orn(»  a  full  share  of  pul)lic  burdens,  l)ecoining  the  first 
superintendent  of  public  seliools  in  the  county,  and  serving  three  terms 
in  the  lower  house  and  two  t(^rnis  in  the  upper  hous(^  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  lie  was  pr(\si(lent  of  the  latter  one  term.  His  widely 
read  contributions  to  the   territorial  press  hav(^  also  made  him  well 
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known  throughout  the  coast.  He  has  Ihh'U  pronounced  by  an  eastern 
magazine  as  "  an  able  medical  man  and  a  iM)et  of  no  ordinary  tiilent,  a 
rare  scholar  and  a  good  writer." 

It  was  his  Siile  of  land  to  the  raih'oa<l  company  at  a  nominal  price 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  past  dt*i*ade. 
When  he  fii'st  came  he  imagined  that  the  city  would  be  built  in  a  few 
years — about  five — ^Imt  now  after  a  lifetime,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  expectations  realize<l. 

Jacob  Maple  was  born  on  the  Monogahela  river,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1793.  His  father  removed  to  Jeflerson  county,  Ohio,  in  1800  and  died 
in  1812.  The  family  lived  subsecjueiitly  in  southern  Iowa  ,whence 
they  emigrated  to  Oregon  by  way  of  California. 

To  J.  C.  Holgate  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  visited  Elliott 
Bay  with  a  view  of  making  a  settlement.  Holgate  was  from  Iowa, 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1847,  when  a  youth  of  but  nine- 
teen. He  was  a  son  of  Abraham  L.  Holgate,  a  pioneer  of  (.)hio  and 
later  of  Iowa.  In  his  childhood  he  was  verv  delicate  in  health  and 
being  unable  to  take  robust  exercise,  had  for  a  large  part  of  his 
amusement  the  overhauling  and  ransacking  of  his  father's  old  books 
in  the  garret.  A  sister,  four  years  older,  made  it  a  practi(*e  to  read  to 
him  when  he  became  old  enough  to  wish  to  know  what  was  in  the 
books,  and  the  works  that  most  intercste<l  him  w(Te  the  record  of  Gen. 
Pike's  expedition  and  the  journals  of  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  expedition.  The  sister  explained  and  enlarged  uiK>n  these 
accounts,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  amuse  him,  and  during  his  spells  of 
ague  she  diverted  him  with  stories  of  Oregon,  a  land  of  perpetual 
spring,  without  thunder,  the  dread  of  the  nervous  child,  and  of  vistas 
of  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  ocean.  The  boy  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  come  to  this  romantic  countrv,  and  the  summer  that  he 
was  nineteen  he  joined  the  party  of  Seth  Luelling  of  Salem,  Iowa. 
Reaching  Vancouver  during  the  following  autunni  he  found  the  young 
territory  in  excitement  over  the  Cayuse  outbreak,  and  joined  the  forces 
of  Gilliam  to  punish  the  murderei-s  of  Whitman.  During  the  war  he 
took  a  brave  part,  on  one  occasion  performing  a  deed  of  the  utmost 
daring.  The  horses  of  the  trooj)  with  which  he  was  connected  having 
been  stolen,  the  detachment  was  left  in  the  midst  of  the  enemv   with- 
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out  the  means  of  reaching  the  main  command.  The  animals  were 
picketed  by  the  Indians  at  a  distance,  but  in  view,  with  the  evident 
intent  of  drawing  the  whites  into  ambush.  The  commander  of  the 
squad  understood  this  and  explained  it  to  the  men,  but  addeil  that 
tliey  must  have  their  horses  or  all  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
hostiles.  lie  then  asked  if  there  was  anv  one  who  would  volunteer  to 
go  and  cut  the  lariats  and  let  the  animals  loose,  as  he  thought  they 
would  run  back  to  their  camp.  Holgate  volunteered  to  do  it.  "  You 
can't  spare  a  man,  and  I  am  only  a  boy,"  was  what  he  said.  It  was 
felt  to  be  sure  death,  but,  with  a  halfbreed  boy  who  generously  agreed 
to  accompany  him,  he  went  down  and  released  the  beasts,  and  they  at 
once  came  flying  l)ack.  Strange  to  say  he  was  not  fired  upon,  the 
Indians  afterwards  saying,  "  Oh,  cultus."  They  thought  him  too  little 
to  kill,  for  he  was  small  and  pale  even  for  his  years. 

After  the  war,  during  the  latter  days  of  which  he  was  seriously 
sick  with  measles,  he  was  told  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany who  had  heard  of  his  gallantry  and  took  an  interest  in  him, 
tliat  if  it  was  the  best  countrv  for  health  he  was  after  he  should  come 
to  Puget  Sound.  Just  before  going  to  the  war  he  had  decided  to  take 
a  claim  on  Tualatin  j)lains,  but  upon  learning  of  the  Sound  as  a 
better  pbice,  he  miule  a  tour  of  exj)lonition  in  August  and  Sej)tember 
of  1850.  IIo  rrosse<l  from  the  Cowlitz  to  Tuniwater  on  foot  and  at 
Simmons'  was  furnished  a  canoe  and  a  crew  of  Indian  paddlei's. 
With  this  dusky  company  he  set  out  on  a  six  weeks'  vovage  of  dis- 
covery,  j>assing  as  far  north  as  the  Snohomish,  and  made  particular 
examination  of  Elliott  l)av.  On  the  Duwaniish  he  found  the  claim 
he  wanted,  and  determined  to  take  this  in  preference  to  that  on  Tua- 
latin plains.  He  was  not  satislied  to  settle  here  alone,  however,  and 
planned  to  make  a  visit  to  Iowa  and  marry  and  return.  But  before 
this  he  wanted  to  try  his  luek  in  the  mines,  and  in  1851  went  to 
Southern  Oregon. 

He  was  never  weary  of  ex(ollin<i:  the  Sound  country,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  representations  tliat  J^.  I>.  Hastings,  a  close  friend 
of  his,  was  indueecl  t(>  come  and  examine  tlie  region.  While  Holgate 
was  at  the  mines  tlie  other  Duwaniisli  settlers  reached  the  bav  and 
covered  thi^  claim  he  had  in  view.     On    returning   IVoni  the  mines  he 
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came  nortli  again,  and  although  not  fhiding  his  old  iJace  vacant,  tiled 
a  claim  south  of  Dr.  Mavnard  s  on  the  shore  of  the  bav.  The  next 
above  him  was  that  of  Edward  Hanford.  Mr.  Ilolgate  lost  his  life  in 
1868  in  Nevada,  defending  a  mine  which  he  ha<l  discovered. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  valuable  autograph  letters  of  IIol- 
gate's  now  in  poss(.\ssion  of  Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Hanford,  the  sister  who  used 
to  tell  him  the  stories  of  Oregon.  ()ne  of  these  is  dated  December 
2:i,  1847,  at  Tualatin  jdains.  It  was  just  before  his  Indian  campaign 
but  he  does  not  say  anything  of  his  [)cril()us  venture,  not  wishing  to 
burden  his  mother  with  anxiety.  The  following  extract  locates  him 
and  shows  his  relation  to  the  events  of  the  time  :  "The  plain  that  I 
am  in  is  as  pretty  a  section  of  country  as  1  ever  saw  in  Iowa.  The 
land  is  as  good  for  producing  as  is  common  in  Iowa.  Mr.  George 
W.  Ebbart  has  promised  to  take  tliis  to  you  for  me.  lie  can  tell  you 
more  of  the  c(.untry  and  its  prospects  than  I  can  at  present.  I 
intend  making  a  claim  in  a  few  days  wliich  has  about  thirty  acres  of 
plain  and  the  balance  tlic  best  of  timber,  and  if  I  get  it  well  improved 
I  ask  no  better  fortune.  I  liave  but  a  few  moments  to  write.  I  told 
Mr.  Ebbart  that  vou  would  treat  him  well  for  mv  sake  as  he  has 
treated  me  with  all  the  kindness  of  an  ojx^n-licarted  Kentuckian." 

The  secon<l  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  K.  T.  Hanford  and  is  dat<»d 
May  12,  I80I.  It  is  eliieflv  (leserii>tive  of  tlie  country  and  calculated 
to  give  information  to  an  intending  immigrant,  [)articularly  with 
reference  to  healthfulness.  The  following  sentenci^s,  however,  indicate 
where  he  was  during  the  first  years  oi  his  residence  on  this  coast : 
"  The  first  six  months  1  spent  in  Oregon  I  was  in  what  is  known  as 
middle  Oregon,  between  the  Cascade  and  Blue  mountains,  with  a 
regiment  of  about  fiye  hundred  m(?n."  '*  The  first  of  last  August  I 
left  here  and  went  to  Puget  Sound  to  look  at  that  country.  I  stayed 
there  until  the  first  of  Octol)er."  "  The  Sound  has  four  rivers  empty- 
ing along  its  eastern  shore.  The  valh^ys  of  these  rivers  will  average 
about  lo  miles  in  width  an<l  are  about  efpially  divided  in  j)rairie  and 
timber.  I  spent  about  six  weeks  traveling  over  this  Sound  country." 
"  Pueet  Sound  is  deci<ledlv  alu^ad  of  anv  other  country  I  ever  saw. 
The  reason  why  I  am  not  living  there  at  this  time  is  1  haye  not  got 
that  other  '  rib  '  vet.'' 
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These  letters  fix  beyond  doubt  Holgate's  exploration  of  the  Sound 
and  show  that  the  recollection  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hanford,  is  not  at 
fault.  Although  thus  first  of  all,  his  settlement  was  not  completed 
first.  For  but  an  invalid  boy,  however,  he  was  a  prodigy  of  courage 
and  endurance,  and  one  easilv  sees  in  his  acts  and  words  that  invinci- 
ble  pluck  tliat  distinguished  so  many  of  the  early  pioneers — the  stern 
manhood  that  many  a  sickly  boy  has  developed. 

It  was  greatly  against  the  will  of  his  sister  that  Ilolgate  came 
to  the  west,  for  he  seemed  to  her  but  a  i)uny  child  still,  and  she  felt 
guilty  for  filling  his  head  with  adventurous  notions.  In  much  the 
same  spirit,  he,  after  coming  and  seeing  the  real  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney, would  not  advise  her  to  think  of  coming.  She  was  now  married. 
Her  husband^s  affairs  were  prospering.  He  had  a  magnificent  tract 
of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  large  herds  of  cattle.  This  was  Mr. 
Edward  Hanford.  In  spite  of  Ilolgate's  withholding  encouragement, 
however,  Hanford  took  the  Oregon  fever,  and  brought  his  family  across 
the  mountains  and  plains,  and  occupied  the  claim  next  above  that  of 
Holgate.  With  the  large  number  of  work  cattle  that  he  brought  from 
Iowa,  he  supplied  teams  for  doing  a  very  profitable  business  in  haul- 
ing out  timbers.  By  the  aid  of  his  wife  he  was  making  a  most  com- 
fortable home,  with  garden  and  orclianl,  until  all  was  wantonly 
destroyed  bv  tlie  Indians  at  the  time  of  tlie  outbreak.  After  this  dis- 
aster,  he  lived  in  the  town  until  some  years  later,  lie  then  resided  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  number  of  years,  l)ut  tlie  evening  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Hanford,  whose  kindly  story  telling  to  amuse  a  sickly  brother 
may  be  regarded  as  the  l)eginning  of  the  family  history  of  her  people 
on  this  coast,  if  not  of  the  history  of  Seattle,  is  now  living  in  full  vigor 
of  l)oth  body  and  mind,  one  of  those  typical  pioneers  whose  culture 
and  intelligence  show  from  what  sul)stantial  material  the  foundation 
timbers  of  Seattle  were  derived. 

A  stroll  through  the  village  of  Seattle  in  the  summer  of  1855 
would  lead  one  around  a  few  stumps  and  over  broken  ground.  The 
l>uildings  were,  for  the  most  i)art,  clustered  on  the  i)oint  towards  Com- 
mercial strei't,  in  front  of  which  lav  the  i)av.  In  the  rear,  across  a 
piece  of  land  nearly  level,  was  spread  out  a  tiduland  marsh  of  limited 
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area,  next  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond.  The  most  noticeable  building 
on  Commercial  street  was  the  store  of  Bettman  Bros.,  Jewish  mer- 
chants, who  had  a  very  present^ible  establishment  and  kept  on  hand  a 
full  stock  of  goods.  The  Indian  troubles  induced  them  to  leave  the 
city,  and  they  disix)sed  of  their  business  to  C.  C.  Terry,  who  took  pos- 
session after  the  war  was  over.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  Commer- 
cial and  Washington  streets  was  the  store  of  Denny,  Horton  &  Phil- 
lips. Dexter  Horton  had  come  to  the  Willamette  valley  in  company 
with  Rev.  Daniel  Bagley  and  Mr.  Mercer,  and  had  come  to  Seattle 
with  the  latter.  Upon  arriving  he  was,  Hke  all  the  rest  of  the  pioneers, 
rich  only  in  willing  hands  and  a  capable  head.  Indeed,  he  was  still 
under  some  obligations  to  Mr.  Mercer,  which  he  soon  found  the  means 
to  discharge  by  doing  work  at  the  Port  Cfaml)le  mills.  After  this  he 
connected  himself  with  the  firm  above  named  and  made  a  steady  ad- 
vance to  his  present  position  of  capitalistic  influence.  A  man  of  great 
physical  activity  and  faultless  habits,  he  has  been  a  model  for  the 
voung  men  of  the  countrv  to  imitate.  Mrs.  Horton  was  a  woman  of 
marked  intelligence  and  refinement,  having  all  the  (jualifications  of  a 
society  leader.  Their  dwelling  was  a  one-story  cottage  alongside  the 
store.  Mr.  Phillips  came  to  Seattle  from  Olympia  where  he  had  first 
settled.  His  wife  was  no  longer  living,  but  he  had  a  family,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Miss  Dorcas,  was  a  capable  young  wonum,  ([ualified  either  to 
keep  house  or  to  keep  school.     As  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  both. 

A  school  house  was  j)n)vided  by  a  young  man,  a  bachelor,  who 
vacated  a  cott^ige  which  he  had  erected  for  a  dwelling  and  which  he 
sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  education.  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Strick- 
ler,  a  man  of  excellent  habits,  and  the  surveyor  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  third  and  remaining  store  wiis  that  of  Dr.  Williamson,  a 
wMdower,  who  was  a  very  successful  merchant. 

The  hotel  of  the  place  was  the  F'elker  house,  the  best  building  in 
the  place.  It  was  two-story,  frame<l,  and  finished  within  in  lath  and 
plaster — the  first  hard-finished  house  in  the  place.  It  was  for  a  time 
a  comfortable  and  respectable  public  house.  Felker  was  an  uncommon 
man  and  afterwards  made  his  mark  in  San  Francisco.  At  this  house 
as  a  boarder  was  Captain  Ilewett,  a  gentleman  of  refinement.  Another 
house  often  hosi)itably  opened  for  visitors  and  strangers  was  that  of 
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Hillory  Butler.  This  was  on  the  corner  of  James  and  S&ond  streets. 
Mr.  Butler  was  from  Virginia,  having  come  to  this  coasUjv-ith  his-1«ife 
from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Butler  Wivs  an  aekno^'ledged  queen  of  society,  .  ( 
and,  having  no  chiLlren,  slie  devoted  herself  to  entertai^iilg  visitors 
and  strangers.  The  Butler  house  was  riddled  with  bullets  during  the 
siege,  but  it  continued  to  stand,  a  well-known  landmark,  until  1888, 
when  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  l)usiness  block.  . 

Mr.  Russell  and  his  family  had  moved  over  from  Alki  [)oint.  The 
marriage  of  the  daughter,  Miss  Mary,  to  V.  ('.  Terry  was  one  of  the 
pleasiint  social  events  of  the  time.  Terry,  with  Edward  Lander,  the 
first  supreme  judge  of  the  territory,  bought  out  the  west  half  of  the 
Boren  place.  •  Boren's  house  was  a  noticeable  two-story  structure,  located 
on  Cherry  street. 

A  familv  of  that  earlv  dav  u])on  which  has  fallen  a  heavv  load  of 
calamity  was  that  of  George  X.  McConnaha.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  witty  and  even  brilliant  make-uj).  A  lawyer  by  i)rofession,  he  had 
come  from  Missouri,  first  to  Sacramento,  where  he  was  est(K>med  as  one 
of  the  brightest  men  at  the  l)ar.  IIoj)ing  to  win  higher  honors  here, 
he  came  to  the  territory  in  1H;V2,  and  was  elected  from  King  and 
Pierce  counties  as  member  of  th(*  council  of  the  first  t(M*ntorial  legis- 
lature, and  was  chosen  chairman  of  that  body,  a  position  which  he 
tilled  ai)lv  and  honorablv.  Whih'  retiirninir  in  a  canoe  to  his  Seattle 
home  with  a  companion  and  an  Indian  crew,  the  craft  was  overturned 
ofl'  Vashon  island,  the  whites  and  all  but  one  Indian  Ix'ing  drowned. 
There  were  two  children,  a  <rirl  and  n  bov,  in  the  familv  wIkmi  thev 
arriv(Ml  hen\  The  girl  was  burned  to  death  shoi'tly  after  the  death  of 
the  father,  and  the  boy,  nanie(|  ( ieoi"<re,  when  ])ut  a  lad  of  ten  or 
twelve,  was  thrown  from  a  lioi'se  and  drauuiMl  tor  some  distance.  His 
head  was  so  injured  by  this  accident  that  his  i-eeovery  was  thought  to 
be  impossible.  He  reeovere<l.  however,  and  upon  (gaining  manhood 
ro.se  to  a  |)osition  ol"  iniluenee ;  but  the  old  injui'v  linally  j:)roduee(l 
brain  disorder  resultiui^^  in  deramiement.  A  child,  iMiu-enia,  born  soon 
after  the  familv  reacheil  Seattlr,  was   the   tirst  white  child  ])orn  in   the 

« 

settlement.     Mrs.  Mc(  onnaha — aftei'wai'd    Mi's.  \\'yck(>ir — was  a   most 
worthy  companion  of  her  [>ioneei'  hus]»and. 

Dr.  Mavnard's  house  was  on  the  corner  ol'  .\hiin  and  Commercial; 
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Mr.  Hanford's  on  Cherry,  and  Mrs.  Holgate's  on  Second  and  Cherry. 
Mrs.  Holgate  had  come  to  tlie  territory  witli  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ilan- 
ford,  her  husband  \H}u\g  dead  ;  and  with  a  <laughter,  Olivia,  and  a  son 
still  a  boy,  kept  her  own  house.  Mr.  Denny's  house  was  to  the  north 
of  these  on  Front  street,  and  Yesler\s  was  on  Front  and  James.  Bell's, 
north  of  the  town  on  his  claim,  was  better  than  most  of  the  others, 
but  was  burned  bv  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Bell,  like  most  of  the  mothers 
of  Seattle,  was  a  woman  of  good  edu(;ation  and  unusual  retinement. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman. 

The  first  minister  was  Mr.  Bhiinc,  a  Methodist-Episcopal  preacher. 
He  was  a  well  read,  scholarly  man,  but  on  arrival  was  without 
experience,  and  particularly  without  Western  exi)erience.  A  story  is 
told,  originating  with  his  wife,  tliat  he  utilized  the  tedious  hours  of 
his  ocean  voyage  in  writing  sermons  of  a  missionary  cast,  particularly 
the  first  he  was  to  preach.  His  first  service  was  held  in  the  Strickler 
school  house,  and  the  whol(*  viHage  was  out  to  liear  him.  He  read 
his  prepared  first  sc^rmon,  telling  the  i>eopl(^  what  lie  was,  that  he  had 
come  to  tell  them  the  news  tliat  the  Saviour  had  died.  This  struck 
the  audience  as  beting  too  much  on  the  missionary  order,  and  the 
wink  and  smile  passed  around.  Mrs.  Blaine  at  last  got  the  eye  of 
her  husban<l  and  frowned  hard  at  him,  possibly  disconcerting  him  a 
little  but  serving  to  cause  liim  to  skip  a  few  pages.  This  lady  was  a 
bright,  witty  woman,  and  soon  Jiad  the  hearts  of  (»ld  and  young  in  a 
Sunday  scliool  enterprise.  Otlier  workers  in  tliis  pioneer  Sunday 
school  were  Dorcas  Phillips,  Olivia  Holgate  and  Mr.  Carr  of  Salmon 
Bay.  Mrs.  Blaine  also  opened  a  day  school.  Her  oldest  boy  was 
born  but  a  w^eek  before  the  Indian  attack  on  the  town,  and  she  was 
taken  aboard  the  Decatur  in  a  rocking  chair.  Mr.  Blaine  proved 
himself  no  stick  although  he  did  make  a  mistake  on  the  sUirt.  Before 
the  year  wa^  out  he  had  a  church  edifice  under  way  which  was 
finished  and  dedicated  bv  ^hlv  of  the  next  vear,  185;"). 

Those  were  not  such  slow  times.  At  least  sociallv  and  intellectu- 
ally  there  was  much  to  keep  up  circulation.  There  were  meetings  and 
church  sociables,  and  neighborli(M)d  gatlierings,  and  everylKxly  knew 
everybody.  Nor  were  then^  great  men  lacking.  Seleucius  (Jarfiehh* 
was  a  justly  renowned  orator  of  extraordinarily  fine  physitpie,  remark- 
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able  voice  and  command  of  ideas.  He  is  regarded  by  those  who 
heard  him  as  the  peer  of  Colonel  Baker.  He  lived  at  Olympia  but 
used  to  come  over  to  Seattle  to  speak.  Wallace,  of  Olympia,  who 
dared  measure  swords  with  Stevens,  was  also  here  frequently.  Gen. 
Stevens,  however,  was  the  man  now  most  interesting  at  least.  As  a 
sj^eaker  he  had  less  rhetoric,  or  at  least  elocutionary  readiness,  but 
spoke  with  intense  conviction  and  bore  a  weight  of  thought  that  it 
was  hard  to  withsUmd.  In  person  he  was  rather  low  and  small,  but 
he  had  the  appearance  of  great  decision  and  nerve. 

Much  of  the  talk  of  the  day  was  of  the  coming  growth  and  grandeur 
of  Seattle,  and  these  masters  of  oratory  would  work  their  hearers  up  by 
descriptions  of  what  the  near  future  was  to  bring,  which  we  fear  may 
have  bordered  on  bombast.  These  glowing  predictions  encouraged  the 
settlers,  for  they  led  each  land  owner  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  capi- 
talist, in  the  future  if  not  in  the  present. 

Among  the  motley  squads  of  Indians  who  passed  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets  was  one  old  woman  who  came  from  the  Old  Man  House,  and 
who  was  understood  to  be  a  relative,  perhaps  a  sister,  of  Seattle.  She 
was  called  Sally.  She  wore  a  bonnet  and  came  to  the  Methodist 
church  and  no  worshi[)i)er  was  more  deyout.  She  had  her  favorites 
among  the  housekeepers  of  the  village,  and  on(*  of  these  was  Mrs.  Han- 
ford.  She  would  come  and  ask  for  a  ])right  new  tin  ])ail  and  after  a 
time  would  return  with  it  HIUmI  witli  blaek])erries  or  hueklel>erries  from 
the  forest,  or  with  eranberriesfroni  tlie  marsh.  Once,  in  the  summer  of 
18;5o,  she  came,  and  after  wearily  bringing  in  her  customary  present, 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  began  to  sol)  and  weep.  "What was  it, 
Sally?"  It  was  all  very  bad — a  shadow  of  the  coming  war.  She 
had  learned,  she  sai<l,  from  the  white  men  of  the  great  Socalee 
Tyee,  the  white  num's  (iod,  and  her  heart  was  toward  the  white  man 
and  the  white  man's  (Jod.  lUit  her  heart  was  also  toward  her  i)eople, 
yet  the  heart  of  her  i)eo])le  was  against  tlie  wliite  man  ;  and  the  white 
men  would  In:  against  her  people  and  kill  them.  Her  heart  was  very 
sick.  In  tlu;  elosing  days  of  her  life  she  liad  herself  brought  to  Mi's. 
Ilanford's  and  explainiMl  tliat  lier  heart  was  still  towards  (Jod  and  the 
white  man,  but  it  was  also  toward  lier  peo|)le,  but  now  she  was  going  to 
die  and  she  feared  God  would  ])e  displeased  that  her  heart  was  so  sick  for 
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her |KH>i)lo.  Would  not  Mrs.  Hanford  pray  for  her?  The  iviiuost  was 
granted,  and  a  look  of  profound  iH»ace  fell  on  the  dark,  wrinkled  faee  of 
the  Indian  woman.  She  was  carried  baek  to  the  lod^e,  where  she 
8cx)n  died. 

Speak  as  lightly  as  we  may  of  the  *'j)oor  Indians,"  and  of  the  fat<» 
that  Inis  befallen  them,  thev  have  left  a  sadness  to  their  old  haunts  that 
time  will  never  remove. 


CIIAPTKR   III. 

INDIAN    WAK    OF    \Hoi)-')() SIK(iK    OK    MIATTU:. 

Relatiou^  of  the  Puget  Sound  Settlers  and  Native  Indians  Preceding  the  War — Causes 
which  Engendered  Distrust  and  lU  Feeling— Condition  of  Washington  Territory 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  War — First  Acts  of  Hostility — Murder  of  Gold  Seekers 
— Expedition  of  Major  Haller — Arrival  of  the  War  Ship  Decatur — The  White 
River  Massacre — Building  of  Block  Houses — Seattle's  First  Military  Company — 
Indian  Depredations  Near  Seattle — How  the  City  was  (lUarded — Attack  on  the 
Town — Incidents  of  the  Siege — Effects  of  the  War  upon  the  City  and  Country. 

THE  sjune  general  causes  whieh  provoked  Indian  liostiHty  to  Amer- 
ican occupancy  of  other  parts  of  our  country  led  to  the  ln<lian  war 
of  lHoo-o(),  which  was  confined  to  portions  of  the  territories  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  It  was  the  clashing  of  two  advei^se  modes  of  life 
— a  conflict  between  our  civilization  and,  as  we  assume  to  term  it,  the 
barbarism  of  the  Indians.     In  the  same  region  both  cannot  survive. 


Of  the  early  settlers  in  Seattle  and  vicinity  now  remembered  who  have  not  l>een 
mentioned  as  locating  claims  were  Hilory  Butler  an<l  wife,  S.  W^  Russell  and  family, 
T.  S.  Russell,  Robert  Russell,  Geo.  F.  Frye,  George  X.  McConnaha  and  family, 
Franklin  Matthias,  Henry  Adams,  William  P.  Smith  and  family,  David  Phillips,  L. 
V.  Wyckoff,  S.  Wetmore  and  family,  M.  D.  Wooden,  Ira  Wooden,  Walter  Graham, 
John  A.  Chase,  Wm.  G.  Latimer,  Charles  Plummer,  Dr.  J.  Williamson,  William 
Hebner,  S.  M.  Holdemess,  David  Maurer,  Rol)ert  Gardner,  Jacob  Wibens,  Gideon 
Hubbard,  Thomas  Stewart,  N.  H.  Oglesbee,  John  Margrave,  J.  W.  Margrave,  Mrs. 
Conklin,  George  Bowker.     (Denny,  p.  38.) 

|7J 
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American  settlement  means  Indian  extermination.  The  chief  offense 
of  the  Washington  and  Oregon  pioneers,  in  the  Indian  estimation,  was 
that  they  were  in  the  country  and  that  their  presence  meant  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  wilderness  to  the  uses  of  civilization.  The  war  was, 
therefore,  initiated  by  the  native  j)0])ulation  to  exterminate  the  white 
settlements  and  to  force  the  white  race  to  abandon  the  country.  Forced 
upon  the  settlers,  it  was  prosecuted  by  them  solely  to  hold  the  country 
for  their  race,  to  protect  the  settlements,  and  to  enable  the  white  i)op- 
ulation  then  in  the  country,  and  those  who  would  come  thereafter,  to 
remain  in  safety. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  settlements  were  begun  on  Puget  Sound 
the  relations  between  the  whit(\s  and  the  Indians  were  most  friendly. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  attributable  to  sevenil  causes.  The  Indians 
were  treated  with  uniform  fairness  and  liberality  and  tliose  near  the 
settlements  were  glad  to  perform  labor  for  the  settlers.  Indeed,  there 
existed  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  between  the  settlers 
and  their  aboriginal  neighbors.  But  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  long 
continue.  As  time  passed  a  feeling  of  unrest  took  possession  of  the 
Indians,  wliich  was  fanned  into  a  spirit  of  hostility  by  a  series  of 
real  or  imaginary  grievances.  Tlie  whites  were  not  wliolly  irrespon- 
sible for  tl)is  state  of  affairs.  By  acts  of  indiscretion,  if  not  injustice, 
tliey  aroused  in  tlie  savage  mind  feedings  of  resentment  and  liatred. 
A  few  murders  were  committed  and  in  some  instances  the  wliites  re- 
taliated in  a  manner  to  h^ave  exasperated  feelings,  as  the  following 
will  iUustrate:  In  LSo:]  a  white  man  had  ])een  killed  and  buried  near 
Seattle  on  the  shore  of  Lak(*  Tnion.  This  crime  might  have  remained 
unknown,  but  some  Indians,  animated  by  jealousy,  r(*i)orted  the 
murder.  Tlie  l)ody  was  disinterred,  l)ut  the  victim  was  a  stranger 
wliom  no  one  could  identilV.  For  this  murder  two  Indians  were 
hanged  without  legal  trial.  Pr(»vi(ais  to  this  an  Indian  who  liad  killed 
his  s(|uaw  was  hanged  by  the  whites  without  the  formality  of  judge  or 
jury.  Three  ]>e]'S( JUS  were  indicted  I'or  this  offense.  One  of  them  stood 
his  trial  for  murder,  l)ut  was  acMjuitted,  while  the  other  two  were  dis- 
charged without  trial.  In  a  spii'it  of  ivtaliation  the  friends  of  the 
Indian  exeeutcij  killed  two  white  men,  one  named  Bogers  and  the 
other  named  l*hillii)s.     Thest*  instances  ai'e  here  detailed  as  throwing 
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.sMne  liglit  upon  the  ivhitions  existing  between  tlie  Sound  settlers  and 
their  al>original  neighbors  at  a  period  innne<Hately  j)ree(Mling  the 
Indian  uprising.  Whih'  they  ean  in  no  sense  be  said  to  liave  caused 
tlie  In<lian  war  on  tlie  Sound,  yet  when  hostihties  wen*  Ix^gun  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  territory  tliey  had  their  intluene**  in  inciting  tlie  Sound 
Indians  to  join  in  the  general  uprising  against  the  whites. 

As  early  as  the  fall  and  winter  ()f  \>*>')4,  the  settlers  at  Seattle  were 
given  information  of  growing  dissatisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  hostility 
among  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains.  Hut  little  attention,  how- 
ever, was  paid  to  these  rej»orts,  whih'  the  subseijuent  treaties  con- 
summated with  the  various  tribes  throughout  the  territory  in  December, 
lHr)4,  an<l  in  Januarv,  l«S")o,  completely  disarmed  the  settlers  of  fear 
of  Indian  hostility.  This  was  at  a  time  of  great  prosperity  at  all 
points  on  the  Sound.  King  county  was  i)eing  rapidly  settled.  Farms 
were  Inking  imj)rove(l  and  houses  erected  and  every  one  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  lioiH»fuhiess  as  U)  the  early  future.  In  the  sj>ring  of  IHof),  in 
the  midst  of  this  general  pros|)erity,  the  <lis<'overv  of  gold  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  ('olvill(\  on  tlie  Columbia  river,  reached  Seattle. 
Tliis  all-prevailing  incentive*  to  immigration  soon  (lommenced  U) 
attract  attention,  and  the  peo|)le  felt  assuretj  that  they  were  to  rea[)  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  a  gold  excitetnent.  Their  ho[)es 
sc^enuMl  about  to  be  fulfilled,  for  no  sooner  had  the  discovery  of  gohl 
IxH'ome  known  than  parties  in  considerable  numbers  from  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  even  C'alitbrnia  starte^l  for  the  gold  fields.  Kven  then 
no  danger  was  anticipat(Ml  from  the  Indians.  l>y  the  treaties  jtist  con- 
cluded their  friendshi[)  was  regarded  as  assuretl.  In  fact  so  strong 
was  the  reliance  of  the  settlers  in  tlu^r  friendly  disposition  that  manv 
traveled  alone  or  in  small  ban<ls  unarmed  through  hitherto  unfre- 
quented territory  eii  route  to  the  Colville  mines.  All  their  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  base<l  on  fanciful  security.  In  fact  the  Indians  at  this  time 
had  their  plans  well  laid  for  war.  Months  l)efore  attending  the  council 
called  bv  (fovernor  Stevens  to  perfect  the  treaties,  thev  had  been 
assiduously  collecting  arms  and  supplies  and  planning  to  effect  a 
combination  of  the   various  tril)(\s  to   strike   sinudtaneouslv    at   the 

4' 

exposed  settlements,  to  murder  isolat(Ml  men,  to  cut  oW  small  parties, 
to  exterminate  the  whites  as  far  as  practicable,  or  at  all  events  to  create 
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such  a  terror  on  their  part  that  they  would  leave  the  country  and  deter 
others  from  coming.  The  advent  of  small  parties  of  whites  on  the 
way  to  the  gold  fields  through  territory  hitherto  untraversed,  furnished 
the  opportunity  for  the  beginning  of  hostile  operations  by  the  murder 
of  the  defenseless  and  peaceably  disposed  gold  seekers. 

These  outrages,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Indian 
war  of  1855-56,  were  perpetrated  in  the  Yakima  country  by  the  Yak- 
ima Indians.  The  settlers  at  Seattle  were  early  apprised  of  this  alarm- 
ing condition  of  affairs.  In  the  summed'  of  1855  O.  M.  Eaton  and 
Joseph  Fanjoy  left  the  city  on  a  mining  expedition,  and  were  never 
heard  of  afterwards ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  murdere<l  by  the 
Indians.      Soon  after  L.  0.  Merilect,  J.  G.  Avery,  Charles  Walker, 

Jamieson  and  Eugene  Barier  left  King  county  for  the  gold  mines 

at  Fort  Colville.  After  they  had  reached  a  point  in  the  Yakima  valley 
near  Simcoe,  and  while  Jamieson  and  Walker  were  traveling  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  other  three,  thev  were  shot  down  bv  the 
Indians.  Fortunately  those  in  the  rear  discovered  what  had  happened 
in  time  to  make  their  escape.  After  passing  through  many  perils  and 
hardships,  the  three  survivors  reached  Seattle  in  a  half  famished  con- 
dition and  reported  the  fate  of  their  companions.  Other  murders  of 
miners  followed  and  when  to  tliese  outrages  was  added  the  murder 
and  brutal  cremation  of  Andrew  J.  Bolen,  Indian  sub-agent,  by  the 
direction  of  the  head  cliief  of  the  Yakima  nation,  wliile  lie  was  on  an 
official  visit,  unarmed  and  unattended,  the  malignity  of  tlie  Yakimas 
toward  the  whites  was  fully  revealed.  Similar  outrages  in  other  parts 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  left  no  doubt  of  a  general  combination  of 
the  Indians  in  both  territori(\s  for  the  externiination  of  the  white  race. 

Upon  the  receij)t  of  the  intelligence  of  the  murders  committed  in 
the  Yakima  country,  Major  (Tranville  O.  Ilaller,  U.  S.  Army,  with  one 
hundred  men,  was  dispatched  to  this  section  of  tlie  territory  to  de- 
mand tlie  delivery  of  tlie  murderers.  The  attack  made  upon  this 
expedition  by  the  Yakimas  and  its  final  repulse  with  several  killed 
and  wounded,  may  be  said  to  mark  tlie  Ix^ginning  of  oj)en  hostilities 
in  the  eountrv  nortli  of  the  (V)luinl)ia — the  eommencement  of  the 
Indian  war  of  lHr)")_'r)(>j  partirij)ate(I  in  by  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
from  Beliinp;ham  Bav  all  the  wav  south  to  the  California  boundarv. 
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The  wliite  population  of  Washington  territory  at  this  time  did  not 
exceed  5,000,  and  of  this  numl>er  there  were,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States  troops,  not  more  tluin  1,600  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
Indian  population  numbered  20,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  river  and  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  On  Puget  Sound,  however,  the  white  settlements*  were  in 
close  proximity  to,  and  surrounded  by,  hostile  bands  of  Indians.  The 
weakness  of  the  scattered  and  isolated  wliite  settlements  was  apparent 
to  the  Indians,  and  their  escape  from  a  ruthless  war  of  extermination 
was  not  due  so  much  to  their  al)ility  to  cope  with  the  liostiles  as  to  the 
distrust  and  jealousies  existing  among  the  Indians  themselves — their 
suspicions  toward  each  other  arising  from  their  naturally  j>erfidious 
disi)osition.  This  i)revented  a  hearty  and  thorough  alliance  between 
separate  bands  of  the  same  nations,  much  less  between  separate?  and 
distinct  nations.  Mutual  distrust  kept  them  aloof  Irom  any  harmo- 
nious action.  False  themselves,  they  doubted  one  another,  and  their 
combinations  were  neither  cordial  or  lasting. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  connection  to  follow  the  progress  of 
this  memorable  Indian  wai-  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  country  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work  to  do  so.  Our  attention  will  be  mainlv  confined  to  what  took 
place  at  or  near  Seattle  in  connection  with  Indian  hostilities  during 
this  period. 

For  some  time  after  the  repulse  of  Major  Haller,  hostilitias  were 
confined  mainly  to  the  Yakima  country,  but  even  prior  to  this  evi- 
dence of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Sound  Indians  had  been  furnished. 
Late  in  September  an  attack  was  made  at  night  upon  the  house  of  A. 
L.  Porter  who  had  established  a  claim  at  the  head  of  White  river  val- 
ley, in  King  county.  Fortunately  Porter,  who  had  been  apprehensive  of 
danger  for  some  time,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  sleeping  in  the  brush 
near  by  his  home,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  esc^ipe.  He  then  warned 
the  settlers  along  the  valley  of  their  danger,  and  soon  after  all  of 
them  left  their  claims  and  tied  to  Seattle. 

This  occurrence  caused  the  settlers  of  Seattle  best  acquaintx^d  with 
the  Indian  character,  habits  and  mode  of  warfare  to  become  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  embryo  city.     There  were  many,  however,  who, 
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relying  upon  the  earnest  avowal  of  friendship  made  by  the  Sound 
Indians,  did  not  share  this  opinion.  Just  at  this  time  the  sloop  of  war 
Decatur,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  S.  Sterrett,  anchored  in  Seattle 
harbor.  A  statement  was  made  to  Captain  Sterrett  of  the  exposed 
condition  of  the  place,  and  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  remain  in 
order  that  proper  protection  might  be  afforded  to  the  settlement 
Being  convinced  from  all  that  he  could  learn  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  seemed  to  warrant  the  presence  of  his  war  ship,  he  promised 
to  remain. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  time,  despite  all  that  had  occurred 
to  indicate  the  hostility  of  the  Sound  Indians,  there  were  those  high  in 
authority  in  territorial  affairs  who  were  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the 
impending  danger.  Among  those  who  were  thus  slow  to  take  alarm 
was*  Acting  Governor  Mason.  When  he  heard  that  Porter's  house  had 
been  attacked  and  that  the  settlers  on  the  upper  White  river  had  left 
their  homes  and  come  to  Seattle,  he  determined  to  assure  himself  if 
there  was  any  cause  for  alami.  Taking  with  him  Lieutenant  Nugen, 
U.  S.  Army,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  abandoned 
territory.  Meeting  with  no  hostile  demonstrations,  finding  the  aban- 
doned property  of  the  settlers  undisturbed  and  everywhere  being 
received  by  the  Indians  with  every  show  of  fricnulship,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  settlers  had  acted  foolislily  in  leaving  their  homes. 
Upon  returning  to  Seattle  he  assured  the  refugees  that  there  Imd  been 
no  real  cause  for  abandoning  their  homes  and  that  they  could  return 
with  perfect  safety.  He  also  reported  to  Captain  Sterrett  of  the  Decatur 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  remaining  at  Seattle  and  that  lie 
might  with  propriety  leave  at  any  time.  Cai)tain  Sterrett  w^as  strongly 
impressed  w-ith  the  report^s  brought  back  by  Governor  Miison,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Seat- 
tle finally  induced  him  to  remain.  These  men  believed,  and  so  argued 
with  Captain  Sterrett,  that  Mason  had  been  deceived  by  the  Indians; 
that  their  protestation  of  friendsliip  was  but  a  sul)terfug(^  to  throw  the 
settlers  off  their  guard  and  thus  create  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
more  easily  exterminated.  Still  there  were  those  in  Seattle  who  did 
not  share  these  opinions,  who  readily  accepted  the  views  of  Ciovernor 
Mason  and  ridiculed  those  who  predicted  there  was  reason  to  fear 
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hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  White  river  set- 
tlers were  thus  led  bv  the  advice  of  Mason  and  others  to  return  to 
their  homes,  although  in  so  doing  they  acted  against  tlie  judgment 
and  advice  of  those  in  Seattle  best  able  to  judge  of  the  situation.  Tlie 
horrible  massacre  which  soon  followed  wouhl  have  been  averted  had 
the  views  of  the  latter  prevailed,  but  at  the  time  those  who  asserted 
that  there  was  danger  were  accused  of  being  timid  and  even  cowardly. 

After  the  return  of  the  settlers  to  their  homes  the  Indians  pre- 
served a  deceitful  (juiet  until  the  two  companies  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Malonev  and  Havs,  which  had  \)vvu  stationed  in  the  vallev,  had 
left  for  the  Yakima  country  to  reinforce  Lieutenant  Slaughter.  An 
opfK)rtunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  was  tlu'U  presented,  and  im  the 
morning  of  October  28,  is.lo,  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  uni)rotected 
settlements,  killing  Harry  H.  Jouvs  and  wifi',  Cu'orge  E.  King  and 
wife,  W.  H.  Brannon,  wife  and  child,  Knos  Cooper  and  a  man  whose 
name  was  unknown.  An  infant  son  of  King  eould  not  be  found,  and 
whether  it  was  murdered  or  carried  oil'  was  never  known.  The  set- 
tlers lower  down  the  vallev  were  attacked  at  the  same  time;  one  was 
severely  wounded  and  all  narrowly  eseape<l  being  murdered.  The 
attack  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening  those  who  had  eseai)ed  by  High!  arrive<l  in  Seattle, 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  On  the  following  morning  an  Indian 
brought  to  the  town  thnv  ehildren  belonging  to  the  fugitives  who,  ibr 
some  unaccountable  reason,  had  been  s})are(l. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  massacre,  a  company  of  volunteers  had 
been  raised  in  Seattle,  and  on  the  'ioth  of  October  it  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  territory  for  a  period  of  three  months.  V\ion  the 
day  following  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  fugitives  from  the  White 
river  valley,  this  company,  under  command  of  Christopher  C.  Hewitt, 
afterwanl  chief  justice  of  the  territory,  started  for  the  sc(»ne  of  the 
massiicre  to  bury  the  dead  and,  if  i)ossible,  to  reseue  those  who  might 
still  be  living.  Captain  Hewitt,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  rei)ort- 
ing  the  details  of  the  journey,  thus  deseribes  tlu*  horrible  brutality 
which  marked  the  attack  of  th(»  savages:  "  We  started  Monday  (Octo- 
ber 29)  for  the  scene  of  action.  After  two  days'  hard  work  we  made 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  which  we  found   robbed.     We  next  went  to  Mr. 
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Jones',  whose  liouse  had  been  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
being  sick  at  the  time,  was  burned  in  it.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Jones  was 
found  some  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  shot  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  hings,  her  face  and  jaws  horribly  broken  and  mutilated,  appar- 
ently with  the  head  of  an  ax.  The  bones  of  Mr.  Jones  were  found, 
the  flesh  having  been  roasted  and  eaten  off  by  hogs.  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
had  lived  with  Mr.  Jones,  was  found  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  vards 
from  the  house,  shot  through  the  lungs.  After  burying  the  bodies  we 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  W.  H.  Brown,*  a  mile  distant.  Mi*s.  Brow^n 
and  her  infant,  apparently  ten  months  old,  we  found  in  the  well,  the 
mother  stabbed  in  the  back  and  head,  and  also  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  breast,  the  child  not  dressed,  but  no  marks  of  violence  notice- 
able upon  it.  Mr.  Brown  was  found  in  the  house  literally  cut  to 
pieces.  We  next  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  King,  or  to  the  site  of  it, 
for  it  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Jones  and  the  two  children 
were  burnt  in  the  house,  and  the  body  of  Mr.  King,  after  being  roast- 
ed, had  been  almost  eaten  up  by  hogs.  Mrs.  King  was  some  thirty 
yards  from  the  house.  She  had  been  shot  through  the  heart  and  was 
horribly  niutilate<l.  Three  children  were  saved,  one  the  son  of  Mr. 
King  and  two  of  Mr.  Jones." 

When  tht*  sickening  details  of  the  massacre  became  known  at 
Seattle,  all  doubt  of  tlie  true  attitude^  of  the  Sound  Indians  was 
remove<l,  and  those  who  had  up  to  tliis  time  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  town  was  in  anv  dan<j:er  from  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  now 
eagerly  demand(Ml  that  mcMisures  should  be  taken  to  properly  j)rotect 
the  people.  All  now  realized  the  true  situation,  and  there  was  no 
delay  in  providing  suitable  means  for  defens(\  At  this  time  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  hewn  timbc'r  on  hand  which  was  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  building  fortifications,  and  which  was  fnvly  used.  The 
block  luaise  which  had  been  already  begun  at  the  junction  of  Cherry 
and  Front  stnn'ts  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Stari'-Boyd  block, 
was  now  com])]('t<'(K  while  another  was  built  at  the  junction  of  Main 
and    South   Ser()n(l   streets.     These  two   block    houses   which    were  of 

^  Captain  IlewiU  was  evidently  mistaken  as  to  the  name  of  this  indivicUial.  Sev- 
eral who  lived  in  Seattle  at  the  time  the  massacre  occurred  state  that  the  name  of  the 
person  here  referred  to  was  \V.  H.  Braunon. 
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sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  entire  popuhition  of  the  town,  were 
joined  by  a  stockade  which  also  ran  from  each  block  house  to  the  bay. 
In  the  building  of  these  fortifications  the  citizens  received  the  generous 
and  hearty  eo-oi>eration  of  Captain  Sterrett,  who  sent  to  their  assistance 
a  company  of  marines,  whose  trained  knowkslge  of  the  kind  of  work 
recjuired  proved  especially  valuable.  Every  precaution  was  now 
taken  to  insure  thesiifety  of  the  town,  wliich  then  conUiined  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fiftv  souls.  Guards,  both  citizens  and 
marines,  were  stationed  around  the  block  houses  and  stockades  everv 
night,  and  parties  of  armed  men,  both  volunteers  and  marines,  were 
often  sent  out  in  the  surrounding  country  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
presence  of  hostile  Indians.  Although  no  evidence  couhl  be  gathered 
that  gave  any  positive  assurance  that  an  atUick  would  be  made  uiM)n 
the  town,  the  operations  of  the  Indians  not  nuiny  miles  remote  from 
Seattle  caused  the  settlers  to  be  apprehensive  of  danger  and  to  l>e 
constantly  on  the  alert.  The  intelligence  received  of  the  engagement 
of  Lieutenant  Slaughter's  conuuand  of  one  hun<lr(»d  men  with  the 
hostiles  on  White  river  on  the  third  of  November,  and  a  few  days 
later  of  another  encounter  at  Bidding's  prairie,  one  mile  from  thePuy- 
allup  river,  in(licate<l  the  near  presence  of  hostih'  bands  and  was  well 
calculated  to  keep  tlie  people  in  fear  and  dread. 

Another  and  bv  tar  more  disastrous  encounter  with  the  Indians 
brought  the  stern  realiti(\s  of  savage  warfare  still  n(»arer  the  doors  of 
Seattle.  Karly  in  Xovember  a  campaign  was  arranged  on  the  Sound, 
having  for  its  object  the  retention  of  th(»  so-called  friendly  Indians 
upon  their  reservations  so  that  all  communication  with  those  who 
were  in  the  field  could  be  more  eflectually  cut  off.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  this  policy,  Lieutenant  Slaughter  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
his  company  to  the  junction  of  the  Whit<3  and  Green  rivers,  while 
Cai)tain  Hewitt,  wlio  at  tliis  time  was  at  Seattle  with  his  company,  was 
ordered  to  march  uj)  to  the  same  point  and  place  himself  in  connnu- 
nication  with  Slaughter.  Gn  the  third  of  December  Lieutenant  Slaugh- 
ter, after  several  disastrous  encounters  with  the  Indians,  reached 
Brannon's  prairie  at  the  fork  of  the  White  and  Green  rivers,  and  occu- 
pied a  small  log  house.  Here,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  met  by 
Captain  Hewitt,  who  was  encamped  two  or  three  miles  below.     About 
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seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  these  two  otticers,  with  Lieutenant 
Harrison  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Decatur y  wx>re  engaged  in  conversation, 
a  hand  of  hostile  Indians  under  command  of  Kanaskut  fireil  a  volley 
at  the  house  and  through  the  door.  One  ball  passed  through  the 
breast  of  the  gallant  Slaughter,  who  fell  dead  without  a  groan.  The 
Indians  kept  up  a  continuous  firing  for  three  hours,  killing  two  non- 
commissioned otticers,  and  wounding  several  others,  one  mortally. 
The  rest  of  the  party  fled  to  Seattle  bringing  their  dead  and  wounded 
with  them.  No  single  event  cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  community 
as  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Slaughter.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point;  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier  and  had  been  actively  in  the  field 
from  the  beginning  of  Indian  hostilities  until  he  met  his  untimely 
death. 

After  this  attack,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  snow  being  so  deep  as  to  cut  off*  communication  with  the 
Indians  east  of  the  mountains,  the  United  States  troops  went  into  gar- 
rison at  such  j)oints  as  promised  to  afford  the  best  protection  to  the 
settlers,  while  the  volunteer  eomi)anies  returned  to  their  i)Osts  of  duty 
as  home  guanls. 

Captain  Hewitt  with  his  company  now  returned  to  Seattle,  and, 
between  this  j)lace  and  a  block  house  on  the  Duwamish  river  six  miles 
below  the  town,  reniainiMl  on  duty  until  their  pt^'iod  of  enlistment 
expired.  The  presence  (►!'  his  eonij)any  with  the  Dcattiir  and  her 
forniidahle  guns  and  force  of  marines.  bre<l  among  the  i)eoplt^  a  sense 
of  seeurity  (les])i(e  theii'  isolation  and  the  ovei'whelming  number  of 
hostile;  Indians  that  suri'ounded  them. 

It  is  only  just  to  state  that  <luring  the  tMitire  period  of  the  war 
there  were,  within  tla^  inmiedijite  vieiiiitv  of  Seattle,  manv  Indians 
whose  iViendshi})  to  their  white  neighl)oi's  was  sincere  and  loyal. 
lOspeeially  was  this  true  of  <>ld  Seattle  and  every  member  of  his  tribe, 
and  of  Pat  Kaiiim  and  his  tribe  oi'  Siio<|ualnii(\s.  The  friendshij)  of 
the  latter  cliief  was  <loul)te(l  i)y  a  few,  but  tlxTc  was  nothing  in  his 
eoiKJuct  to  warrant  tlie  belief  that  he  was  in  anv  wav  treacherous. 
At  one  time,  sliortlv  after  the  White  river  massacre,  Lieutenant 
Shiuuhter  sent  word  todovernor  Masf^i  that  Pat  Kanim  was  following 
his  party,  evidently  with   hostile  intentions.     On  receipt  of  this  infor- 
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Illation  Governor  Mason  sent  an  express  to  Captain  Sterrett,  instruct- 
ing him  to  arrest  two  of  Pat  Kaninrs  hrotliers,  with  all  the  members 
of  his  tribe  who  w^ere  then  camping  near  Seattle,  and  to  put  them  in 
irons.  Cai)tiiin  Sterrett,  who  ha<l  previously  r(H-eive<l  information  from 
Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  that  Pat  Kanim  was  fri(Mi(lly  disposed  toward  the 
settlers,  did  not  wish  to  take  sueh  an  imjiortant  step  without  eonsult- 
ing  Mr.  Denny.  Ife  then^fore  infornuMl  Mr.  Denny  of  the  orders 
which  he  had  received.  Mr.  Denny,  who  luul  positive  knowledge  that 
this  chief  and  his  tribe  were  not  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
Lieute»nant  Slaughter  was  operating,  earnestly  i)rotested  against  carry- 
ing the  instructions  into  execution,  claiming  that  he  knew  Lieutenant 
Slaughter  was  mistaken,  and  that  they  had  enemies  enough  to  look 
after  without  attacking  their  friends.  **  I  tinally  proposed,''  says  Mr. 
Denny,  "if  he  would  not  disturl)  the  Snocjualmies,  1  wouhl  be  respon- 
sible for  their  good  conduct,  an<l  would  prove  to  him  that  SlaughtcT 
was  wrong  by  going  to  Pat  Kanim's  camp  and  bringing  him  in.  Cap- 
tain Sterrett  i)Ositively  refusi^l  to  allow  me  to  leave  town,  but  consented 
that  I  might  send  an  exiness  for  Pat  Kanim  and  stand  resjK)nsible 
for  him  until  his  return,  having  a  time  agreed  u]M)n  within  which 
he  would  be  back.  \'erv  fortunatelv  for  me,  and  probablv  for  Pat 
Kanim  too,  the  latter  was  on  hand  within  the  time  agreed  upon.  He 
had  his  women  and  (*hildren  with  him,  and  also  brought  a  cargo  of 
mountain  sheej),  venison,  horns  and  hi<les,  s|)ecimens  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Captain,  who  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  conclusive  j)roof  I  had  thus  furnished  of  the  good  faith 
and  friendship  of  the  Snoqualmies."  From  that  time  all  doubt  was 
removed  of  l^it  Kanim's  real  attitude^  toward  the  whites,  and  soon 
after  he  was  employed  by  the  CJovernor,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  his  tribe,  to  act  as  a  scout,  and  did  good  service.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  in  active  service  in  the  Held  against  the  hostile 
tribes,  and,  according  to  a  stipulation  with  the  territorial  authorities,* 

*  lieutenant  Phelps  descril)es  the  unique  appearance  of  Pat  Kanim  on  one  occa- 
sion upon  his  return  from  Olynipia  after  l)eing  paid  off:  '*  He  was  arrayed  in  citizen's 
garb,  including  congress  gaiters,  white  kid  gloves  an<l  a  white  shirt  with  standing 
collar  reaching  half  way  up  his  ears,  and  the  whole  was  finished  ofT  with  a  flaming 
red  necktie." 
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for  every  chief  whose  head  he  could  sliow  in  proof  of  death  he  was  to 
be  paid  eighty  dollars,  and  for  every  warrior  twenty.  The  heads  were 
delivered  on  board  the  Decatur,  and  were  then  forwarded  to  Olympia, 
where  a  record  was  kept. 

On  December  10,  ISoo,  Captain  Sterrett  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Decatur  and  Captain  CJansevoort  was  appointed  in  his 
stea<l.  Three  days  lattM'  the  Decatur  received  an  injury  by.  striking  on 
a  reef  near  Bainbridge  Island,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her 
battery  to  the  shore  while  re[)airing  her  keel,  a  hibor  whicli  occupied 
nearly  three  weeks.  While  this  work  was  going  on  the  Indians  in 
the  Sound  country  committed  numerous  dei)redations  and  all  sorts  of 
rumors  were  aHoat  as  to  their  intentions.  It  was  stated  that  Leschi, 
the  Niscjually  chief  who  had  led  the  Indians  west  of  the  Cascades, 
was  visiting  the  Indian  reservations  and  making  boasts  of  capturing 
the  Indian  agents.  On  Jaiuiary  r)th  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
actually  present  with  a  small  force  of  warriors  at  the  reservation 
o[)i)osite  Steilacoom.  He  en<leavored  to  incite  the  friendly  Indians 
there  collecte<l  to  join  the  hostiles.  Two  weeks  later,  when  the  guns 
had  been  re[)laced  on  the  Decatur,  a  young  Duwamish  Indian  known 
as  (-ultus  Jim,  notified  Captain  (iansevoort  that  the  Klickitat  Indians 
from  the  east  of  the  mountains  under  Owlii  had  united  with  those  on 
the  west  side  uudiM'  Ccxjuiltoii  with  the  design  of  dividing  their  forces 
and  making  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Seattle*  and  Steilacoom.  To 
this  report  was  addecl  still  stron^'ei*  proof  of  the  approach  of  the 
hostiles  bv  th(*  information  brouiilil  to  Mr.  YesltM*  bv  a  Duwamish 
Indian  known  as  Curlcy,  who,  with  a  small  number  of  his  tribe,  was 
encamped  on  the  beach  above  Yesler's  mill.  Curlt\v  stated  that  while 
<ait  fishing  he  met  an  old  s(juaw  on  Ikm*  way  to  Chief  Seattle's  reserva- 
tion who  told  him  that  the  Duwamish  hulians  under  Claycum  had 
gone  up  to  get  I.esehi  and  his  Indians  and  some  Kliekitats,  and  that 
within  live  <lavs  thev  would  relui'ii  and  attack  Seattle.  Mr.  Yesler  at 
once  impartecl  this  inrMrinatiou  to  (  aptain  ( Janst^voort. 

Keeling  thai  he  <-oul(l  j^laee  (lepen^lenee  upon  th(\<e  reports,  Cai)tain 
(lansevoort  at  once  prejjared  to  meet  the  impending  blow.  Leaving 
a  small  force  <>n  board  the  l)(nihi,\  he  sent  ninetv-six  men  ashore  who 
were  divide(l  into  four  divisions  eonimanded  i-espe<-tivelv  bv  Lieutenants 
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Phelps,  Drake,  Huglies  and  Morris.  Three  divisions  were  phieed  on 
guard  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant 
Phelps,  directly  west  of  Yesler's  mill  across  the  oi)ening  made  hv  the 
lake  trail.* 

After  two  nights  had  passed  witli  extra  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  and  marine  forces,  on  the  morning  of  January  24th,  the 
sun'eying  steamer  Active  came  to  anchor  in  Seattle  harhor,  having  on 
board  Governor  Stevens,  Captain  Keyes,  Special  Indian  Agent  Sim- 
mons and  other  territorial  officials  on  tlieir  way  to  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  various  Indian  reservations  around  the  Sound.  These  officers 
strongly  urged  Captain  Gansc^voort  t<>  ju*(M)iui)any  them,  believing  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack  at  this  ]K)int.  Captain  Gansevoort, 
however,  refused  to  accompany  them,  and  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  tlic  officers  on  bojjnl  tlie  Ardre.  Had 
he  left  with  his  forces  at  this  time  tlie  massacre  of  the  entire  pojaila- 
tion  of  Seattle  would  surelv  have  occurred. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Adirr^  nbout  noon  of  January  25th, 
Captain  Gansevoort,  to  still  further  confirm  th(»rej)orts  he  liad  received 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  sent  an  ln<lian  whom  he  could  trust  out 
to  Lake  Washington  to  asc(»rtain  if  the  Klickitats  had  crossed  the 
mountains.  This  s})y  was  at  once  sus})ected  by  the  lake  Indians  and 
came  near  losing  his  life,  being  shot  at  and  pursued  until  he  reached 
the  town.  He  brought  back  the  startling  news  that  one  thousand 
Klickitats  had  come  over  the  mountains  and  that  for  two  davs  th(»  lake 
Indians  had  been  bringing  them  across  the  lake  in  their  canoes. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  late  in  the  day  of  January  2oth 
Captain  Gansevoort  increased  the  number  of  marines  on  guard  in  and 
around  the  town  and  advised  all  the  families  on  shore  to  sleep  in  the 
block  houses.  Early  in  the  evening  Lieutenant  Phelps  observed  two 
strange  Indians  in  the  town.  When  accosted  and  asked  their  busi- 
ness these  Indians  rei)lied  that  thev  wen^  on  their  wav  to  visit  Curlev's 
camp.  Not  being  satisfied  with  their  answers,  Phelps  sent  for  Curley, 
who  assured  him  that  there  were  no  hostile  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    This  was  perhaps  true  at  the  time,  but  two  hours  later  the 


*  Nearly  the  line  of  what  is  now  Yesler  avenue. 
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chiefs  Leschi  and  daycum  held  a  conference  at  Curley's  camp,  at  which 
time  it  was  finally  agreed  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  the 
town  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  this  time  being  selected  as  it 
was  argued  that  the  marines  would  then  have  retired  to  the  Decatur  to 
rest  after  the  night's  watcli,  and  that  the  families  who  slept  in  the 
block  houses  would  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Curley,  who  seem- 
ingly  assented  to  this  plan  and  wtis  expected  to  take  part  in  the  attack, 
succeeded  in  warning  Mr.  Yesler  of  the  result  of  the  conference  and 
the  latter  reiwrted  the  fact  to  Captain  Gansevoort. 

During  the  hours  between  the  conference  at  Curley's  lodge  and 
daylight,  the  Indians  crept  up  to  the  borders  of  the  town  and  grouped 
their  advance  guard  in  concealed  squads  around  each  house  outside  of 
the  line  of  stockades.  These  parties,  at  some  signal  previously  agreed 
upon,  were  to  nish  upon  and  murder  the  inmates.  These  carefully 
laid  plans  were,  liowever,  very  unexpectedly  interrupted.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  wliile  the  men  of  the  Decatur  were  at  break- 
fast Lieutenant  Phelps  observed  that  the  non-combatant  Indians  on  the 
l)each  were  hurriedly  taking  everything  from  their  huts  into  their 
canoes.  Interrupting  an  old  woman,  he  tiskod  the  cause  of  their  flight 
Ho  was  answered  in  the  Inclian  dialect  to  the  effect  that  the  Klickitats 
in  great  numbers  had  come  to  kill  the  whites,  and  that  they  were  at 
Tom  Pei)i)or's  house,  a  deserted  chvolling  directly  Ciist  of  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  and  within  ranfict*  of  the  howitzer  which  had  been 
recently  placed  in  position  at  th(?  block  house.  Without  giving  his 
men  time  to  finisli  their  breakfast.  Captain  Gansevoort,  ui)on  receipt  of 
this  information,  ordered  them  ashore,  with  special  instructions  to 
Lieutenant  Morris  to  fire  a  shell  into  tlie  house,  where  it  was  presumed 
the  Indians  had  congregated.  Following  his  instructions  the  howitzer 
was  loaded  and  fired.  The  aim  was  a(;curate.  The  shell  struck  the 
cabin,  exploded  and  demolished  it.  The  boom  of  the  gun  had  hardly 
died  away  before  it  was  followed  l)y  a  terrific  war  whoop  from  a 
thousand  throats  and  a  volley  from  the  rifles  of  the  savages  along  their 
whole  line.  Then  followed  a  general  stampede  of  men,  women  and 
children  for  the  block  houses,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  tliat  the 
riHes  in  the  hands  of  the  Luliaiis  had  been  generally  emptied  by  the 
first  volley,  many  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  fallen  on  tlie  way  to 
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a  place  of  safety.  Fortunately  all  escaped  without  injury.  The  smoke 
from  theriHes  indicated  that  the  front  line  held  hv  the  ln<lians  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  attack  extended  along  where  Third  street  now  is 
until  Marion  street  was  passed,  when  it  curvtul  towards  the  bay.  It 
was  a  segment  of  a  circle  an<l  every  part  of  the  town  was  for  a  time 
w^ithin  easy  rifle  range  from  this  line.  But  the  readiness  and  energy 
of  the  charge  of  the  marines  and  volunteers  sfjon  drove  tlie  Indians 
further  back  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  tlu\y  were  comparatively 
sjife  from  the  flying  bullets.  All  the  forenoon  the  roar  of  the  Dccaiitr^s 
guns  continued.  The  ground  beyond  Third  street  was  torn  up  by 
exploding  shells,  huge  logs  and  trees  were  splintered  by  solid  shot, 
and  ever}'  space  covered  by  showers  of  grai)e  and  canister,  but  still 
the  Indian  warriors  held  their  ground,  firing  from  lu^hind  stumps, 
logs  and  trees,  which  were  v(Ty  thick  along  th(^  upper  edge  of  the 
town.  "Above  the  other  noise  of  the  battle,"  savs  Bancroft,  *'  the  cries 
of  the  Indian  women  couM  be  heard  urging  their  warriors  to  greater 
efforts,  but  although  th(\y  continued  to  yell  and  tire  with  great  persis- 
tency, the  range  was  too  long  from  the  point  to  which  the  Ikcntur^H 
guns  soon  drove  them  to  jiermit  of  their  doing  any  executi(m.'' 

Captain  Hewitt's  volunteer  company,  which  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  attack,  had  been  stationed  on  the  Duwamish  river,  had  returned 
to  Seattle  on  the  day  before,  at  which  time  the  company  disbanded, 
as  its  time  of  enlistment  had  expired.  The  members  of  the  company 
now  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  town  and  rend(Ted  effi- 
cient service  throughout  the  day. 

About  noon  the  Indians  ceascMl  firing  for  a  short  time  while  they 
feasted  on  the  beef  of  the  settlers  which  their  women  had  killed  and 
roasted.  During  this  lull  in  the  fight  the  wcmien  and  children  in  the 
block  houses  were  tiiken  on  board  the  Decatur  and  the  bark  Bronte^^ 
which  was  then  lying  in  port.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made 
to  gather  from  the  suddenly  deserted  houses  the  provisions,  guns  and 
other  valuables  left  in  the  hasty  flight  before  the  Indians  under  the 
cover  of  night  would  have  an  ()p])ortunity  to  rob  and  burn  them.  The 
Indians  j)erceiving  the  men  rushing  into  the  houses  for  this  purpose 
immediately  commenced  firing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  houses 
within  range  being  pierced  by  as  many  as  fifty  bullets. 
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Before  this  vigoroas  assault  the  men  were  forced  to  retire  within 
the  line  of  the  stockades.  The  attack  was  now  renewed  with  increased 
energy  and  a  fierce  charge  was  made  upon  one  of  the  divisions  ai  tiie 
Deocim^s  force  composed  of  fourteen  men,  stationed  near  the  opening 
in  the  woods  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  lake  trail.  This 
little  band,  however,  met  the  charge  with  such  Vigor  that  the  Indians 
retreated.  **  Had  they  not  flinched  from  the  muzzle  of  these  fourteen 
guns/'  says  Bancroft,  *^  had  they  thrown  themselves  on  these  few  men 
With  ardor  they  would  have  blotted  them  out  of  existence  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  But  such  was  not  to  be,  and  Seattle  was  saved  by 
the  recoil." 

All  the  afternoon  a  desultory  firing  continued  from  both  sides. 
At  times  when  a  bombshell  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians  a 
hideous  yell  would  be  raised,  but  still  the  savages  showed  no  signs  of 
retreat  Toward  evening  scouts  sent  out  by  Captain  Gansevoort 
reported  that  the  assailing  Indians  were  placing  inflamable  material 
under  and  around  the  deserted  houses,  preparatory  to  a  grand  con- 
flagration in  the  evening  which  it  was  believed  was  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  all  the  Indians  on  the  beach  and  across  the  Sound  to  join 
in  the  attack.  To  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  Captain 
Gansevoort  resorted  to  a  vigorous  shelling  of  the  town,  which  resulted 
in  dispersing  the  incendaries  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  ent^r 
upon  their  work  of  destruction.  Upon  the  return  of  the  night  the 
firing  on  both  sides  gradually  ceased  and  by  ten  o'clock  it  was  dis- 
continued altogether.  When  the  morning  of  the  27th  dawned,  the 
hostile  force  had  disappeared,  taking  what  cattle  they  could  find  and 
plundering  every  house  within  the  line  of  their  retreat. 

That  the  massacre  of  every  inhabitiint  of  Seattle  would  have  fol- 
lowed this  attack  upon  the  city  without  the  aid  received  from  the 
Decatur  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  are  still  living  who  resided 
here  at  the  time.  The  shells  from  the  howitzer  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  among  the  Indians.  Such  implements  of  destruction 
were  before  unknown  to  them.  Thev  could  understand  how  the  solid 
shot,  grape  and  canister,  could  cut  down  trees  and  tear  up  the  solid 
earth,  but  the  gun  which  tired  balls  which  struck  the  ground  and  laid 
quiet  for  a  time  and  then,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  mox  poohed  "  or  shot 
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of  itself  again  with  such  destructive  force,  filliMl  them  with  mystery 
and  terror.  What  they  could  not  understand,  thev  construed  to  be 
the  work  of  evil  spirits  who  were  evidently  displeased  with  them  and 
were  aiding  the  whites.  In  fact  they  felt  that  the  hand  of  fate  was 
against  them,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  this  feeling  as  much  as  anything 
else  that  caused  them  to  retire  from  this  attack  on  the  town.  Years 
after,  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  siege  were  wont  to  refer  to  the 
wonderful  gun  used  upon  this  occasion.  Their  description  of  its  power 
was  somewhat  in  harmony  with  the  idea  the  Indians  on  the  plains 
receivcil  from  their  encounters  with  the  first  immigrant  trains  which 
had  with  them  mountain  howitzei's  mounted  on  strong  gun  carriages. 
The  Indians  spoke  of  the  Bostons  as  a  tribe  of  men  who  shot  their 
wagons  at  them. 

It  is  i)Ositively  known  that  only  two  m(Mi  were  killed  during  the 
siege.  One  of  them  was  Milton  (J.  Ilolgate,  brother  of  Lemuel  J. 
Holgatc  and  Afrs.  E.  Ilanford,  who  was  shot  and  instantly  killed 
while  standing  in  the  door  of  the  Cherry  street  block  house  early  in 
the  action.  Later  in  the  day  a  young  man  named  Robeii  Wilson  was 
shot  and  killed  by  some  Indian  sharp  shooters  while  standing  on  the 
porch  of  a  hotel  which  stood  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Standard  theatre.  Many,  however,  narrowly  escaped  being  hit  by 
bullets  from  the  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  among  the  latter 
being  Lieutenant  Drake.  Whih^  seated  behind  a  large  stump  a  bullet 
whizzed  through  his  coat  collar  close  to  his  throat.  Two  houses  were 
burned  during  the  day,  one  was  where  the  gas  works  now  are  and  the 
other  the  dwelling  of  AVilliam  N.  Bell.  Several  houses  were  plunder- 
ed during  the  evening  and  everything  of  value  was  carried  off. 

The  number  of  Indians  either  killed  or  wounded  could  never  be 
ascertained.  Many  believed  that  several  were  killed  and  carried  off 
by  their  friends,  but  some  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  fight  after- 
wards asserted  positively  that  not  a  single  one  was  even  hit,  but  that 
old  Chief  Claycum  narrowly  escaj)ed  being  killed,  a  bullet  from  some 
white  man's  rifle  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  white  shaggy  hair. 

Following  the  White  river  massacre,  the  upper  valley  had  been 
laid  waste,  and  now  as  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  attack  on  Seat- 
tle, they  completed  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  entire  valley.     AVith 
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the  exception  of  the  houses  at  AIki  Point,  which  was  out  of  their  range, 
not  a  single  dwelling  outside  of  Seattle  was  left  standing  in  King 
county,  and  the  entire  population  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in 
Seattle  and  elsewhere.  Many  became  so  discouraged  that  they  aban- 
doned their  claims  and  left  the  country. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Indians  from  Seattle,  Chief  Leechi  sent 
a  boastful  message  to  Captain  Gansevoort  that  in  another  month  he 
would  return  and  destroy  the  town.  In  view  of  this  threat  it  was 
thought  best  to  erect  more  substantial  fortifications.  With  a  cai^  of 
sawed  lumber  contributed  by  Mr.  Yesler  barricades  were  built  between 
the  town  and  the  wooded  hills  back  of  it.  They  constructed  two 
wooden  walls  five  feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  filled  with 
earth  and  saw  dust  solidly  packed  to  render  them  bullet  pr6o£ 
Another  block  house  was  also  built  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  This  was  armed  with  a 
cannon  formerly  taken  from  some  ship,  and  a  six-pounder  field  piece 
taken  from  the  Active,  which  returned  to  Seattle  two  days  after  the 
attack.  At  the  same  time  a  company  of  volunteers  was  raised,  of  which 
Edward  Landers,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  territory,  was  elected 
captain,  and  A.  A.  Denny  first  lieutenant.  This  company  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  territory  for  six  months  and  under  its  protection  the 
families  that  subsequently  returned  to  the  lower  valley  of  White 
river  were  enabled  to  cultivate  sufficient  ground  to  supply  the  settle- 
ments. 

The  Indians  did  not  return  to  renew  the  attack  on  Seattle  as  Ijcschi 
had  predicted,  but  for  several  months  the  citizens  maintiiined  a  close 
watch  upon  their  deceitful  and  cunning  enemies,  who  continued  to 
prowl  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  some  time  thereafter.  Cap- 
tain Gansevoorl  did  not  leave  with  the  Decatur  until  all  danger  of 
another  attiick  had  passed,  remaining  in  Seattle  harbor  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  summer.  No  further  trouble,  however,  occurred, 
although  the  war  in  other  parts  of  Wasliington  and  Oregon  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  until  the  fall  of  1856. 

The  effect  of  the  Indian  war  upon  the  entire  territory  of  Wash- 
ington was  most  disastrous,  and  es[)ceially  so  in  the  thinly  settled 
region  of  the  Puget  Sound  country.     It  not  only  retarded  settlement 
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but  those  already  made  were  in  many  instances  deserted,  and  for  years 
thereafter  immigration  was  ahnost  entirely  checked.  Discouragement 
and  almost  desj)air  took  jwssession  of  all  and  many  of  the  timid  and 
irresolute  removed  to  the  more  i)opuIous  regions  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. Seattle,  in  common  with  tlie  other  settlements  on  the  Sound, 
for  years  after  felt  the  effects  of  tlie  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  the 
country.  The  winter  after  the  war  closed,  says  Mr.  Denny,  "  was  a 
j)eriod  of  pinching  want  and  great  privation  such  as  was  never 
ex[)erienced  liere  except  in  the  winter  of  I8r)2-»S.  Those  who  remain- 
ed until  the  war  (closed  were  so  discouraged  and  so  much  in  dread  of 
another  outbreak  that  they  wen?  unwilling  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  country  and  undertake  the  task  of  rebuilding  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  years  before  we  recovcTcd  our  lost  ground  to  any 
extent.  Business  was  generally  stagnant.  Little  in  the  way  of 
building  or  improvement  was  attempted.  Koads  that  had  been 
opened  before  the  war  had  mostly  IxH'ome  well  nigh  impassable,  and 
sf)me  of  them  entirelv  so,  and  active  efforts  were  not  resumed  to 
imi)rove  our  roads  and  open  comnnmication  with  the  country  east  of 
the  mountains  until  IS^J"),  a  period  of  ten  years."  Indeed,  for  twenty 
years  after  the  attack  the  growth  of  Seattle  was  slow  and  uncertain 
and  no  marked  imj)rovement  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place  until  a 
railroad  was  built  to  the  coal  fields  to  the  south  and  east.  From  the 
date  the  first  load  of  coal  was  shii)pe(l  from  Seattle  began  the  city^s 
onward  march  to  assured  greatness,  which  has  been  continued  with 
slight  interruption  until  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    LOCAL    INTERESTS    AFTER    THE    INDIAN    WAR. 

Establishment  of  the  Territorial  University — Labor  of  Rev.  Daniel  Bagley  and  others 
— Value  of  the  University  to  Seattle — Early  Discovery  and  Development  of  the 
Coal  Fields — Progress  of  Mining  and  Shipping  of  Coal — Opening  of  the  Snoqual- 
mie  Wagon  Road. 

AFTER  the  destruction  and  depression  resulting  from  tlie  Indian 
war,  in  which  tlie  pojnilation  and  business  of  Seattle  had  been 
SO  much  reduced,  the  peoj)le  began  to  i)ick  up  once  more  the  threads 
of  work  and  enterprise  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
town.  So  slow,  however,  was  its  growth  that  in  1860  there  were  but 
twenty  families  in  the  place.  Yet  in  those  dull  and  quiet  times  were 
begun  many  of  the  things  which  now  make  Seattle  illustrious. 

Three  things  in  particular  which  ()ccuj)ied  attention  soon  after  the 
war  and  were  brought  to  some  degree  of  prominence  before  the  rail- 
road era,  may  be  mentioned.  These  wvw  the  establishment  of  the 
Territorial  University,  tlie  development  of  tlie  coal  mines  and  the 
opening  of  tlie  Snoqualmie  wagon  road.  Ky  the  first  St^attle  has  been 
made  tlie  educational  center  of  tlie  stat(»;  i)y  th(»  second  it  has  been 
made  th(*  eliief  eommereial  city,  and  by  tlie  third  the  (h^sire  and  ex- 
j>eetation  of  having  iiHU'i)endent  eoinmunieation  with  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state  was  nurtured  so  as  to  make  possi])le  an  independent  rail- 
road enterprise. 

THE  rXIVKIlSITY. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  i)erio(l  was  the  location  and  building 
of  the  Territorial  riiiv(U*sity  at  Seattle.  This  was  done  in  ]8()l-()2. 
Not  only  was  this  a  givat  and  valual)le  work,  viewed  from  the  i)oint 
of  education  and  geiKM'al  enligliteiiment.  l>ut  it  was  of  the  most 
determining  character  in  fixing  S(^atth*  as  a  metropolitan  seat.  It 
attracted  hither  those  who  (]e>ire<]  to  (ulucate  their  families,  and  it 
gave  tlie  {)lace  a  {)restige  and  re{)utation  not  (^njoyed    by  other   towns 
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The  sightly  buildings,  from  the  first  large  and  attractive,  impressed 
strangers  with  an  air  of  substantiality  and  ambition  in  the  place,  not 
easily  effaced.  Almost  every  distinguished  visitor  or  writer  on  giving 
his  views  of  Seattle  took  care  to  mention  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Territorial  University.  The  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  erecting  the  buildings  and  clearing  the 
college  campus  at  that  early  day,  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  busi- 
ness and  enterprise.  The  univei'sity  has  accordingly  been  an  import- 
ant factor  in  making  the  city. 

By  the  act  of  congress  creating  tlie  territory  of  Washington  in 
1854,  provision  for  a  university  was  made  by  allowing  two  townships 
as  a  basis  for  a  fund  for  buildings  and  (Midnwment.  Authority  to 
locate  and  dispose  of  these  lands  was  believed  to  reside  in  the  hands 
of  the  territorial  legislature.  Tlie  institution,  however,  became  a 
political  foot-ball,  to  be  located  here  and  there  for  political  effect.  In 
1855  it  was  lociited  at  Seattle,  but  was  eut  in  two  so  as  to  satisfv  the 
Cowlitz  country,  a  branch  being  located  at  Hoisfort,  in  Lewis  county, 
and  one  township  of  land  was  allotted  to  each.  No  selection  of  land 
was  made  under  this  law  and  no  steps  were  taken  for  establishing  an 
institution  with  a  brancli.  It  was  not  expected.  In  1858  the  law 
was  repealed  and  the  location  made  at  "Tlie  Cowlitz  Farm,'^  in  the 
county  of  Lewis.  University  commissioners  were  appointed  several 
times  to  make  selection  of  lands,  but  fail(Ml  to  do  so.  It  was  not  felt 
to  be  the  right  time  to  begin,  and  the  politicians  still  found  the  uni- 
versity useful  for  log-rolling  {)urp()ses. 

In  1861,  however,  the  matter  was  taken  up  earnestly  by  A.  A. 
Denny,  and  the  legislature  was  willing  to  let  Seattle  and  the  lower 
Sound  have  the  institution  for  awhile  again.  Using  what  tliey  sup- 
posed to  be  their  clear  right,  the  legislative  assembly  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  select  the  lands  and  sell  them  for  the  building  fund  and 
endowment.  That  they  were  not  expecting  the  land  to  be  sold  or  the 
buildings  to  be  erected,  however,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  though 
government  land  was  sold  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  j)er  a(;re,  they 
fixed  the  price  of  the  land  at  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  provided  that 
it  was  to  be  selected  from  either  offered  or  unotfered  public  lands.  It 
was  deemed  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  that  advance. 
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FroTisioti  was  also  made  that  ten  acres  in  Seattle  be  donated  to  the 
Univeraity.  These  adverse  features  of  the  law  were,  however,  handled 
frith  such  dexterity  that  they  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  institu- 
tion and  of  Seattle. 

For  commiaflioners  Daniel  Bagley,  John  Webster  and  Edmund 
Can*  were  named  in  the  act  of  location.  Of  these  Mr.  Bagley  was 
chosen  president  and  the  whole  work  devolved  upon  him.  Mr.  Bag- 
1^  was  a  recent  comer  to  the  town.  By  birth  a  New  Yorker,  he  had 
early  gone  to  Illinois  and  had  bei»me  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church.  In  1852  he  came  across  the  plains  to  Or^on  and 
began  work  there  as  missionary  of  his  church  at  Salem.  In  1860  he 
came  to  Seattle  on  the  same  errand,  and  then  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  town — which  thus  late  numbered 
but  twenty  families  and  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
A  man  of  great  force  and  earnestness,  he  was  named  as  a  commia- 
sioner  and  as  president  of  the  commission  at  the  instance  and  insistance 
of  the  people  of  Seattle  who  were  determined  to  have  the  xmiversity 
established  here. 

The  task  was  not  light.  There  was  not  a  cent  of  money  and  the 
land  was  all  remote  from  the  aettlemenU  aiid  placed  at  a  ligure  above 
government  prices.  The  first  thing  was  to  secure  the  ten  acres,  and 
this  was  quickly  done.  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  offered  the  requisite  area 
on  his  north  line,  near  what  was  afterward  called  Belltown.  With 
Mr.  Bagley  he  went  to  survey  it,  but  finding  it  an  almost  impassable 
tangle,  he  threw  down  his  instruments  in  disgust  and  said  "Bagley, 
I'll  give  it  OQ  that  kuoll,"  and  the  tract  was  laid  off  as  at  present,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Eight  and  a  half  acres  were  donated  by  Denny 
and  one  and  a  half  by  C.  C.  Terry  for  Terry  and  Lander. 

This  site  was  then  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  land  was  covered 
with  an  unbroken  forest,  largely  of  gigantic  fir  trees.  Having  obtained 
the  site  the  work  of  improving  it  was  puslietl  with  great  vigor.  There 
was  no  money,  Mr.  Bagley  having  to  borrow  on  his  own  credit  the 
modest  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  wliat  might  be  called  "office 
expenses."  But  going  to  those  who  might  be  wishing  employment,  he 
offered  it  with  pay  in  laud,  and  soon  liad  a  good  force.  The  work 
was  awarded  in  lots  at  $275  nnd  $317  per  acre,  and  the  men  were 
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paid  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  day.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  tlie  names  of 
some  of  those  who  took  contracts  and  with  tlieir  mattocks  and  axes 
went  into  the  woods  to  hew  out  a  seat  for  education.  Hillory  Butler, 
L.  B.  Andrews,  Lemuel  J.  Ilolgate,  0.  B.  Bagley,  James  J.  Crow  and  Ira 
Wooden,  still  residents  of  King  county,  were  among  the  number,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  interest  in  undertaking  the  work  was  at  least 
as  much  to  further  the  cause  of  education  and  to  build  up  the  town  as 
to  help  themselves  financially.  They  were  promised  no  pay  in  money, 
and  expcHL'ted  to  take  their  pay  in  land  at  a  ligure  above  government 
prices,  in  a  region  where  almost  the  entire  domain  was  open  to  settle- 
ment at  a  nominal  cost  to  homesteaders. 

The  work  was  pressed  with  a  most  suri)rising  activity,  and  it  was 
determined  to  erect  the  buildings  at  (>nc(\  It  was  found  possible  to 
obtain  lumberat  the  Seattle  mill  and  at  Meiggs'  Toil  Madison  mill. 
To  Meiggs  was  sold  a  large  tract  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Carpenters  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  received  at  first 
no  pay  except  in  land.  The  method  pursut'd  in  all  these  sales 
was  to  give  a  receij)t  for  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  to  let  the 
purchaser  locate  his  land,  taking  a  legal  descri{)ti()n  of  the  same  to 
the  United  States  land  oflice  at  Olympia,  where,  if  oi)en  to  purchase 
or  entry,  it  was  set  aside  as  part  of  the  university  reserve,  and  a  title 
was  then  warranted  from  the  university. 

Forty-eight  persons  were  emj)Ioye(l  on  this  work.  Besides  the  six 
named  above,  ().  C.  Shorey,  0.  J.  Carr,  Tlionias  Mercer,  David  Graham, 
D.  B.  AVard  and  A.  S.  Pinkluun  mav  be  named  as  men  afterwards 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  Before  winter  set  in  the  build- 
ings— the  school  building  proper,  the  boarding  house  and  the  Presi- 
dent's house — were  finished,  thus  furnishing  a  most  remarkable  record 
of  rapid  construction.  The  buildings  were  fine  and  imposing,  for  a 
frontier  city  numbering  but  150  popuhition.  The  effect  of  such 
buildings  in  awakening  public  pride  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

As  to  materials  of  construction,  it  is  said,  "  The  rough  lumber 
was,  of  course,  mostly  fir  and  came  from  the  Yesler  sawmill  that  then 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Yesler-Leary  block,  erected  there  many  years 
later.  The  outside  and  inside  finishing  lumber  was  mostly  white 
pine  and  came  from  Hood's  Canal.     The  stone  for  the  foundation  was 
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quarried  near  Port  Orchard ;  the  lime  and  brick  came  from  San  Juan, 
and  the  building  hardware  and  most  of  the  lead  and  oils  for  paints 
were  bought  in  Victoria,  because  they  could  not  be  had  here.* 

"  Labor  and  all  building  materials,  except  lumber,  were  in  those 
days  much  dearer  than  now,  but  the  land  was  cleared  and  enclosed 
with  a  neat  and  strong  picket  fence,  well  painted,  and  the  buildings 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  and  turned  over  to  the  university 
regents,  aj)pointed  to  manage  the  ailairs  of  the  institution,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000." 

Of  course  money  was  necessary  in  order  to  purchase  much  of  this 
material  and  to  open  the  school,  and  Mr.  Bagley  put  the  lands  on  the 
market  and  found  purchasers  at  the  price  fixed,  in  cash  payments. 
Though  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  ottered  government  land,  it  was 
subject  to  location  on  any  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
and  was  therefore  to  this  extent  preferable.  Besides  the  ten  acres 
cleared  and  fenced,  and  the  buildings,  Mr.  Bagley  turned  over  some 
$23,000  in  money  as  an  endowment.  Interest  on  this  sum  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  teaclier  to  open  the  school  and  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work  of  education.  Mr.  A.  S.  Mercer  was  the  first  principal  and 
the  work  began  in  the  autumn  of  1S62,  about  eighteen  months  after 
the  final  act  fixing  tlic  university  at  Seattle  was  {>asso(l  by  the  territo- 
rial legislature. 

The  eudowmeut  was  not  econoniit-ally  managed,  after  i)assing  into 
the  hands  of  the  rt'<2;ents,  and  owing  to  llie  disturbances  attendant  upon 
the  civil  war.  was  in  great  j^art  uscmI  lor  current  expenses — perhaps 
unavoidal)ly.  It  is  unjust,  howt'Vc?r,  to  (|uestion  tlie  propriety  of  keep- 
ing such  an  institution  in  operation  (hiring  those  dark  and  uncertain 
davs,  even  thou^i^li  it  was  done  at  some  sacrifice. 

Tlie  policy  of  selling  the  land  at  that  time  and  erecting  the  build- 
ings was  soon  called  in  (juestion  l)v  i'e>i(l(Mits  of  rival  towns  which  had 
been  h()j)ing  for  the  btMieiits  oi'  the  university  (or  thcMnselves ;  but  it 
will  never  be  condemned  or  retjretled  l)v  Seattle.  This  marked  the  first 
definite  gain  of  the  place  over  other  rivals.     By  political  eniMuies  of  the 

*  The  Yesler-Leary  building  was  at  the  comer  of  Front  street  and  Vesler  avenue. 
It  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  issi*,  and  its  site  now  forms  a  portion  of  Pioneer 
Place. 
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Seattle  party,  charges  of  misuse  of  the  funds  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  investigations  were  ordered,  l)ut  in  every  instance  tlie  books 
of  Mr.  Bagley  were  found  perfectly  correct  and  no  diversion  of  funds  or 
advantage  to  himself  or  others  was  ever  shown.  It  has  been  some- 
times asserted  that  the  land  was  "squandered  "  by  being  sold  at  $1.50 
an  acre.  To  this  it  has  been  convincingly  replied  that,  if  the  grant 
was  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  either  have  been  sold  at  the  time,  or 
else  have  been  selected  and  set  aside,  to  rise  in  value.  To  select  timber 
land  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  destruction  of  its  value  bv  forest  lires, 
or  pillaging  by  loggers,  and  to  sot  it  aside  in  an  agricultural  region 
would  be  to  keep  from  settlement  hind  that  was  presumptively  the 
best  in  the  territory.  Moreover,  any  such  method  of  securing  the 
grant  would  not  probably  have  gained  to  the  university  huid  averag- 
ing in  value  over  ten  dollars  an  acre  at  tlic  present  time — worth  not 
quite  half  a  million  dollars,  which  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  ten 
acres  secured  in  Seattle.  If  the  course  adopted  was  viewed  simply  as 
an  exchange  of  the  land  grant  for  tlie  ten  acres  of  city  property,  it 
would  be  abundantlv  justified  bv  the  result.  Yet  it  cannot  be  so 
regarded  because  it  was  not  only  that,  but  was  the  o{)ening  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school  that  has  been  of  inealcuhible  benetit  to  the  state. 

Difficultv  was  experienced  soon  after  tlie  sales  bv  the  decision  of 
the  land  department  that  the  right  to  select  two  townships  gave  no 
right  to  sell  them.  To  seeure  relief,  Mr.  Hagley  made  a  journey  to 
Washington  City  and  obtained  a  law  virtually  conlirming  the  sales 
and  making  good  the  warranty  of  the  university. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COAL  MINES. 

For  a  city  aspiring  to  commercial  pre-eminence,  Seattle  had  for 
many  years  the  most  slight  backing.  The  surrounding  region  was  so 
covered  with  timber,  the  difiieulty  of  clearing  which  precluded  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  agriculture,  that  its  people  could  not  hope 
to  make  shipments  of  farm  produce  for  a  longtime,  as  Portland,  for 
instance,  was  doing  from  the  beginning.  The  agricultural  region 
upon  which  the  town  must  rely  was  largely  across  the  mountains 
without  even  a  wagon  road  fit  to  travel  leading  thither.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad,  upon  which  the  people  were  relying  with  a  more 
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or  lees  abiding  faith  for  coniiecting  their  city  with  the  Atlantic  states  1 
and  making  it  the  great  einporium  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  tho  belt  of  l 
'  codmerce  aroODd  the  world,  was  not  yet  built  and  must  be  brought  f 
to  Seattle  only  over  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  path  all  tlie  way  from  1 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  All  theee  thiuge  were  hound  to  come,  J 
and  the  people  of  the  place  knew  that  they  must,  »nd  they  stinted  no  1 
exertion  to  bring  about  their  consummation.  But  these  were  enter- 1 
priaes  so  large  in  their  nature  that  the  handful  of  people  at  Scuttle  I 
were  unable  to  influence  them,  except  indirectly. 

Nevertheless,  while  having  these  large  affairs  in  mind,  Uie  moml 
practical  of  Ihe  citizens  b^an  to  cast  about  for  some  local  develop^! 
ment  to  keep  the  city  alive  and  continue  its  growth,  and  if  possible  I 
to  give  it  such  local  importance  as  to  enable  it  to  command  the  nicanfl  I 
to  avail  itself  of  the  laiger  results  when  the  walls  of  distance  werel 
broken  down.     Before  I860  the  town  bad  no  commercial  advantd 
over  the  large  number  of  milling  stations  along  the  waters  of  the] 
Sound.     The    mill    of  Mr.    Yesler  had  been   attracting  occasional^ 
vessels  and  its  operation  had  opened  profitable  employment  to  the  fe^ 
scores  of  men  then  living  here.     The  establishment  and  building  i 
the  Torritorial  University  in  1801-62  gave  u  pre-omiiieuce  to  tlio  Uiwa 
enjoyed  by  no  other,  hut  added  nothing  to  speak  of  to  its  commerce. 
In  casting  about  to  see  what  there  was  to  serve  as  the  next  stepping- 
stone  to  commercial  prosperity,  serving  also  to  give  present  employ- 
inent  to  the  people  here,  a  number  of  the  leading  men  thought  of  the 
coal.     At  that  time  coal  was  mined  but  little  on  the  Pacific  coast 
The  British  Columbia  article  was  in  some  demand  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  mines  at  Bellingham  Bay  had  been  opened  and  operated 
more  or  less  successfully.     But  the  supply  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  demand  created  by  the  growing  coastwise  and  ocean  steam 
traffic.     In  the  early   days  of  steamship  traffic  the  steamships  were 
obliged  to  burn  wood,  and  their  decks  were  littered  far  beyond   con- 
venience with  the  cords  tliat  a  week's  voyage  required.     Thatday  was 
long  past,  however,  but  the  demand  for  good  coals  was  great  and 
increasing. 

Coal  had  long  been  known  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound  and 
northern  waters.     In  1851  it  was  first  discovered  at  Bellingham  Bay 
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by  Captain  Pattle.  A  second  mine  was  discovered  on  this  bay  at  Se- 
home.  At  Nanaimo,  across  the  border,  the  article  was  discovered 
soon  after,  and  both  mines  were  oi)ened  and  were  run  in  sharp  rivalry 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  Bellinghani  article,  however,  was  not 
able  to  hold  its  own,  and  the  mines  were  dosed. 

With  reference  to  the  coal  mines  of  tlie  Seattle  district  which 
embrace  all  those  fields  on  tlie  water  courses  that  terminate  on  Lake 
Washington  or  Elliott  Bay,  the  iii^st  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  their  discovery,  and  next  the  progress  of  their 
development.* 

The  following  are  the  separate  opening  or  croppings,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery  :  The  Black  river  mine,  the  Issaqua  mine, 
the  Coal  creek  or  Newcastle  mine,  the  Kenton  and  the  Talbot  mines 
on  Cedar  river,  and  the  Green  river  mines.  There  is  also  a  vein  that 
might  be  called  the  Duwamish,  near  tlie  river,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  John  place  near  Steele's  landing,  but  it  has  never  been  worked. 
The  Black  river  mine  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Renton, 
on  the  old  Clymer  place,  near  the  present  home  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith- 
ers.  It  was  discovered  in  1853,  two  yeais  before  the  Indian  war,  by  a 
party  of  pioneers  who  went  out  to  the  ritHc^  of  the  Black  river  near 
this  place  and  erected  a  sawmill,  improving  the  water  i)0wer  by  throw- 


*  Lying  back  of  the  town  and  within  ten  miles  are  valuable  coal  fields  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  of  inexhaustible  extent,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  far 
saperior  to  any  yet  discovered  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  coal  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  the  fact  placed  beyond  dispute.  Indeed,  every  additional  trial  of  its 
qualities  develops  a  new  ground  of  its  superiority ;  and  the  experience  of  all  men 
skilled  in  coal  mines  and  mining  has  proved  that  the  further  into  a  mine  one  goes  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  coal.  At  present  the  coal  is  transported  a  part  of  the  way 
to  Seattle  in  wagons  and  the  balance  in  boats,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken 
out  to  thoroughly  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  its  quality.  Two  companies  are 
preparing  to  provide  means  for  easy  and  cheap  transportation,  and  at  no  distant  day 
these  mines  will  become  undoubtedly  the  best  paying  institution  on  Puget  Sound. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Vigorous  preparations  are  going  on  to  thoroughly  prospect 
another  mine  on  the  Black  river,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  Seattle.  Coal  has 
already  been  struck  that  it  is  thought  will  pay  for  working  and  strong  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  a  still  better  prospect  will  be  found.  These  mines  cannot  fail  to  prove  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  Seattle;  and  moreover  it  is  not  the  most  improb- 
able thing  that  "ile"  will  be  struck  in  paying  quantities  in  the  region  of  these  bound- 
less coal  fields. — The  Intelligencer ^  August  5th,  18G7. 
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ing  a  dam  across  the  stream.  These  were  Tobin,  Fanjoy  anj  ISatm^^ 
the  two  latter  of  whom  suffered  a  tragic  death  in  the  Indian  troubla*  J 
following.  lu  the  same  neighborhood  with  them  Dr.  M.  Bigelow  waaij 
making  a  homestead,  and  in  his  operations  in  clearing  land,  or  pet^^ 
haps  cutting  timber  or  hoop-poles,  he  found  Uie  coal  in  the  yearfJ 
named.  An  effort  was  made  at  once  to  get  some  of  it  on  the  market 
with  the  result  that  a  schooner  load  was  brought  out  and  sent  to  Sao^J 
Francisco,  where  it  was  sold  for  thirty  dollars  a  ton.  So  great  ' 
the  demand  for  coal  at  the  time  that  $24,000  was  offered  for  the  m 
tut  Bigelow  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  since  he  1 
already  bonded  it  to  Capt  Wm.  Webster  for  $20,000.  In  1856  i 
Indian  troubles  compelled  cessation  of  work,  and  the  quality  of  t 
coal  proved  so  inferior  tliat  mining  operations  were  never  reaamai 
and  the  abandoned  claim  became  Mr.  Clymer's  pre-emption. 

In  about  1863-63  the  indications  of  coal  were  noticed  on  I 
Johns  place  near  Steele's,  on  the  Duwamish.  Mr.  fianiard,  at  thi 
time  connected  with  the  iiuiversity,  became  interested,  and  in  orde 
make  some  test  of  the  value  of  the  article,  communicated  with  I 
George  Whitworth,  then  of  Olympia,  who  in  response  to  his  requec 
examined  the  vein.  Havinf;  given  especial  attention  to  the  study  i 
geology,  and  liaving  lived  for  some  years  in  a  coal  region  in  Indiana, 
Mr.  Whitworth  was  well  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion.  He  thought 
he  coal  inferior,  but  to  make  the  matter  certain  advised  Barnard  to 
send  for  a  Mr.  Robin.son,  a  coal  expert  at  Victoria,  to  give  it  a  lest. 
Upon   Robinson's  examination   Whitworth's  opinion  was   confirmed. 

In  1863  the  vein  on  the  Issaqua,  or  Squak,  was  laid  bare,  and 
claims  taken  by  L.  B.  Andrews  and  W.  A.  Jepson.  Ten  tons  were 
taken  out  at  one  time  and  brouglit  to  Seattle  to  be  tested,  and  on  the 
United  States  Steamer  Skiil>rick  the  trial  was  made.  Most  encouraging 
was  the  result,  Mr.  Winship,  tlie  engineer,  re|X)rting  that  it  was  superior 
for  raising  steam  to  any  coal  then  known  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  vein 
was  found  to  belong  to  the  main  Luke  Washington  field,  and  was 
worked  afterwards  by  the  Seattle  company. 

The  Coiil  Creek  and  Newcastle  veins  were  discovered  in  1864,  by 
tt  party  of  surveyors,  of  wliom  Edwin  Riehardson,  deputy  surveyor  of 
the  territory,  was  the  leader.     At  the  time  they  were  running  the  gov- 
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ernment  survey  of  a  township,  and  on  Coal  Creek,  near  a  riffle  eaused 
bv  the  encroaching  ledge  of  the  hill,  were  brought  within  plain  ^^ew 
of  the  vein.  Claims  were  soon  taken  by  Ira  Woodin,  Finn  Campbell, 
P.  H.  Lewis  and  Edwin  Richardson.  Woodin  and  Camp])ell  soon 
abandoned  their  places,  which  were  then  taken  by  Josiah  Settle  and 
William  Perkins,  and  later  C.  B.  Bagley  took  a  claim  adjoining  the 
others.  At  the  time  these  lands  were  filed  for  pre-emption  there  was 
no  law  exempting  coal  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws 
governing  settlement ;  but  the  act  withdrawing  coal  lands,  as  mineral 
lands,  from  such  privilege  was  passcMl  In^fore  tliese  men  perfected  their 
titles.  In  fear  of  losing  their  claims  tlicv  ai)i)lied  to  Mr.  D.  Bagley  for 
advice,  and  he  in  turn  laid  tlie  matter  before  Mr.  Whitworth  at 
Olympia.  In  their  opinion  tlie  claims  were  not  endangered,  since  they 
were  filed  ui)on  bc^fore  the  act  was  i)asse<l,  and  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision ]n'oh'\\ni'\njjr  rx  post  facto  operation  of  all  legislation  would  secure 
them.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  tlie  land  department  liad  in  tenns 
declared,  prior  to  the  new  law,  tliat  coal  did  not  constitute  lands  mineral. 
On  ap])eal  to  the  commissioners  at  Washington  this  view  (/f  the  case 
was  held.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Whitworth  became  interested  in  the 
mines,  and  upon  removal  to  8eattl(»  in  ISOi]  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  territorial  universitv,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Lake 
Washington  Coal  Com{)any,  and  pressed  the  view  that  the  coal  must 
])e  mined  and  i)Ut  on  tlie  market  before  tlie  attention  of  capitalists 
could  l)e  drawn  hither — the  feeling  of  some  being  that  bare  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  test  of  tlie  coal  would  be  enough  to  attract 
buyers  of  the  mines.  The  first  coal  was  brought  in  wagons  to  Lake 
Washington,  thence  boated  across  to  the  west  side  of  the  water  to  a 
place  vulgarly  called  Fleaburg,*  and  thence  brought  in  wagons  to  the 
Seattle  docks.  The  next  step  was  to  construct  a  barge,  the  Good 
TernplaTy  and  by  this  and  a  tug,  the  Fannie,  Owned  by  Captain  Ran- 
doli)h,  to  bring  the  coal  ])V  way  of  the  Black  river  and  Duwamish. 
Following  this  was  the  route  by  Lakes  Washington  and  Union  ;  and 
lastlv  that  bv  rail — as  will  be  further  narrated. 

The  Cedar  river  mines  are  east  of  Renton,  not  more  than  a  mile 


*  Near  Uie  eastern  end  of  Jackson  Street. 
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or  two  from  the  olii  discovery  of  Dr.  Bigelow.     Traces  of  this  coal  were   < 
early  seen,  hut  no  definite  prospect  was  mnde  until  in  ISTif,  Mr,  K,  M, 
Smitliers  made  a  thorough  search.     Approach inf;;  the  pri3l)li;m   in  a 
manner  worthy  a  oiilitarj'  engineer,  he  narrowed  his  field  of  investi- 
gation until  hut  one  small  stresini  was  left  to  he  exjilorcd.     With  a  Mr. 
Crane,  he  approached  this  hinit  liiding  place  of  the  coal,  and  ascend- 
ing the  bed  of  the  brook  followed  tlie  float  until  all  trace  of  it  bad 
disappearL'd.     From  this  they  kuew  that  they  liad  passe<]  the  ledgo,  I 
and  tnrncd  and  rotmced  their  sJepN  until  once  more  they  found  the  J 
float  coal.      Then,  confidently  turning  to  the    steep    billside.   they  ] 
struck  the  ledge  with  their  picks  and  the  vein  was  exposetf.      On  this  ] 
was  formed  the  Renton  Coal  company,  which  shipped  its  coals  by  Ihei 
Duwamisb,  building  thither  a  tramway  to  the  mine.     E.  M.  Smith- 
ers,  T.  B.  Morris  and  C.  B.  iShuttuck  were  the  principal  parties  in  tha 
Renton  company.     The  Talbot  mine,  somti  three-fourths  of  a  mile  Uf^  J 
the  CVdar  fi-om  the  Renton,  was  ujiened  in   lSi4,   Lmry,  OilHns  and  J 
McNaught  being  the  first  to  form  »  company.      Further  up  Cedar  j 
river  is  the  McAllister  mine,  and   on   Ga-en   river  is  the  great  coal  T 
field. 

In  point  of  value  the  cofil  riscrf  in  ]iri)]»irtiini  (o  it^i  [iroxiniity  to' 
the  mountains,  ihe  reason  probably  being  that  all  the  coal  ot  this 
coast  is  of  comparatively  late  geological  formation,  being  in  age  the 
lignite,  but  owing  to  mountain  upheaval  and  the  consequent  pressure 
and  volcanic  action,  much  of  it  has  by  sheer  heat  and  compression 
been  brought  to  a  state  resembling  th^  older  coals.  Where  the  pres- 
sure has  been  greatest,  therefore,  the  coal  is  best. 

PROOBESS   OF   MINING   AND  SHIPPING   THE   COAL. 

Much  of  the  coal  of  these  mines  was  far  from  navigable  water 
and  in  so  rough  a  country  that  the  coal  was  not  at  first  of  much 
immediate  value.  The  Coal  Creek  mines  were  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  to  begin  on,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cedar  river  coal,  but 
even  they  must  wait  until  a  proper  time  came.  In  the  judgment  of  a 
number  of  the  men  of  Seattle  the  time  was  ripe  in  1865-66.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  Rev.  Daniel  Bagley.     Ever  since  coming  to 
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the  city  in  1860,  he  had  maintained  uninterrupted  religious  work, 
preaching  every  Sunday  and  continuing  the  mid-week  meetings,  but 
in  addition  to  these  hibors  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  pubHc  or 
business  affairs.  In  1863  he  liad  turned  over  the  universitv  to  the 
regents  and  secured  good  titles  to  the  land  sold  and  had  brought  its 
affairs  to  completion,  so  far  as  th(»  elementary  work  was  concerned. 
In  1864  he  had  built  the  edifice  of  tlie  Methodist-Protestant  church. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  ready,  tlierefore,  to  undertake  new  work  of  a 
public  si)irited  nature. 

His  attention  was  drawn  to  tlie  mines  in  connection  with  his 
interest  in  public  lands,  consecjuent  upon  liis  rchitions  with  the  uni- 
versity. At  Newcastle,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  claims  had  been  taken 
on  the  coal  lands  bv  P.  II.  Lewis,  Edwin  Richardson  and  Josiah  Set- 
tie,  under  the  general  i)re-emption  law.  But  the  law  withholding 
mineral  lands  from  entry  as  homesttnid  having  been  subsequently 
published,  they  were  liktOy  to  ])e  disturbed,  it*  not  ousted  by  contest- 
ants. On  one  of  his  trips  to  Washington  (Mty,  Mr.  Baglev  brought  to 
the  notice  of  congress  their  situation  and  procured  legislation  that  the 
law  should  not  Ije  retroactive,  and  that  their  titles  be  confirmed.  A 
company  to  mine  the  coal  was  formed  in  1S66.  It  was  called  the 
Lake  Washington  Coal  company,  with  P.  II.  Lewis,  Daniel  Bagley, 
Ja^iah  Settle,  John  Boss,  Rev.  (Jeo.  F.  Whit  worth  and  SelcHicius  Gar- 
fielde  as  incori>orators.  (Jartielde  was  a  resident  of  (.)lympia,  and  as  a 
man  of  public  influence,  surveyor  general  at  tlu*  time,  was  of  much 
service  in  giving  prestige  and  influence  to  the  enterprise.  Owing  to  a 
disagreement  Lewis  and  Ross  withdrew  from  the  company  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  w^ork  fell  upon  the  others — Bagley,  Settle  and 
Whitworth. 

To  three  ends  effort  must  be  directed — to  open  the  mine  and  dig 
the  coal ;  to  fetch  it  to  tide  water  for  shipping;  and  to  introduce  it  in 
the  market.  In  each  of  these  lines  much  hard  work  and  diligence 
must  be  brought  to  bear.  It  was  all  pioneer  work — the  mine  was 
wholly  undeveloped,  there  were  no  roads  thither  of  any  kind,  and  the 
general  public  knew  nothing  of  Seattle  coal.  So  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned,  it  could  be  relied  upon  to  accei)t  first  the  jn-ejudicial 
reports  of  the  coal  companies  of  other  places  already   in  operation. 
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whose  sales  might  be  interfered  with,  rather  than  the  assurances  of  1 
the  Seattle  people. 

The  first  blows,  however,  were  vigorously  struck.     The  coal  lying  J 
above  water  in  the  hilbide  was  easily  opened,  and  in  a  short  time  a  f 
tunnel  was  so  far  entered  aa  to  enable  them  to  dotenniiie  the  character  J 
of  the  coal  where  uitaffect^d  by  atmospheric  influences.      Si>ecini<;n 
coal  was  brought  out  in  bags — at  first  on  the  back»4  of  men — and  testa 
of  ite  quality  were  obtained  at  the  hands  of  competent  iuithoritivs,  ^ 
Some  of  these  tests  were  in  the  first  instance  unfavnrnble — not  from  ( 
inferiority  in  the  coal.but  from  its  very  exceptional  heat-producing  ijuhI- 
ities.     For  instance,  a  quantity  was  given  for  experiment  to  the  United  i 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Lhieoln,  then  on  the  Sound,  and  its  officers,  4 
using  it  as  they  had  used  the  so^y  coals  of  the  lower  Sound,  created  ( 
such  a  heat  in  the  furnace  of  the  vessel  as  to  nearly  melt  down  the  iron  | 
of  the  stack,  and  reported  that  it  was  so  inflammable  as  to  be  uiimFd.  1 
This  was  accounted  a  Pickwickian  verdict,  since  coal  was  sup)X»od  to  I 
be  valuable  according  us  it  would  bum ;   and  reports  from  the  speci- 
mens sent  to  various  points  showing  that  it  was  quick  and  !iot,  either  for  I 
ordinary  heating  or  for  steam  making,  encouraged  the  company,  and  the  ■ 
work  wa«  pressed  on.     A  tunnel  between  one  and  two  liundrcd  feet  in  " 
length  was  dug  and  the  rough  cobs  piled  at  the  mouth.     A  wagon  road 
was  cut  out  at  much  expense  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Washington 
and  thence  it  was  taken  by  boat  and  again  by  wagon  to  Seattle.    There 
was  built  a  barge  of  light  draught,  to  be  brought  from  the  lake  through 
Black  riverand  the  Duwami.sh  to  Seattle.    Only  a  small  quantity,  how- 
ever, was  brought  out,  only  enough,  in  fact,  to  demonstrate  tlie  value  of 
the  coal.    Difficulties  multiplied.    The  river  proved  too  shallow  even  for 
the  scow,  and  this  vessel  itself  was  seized  by  the  customs  authorities 
for  navigating  salt  water  without  registering  at  the  custom  house — 
the  coal  company  not  having  had  in  mind  the  laws  on  this  point.     A 
small  fine  sufficed  for  her  release.      After  a  few  years  the  company 
found  itself  unable  to  continue  the  work  and  consequently  negotiated 
a  sale  of  the  property  to  another  company.      While  the  projectors  of 
this  movement  gained   nothing  for  themselves,  they  had  established 
the  reputation  of  Seattle  coal  and  insured  thereby  the  future  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise  whenever  it  could  be  profitably  undertaken. 
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In  a  short  time  the  old  tlireads  were  piekt^l  up  and  a  new  com- 
pany was  organized  as  the  Seattle  Coal  company.  It  was  incorporated 
in  January  of  1870,  with  Reuel  Rohinson,  Amos  Hurst,  Albro  M. 
Pringle,  Martin  L.  Chamberlain,  Edwin  Eells,  Tlios.  Flainiagan,  Geo. 
H.  (ireer,  A.  N.  Merrick,  (Jeo.  F.  Wliitwortli  and  C.  B.  Bagley  as 
incorporators.  The  company  as  tlms  constituted  bought  out  all  the 
interest^  of  the  former  owners  excerpt  tliose  of  I-.ewis  and  Ross.  The 
claims  owned  by  the  new  company  were  in  fact  tliose  of  Josiah  Settle, 
Edwin  Richardson  and  C.  B.  Bagley,  4H()  acres.  The  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $1,000,000,  in  10,000  shares,  and  the  usual  privileges  accorded 
such  companies  were  granted — to  open  and  operate  the  mines  and  to 
build,  own  and  operate  vessels,  to  construct  roads  of  any  kind,  and  to 
acquire  property  on  tide  wat(*r  for  storing  and  shipping  coals. 

On  this  basis  tlu»  new  owners  wert^   readv  to  carrv  on   the  work 

t  ft 

with  new  vigor.  The  j)r()bleni  of  t(»sting  and  selling  the  coal  was  felt 
to  be  vsolved,  and  the  only  i)ractical  difHculty  was  that  of  trans- 
portation to  Seattle.  The  old  Black  river  route  was  abandoned 
altogether,  and  it  was  decided  to  move  the  coal  from  the  mine  to 
Lake  Washington  by  tram  cars,  thence  by  boat  and  barge  to  the  west 
shore,  thence  by  tramway  across  tbe  ridg(»  to  Lake  Union,  across  this 
water  bv  boat  and  l)arir(\'<,  and  from  its  west  sliore  bv  tramwav 
through  the  depression  now  used  as  the  route  of  the  [jake  Union 
electric  motor  line,  coming  to  the  city  front  by  Pike  street,  and  at  the 
foot  of  this  street  to  dump  it  fn^m  the  cars  into  bunkers  for  loading 
vessels. 

The  plan  called  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money  in  build- 
ing barges  and  tow-boats  on  the  lakes  and  the  laying  of  several  miles 
of  tramway.  To  bring  the  work  witliin  the  means  of  the  projectors, 
another  company  was  formed  to  prosecute  the  work  of  transportation 
exclusively.  This  was  called  the  Seattle  Coal  and  Transportiition 
company,  and  consisted  of  Reuel  Robinson,  Amos  Hurst  and  Peter 
Bartell. 

Work  began  the  following  season.  The  coal  company  left  the 
old  opening  and  made  a  new  one  at  Newcastle.  The  transportation 
company  began  building  its  roads  and  bunkers.  In  this  work  the 
usual  old  Seattle  plan  of  every  man  going  at  it  witb   his  own  hands 
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was  pursued.  Every  one  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work — and 
that  meant  almost  all  in  the  village — went  ont  with  pick  and  slinvel 
anil  «xe  and  crowbar  and  diove  the  work.  At  the  end  of  the  scusou 
the  tramways  were  constructed  ready  for  shipments.  This  first 
Suattle  raiirotid  liad  Bomc  novel  features.  At  the  inelincs  on  the  lakes 
the  cars  were  eo  joined  by  steel  cables  that  as  one  went  down  it  drew 
another  up.  The  wooden  rails  were  also  very  wide,  having  a  surfece 
of  as  nmeh  as  six  inches  across  the  top,  nnd  the  (iangcj*  of  the  car 
wheels  were  so  spread  as  to  allow  a  tread  of  an  ec|ua]  width.  In 
addition  to  these  an-angementa  fur  adrnittiiig  of  heavy  loads,  the  rails 
were  protected  on  the  curves  with  aubetaiitial  strap  iron.  The  cars 
carried  some  two  tons  of  coal  eaeh,  and  were  Irnnsporteil  bodily  from 
the  mine  to  the  Seattle  bunkers  at  the  foot  of  Pike  street  on  Elliott 
Bay,  being  run  from  the  tram  to  the  boat  and  the  boat  to  the  tram. 
Nevertheless,  each  of  these  transfers  nece.'witflted  a  separate  manipula- 
tion of  the  car.'^  and  rotjuired  m  much  time  and  so  large  a  force  of 
men  that  the  movement  was  very  expensive.  Thirteen  separate 
handlings  were  required,  and  an  expense  of  some  five  dollars  a  ton. 

The  company  sjient  about  g^.'i.OOO  in  these  efforts — a  very  large 
Slim  at  that  sitngo  of  tln^  city's  grnw-th,  with  ji  p{)]iiilnti(in  of  but  a  few 
hundred.  After  operating  for  several  months  they  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  with  the  vigor  they  wished,  and  in  1871  they  sold  to 
Charles  D.  Shattuck  and  S.  Dinsmorc  of  San  Francisco,  men  of  enter- 
prise and  capital,  who  acquired  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  and  did  so  on  an  enlarged  savle.  One  of  their 
improvements  was  putting  a  small  steam  engine  on  the  tram  road. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  they  found  it  advantageous  to  sell  and  dis- 
posed of  the  property  to  Osgood  and  Remington,  who  continued  in 
possession  until,  in  1880,  the  property  was  sought  by  Henry  Villard, 
as  one  of  tlie  feeders  of  the  gi-eat  railway  system  that  he  was  at  that 
time  projecting,  and  it  passed  with  the  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  rail- 
road into  the  hands  of  tlie  Oregon  Iinprovonient  company. 

This  was  the  first  coal  mine  opened,  and  the  object  held  in  view  by 
its  projectors  was  attained.  The  operations  in  coal  made  Seattle  more 
than  a  lumber  mill  port  It  kept  U[>  the  commercial  life  of  the 
town,  and  it  offered   tlie  eci-tainty  of  remuneration  to  the   Seattle 
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and  Walla  Walla  railroad  for  the  first  section  of  its  line;  and  finally 
it  rose  to  such  value  a.s  to  attract  hither  great  capital  and  preponder- 
ating financial  interests. 

No  small  part  of  the  gain  resulting  to  tlu' place  through  this  enter- 
prise has  been  the  attraction  to  it  of  men  of  force  and  distinction  in 
con necti(m  with  its  business — notahly  Hon.  Watson  ('.  Squire,  who 
was  detailed  by  the  house  of  Osgood  A  Ilemington  to  attend  U[)on 
their  interests  in  Washington,  and  was  thus  introihiced  to  the  state  of 
Washington  with  its  great  possibilities. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  taken  from  tlie  Newcastle  mine  from  its 
opening  has  now  exceeded  one  and  a  half  million  tons,  a  value  of 
more  than  ten  million  dollars.  1'lic  other  mint's,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  operated  by  way  of  the  Duwamish  and  later  by  the  Columbia 
and  Puget  Sound  railroad. 

TMK    SNOC^rALMlK  WA(i<>N   IIOAD. 

An  important  undertaking,  of  much  i)romise  to  Seattle  and  show- 
ing as  much  as  any  one  thing  the  independent  energy  of  the  place, 
was  the  Snocjualmie  wagon  roa<l.  In  its  inc(»ption  it  was  an  affair  of 
the  earliest  times,  and  it  has  lingiMvd  to  the  present  <lay  without  full 
completi(m.  In  its  i)ractical  results  it  has  been  of  little  account,  yet 
because  of  its  early  promise  and  the  hard  work  done  along  its  steep 

and  intricate  coui*se,  it  deserves  mention. 

Soon  after  the  oi)ening  of  the  military  road  through  the  Natches 

j)ass,  the  people  of  Seattle  cut  a  passable  track  to  meet  it  above  Steila- 

coom,  Imt  found  this  of  little  use  either  as  a  means  of  t'xit  for  themselves 

or  as  an  effective  entrance  for  inunigrants.     They  formed  the  opinion 

that  a  road  from  eastern  Washington  to  their  own  town  could  be  made 

direct.    Learning  that  there  were  pony  trails  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 

mountains  to  the  east,  they  set  about  in  1 80.")  to  exanjine  them  for  wagon 

roads.    There  were  two  trails  in  use  at  the  time,  one  of  which  was  famil- 

iarlv  called  the  "  horse  trail,"  and  the  other  the  ''  foot  trail."    The  former 

was  the  regular  Indian  and  Hudson's  Bay  pack  trail,  passing  direct 

from  the  upper  Sound  by  Fort  Nisqually,  and   thence   through  the 

forest  and  among  the  hills  on  the  east  of    the   Sound,  bearing  off 

towards   the   mountains   so   as   to   cross  Cedar  river   a    considerable 
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distance  back  of  Seattle.  At  Rattlesnake  prairie  it  met  the  Snoqual- 
mie  trail  from  the  lower  Sound,  and  tlie  two  led  together  over  the  main 
ridge,  through  the  Cedar  river  pass  to  Lake  Kichelos  and  thence  to 
the  Vakima.  The  foot  trail  passed  up  the  south  fork  of  the  Suoqual- 
mie  to  a  point  within  about  five  miles  of  the  pass,  and  here  made  the 
ascent  of  the  main  mountain  side,  crossing  directly  to  the  lake.  It 
was  by  this  trail  that  Lieutenant  Tinkam  came  to  tin-  Sound  in  1854. 

The  Seattle  party  winch  exaraiued  these  trails  with  the  purpose  of 
widening  them  into  roads,  consisted  of  Judge  Lander,  Dexter  Horton, 
F.  Matthias,  Chas.  Plummer,  C.  D.  Boren,  A,  F.  Bn,-ant,  J.  H.  Nagle, 
Chas,  Walker,  Dr.  Bigelow  and  some  others.     A  thorough  exploration 
was  made  and  the  quest  was  enlivened  by  the  dreumstaiice  that  at  a 
certain  swampy  mountain  prairie,  one  of  the  party  mistook  the  rattle 
of  the  seed  pod  of  a  plant  for  that  of  the  venomous  serpent,  and  sug-   i 
gested,  quite  ijiappropriately,  the  name  Rattlesnake  for  the  prairie.  1 
As  to  the  main  object,  however,  it  should  be  accounted  successful,  for  ] 
in  consequence  a  trail  was  cut  by  the  way  of  Meridian  prairie  and  i 
thence  acro&s  Cedar  river  by  the  old  pack  trail,  and  by  Ituttlesnake  , 
prairie  across  the  range  to  Kiehelos. 

Tin-  Indi:ii]  wiir,  ^c  suoii  tollnwiiiL-,  put  nn  end  lor  many  months  to 
enterprises  so  far  from  the  settlements.  The  trail  fell  into  disuse  and 
was  overgrown  with  forest  vegetation..  During  the  civil  war  that  suc- 
ceeded the  disorders  of  the  Indian  war,  the  people  of  the  territory, 
although  not  directly  concerned,  were  enough  engrossed  to  think  little 
of  aggressive  improvements.  It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  subject 
was  again  taken  up.  It  now  appeared  not  only  as  an  interest  of  Seattle, 
but  of  the  entire  territory,  and  especially  of  the  Walla  Walla  country. 
The  desire  for  an  outlet  upon  the  Sound,  and  for  some  foil  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  Oregon  Transportation  company  which  held  the 
Columbia  river,  was  thus  early  manifested.  The  peoi>le  of  eastern 
Oregon,  especially  about  Umatilla,  where  the  old  emigrant  road  struck 
the  Columbia,  and  where  in  consequence  the  ferry  across  that  river 
would  be,  also  urged  the  matter.  The  matter  was  accordingly  laid 
before  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory,  and  a  grant  of  $2,000 
was  made  to  open  a  road  through  Snoijualniie  pass.  To  this  small 
sum  King  county  added  an  equal  amount,  and  the  work  of  cutting 
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the  road  began  in  tlie  suninier  of  IHiyl.  Tlie  contract  was  a\var(le<l 
to  Mr.  Manchester,  who  entered  u|)on  his  Uisk  as  soon  as  tlie  weather 
permitted,  and  hoped  to  bring  it  to  completion  tlie  siune  season.  In 
August  some  Umatilla  men,  IVrrins  and  Fish,  passed  over  the  route, 
making  the  trip  in  four  days.  It  was  promised  to  have  an  express 
run  during  the  summer  season,  and  the  time  reduced  to  two  and  a 
half  davs.  Even  at  tbat  late  date  the  Kittitas  vallev  was  an  almost 
unknown  region,  and  tlie  rmatilla  men  described  its  scenic  beauties 
and  natural  fertilitv  and  salubritv,  and  the  friendlv  tribes  of  natives, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fresli  discovt-rcrs,  and  the  Seattle  people 
listened  in  the  same  spirit.  Wbcn  these  men  returned,  two  Sound 
men,  Stevens  and  Mc(  aulay,  bound  to  Boise,  went  with  them.  The 
popularity  of  the  new  route  became  sudi  that  in  Si'ptember  it  was 
cliosen  by  Judge  Wych(\  coming  from  Walla  Walla  to  hold  circuit 
court  at  Port  Townsend.  He  was  accompanied  by  tlie  clerk  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  trip  was  })erformed  in  Wn  <lays,  the  judge 
stating,  however,  that  six  were  suflicient  to  those  desiring  to  make  a 
quick  journey.  A  call  that  this  be  made  a  mail  route  was  published 
in  the  papers. 

The  road  was  a  subject  of  public  attention  (juite  generally,  (lov- 
ernor  Marshal  F.  Moore  thus  referring  to  it  in  his  annual  message: 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  ai>propriate<l  towards  ()})ening  a  wagon  road 
from  Black  river  l)ri<lge,  in  King  county,  by  way  of  Snoqualmie  pass, 
to  the  Yakima  vallev.  This,  with  a  like  sum  raised  by  tlie  pe()i)le  of 
King  county,  has  been  expended  and  a  portion  of  the  road  cut  out. 
What  additional  sum  is  needed  to  complete  the  work  I  am  not 
informed.  It  is  important,  nay,  almost  indispensable,  that  one  direct 
available  wagon  road  connect  by  one  of  the  paSvSes  of  the  Cascades  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  territory.'^  As  to  a  mail  route  he  said : 
**  A  mail  route  from  the  Sound  to  the  Yakima  and  Walla  Walla  val- 
leys direct,  is  much  needed  l)y  the  i)eoi)le  of  both  sections.  I  am 
advised  that  parties  have  proposed  to  perform  this  service  providing 
the  line  be  established,  and  a  road  practicable  either  for  horses  or 
wagons  be  made  over  the  Cascades." 

Manchester  was  unable  to  complete  the  work  in  1867,  and  in  the 
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following  spring  a  committ**  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  King 
county  to  examine  the  work  in  order  to  soo  how  it  had  stood  during 
the  winter  and  report  what  further  work  was  to  l>e  done.  KIessr». 
Denny,  Bush  and  McGiivra  were  the  membera  of  this  body  and  in 
June  made  their  investigation.  They  found  trees  fallen  across  the 
road,  but  the  condition  generally  was  very  good.  The  work  necessary 
was  to  remove  the  fklteu  timber,  change  the  counte  of  the  road  so  m 
to  avoid  crossing  Cedar  river,  put  a  number  of  bridges  across  danger- 
ous or  troublewme  i^treams  and  complete  the  road  around  Lake 
Kichelos  and  thence  to  the  open  Yakima  country.  To  do  this  there 
were  $1,400  in  territorial  scrip  and  $1,100  in  money  for  the  bridges 
from  King  county.  Mr.  J.  R.  Borst,  of  Snoqualmie  prairie,  was 
awarded  the  contract  and  by  mid-summer  had  two  parlies  at  work, 
one  at  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  near  Cedar  river,  and  the  other 
at  the  lake.  This  Lake  Kicheins  was  a  very  difficult  body  of  water  to 
pass,  having  on  all  sides  towering  and  ■  ]>recipitou8  mountains.  Baflft  ' 
were  therefore  employed  to  transfer  teams  across,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  On  a  sunny  day  it  was  a  cheerful  sail,  but  to  reach  this  lonely 
sheet  of  water  of  unknown  depth  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
■  under  a  frowning  or  threatening  sky,  perhaps  with  anow  on  the 
heights,  and  find  the  way  apparently  terminate  upon  a  rickety  raft  of 
logs,  as  many  an  autumnal  traveler  did,  was  impressive  to  the  jxtint 
of  fearfulness. 

The  progress  of  the  road  was  watcheil  with  interest,  and  the  Trcm- 
script  of  Olympia  expressed  a  general  wish  wlieif  it  said  that  not  only 
King  county  but  all  the  Sound  should  help  to  make  the  work 
thorough.  In  October  two  men  from  the  Black  river  country,  Ciyncr 
and  Hume,  went  over  to  the  Kittitjis  in  a  wagon,  finding  no  difficulty 
except  for  a  short  distance  where  wild  tire  liad  injured  the  work.  It 
was  their  errand  tx>  extend  their  stock  range  and  interests  into  the 
grazing  country  of  tlio  oast  slope  of  the  niountiuhs.  Confident  pre- 
dic^ons  were  made  about  thi.s  time  that  Hour  would  be  shipi>ed,  and 
beef  cattle  driven  from  Wallii  Wiilla  to  Seattle  over  tliis  road  during 
the  next  season. 

In  1869  travel  began  us  early  as  April,  with  little  snow  at  that 
time  to  interfere.     In  May  a  Mr.  Rice  Tilly  crossed  over  from  Walla 
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Walla,  driving  a  band  of  sixty -two  beef  eattle.  He  found  tlie  east 
slope  unimpaired,  but  on  the  west  tliere  were  fallen  timber  and  (juan- 
tities  of  mire.  Perrins,  a  ehief  and  enthusiastie  promoter  of  the  enter- 
prise, however,  looked  for  two  thousiind  emigrants  and  travelers  to 
cross  during  the  summer.  His  prophecy  was  liardly  fulfilled,  yet  from 
that  time  the  road  has  been  more  or  less  oj)en.  Early  expectiitions 
have  never  been  realized,  and  no  sufficient  labor  has  ever  l)ei»n 
bestowed  upon  the  road.  During  railroad  times  it  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  neglect,  as  soon  to  be  rendered  useless;  but  it  has  played  its  part 
in  the  work  of  developing  the  city  and  state. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    STRUCU^LE    FOR    KXISTEXCK. 

Projected  Railroad  Enterprises  to  the  Pacific  Coast — Object  Sought  to  be  Obtained — 
Political  Character  of  the  Project — Governor  Stevens'  Efforts — Building  Retarded 
by  War  of  the  Rebellion — Re-organization  of  Railioad  Enterprises  after  the 
War— Struggle  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Terminus — The  Race  Between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma — Inducements  Offered  by  Seattle — Selection  of  Tacoma — Failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  its  Effects — Seattle's  Period  of  Self  Dependence — Local  Efforts  to 
Build  a  Road — The  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  Road — History  of  the  Undertaking 
from  its  Inception — The  Difficulties  Met  and  Overcome— Part  borne  in  the 
Enterprise  by  J.  M.  Colman,  A.  A.  Denny,  Judge  McFadden  and  others — 
Celebration  in  Seattle  over  Completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad — ^The 
Villard  Era — Seattle's  Emancipation  from  Corporate  Influence  Completed  by 
Local  Enterprise— Present  Status  of  the  Railroad  Interest. 

WHAT  may  ai)j)ropriately  be  termed  the  struggle  of  Seattle  for 
existence  covers  a  long  period  in  the  youtli  of  the  city,  be- 
fore its  right  to  exist  was  definitely  recognized.  Seattle  became  a  city 
for  no  other  reason  tlian  that  it  was  one  of  tliose  phices  where  business 
might  be  done  more  readily  tlian  elsewliere.  It  was,  therefore,  simply 
supplying  a  public  want  to  build  here  a  city.  But,  as  Seattle  began 
to  develop  and  to  claim  its  proper  i)lace  as  a  commercial  center,  rival 
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points  and  rival  intereeta  strove  to  deny  them  to  it.  This  might  rea- 
aonably  iiave  been  expected,  and  no  &ttll  is  found  with  any  city  tliut 
tried  to  offer  advantages  better  than  those  offered  by  Seattle.  Fault 
should  be  found  only  with  false  or  unfiair  meana  of  rivalry,  sucli  as 
misrepresentation  or  forcible  suppression  of  commercial  life.  Even  of 
these  things,  however,  it  is  quite  useless  to  complain.  To  prove  it» 
■divine  right  to  live  a  city  must  endure  opposition,  both  fair  and  foul, 
and  must  show  that  it  possesses  the  courage  and  strength  to  with- 
stand it. 

The  struggle  of  Seattle  was  coincident  with  the  era  of  railroad 
building.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  railroads  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  a  town,  and  without  then] 
no  place  can  offer  the  advantages  of  a  city.  But  they  do  not  exist 
naturally,  like  waterways,  and  they  are  not  built  without  effort. 
Though  a  certain  site  might  have  all  the  harbor  Eaciliti^  in  the  world, 
and  might  even  command  the  natural  depressions  and  passes  for  rail- 
ways, it  cannot  become  a  city  unless  the  roads  are  actually  built.  It 
might  also  happen  that  points  less  blessed  by  nature  with  waterways 
and  access  to  natural  passes  would  be  most  eager  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits that  are  derived  from  rail  communication.  The  fact  (hat  8oatllc 
had  such  unparalleled  advantages  as  a  seaport,  and  was  the  natural 
point  for  the  great  railroad  lines  to  meet  ocean  traffic,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  insure  a  bitter  struggle  witli  other  points  which  could  hope 
to  outstrip  it  by  securing  the  railroads. 

The  struggle  came  and  lasted  twenty  years.  It  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  periods :  First,  from  1864,  the  time  of  the  first 
charter  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  to  1873,  when  Seattle  was  defi- 
nitely rejected  as  the  terminus  ;  second,  from  1873  to  1881,  when  Seat- 
tle was  using  its  whole  strength  in  building  a  road  of  its  own  to  the 
coal  mines  and  agitating  the  plan  of  extending  it  across  the  Cascade 
mountains  to  Walla  Walla;  third,  from  1881  to  1884,  during  which 
Villard  had  control  of  the  Xortlicrn  Pacific  and  the  entire  trausjwr- 
tation  system  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  coa-st,  and  was  focalizing  all  of 
tills  upon  Seattle;  and,  fourth  and  last,  from  1884  to  the  present,  in 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  roads  must  come  to  Seattle  in  order 
to  do  the  business  of  the  state. 
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Before  going  into  particulars,  we  may  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
progress  of  events  during  each  period. 

In  the  first  the  Northern  Pacific  was  inaugurated,  its  rout^  sur- 
veyed, a  section  of  several  hundred  miles  built  and  jmt  into  oj>era- 
tion  on  the  east  end,  and  in  Washington  the  division  from  Kalama  to 
Puget  Sound  was  built  and  put  into  operation.  All  this  time,  about 
eleven  years,  Seattle  was  confidently  expected  to  be  made  the  terminus. 
Tacoma,  however,  was  founded  and  brought  into  prominence  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  and  at  the  end  of  it,  on  July  15th,  1873, 
was  definitely  fixed  as  the  terminus.  Owing  to  the  certainty,  as  it 
seemed,  that  Seattle  would  become  the  terminus,  this  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  time  of  passive  expectation,  without  violent  excitement  and 
no  great  business  growth.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather  preliminary  to  the 
struggle  than  a  part  of  the  struggle  itself. 

The  second  period,  from  1S73  to  1881,  was  a  time  of  the  most 
intense  activity,  Seattle  working  alone  to  maintain  its  advantages  and 

to  secure  bv  its  own  exertions  the  railwav  connection  that  was  denied 

»■  • 

to  it  by  the  subsidized  corporation.  During  this  time  the  Seattle  and 
Walla  Walla  railroad  was  projected,  its  route  surveyed  and  twenty 
miles  of  its  line  built,  opening  up  the  coal  mines  and  giving  assurance 
that  the  line  over  the  Cascade  mountains  miglit  be  obtained  by  the 
siime  independent  means. 

During  the  third  period  the  Seattle  road  and  tlie  Northern  Pacific 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Villa rd  and  Seattle  was  promised 
every  possible  facility  for  transportation.  The  branch  to  Tacoma  was 
built  but  not  put  into  operation,  and  the  extension  of  the  coal  road  in 
order  to  pierce  the  valley  of  the  Cedar  river,  was  undertaken  by  one 
of  Vil lard's  companies,  a  subsidy  of  $150,000  having  been  promised 
by  the  citizens.  This  was  a  period  of  great  activity  and  growth,  but 
the  main  reliance  was  upon  the  favor  of  the  railroad  king  rather  than 
upon  independent  effort. 

The  fourth  period,  from  1884  to  the  i)resent,  has  been  a  time  of 
absolute  self  reliance,  independence  of  all  corj)orate  influence,  and 
therefore  of  a  growth  heretofore  unknown.  During  this  period  rail- 
way connection  has  been  completed,  new  lines  have  been  projected, 
and  the  last  artificial  barriers  that  would  prevent  trade  seeking  its 
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iiaUimi  outlet  at  liiio  water  on  Elliott  Bjiy  have  been  removed.  Seat- 
tle Unit  vUidii-att'd  its  right  to  exist  and  t<>  eiyoy  the  advantages 
btwlowed  by  llatu^t^ 

Aa  to  the  source  of  opixisition,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  arose  at  two 
centres.  Ouu  of  tlitMc  was  Portlund,  in  Oregon,  which  hoped  itself  to  ■ 
become  tlie  practical  terminus  of  the  Northern  transcontinental  sys- 
tem, Hiid  did  all  in  its  power  to  divert  the  rout«  from  its  original  sur- 
vey, and  afterwarde  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  road  across  the 
Cascade  mountains.  Even  so  late  aa  the  time  of  Villanl  then?  waa 
some  effort  there  to  prevent  the  building  of  roads  out  of  Portland, 
beyond  local  points,  and  tlius  by  force  to  make  that  city  the  terminus. 
The  second  seat  of  opposition  wa-s  in  the  Puget  Sound  Land  Comjwny, 
a  parasite  of  the  Northern  Pacifie,  which  desired  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
building  the  Pacifit)  C\>ust  terminus  upon  its  own  land,  and  therefore  ' 
prevailed  upon  the  company  to  select  as  the  place  a  site  not  yet  occu- 
pied by  a  city  of  accredited  existence, 

TtlK    STIU'OGLE    FOR    EXISTENCE. FIRST    PERIOD. 

The  deVi>lopnient  of  Puget  Sound  received  its  impulse  largely 
from  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  railway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Paeifie 
seaboards  of  North  America  and  to  supplant  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
caravans,  diverting  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan  and  Manchooria 
across  the  Pacific  and  away  from  the  route  across  the  deserts  of  Asia. 
A  Pacific  railway  meant,  in  the  older  day,  a  Northern  Pacific  road,  for 
when  the  idea  was  first  projected  the  United  States  government  had 
no  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  Oregon.  The  route  explored  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  proper  place  for  the 
road  to  be  laid.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  the  Rocky  and  Cas- 
cade mountains  were  quite  impassable,  and  that  the  road  must  seek 
the  passes  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers.  It  was  due  to  this 
idea,  among  other  things,  that  Benton  and  Linu  of  Missouri  insisted 
so  strenuously  upon  holding  ttie  Columbia.  It  became  a  part  of  their 
political  philosophy  that  the  United  Stjites  must,  in  order  to  maintain 
suprenuicy  in  the  westiTii  hem isjihei-e,  possess  the  route  to  the  Orient 
and  the  most  important  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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The  acquisition  of  California  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that 
state,  did  not  greatly  affect  the  idea  of  a  railroad  by  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  But  the  project  took  a  curious  j>olitical  turn.  As  the 
question  between  free  and  slave  territory  became  imperative,  the 
southern  statesmen  began  to  push  the  idea  of  a  Northern  Pacific  road 
with  the  intention  of  extending  the  institutions  of  the  South  over  the 
Pacific  territories.  Under  this  inliuence  a  company  was  formed  by 
Southerners  and  a  survey  was  orderiMl  by  the  general  government. 
This  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  tlu^  secretarv  of  war,  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  work  was  undertaken  in  1X5;^^  and  as  chief  engineer  was 
appointed  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  who  had  also  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  newly  created  territory  of  Washington.  Stevens  was  directed  to 
begin  the  surve}',  or  rather  exploration,  near  th(*  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  to  look  through  the  mountains  to  the  Columbia.  The 
western  terminus  wa.^ fixed  as  a  point  on  Puget  Sound,  and  from  this 
water  a  second  party  was  to  start  eastc^rly  and  make  an  examination 
of  the  passes  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  to  meet  Stevens  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  This  western  expedition  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

Stevens  began  operations  at  St.  Paul  as  early  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, having  a  vast  numl)er  of  obstachs  \o  overcome,  and  reached 
Colville  in  October.  McClellan  sailed  around  bv  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  in  Mav  and  reache<l  Fort  X^mcouver  in  June.  It  was  not  until 
July  that  he  began  work,  and  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  he 
was  able  to  do  no  more  than  hurry  through  the  Xatches  j)ass,  which 
the  pioneers  were  cutting  out  for  an  emigrant  road,  and  make  as 
thorough  an  examination  of  the  railroad  possibilities  as  might  be. 
This  work  he  seems  to  hav(^  j)erformed  thoroughly.  lie  formed  defi- 
nite views  on  the  subject  in  keeping  with  his  known  ability  as  a  mili- 
tary and  topographical  engineer.  As  regards  results,  it  has  been 
stated  that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Stevens,  holding  that  the 
road  should  come  through  the  Snoqualmi(^  pass  to  Seattle,  while  his 
chief  held  that  it  should  pass  by  a  more  southei'ly  route  to  Olympia, 
Bv  some  it  has  even  been  said  that  McClellan  thou<i:ht  it  should  be 
laid  through  the  gap  of  the  Columbia,  the  mountains  being  too  diffi- 
cult for  a  railroad.     Stevens,  the  greater  man,  however,  at  once  became 
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an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject  of  a  northern  transcontinental  line  and 
threw  all  his  immense  influence  into  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 
The  report  of  the  party  of  exploration  and  investigation,  embracing 
not  only  the  immediate  concern  of  the  road,  but  many  other  interest- 
ing matters,  such  as  related  to  climate,  soil,  botany,  geology  and  the 
Indian  inhabitants  and  their  feelings  toward  such  an  enterprise,  was  a 
voluminous  document  containing  matter  of  great  interest.  The  entire 
expedition,  conducted  by  men  of  marked  ability,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  nation. 

In  his  reports  and  messages  to  the  territorial  legislature  and  the 
government,  Stevens  spoke  constantly  of  the  railroad  and  was  fast 
bringing  the  matter  into  definite  shape  before  the  nation,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  take  little  part  in  its  development.  The  Indian  war  drew 
ofl*  his  attention,  and  for  a  time  deranged  all  business  in  the  territor>\ 
A  reorganization  of  the  railroad  company,  however,  was  effected  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Stevens  was  made  a  director  in  this 
company,  but  his  death  on  tbe  battlefield  of  Chantilly  withdrew  his 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  enterprise  forever. 

During  the  war  the  project  languished.  Nevertheless  a  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1864,  chartering  the  company  and  making  a 
grant  of  land.  The  company  was  now  thoroughly  loyal,  and  one 
great  object  in  giving  it  government  aid  and  recognition  was  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  loyal  section  of  tlie  nation.  As  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  an  all-rail  route,  but  partly  a  water  route,  utilizing  the  great 
lakes  and  some  portions  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  the 
eastern  terminus  was  fixed  at  Lake  Superior. 

The  Nortliern  Paciiic  raih-oad  was  a  favorite  with  the  people,  but 
owing  to  Uio  Jwealth  of  California  and  the  political  imj)ortance  of 
Nevada,  tlie  (Vuitral  and  Tnion  Pacilic  system  was  pushed  more  rapidly 
and  gained  [)riority  in  time  of  coni[)letion.  The  unexamj)led  liberality 
of  subsidy  to  these  roads,  aniountin<::  to  about  fiftv  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonds,  and  an  iinmensi'  land  <2:rant,  made  it  imjmssible  to  sell  North- 
ern Pacilir  stock  in  eom]H'tition  with  them.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Union  and  (Ventral  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the  longest  line 
and  greatest  subsidy,  led  them  to  [)ut  fortli  their  utmost  exertions  and 
to  concentrate  upon  thcniselves  the  entire  attention  of  the  nation.     The 
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public  craving  for  excitement  wliich  had  been  bred  during  tlie  war 
was  supplied  by  these  vast  railroad  enterprises,  an<l  all  that  the  Nortli- 
ern  could  do  was  to  lie  by  and  try  to  get  congressional  recognition 
equal  to  that  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific.  Owing  to  the  resist- 
ance and  opposition  of  the  California  interest,  however,  this  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  1867,  however,  something  definite  was  done 
for  the  Northern  road. 

To  create  interest  in  its  l)elialf,  men  of  influence  in  railroad  circles 
were  obtained  as  directors  in  the  company  and  the  public  journals 
were  induced  to  treat  at  large  upon  tlie  advantagiv^  of  the  Northern 
route.  Surveying  i)ai*ties  were  put  into  the  field,  Major  James  Tilton 
beginning  the  survey  on  this  coast.  Many  important  facts  were  elicit- 
ed by  these  eflbrts,  and  the  general  features  of  the  route  became  well 
known.  These  were  thoroughly  noticed  by  tlu*  press  of  the  nation. 
The  New  York  7V/7>?//ir,  the  Chicago  Adramr,  the  Philadelphia  .l/7<Mind 
the  San  Francisco  Alia,  besides  the  journals  of  tlie  regions  immediate- 
ly interested,  were  especially  ready  to  explain  these  facts  and  press 
them  upon  the  country  for  n^cognition.  Indeed,  the  papers  generally 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise  and  gave  their  readers  full  details 
of  the  |)rogress  of  the  work. 

Nevertheless  such  action  as  was  desired  could  not  l)e  obtained  from 
Congress.  A  subsidy  in  government  l)onds  the  same  as  to  the  Central 
and  Union  was  asked,  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  such  aid 
could  not  at  once  be  obtained,  it  was  dcn-ided  to  begin  active  work  as 
a  mark  of  good  faith,  and  to  ask  certain  other  favors,  which  were 
never  granted.  The  land  grant,  aggregating  some  oOjOOOjOOO  acres, 
was  confirmed,  and  also  increased  by  allowing  lieu  lands  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  grant,  in  case  the  odd  numbered  sections  within  the  limit 
had  betm  taken  bv  settlers'.  On  the  western  division  also  the  road 
was  allowed  two  routes,  one  across  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the 
other  passing  down  the  Columbia,  and  thence  north  to  the  Sound, 
the  longer  of  these  lines,  that  by  the  Columbia,  to  be  called  the  main 
line,  and  the  other  the  branch. 

This  was  an  important  advantage.  By  the  original  charter  the 
company  was  allowed  to  build  a  line  to  the  Sound,  and  at  a  point  on 
the  upper  Columbia  to  throw  otf  a  branch  to  Portland,  or  some  i)oint 
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on  the  lower  Columbia.  On  the  main  line  tlicy  would  receive  the  ? 
alternate  sections,  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track,  but  no  .  ■; 
grant  was  allowed  on  the  road  they  might  wish  to  build  between  tlw  'i 
two  lermioi — that  on  the  Sound  and  that  on  the  lower  Columbia.  By  J 
changing  the  wording  so  that  the  charter  read  "to  Pugeti  Sound  Vih  ' 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,"  the  company  would  get  a  Innd  grant  '; 
from  some  point  on  the  Columbia  through  the  length  of  \VeslJ>nj  ", 
Washington  to  some  point  on  the  Sound,  making  upwards  of  four  \ 
^million  more  acres  of  public  land,  the  most  of  it  in  the  valualdp  fon-sls  = 
of  Western  Washington.  ,; 

'^-     With  such  legislation  Ijegan  a  new  policy  on  the  |Mirt,  of  the  com-  \ 
■ijttny.     It  no  longer  exi)ect©d  to  obtain  credit  or  bonds  Inmi  thw  Rov-   |' 
Iflrpment,  but  with  its  lauds  swelled  to  fifty  million  acn^is,  ju-oixisefl  to  i 
imild  the  road  out  of  the  land  grant.     This  was  estimated  as  worth 
one  hundredr million  dollars,  and  it  was  determined  to  issue  Imnda  to  ** 
tBIa  amount     Jay  Cooke  was  induced  to  undertake  to  place  the  bonds 
a&i  this  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  possible  assumnec  of  the  i^ound- 
ness  of  the  enterprise.     Cooke  had  acquired  a  nationa)  mid  even  world 
wide  fame  as  a  successfnl  banker  in  placing  the  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment during  and  after  the  war,  and  the  ba-sis  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
securities  was  thouglit  even  better  than  that  of  the  government  at  that 
time. 

Cooke,  in  1870,  began  ojK'rations  on  a  grand  scale,  issuing  the 
bonds  in  denominations  from  $10U  to  $;)0,000,  and  sought  purchasers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  road  was  represented  as  a  kind 
of  patriotic  movement  to  bind  the  states  of  the  North  in  commercial 
bonds,  and  make  seeui-e  the  supremacy  of  the  loyal  states.  Great 
inducements  were  held  out  to  small  investors,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  company  ]>referred  to  give  tiie  benefit  of  its  securities  to 
Americans  rather  than  to  foreigners.  To  still  further  secure  the  bonds 
of  the  company,  Cooke  laid  out  a  great  colonization  scheme.  The 
lands  were  to  be  divided  into  tracts  of  40,  80  and  UtO  acres,  with 
certain  [wrtions  feneed,  and  to  be  furnished  with  buildings  ready 
for  use.  These  little  farms  were  to  be  sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  labor- 
ers along  the  line,  an<l  thus  the  teiTitorv  wa,i  to  be  populated  as  fast 
as  the  road  was  constructed.     It  was  popularly  represented  that  with 
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the  construction  of  the  road  a  belt  48  miles  wide  oecuj)ie(l  by  the  best 
and  most  industrious  people  would  be  thrown  across  the  continent. 
This  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  particularly  of 
Republicans,  who  saw  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  North  the  assurance 
of  the  unlimited  dominance  of  their  j)olitical  faith.  It  was  reported 
that  Cooke  had  made  arrangements  for  a  great  force  of  Swedish 
laborers  who  would  bring  their  families  and  settle  on  the  railroad 
lands.  This  was  the  somewhat  romantic  form  that  the  enterprise 
took,  and  Cooke  was  reported  as  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  i\w  work.  He  was,  no  doubt,  quite  in 
earnest  about  building  the  road,  and  lie  very  likely  had  a  dream  of 
making  his  road  a  i)eculiarly  etlicient  agent  of  civilization. 

This  vast  undertaking  which  was  to  project  upon  our  coast  the 
f>opulation  and  enterprise  of  tlie  the  East  produced  its  legitimate  fruit 
of  excitement  in  Washington.  The  point  selected  as  the  terminus  on 
the  Sound  must  inevitably,  it  seemed,  become  thi^  great  city  of  the 
coo^t,  rivaled  only  by  San  Francisco.  Seattle  justly  regarded  it^self  as 
the  most  probable  objective.  The  survey  of  McClcllan  brought  it 
neixrest  as  a  point  on  tidewater  to  the  mountain  pass.  The  Snoqual- 
mie  pass  was  also  well  known  as  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  range,  and 
had,  before  the  revival  of  the  road  in  lS()7-7(),  been  opened  as  a 
wagon  road  to  Lake  Kichelos.  If  the  raih-oad  crossed  the  mountains 
here  it  must  inevitably  touch  tidewater  at  or  near  Seattle.  Olympia, 
or  ix)ssibly  Steilacoom,  was  thought  of  as  tlu'  only  probable  rival. 
Every  popular  description  of  the  route  spoke  of  Seattle  as  the  western 
terminus.  This  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  was  one  great 
I)oint  in  arguing  the  utility  of  the  Northern  route  that  the  distance  to 
Asia  was  less  bv  some  two  hundred  miles  than  bv  the  Central.  Dis- 
tance  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  location 
of  the  terminus.  It  would  certainlv  be  unreasonable  to  build  a  road 
on  the  ground  of  saving  distance  and  then  to  so  place  the  terminus 
as  to  greatly  diminish  that  advantage.  Seattle,  then»fore,  felt  perfectly 
confident  that  it  was  here  that  the  terminus  would  be  located. 

In  1867  the  excitement  began  to  ris(\  The  Tutdlif/rnccr  was  started 
as  a  weeklv,  and  its  initial  number  declartnl  all  that  was  known  of 
the  status  of  the  enterprise.     Week  after  week  it  made  this  the  subject 
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of  every  leader,  giving  its  iiifommtiou  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
So  indefatigably  did  it  follow  thiw  object  tliat  it  was  accused  of  tmnfj 
in  the  pay  of  the  company.  Ttie  citizens  exhibited  like  fuilli.  A 
new  hotel  opened  at  that  time  wan  named  tlifl  •'Terminus.''  Major 
James  Tilton  mudi?  liere  the  heiidmmrt*'rs  for  his  surveying  party. 
Strangers  began  to  apptuir,  and  the  demand  for  houiws  brought  iviita 
up,  and  created  such  u  deumiul  sis  to  make  a  dwiided  building  booiii- 
Yesler's  mill  whm  unable  to  iurnisb  a  supply,  and  other  millH  were 
drawn  u{>oii.  In  1870  the  population  had  risen  to  2,000,  and  Seattle 
WI18  by  all  oddi*  the  metro|Hjlii*  of  tiie  .Sound  basin.  The  city  sixMued 
secure,  and  only  waited  tn  have  greatncHs  thrust  upon  it. 

But  it  is  not  so  etiay  to  achieve  sueceas.  Natural  advantages  uiaku 
a  place  groat  only  when  the  men  in  it  do  their  part.  Sfattle  must  Iw 
[)Ut  up  toils  higlitist  s)n.'(.id  to  maintain  itseir,  even  though  it  hud  tlio 
grpatest  natural  advaiitag(«. 

To  note  the  cHeet  of  the  Nortbi'm  I'acilie  u|k>u  Seattle,  we  must 
notice  the  iiwces.'*itie->i  of  that  miul.  To  carry  such  n  work  lo  ttomple- 
tion  involved  many  interests.  The  company  must  look  out  for  their 
aulffiidy,  for  on  that  it  deiJended  for  security  for  ita  bonds.  To  he  sure  i 
nf  thi.s  it  most  gain  tlie  whole  support  of  the  party  in  p<iwer  in  coi 
gress  and  in  the  administration.  It  must  have  almost  the  entire  sup- 
port of  this  party,  becimse  by  the  very  fact  of  seeking  it  at  all  it 
antagonized  the  minority  bo<ly  in  congress,  and  this  heavy  opposition 
would  need  but  a  few  votes  from  the  majority  to  defeat  the  subsidy 
altogether.  But  in  the  majority  at  that  time  in  congress — Republican 
— were  senators  from  states  jealous  of  Wasliington  who  would  not 
vot«  a  great  land  grant  unless  their  state  was  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
benefit.  These  bad,  of  course,  to  he  gained.  A  few  in  congress  who 
were  naturally  opposed  to  governmental  favors  to  corporations,  must 
be  persuaded  of  the  public  or  political  or  the  pecuniary  advantage  to 
tliemsclves  of  the  measure.  This  involved  untold  labor  in  keeping 
the  matter  before  the  people  through  the  newspapers,  and  before  con- 
gress through  the  lobby.  Besides  all  this  the  immediate  object  of 
making  the  ends  meet  must  be  looked  after,  rather  than  the  remoter 
object  of  building  the  road  ideally  Ijest  for  conunerce  or  "the  Asiatic 
trade."     Grandiloquent  ."peticiics  must  be  made  and  i)atriotic  editorials 
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must  be  printed,  but,  cbiof  of  all,  the  road  must  be  brought  up 
quickly  to  i)ay  interest  on  its  bonds.  To  do  this  the  eompany  felt  that 
it  must  follow  the  policy  of  building  its  own  citi(»s.  The  advantages  of 
this  were  two.  Fii*st,  it  enabled  the  road  to  g(»t,  without  cost,  all  the 
land  necessiirv  for  its  own  d(*|)ots  and  round  houses,  shops  and  side- 
tracks;  and  second,  it  (Miabled  it  to  acquire  land  at  a  mininnnn  price, 
and  tlieii,  through  its  own  agents,  sell  town  lots  at  an  immense 
advance.  A  few  well  located  cities  would  bring  millions  of  dollai's  to 
tlie  ccmipany  or  to  the  agents  who  aided  it  politically  or  otherwise. 
From  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound  the  road  might 
build  a  lunidred  towns,  some  of  which  would  become  impoi^tant 
places.  Here  w(»re  fortunes,  not  so  nnich  for  the  company  as  for  the 
tlirectors  and  their  friends. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  places  to  be  thus  created  was  at 
the  western  terminus.  The  compjiny  would  most  assuredly  not  rest 
without  creatiuij:  a  citv  on  Putret  Soun<l.  It  would  make  one  new 
from  the  bedrock.  Jf  Seattle  luid  been  a  wilderness,  its  siti'  would  no 
doubt  have  b(vn  seized  uj)on.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  already  occu- 
pied and  was  anticipated  by  all  as  the  ternn'nus  madi*  it  certain  that 
it  would  not  l>e  chosen:  at  least,  not  at  first.  The  policy  of  making 
cities  was,  naturally,  c)ne  to  Ix^  worked  under  cover.  It  wjis,  therefore, 
altogether  wise  for  the  company  to  let  the  people  iA'  Seattle  su|)|)ose 
that  that  was  to  be  the  favored  place,  and  thus  withdraw  attention 
from  their  true  objective.  Nor  was  there  need  of  haste  in  making  a 
selection. 

The  first  occurrence  to  awaken  distrust  in  Seattle  was  the  passage 
of  the  bill  making  the  line  by  the  Columbia  the  main  one.  This  was 
clearly  a  deviation  from  the  straight  path  of  connncrcial  necessity,  as 
laid  down  In'  Stevens ;  and  the  true  object  of  the  act,  to  get  more  land 
and  to  Siitisfy  the  Oregon  delegation  in  (  ongress,  was  well  enough 
understood  to  create  uneasiness.  But  it  was  said  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference which  was  the  main  line  and  which  the  branch,  i>rovided  the 
road  across  the  mountains  was  built ;  and  the  statement  of  J.  S. 
Smith,*  then  representative  from  Oregon,  that  the  branch  would  prob- 


*  I  have  just  had  an  interview  with  Jay  Cooke,  who  is  engineering  the  North- 
ern P^cifip  enterprise.     He  informs  me  that  the  money  is  already  raised  to  complete 
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ubiy  never  be  built,  was  justly    ridiculed.     Before  many   months,    ' 
moreover,  some  point  near  Seattle,  if  not  tho  town  itself,  seemed  cer- 
tain of  tho  terminus,     This  was  deduced  from  an  autliority  no  leas    ] 
reliable  than  the  land  office  at  Oiympia.     It  W)W  ordered  by  the  land    i 
commLssnoner  that  a  traet  the  widtli  of  the  land  grant,  be  withdrawn    ] 
from  settlement  on  tho  odd  numbered  sections  from  a  point  on  the    ' 
Ck)himbift  river  to  a  fwint  sis  miles  north  of  Seattle.     This  seemed 
eonclueive.     This  act  only  meant,  however,  that  this  was  as  far  uortii   "' 
as  the  company  cared  to  keep  the  country  open.     It  .still  had  a  right 
to  atop  anywhere  south  of  this  place,  whether  at  Seattle  or  Steilacoom.    ' 

The  survey  of  the  Suoqualmie  jmiss  was  eompleted  by  Maxwell  ill  g 
October,  1871.  The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  ■ 
twenty  miles  on  oaeh  side  of  a  line  ending  on  the  Sound  six  miles 
north  of  Seattle,  wan  made  about  the  same  time.  These  two  things 
together  were  received  by  the  most  conservative  in  Seattle  as  a  tinal 
decision  of  tho  company.  The  people  of  tlie  place  even  at  that  early 
day,  when  tho  city  had  not  quite  three  thousand  inhabitants,  were  not 
easily  deceived,  and  had  previously  been  apprehensive  that  the  high 
profit  of  making  its  own  cities  would  lead  the  company  away  froml 
Seattle.  So  strong  had  become  tiie  impre,«sion  that  such  a  jmrpose 
was  in  view,  that  speculators  were  advised  jocosely  to  buy  up  all  the 
townsites  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Sound,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  hitting  it 
somewhere  During  the  autumn  of  the  year  sporadic  towns  began  to 
spring  up,  claiming  to  be  the  chosen  terminus.  One  such  was  a  little 
place  on  Camano  island  near  Utsalady,  known  as  Holmes'  Hole.  It 
had  a  few  months  of  feverish  existence. 

A  place  regarded  in  much  the  same  light  was  on  Commencement 
bay.  This  had  been  scanned  by  the  people  of  the  Sound  but  was 
ruled  out  as  a  harbor  owing  to  the  alleged  depth  of  water,  which  was 
regarded  as  too  much  for  anchorage.    A  sawmill  had  long  been  in  opera- 

the  section  of  240  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  Red  river,  and  that 
the  work  will  be  commenced  next  month.  The  sum  raised  is  ^5,000,000,  and  m<MT 
was  offered  than  was  required.  Cooke  is  very  enthusiastic  alraut  the  matter  and  says 
he  is  going  to  nialte  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  build  that  road.  The  company  ask 
Congress  to  allow  them  to  bnild  the  main  toad  clown  the  Columbia  and  the  branch  to 
Puget  Sound.  Leave  will  no  doubt  be  given,  and  most  likely  the  branch  will  never 
be  built— Letter  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Smith  to  Oregon  Bullelin,  Feb.  1870. 
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tion  there.  Rutin  1863  there  came  thither  one  of  tliose  singular  ehar- 
acters  who  see  things  as  no  others  are  abl(»  to  see  th(»ni.  This  was  a 
man  from  Iowa  named  Jol)  Can*.  H<»  eaine  to  the*  Sound  with  the 
expre^ss  purpose  of  locating  at  tlic  terniiinis  of  the  Nortliern  Pacific 
railroad.  Not  l)eing  satisfied  that  either  Olyinpia  or  Seattle  would  he 
this  point,  he  madt»  an  examination  of  tlie  cast  shore  of  th(»  Sound  with 
a  view  of  finding  it.  At  Connnrncemcut  hay  he  was  s^itisfied,  and 
here  set  his  stakes.  It  was  then  an  utter  wiMerness,  an<l  the  land  was 
not  yet  surveyed.  To  secure^  liis  claim  (  arr  made  an  etfoii:  to  get  a 
survey  run,  and  paid  most  of  the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It 
was  not  until  lHf)7  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  survey  through. 
In  the  year  following  there  appeared  the  tirst  arrival  to  second  his 
endeavor.  This  was  (ieiK^ral  ^[.  M.  A[((arver,  a  pioneer  huihler  of 
cities.  He  was  a  Kentuckian  hy  birth,  hut  soon  after  ))e<-onnng  of  age 
went  out  to  Iowa  and  took  a  hand  in  the  Hlaek  Hawk  war.  After 
the  territorv  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  l)v  the  whites  ]w  went  into 
Iowa  to  found  a  citv  and  as  a  result  heeame  the  tirst  settler  at  Bur- 
lington  in  18;^.  In  184.*^  he  came  to  Oregon  and  after  living  a 
short  time  on  the  Tualitan  plains,  went  helow  Portland  and  with  Peter 
Burnett  began  the  building  of  I.innton.  This  effort,  however,  proved 
abortive  and  he  removed  to  Oregon  City,  but  soon  w(Mit  to  California 
and  with  Burnett  laid  out  Sacramento.  Returning  to  Oregon  in  1800 
he  engaged  in  various  undertakings,  making  a  return  trip  to  the  ea.st 
to  .secure  settlement  of  Indian  war  claims;  and  afterwards  (»ngaged  in 
mining  operations.  But  losing  his  property  by  Hrc,  he  returned  to 
Portland  and  engaged  in  business  with  L.  M.  Starr  and  James  Steele. 
In  1868  he  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  city  on  the  Sound 
which  should  be  the  terminus  of  the  now  reviving  Northern  Pacific 
railroad.  He  was  still  to  remain  in  company  with  Starr  and  Steele, 
and  thev  were  to  share  in  his  citv.  Bv  examination  of  the  map  of  the 
Sound  he  concluded  that  at  CV)nnnenccm<Mit  l)av  was  the  most  avail- 
able  place,  and  makinga  horseback  journ(\v  to  Olympia  he  .scrutinized 
the  maps  in  the  land  office.  Being  much  encouraged  by  what  he 
there  discovered,  he  i)rocee<led  to  the  s|)ot,  and,  finding  Carr,  bought 
out  his  claim,  except  five  acres  which  the  older  pioneer  nvserved,  and 
filed  upon  it  a  pre-emption  claim  in   his  own  name.     His  original 
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intention  was  to  call  the  town  whicfa  he  proposed  to  found  Communce- 
ineot  City,  but  this  name  waa  dropped  as  too  cumberaome  and  Tacoma 
waa  substituted.* 

About  sixty  acres  was  laid  out  on  McCarver'e  claim,  including 
Carr's  five  acres,  by  the  company,  Starr,  Steele  and  McCurver,  hut 
Steele,  soiling  out  to  his  partners,  left  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  two.  McCarver  at  once  went  to  work  to  interest  the  railroad 
company.  Gaining  the  confidence  of  railroad  men  of  influence,  he 
bought  for  the  company  large  tracts  of  land  adjoining.  Ilaumn, 
Ackersou  &  Co.  built  a  sawmill  here,  and  settlers  begun  to  gather  and 
residents  came  in.  Neverthelees,  before  1873  the  place  was  but  the 
barest  beginning. 

During  the  years  1871  and  1872  the  subject  of  the  terminu-s  was 
allowed  to  lie  without  much  agitation.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  company  was  in  no  h&ste  to  determine  this,  and  Seattle  felt 

The  following  letter  relating  ta  tbe  naming  of  Tacoma  appeared  in  tlie  Seattle 
Ibst-InUUisenceT  of  December  18,  1800: 

Seattle,  December  16,  18WI. 

ToTBH  Editor:  I  have  recently  seen  a  number  of  statemeuts,  in  tbe  public  prcw 
end  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  tlial  Ibe  present  name  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  was  given  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Ferry.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  every  one  who  is  personally  conversant  with 
tbe  facts  can  testify,  and  as  tbe  old  settlers  of  Puf;et  Sound  well  know.  The  name 
of  Tacoma  was  conferred  upon  the  city  on  Comniencctnent  bay  by  John  W.  Acfcerson, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  tbe  firm  of  Hanson,  Ackerson  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Tacoma  mills.  Mr.  Ackerson  settled  in  Tacoma  in  1868,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  name  by  which  the  place  was  then  known.  Commencement  City,  gave  it  the  name 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  quote  from  the 
(fw/SAow  of  October,  187H,  as  follows: 

"The  place  now  known  as  Tacoma,  with  its  railroad,  ocean  steamers  and  other 
signs  of  modern  civilization,  was  then  almost  a  wilderness.  Mr.  Job  Carr,  with  his 
two  sous,  bad  taken  up  some  laud  with  great  hopes  for  the  location  of  a  future  city  at 
that  place.  Previous  to  the  location  of  the  mill.  General  McCarver,  believing  that 
Carr  was  right,  settled  there  and  named  the  place  Commencement  City.  Aflerdecid- 
ing  to  locate  the  mill  at  that  point,  Mr.  .\ckeniOn  did  not  fancy  tbe  name  and  there- 
fore renamed  it  Tacoma,  after  the  Indian  name  for  Mt.  Rainier,  the  beautiful  snow  peak 
back  of  the  city.  The  General  protested,  but  Mr.  .Ackerson  was  firm,  and  as  Tacoma 
it  is  known  yet." 

Tlie  above  statement  was  never  contradicted  or  disputed,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  correctness.  I  repeal  these  facts  only  in  order  that  a 
grave  mistake  may  not  Ije  perpetuated  in  history,  and  that  credit  may  be  given  where 
it  is  properly  due.  S.  LOUISB  ACKBKSON. 
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reai5onably  sure  that  its  advantages  would  at  length  compel  its  choice. 
Diwing  the  latter  part  of  1S72,  liowever,  it  l>egan  to  appear  tliat 
there  was  a  difference  among  tlie  nienil>ei*s  of  the  company.  Like  all 
great  corporations  it  liad  l)ecoine  divi<led  into  a  number  of  distinct 
departments,  and  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  of  these  was  the  townsite 
company,  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Puget  Sound  Land  company.  It  was  learne<l  from  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  railroad  company  that  the  (Migineers  wished  one  terminus  and 
the  land  company  another,  and  he  saw  no  way  out  of  tlie  muddle 
except  to  make  two  termini.  This  Pickwickian  conclusion  was  not 
regarded  as  solving  iho  difficulty,  an<l  the*  report  that  the  land  com- 
pany would  build  two  hundre<l  and  lifty  miles  of  the  road  on  pay- 
ment of  l)onds  for  thc^  amount  only  led  to  the  fear  that  it  wouM  be 
allowed  to  select  the  site  of  the  terminus. 

As  the  road  was  built  to  Tenino  bite  in  ]X72,  and  as  the  next  fortv 
miles  would  bring  the  roa<l  well  down  the  Sound,  the  subject  sprang 
into  great  im[)ortance.  In  the  <'arly  months  of  1<S7;5  the  most  conserv- 
ative in  Seattle  considered  the  chances  of  the  place  good  an<l  reasoned 
that^fhe  company  must  select  the  s[>()t  best  adapted  to  a  road  and 
most  convenient  to  (1(h»|)  water  an<l  \\w  mountain  passes.  Jn  June 
Judge  R.  I).  Rice  and  J.  ('.  Ainsworth  appeared  on  the  Sound  to  s(;t- 
tle  the  matter  finally.  The*  Northern  Pacific  had  bought  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  company's  steam(»rs  on  the  Columbia,  so  that  Ain.s- 
worth,  as  the  president  (-♦^Ltliat  company,  ha<l  been  a))sorbed  into  the 
Northern  and  took  a  leadmg  part  in  its  councils. 

Upon  their  arrival  Seattle  was  aske<l  to  mak(»  ple<lges  of  a  subsi<Iv 
to  the  railroad  in  consideration  for  the  location  of  the  terminus.  It 
was  now  believed  that  the  <lecision  of  the  ([uestion  depended  oidv 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  people.  At  the  final  reckoning  an  enormous 
subsidy,  for  a  phufe  of  scarcely  two  thousand  peojde,  was  promised. 
A.  A.  Denny  led  the  way,  an<l,  aft<M*  a  large  sum  had  been  secured 
privately,  a  most  enthusiastic  public  meeting  was  hel<l  and  the  follow- 
ing amounts  were  pledged  :  7r>00  town  lots,  »*U)00  acres  of  land,  ^oO,- 
000  in  cash,  $200,000  in  bonds  and  the  use  of  the  city  front  above 
King  street — in  all  amounting  to  a  value  of  over  $700,000.  It  was 
understood  that  Tacoma  was  offering  2000  acres  of  land,  and  it  was 
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believed  that  Seattle's  pledge  was  greater  in  value  than  the  whole  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  Pierce  t-ounty.  Ansuretily  no  fault  coald  be 
found  with  Seattle's  subsidy,  which  was  about  $:J50  ffir  everj-  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  place,  or  upwardH  of  ifl-'iOO  to  the  voter. 
This  was  a  sum  sufficient  to  bnild  and  pqulp  twenty-five  miles  of  roiid. 

After  such  an  unparalleled  ofit-r  Sfattle  felt  sure  of  the  result.     It 
was  therefore  a  great  surprise  when  it  was  announced  on  July    l-'Jth  i 
that  the  teniiinus  was  fixed  at  Commencement  bay. 

The  disappointment  was  bitter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  ' 
manifested  at  once.      The   town   must  have  a  railroad.      The   sain>| 
promised  the  Northern  Pacific  must  be  trebieil  and  a  road  of  Seattle's 
own  must  be  built  to  Walla   Waila,  or  a  connection   miijit   be  made] 
with  the  Columbia  river  and  Salt  Lake  road. 

THB   STKUGOLE    FOR    KXISTENfE SECOND    PERIOD. 

Probably  no  city  showed  more  instantaneously  than  Seattle  itS^ 
pluck  and  darinj;  and  its  willingness  to  appeal  fn)m  the  decision  o^ 
the  great  corporation  to  its  own  advantages  and  enterprise.  In  iM 
than  a  week  the  policy  was  formulated  wliich  has  been  the  controlling 
principle  of  tlic  city  ever  since.  It  was  tliis :  Let  Seattle  rely  on 
itself,  build  and  run  its  own  railroads,  and  by  force  of  its  position  com- 
pel commerce  to  recognize  it.  The  columns  of  the  city  papers  were 
filled  with  bold  declarations  and  the  people  showed  the  utmost  courage 
in  sustaining  them.  A  mass-meeting  met  at  Yesler's  Pavilion,  and 
numbered  among  those  present  all  the  business  men  of  the  place. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Seleucius  Garfielde,  ex-del- 
egate. Although  Mr.  (.Jarfielde  as  a  politician  iiad  not  the  unanimous 
support  of  tlie  voters  of  the  town,  at  this  time  he  outlined  a  plan  which 
commanded  the  hearty  approval  of  all.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  not  build  the  branch  across  the  mountains,  since 
it  had  combined  with  I  lie  Oregon  Steam  Navigationcompany,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  bring  the  trafhc  of  the  upper  country  down  the  Columbia. 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  was  all  the  better  for  Seattle.  Tacoraa 
must  in  that  event  be  only  the  end  of  the  road  from  the  Columbia. 
But  if  the  iiroduee  of  the  interior  were  brought  down  the  Columbia, 
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little  of  it  would  be  shipped  over  to  the  warehouses  of  Taeoma  for 
lading  on  the  sea  vessels;  it  wouM  i)ass  out  of  the  Cohnnl)ia.  A  road 
across  the  mountains  could,  however,  l)rin^  the  surplus  of  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  to  tide  water  much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  brought 
thence  by  the  river  with  its  two  portages,  and  four  extra  handlings. 
Indeed  about  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  was  said  to  be  likely  to 
lie  in  the  warehouses  of  the  upi>er  country  from  inability  of  the 
steamboat  company  to  handle  it  before  the  winter  ])lockade  of  ice. 
Wheat  was  dull  at  Walla  Walla  at  fortv  cents  a  bushel,  while  at  the 
Sound  it  commande<l  one  dollar  and  twcnty-tive  cents.  Here,  then, 
was  eighty-five  cents  on  a  bushel  to  l)c  divided  between  a  railroad 
company  and  the  Walla  Walla  farmers,  as  an  inducement  for  a  road 
between  the  two  point^s.  The  action  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  most 
o})portune  for  Seattle  to  construct  a  road  of  its  own. 

How  this  might  be  <lone  was  then  eonsi<lered.  A  broad  gauge 
road  was  estimated  to  cost  eight  million  dollars — more  than  Seattle 
could  obtain  or  pay  interest  uj)on.  But  a  narrow  gauge  could  be  built 
for  half  that  sum.  To  raise  this  amount,  the  peojjle  of  the  whole 
territory  should  be  interested,  particularly  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Land  should  be  given,  which  at  government  valuation  should  be 
Avorth  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  dollars.  On  this  there 
might  be  obtained  a  loan  s.ufHcient  to  build  a  large  part  of  the  road, 
and  the  rest  upon  the  increase  in  value  of  the  lands;  or  the  roadbcxl 
itself  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  extensive  projiosition  and  large  design  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  once,  with  A.  A.  Denny  as  president  and  J.  J. 
McGilvra  as  attorney.  Books  were  opened  and  stock  was  subscribed. 
Land  at  a  certain  valuation  was  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  money 
and  paid  up  stock  was  issued  for  it.  Some  of  the  stock  was  paid  for 
in  money,  and  some  stock  was  subscribed,  subject  to  assessment.  To 
the  feverish  anxiety  of  the  peoph^  the  necessary  business  formality, 
such  as  examining  land  titles,  seemed  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  com- 
pany actually  made  astonishing  progress.  In  two  months  they  had 
half  a  million  dollars,  mostlv  in  land,  subscribed. 

Steps  were  tiiken   almost  immediately  to  interest  the  people  of 
Walla  Walla.    Denny  and  McGilvra  went  to  that  city,  and  as  a  result 
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of  their  endeavors  a  meeting  wiva  caliod   ami   resolutions  favoring 
till'  scheme  were  passed.      Tlie  Walla  Walla  papers,  with  but  one 
exception,  fully  indorsed  the  undertaking.     Indeed,  the  pajiers  iu  all 
parts  of  tlie  territory,  except  those  eonnected  with  tlic  Nortlicrn  Pocitit^  | 
lauded  the  enterprise. 

It  was  suljscquently  asked  hy  the  i>eople  of  W^allu  Walla  that  the  ' 
road  bo  extended  to  no  point  beyond  their  city,  that  the  money  they 
raised  be  spewt  oii  tJie  section  from  their  city  to  Wallula,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  din-ctors  of  the  road  be  of  their  own  i-osidcnts. 
These  conditions  were  readily  grantwl  by  the  Seattle  company.   There  ' 
arose  h-om  this  souie  opiiosition  in  Walla  Walla  from  those  intt'rested 
in  Dr.  Baker's  road  to  Wallula,  who  naturally  did  not  wish  to  see  a 
rival  and  claimed  that  their  rotid  was  eiiuugh.     There  were  also  those 
at  that  city  who  ndvorateil,  instead  of  ii  road  across  the  mountains,  the  . 
opening  of  the  CoUinibia  by  locks  and  cwnais  at  tlie  Cascades  and  ' 
Dalles.     Nevertheless  there  was  almost  entire  unanimity  for  the  road  i 
at  both  cities.     The  movement  naturally  carried  the  strength  of  the  I 
whole  people  iu  its  favor,     Washington  territory  wanted  a  railroad  ' 
and  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seciug  the  Northern  Pacific  speed-  J 
ily  unite  the  eastern  and  western  sections.     The  legislature,  then  in 
session,  wa«  therefore  ready  to  dn  iill  in  its  jiower  to  furtlier  the  inter- 
ests of  the  coiii[Ntny.      An  act  wtis  pitsi^ed    permitting  the  counties 
through  which  the  road  was  to  pass  to  give  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,  conditioned   upon   the   indorsement   of   such  a  policy   by 
three-fifths  of  the  voters  at  a  special  election  held  in  the  counties  con- 
cerned.    Such  ataion  made  it  jxtssiblc  for  the  four  counties  of  King, 
Yakima,  Klickital  and  Walla  Walla  tentatively  to  provide  interest  on 
two  million  dollars.     All  these  efforts  were  ambitious,  and  some,  as 
bonding  the  counties,  unwise ;  but  they  showed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

In  the  meantime — from  July  to  October — the  afiairs  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  were  falling  into  such  siiape  that  Seattle  had  the  sympathy 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  company  was  showing  unmistakable 
-signs  of  financial  weakness  and  a  resultant  moral  weakening.  Its 
choice  of  Tacoma  was  a  symptom  that  lack  of  resources  was  making 
it  subservient  to  the  speculators  who  were  its  camp  followers;  its 
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union  with  tlie  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company  of  Portland 
showed  plainly  that  it  was  needing  the  ai<l  even  of  comparatively 
small  organizations  to  helj)  it  through,  an<l  tliat  it  was  using  every 
eflbrt  to  avoid  building  a  road  where  it  might  make  the.  excuse  that 
there  was  a  waterwav.  But  most  distinctlv  was  its  moral  weakness  as 
a  public  highway  shown  by  its  shamel(\ss  etibrt  to  run  its  line  so  as  to 
seize  public  land  rather  tlian  to  serve  the  interests  of  commerce.  It 
was  now  changing  its  surveys  so  as  to  hoop  the  territory — running  a 
line  down  the  Columl)ia,  thence  across  to  the  Sound  and  Bellingham 
bay,  through  the  Skagit  pass,  and  back  to  the  eastern  l)order  of  the 
territory.  It  was  figured  that  this  would  give  it  upwanls  of  twenty 
million  acres  of  land  in  Washington  alone.  It  had  shown  its  dis- 
position to  charge  all  it  could  get  lor  such  lands,  an<l  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  corporation  was  chiefly  that  of  [)rivate  land  specula- 
tion with  railroad  building  as  an  nltogether  secondary  matter.  So 
long  as  the  Nortliern  Pacific  road  promised  to  be  of  ])enefit  to  the 
country,  tlie  people  were  willing  to  wink  at  the  atten<lant  evils,  but 
the  moment  it  became  clear  that  the  benefit  was  to  go  to  Oregon 
rather  than  to  Washington,  and  to  Kastern  specuhitors  more  than 
to  either,  the  spirit  of  the  territory  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Seattle  led 
the  attack.  Truly  tlu*  struggle*  that  the  city  then  began  was  a  struggle 
for  liberty  and  the  right  to  exist.  The  toils  of  railroad  speculation 
and  railroad  domination  were  being  woven  tight  about  this  young 
commonwealth.  It  happened  most  opportunely  for  Washington  that 
this  immense  monopoly  did  not  select  S(»attl(»  as  its  tiTmiiuis,  for,  with 
the  interests  of  Seattle  united  with  those  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  fight  was  therefore  betwi^^i  a  free  and  independent  community 
and  a  government  monopoly.  It  was  of  tlu^  same  nature  as  the  war 
of  American  Independence  or  the  confliet  of  the  Americans  in  Ore- 
gon with  the  Briti.sh  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  It 
was  a  significant  struggle.  It  would  seem  to  l>e  most  unecpial  with 
everytljing  in  the  favor  of  tlu*  corj)oration,  with  its  millions  of  acres, 
its  Eastern  bankers,  its  European  connections  and  its  influence  in 
Congress.     Seattle  was  a  mere  pigniy  in  comparison,  a  simple  village 


in  the  woods.  It  had  no  capitalistic  or  political  connections  and  no 
reiiresentntioii  in  Congress.  The  only  thing  to  command  re9i»ect  was 
its  iiaacrtion  of  the  right  to  exist  and  its  dehance  of  the  power  which 
would  treat,  the  territory  and  its  people  as  its  property.  It  would 
exist  and  flourisli  despite  the  mandate  nf  the  Northern  Piicifie  railroad 
to  the  contrary.  It  had  itself  U>  rely  ujmn  and  ho  much  of  the 
synipatliy  and  aid  of  the  people  of  tlie  teri'ikiry  ii.s  it  could  eoTiinimid, 
Thus  it  entereil  ujion  the  contest. 

The  first  movements  were  to  the  advantage  of  Seattle.  The  active 
co-operation  of  Walla  Walla  and  of  the  territorial  legislature  was 
gained.  Still  more  important  was  (he  sudden  financial  collapse  of  the 
hankers  of  the  Nortliern  Pacific,  Jay  Uooke  &  Co.  This  occured  in  , 
Soptember,  1873.  It  threw  the  companyinto  great  difficulty,  as  Cooke 
had  some  wix  nn'Uion  dollars  of  its  bonds  as  his  sole  reserve  or  assets,  i 
and  from  his  relation  t<j  the  company  his  failure  threw  discredit  on 
the  company  itself,  hringing  its  outstanding  bond.-:  almost  to  zero  in 
the  market  and  making  new  issues  almost  ini]x)ssihle.  So  great  waa 
the  stringency  that  it  was  doubtful  wbether  the  road  would  bo  com- 
pleted to  Tacoma  in  the  time  specified,  the  charter  thus  becoming 
jeopardized.  Indeed,  the  contractor,  one  Monlgomerv,  1'i.voniiiig 
unable  to  pay  his  men,  suddenly  left  the  country,  leaving  the  men  to 
whistle  for  their  money.  These  toilers  rose  in  their  righteous  wrath, 
and,  making  a  barricade  on  the  line  of  survey,  determined  to  hold  it 
by  force  and  to  prevent  further  ojwrations  until  they  were  paid.  By 
the  appearance  of  Ainsworth  with  ?500  and  the  promise  of  $5,000, 
they  were  induced  to  leave  their  fortification  across  the  track  and 
resume  work  ;  but  on  the  failure  of  the  $5,000  to  appear,  new  disturb- 
ances arose.  There  were  threats  of  destroying  the  track  and  bridges, 
and  the  public  were  warned  not  to  risk  their  lives  on  the  cars.  The 
company  was,  in  fact,  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cooke's  failure  proved 
to  be  more  disastrous  than  was  at  first  supposed  and  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  jianic  and  business  depression  attendant  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  and  return  to  specie  payments.  The  company 
had  to  he  reorganised  and  wouhl  have  failed  but  for  the  action  of 
Congres.s  in  forbearing  to  declare;  the  land  grant  forfeited.  There  was 
a  new  directorate  chosen,  and  a  careful  and   steady  movement  was 
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begun  under  President  Billings,  to  get  the  work  ready  for  completion. 
Seattle,  therefore,  had  time  to  see  what  it  could  <lo  au<l  to  make  its 
endeavor  without  the  full  weight  of  the  Northern  Pacific  opposition. 

The  fiist  concern  was  the  railroad.  This  meant  to  get  a  nucleus 
of  capital,  lo  push  the  survey  tlirough  so  as  to  begin  work  in  the  com- 
ing spring,  to  get  congresssional  action  as  to  right  of  way  over  the 
public  domain,  and  to  secure  whatever  else  in  the  way  of  government 
aid  might  be  obtained,  and  above  all,  to  gather  the  capital  from 
outside  to  actuallv  do  the  work.  It  was  felt  bv  all  that  it  could  be 
done  if  all  the  people  in  the  place  stood  resolutely  together  until  it  was 
accomplished,  although  it  was  also  regarded  as  a  severe  test  of  their 
fortitude  and  fidelity.  Nevertheless  they  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  were  none  of  influence  in  the  place  who  were  likely  to 
turn  a  public  enterprise  to  personal  or  private  interest. 

The  survey  was  promptly  undertaken  in  order  to  be  completed  so  far 
as  to  decide  upon  a  route  and  to  obtain  an  (\^timate  of  expenses  and  prob- 
able traffic  when  conn)lete<l,  in  time  for  active  ojjerations  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season.  Seattle  was  extremely  fortunate  in  enlisting  the 
sympathy  of  General  Tilton,  who  had  made  the  Northern  Pacific  sur- 
veys, and  in  obtaining  the  services  of  T.  B.  Morris,  who  lia<l  surveyed  the 
Snoqualmie  route.  Through  these  gentlemen  permission  was  obtained 
of  the  Northern  Pacitic  to  use  the  old  survev  and  field  notes,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  begin  at  once,  with  the  diflieult  work  of  survey- 
ing the  Cascade  mountains  alreadv  done.  The  survev  of  the  eastern 
end  from  Walla  Walla  was  undertaken  at  once,  and  before  May,  1874, 
a  report  of  a  route  was  made.  Mr.  Morris  did  the  work  very  care- 
fully and  reported  it  as  a  j)erfeetly  practicable  route  leading  through 
the  most  fertile  sections,  and  having  the  promise  of  great  traffic. 

The  climated  cost  of  the  road — narrow  gauge — was  a  little  over 
^14,000  per  mile,  making  the  total,  if  the  road  was  built  by  what  was 
termed  the  lower  Yakima  route,  ?4, 170.91 0 ;  or  $3,677,902  if  built 
by  way  of  Priest's  rapids.  Estimates  of  traffic  were  l>ased  upon  what 
the  Kittitas,  Yakama  and  Walla  Walla  vallevs  and  the  Blue  mount- 
ain  foothills  would  export  in  the  way  of  grain,  fruit,  and  live  stock. 
Freight  was  reckoned  at  $8  a  ton  from  Walla  Walla  with  100,000  tons 
of  grain  to  be  exported.     The  total  product  of  wheat  from  the  Walla 


Walla  and  Umatilla  valleys  was  entiniated  iis  likely  to  rise  to  7,500,000  ' 
buslnjlf*  for  i'X[Jort.     Otlicr  sliipping  jKiitils  wtTi?  rt-L-koni'd  at  Prii!et's 
rapidw,  and  in  tho  Yakimu  oouutry.     Traffic  from  tin-  cool  niiut'S  ne«r  ! 
8cuUU*  was  also  reckoned,  and  freight  east,  making  a  totiil  biimii(!ee  o£] 
some  $1,600,0110.     Dividing  this  by  two  ns  tlie  w-t-ffleienl  of  safety,  I 
Morris  showed  some  $»U0,000,  aa  the  possible  earnings  of  tniffic  and 
]w!tf)engers  jier  year.     Interest  on  the  outlay  he  Kstinmted  at  some  ! 
JfiOO.OOO  ptT  aiiniini.     A  safe  margin,  tlien-fore  appeared,  and  it  was  \ 
with  the  best  jirospeett  that  tlie  roail  could  go  before  the  Siianciul 
world.     To  prosoeutt^  the  work,  the  company  had  ou  hand  6,500  acres 
of  land,  ineludiii^  two  or  thitie  miles  of  water  front  on  the  bay,  600 
town  lots  and  Huliscriptions  of  100  stoekholdere;  allof  whieh  would  uol 
pmbably  foot  up  more  than  a  quwtiir,or  at  most  half,  a  million  dollara. 
All  necessary  legislation  liad,  howevnr,  been  pa.sis(.'d  by  tho  territorial 
U'ffislatui-e,  although  some  of  it  would  need  to  be  confinned  by  Cou- 
gress.    Such  was  the  condition  in  April,  1874.     Although  the  enter-  ] 
prise  was  yet  on  a  slender  basis,  it  was  detuned  that  much  had  hG«i  ' 
done  siuce  the  last  Octoher,  and  that  the  boldest  course  was  the  best. 
When  ground  was  once  broken,   it  was  thought,  the  hesitating  and  J 
doubting  would  join  in  hojiefuljy  and   lionil.'^  niijrlit  be  issufd  on  the 
score  of  work  already  begun.     The  first  day  of  May  was  set  apart 
as  a  day  to  break  ground.     This  was  a  monumental  day  in  the  history 
of  Seattle. 

It  was  claimed  and  believed  that  in  case  of  necessity  Seattle  could 
herself  furnish  enough  laborers,  who  would  t;ike  stock  for  their  work, 
to  build  a  suHicieut  portion  of  the  road  to  insure  its  completion.  The 
breaking  of  ground  was  therefore  to  be,  not  merely  a  form,  but  a 
solid  day's  work  by  the  whole  city.  When  May  Day  dawned,  there- 
fore, the  city  was  astir.  All  the  steamboats  and  steam  mills  hailed  its 
approach  with  long  blasts  of  their  whistles.  A  few  pieces  of  artillery 
added  their  thunder  to  the  shrill  screaming  of  tlie  steamers.  The 
church  bells  and  scliool  bells  added  to  llie  <lin,  the  latter,  however, 
not  summoning  the  whining  school  boy  to  hi.s  books,  nor  the  former 
the  women  to  their  ilcvntiou,  for  ciiildren  and  ladies  were  to  go  with 
the  men  to  the  rendezvous  ou  the  Duwamish.  Business  was  wholly 
suspe  nded,  and  at  an  early  hour   the  whole  city  was  aboard  steam- 
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boats  or  barges,  making  their  way  to  the  point  of  beginning  on  the 
road.  There  was  much  of  good  natured  jollity  on  the  way,  and  one 
craft,  the  Cbmet,  with  a  schooner  in  tow,  stuck  her  nose  in  the  mud  of 
the  flat*^,  much  to  tin*  mortification  of  the  men  and  women  on  board. 
Many  of  the  people  took  the  wagon  road  to  the  scene  of  action. 
There  were  three  hinidred  men  to  manii)ulate  the  pick  and  shovel 
and  roll  the  barrows.  An  encouraging  piece  of  road  to  work  upon 
was  wisely  selected,  and  before  tin*  noon  hour  a  stretch  of  the  grade 
quite  visible  was  thrown  up.  Mr.  Morris  was  there  to  direct,  and 
many  who  had  not  done  a  stroke  of  manual  labor  for  years  were 
proud  to  show  what  they  coubl  do. 

This  was  not  all  meant  as  play.      The    people   of  Seattle   fully 

intended  to  shovel  their  wav  throu«di  the  Cascade  mountains  bv  their 

own  braw;i  if  necessary,  and  while   it   was  a  mirthful  sight  to  see 

judges,  bankei^s  and  business  men    la])oring  to  keep   up  with   their 

expressmen  and  gardeners,  it  had  a  heroic  touch  to  it.     While  the 

work  progressed  the  school  children  were  having  a  romp  and  picnic, 

and  after  their  appetite  was  appeased  the  ladies  si)rea(l  a  hearty  dinner 

under  the  trees  for  the  laborers,  and   in  sylvan  fashion   the  banquet 

was  partaken  of     After  the  eating  there  must,  of  course,  be  s])eaking. 

John  Denny,   the  recognized   father  of  the  city,   ])eing  father  of  the 

founder  of  the  city,  was  first  called  ui>on.     He  was  a   speaker  of  wit 

and  force,  having  often  Ixvn  on  the  stump  in   Indiana,   Illinois  and 

Oregon.     On  this  occasion  his  address  was  from  a  wagon.     He  spoke 

in  his  lx?st  vein  of  tlie  old   times.     Judge  Orange  Jaco])s  was  next 

called   upon   and  greatly  pleased  the  audience  by  ai)i)earing  in  his 

Avork  clothes  already  stained   with  earth.     Henry    L.    Yesler   when 

called  upon  won  heartj'  applause  by  looking  up  at  the  post  meridian 

sun  and  bidding  the  roystercrs  quit  tooling  and  go  to  work.     Then 

the  afternoon  section  of  the  road  was  graded. 

The  expectation  that  tifteen  miles  of  the  road  would  Ix?  finished 
and  in  operation  by  Sept<^mber  proved  (piite  rash  ;  there  were  barely 
twelve  miles  graded  by  October.  Interest  turned  on  th(*  election  of 
delegate  to  Congress  in  November,  and  a  point  of  supreme  importance 
was  to  secure  the  election  of  a  frieiul  of  the  road.     Judge  Jac()l)S  was 


put  in  nominatidii  by  the  Rcimblii-iins,  ami  !il'  wn«  t'K't-tfd  by  a  large 
imyority.* 

Aaidp  from  the  work  on  the  rniiroa(f,the  other  plmis  oC  the  citizens, 
for  opcriiiig  the  wuvl    riiiiii-sdii  Cudur  rivL-r,  miil  t-sljiblishing  »  ship-  ' 
yard  ami   iron  works,  were  gotten   nmier  way.      Captain   Battcraby, 
of  San  Frmic'iftco,  reprnscntinK  Culiforriiu  cupitul,  wan  leil  to  make 
(immgemeiits  for  each  of  tlirae  int^Testa,  undertaking  to  build  ship  ] 
yards  on   Elliott  bay,  for   wiiicli   lie   was  to  rweivt-  a  subsidy  of  one  ] 
liundred  acres  of  land,  with  four  hundred   ft-ct  of  deep  wnt^r  fmnt  o 
tide  water,  upon  completion  within  two  years  of  two  bIujw  of  at  least  1 
1000  tons  burthen  eiurh,     A  like  subsidy  was  to  he  given  for  ectiiblish- 
ing  within  three  years  a  blast  furnace  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.     The  I 
capitalists  represoiitwd  by  ButtiTsby  wore  also  to  mine  tiio  (Axlur  riv(»  1 
coal  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred   tons  per  day,  for  a  subsidy  of  I 
twenty  at."r<!8  of  tide  land,  fronting  deep  water.    Tliey  werualsfj  toiiiigo^  \ 
tiftte  a  loan  of  $20l),0UO  for  the  Seattle  Jind  Wtilhi  Wtilhi  railroad. 

For  a  private  enterprise  of  a  small  eity  without  capitalist-^,  much  1 
had  now  been  done.     But  it  was  not  nil  t«  be  plain  .sailing.     'Phreio  I 
great  obstacleH  were  found  in  the  way:    Congresflional  diaatfeclion,  oji- 
position  foment^'d  at  Walln  Walla,  and  dittieulty  in  raising  funds  nt  ; 
home. 

From  1873  to  1876  was  a  {>eriod  of  great  financial  depression  and 
political  disaffection.     Railroad  legislation  was  particularly  unpopular. 


*  The  plan  outlined  by  Seleucius  Gar5elde  and  published  by  the  InUltigenar 
was  the  general  idea  of  the  people  of  the  territory  as  to  what  should  be  done.  At  the 
request  of  Judge  McFadden,  deleRate  to  Cougress,  Mr.  Denny  went  to  Washington. 
The  former  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  tbe  Seattle  road,  and  also  had  a  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  Olympia  in  reference  lo  the  branch  road  to  be  built  from  Tenino  to 
that  place.  This  bill  was  to  allow  Thurston  county  to  assume  bonds  of  the  company. 
Delegate  McFadden  thought  that  if  with  the  bill  for  this  county  there  could  be 
coupled  the  interest  of  King  and  the  other  counties  on  the  line  of  the  Walla  Walla 
road,  the  whole  would  he  stronger.  It  was,  liowever,  defeated  on  the  ground  of 
impolicy  and  the  (juestionable  right  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  or  of  any  proportion 
not  the  total  of  all  voters,  to  tax  the  others  agains-t  their  will  for  a  private  improve- 
ment. As  to  right  of  way.  it  was  found  to  be  too  late  in  the  session  to  get  a  bill 
through  for  any  specilied  road,  but  a  general  bill  was  passed  authoHzing  any  road 
that  had  filed  a  survey  of  route,  tile  right  of  way  over  public  lands,  and  the  use  of  a 
limited  number  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  for  depots  and  terminal  grounds. 
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The  gift  of  such  immense  tracts  of  land  as  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Pacific  railroads  was  denounced  as  extravagant  and  dangerous  to 
the  nation.     Neither  party,  therefore,  dared  to  show  favor  to  any  new 
railroad  enterprise.    It  miglit  easily  besliown  that  tlie  Si'attle  &  Walla 
AValla  road  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  i)Ower  of 
ix  monopoly  create<l  by  former  legislation,  but  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives dared  not  risk  anv  new  action  whatever.     In  realitv  they 
were  no  more  opposed  to  dangerous  monopolies  tlian  before,  and  were 
vising  this  ultra  virtuous  })ositiou  toward  nrw  railroads  in  order  to 
^ive  still  further  aid  to  the  Northern  Pacific.     They  represented  that 
"they  were  in  hbnor  bound  to  help  that  road  through  to  the  extent  of 
the  subsidy  first  proposed,  esj)eciall3'  as  the  failure  of  tlie  comi)any 
^vas  due  to  the  general  financial  crasli  and  to  no  fault  of  its  own. 
They  must  sustain  tlie  honor  of  the  government  so  far  as  old  grants 
were  concerned,  but  not  a  dollar  for  anything  more.     Such  was  their 
cunning  excuse  for  not  d(H-laring  forfeited  a  vast  land  grant  tliat  was 
actually  forfeited,  and  had  liindered  rather  than  helped  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  bringing  in  s|)eculative  rather  tlian  l)usiness  interests. 
These  were  the  two  things  that  Judge  McFadden,  as  delegate,  and 
Denny,  as  i)resident  of  the  road,  asked  of  Congress — right  of  way  and 
an  act  to  allow  the  counties  along  the  line  to  guarantee  tlu*  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  tlie  company.     TIic  latter  was  refused,  the  former  but 
covertly  granted. 

The  failure  of  Ccmgress  to  give  th(^  road  any  standing  was  taken 
as  a  final  disposition  of  the  whole  thing.  It  was  so  announced  by  the 
Walla  Walla  Statitsman.  It  was  generally  so  received  by  the  people, 
and  it  was,  of  course,  useless  to  ask  loans  on  a  road  that  had  no  financial 
security.     This  led  in  part  to  the  disaffection  at  Walla  Walla. 

While  the  Northern  Pacific  was  embarrassed  Portland  was  doing 
its  utmost  to  get  through  a  road  to  the  Union  Pacific.  It  was  an 
undertaking  of  Colonel  W.  W.  Chai>man  of  that  city,  who  had,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  surveyed  the  line  and  had  fought  htn-oically  for 
the  enter})rise  in  the  lobby  of  Congress.  Senator  Mitchell  had  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  he  and  Cliapman 
were  doing  their  best  to  gain  the  i)eople  of  Walla  Walla.  The  ^'^/^w- 
vimi  of  that  city  had  from  the  first  oj>j)osed  the  Seattle  road,  and  at 
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thwip  overtures  from  Oregon  (raiiie  into  the  ascendency.  The  ShII  Lai 
road  of Fe red  coram  iinieation  to  thusoalioHrd  iiy  Portliind  tind  Miftnoui 
of  llitt  Columbia  ond  rail  loiiiimniifation  with  the  eust.  Se 
Mitchell  gut  a  large  npim)priatii>n  for  ihf  improveinont  of  the  Cohnn'- 
bia  river,  nnd  it  was  repK^soiiteii  Uitit  in  n  short  time  the  Wnlla  WallanJ 
country  would  enjoy  both  rnil  and  water  comniuniwitiou  with  1' 
land.  Furtiiermorc,  WulU  Wallw  wuukl  lio  on  a  dinvt  tmiiseontinenl 
route,  iuid  must  therefore  become  the  nietro|iolis  for  all  lime  of 
Iiihiiiii  Enijiire — whereas  by  the  nmd  ^A^  Seiittle,  it  wa;*  represented,  it 
would  siniidy  be  tiie  terminuHof  ii  local  mad,  iind  the  Ininswintiiienltil 
line,  swcejnng  iiortliward,  would  buiiti  the  ehief  eity  fur  to  the  north 
— as  has  proved  to  he  the  case,  To  join  itn  interests  indissohihly  wH 
those  of  Portland  and  tlie  Columbia,  it  wu«  proiwswi  that  WuUa  Wall 
county,  then  embracing  nil  south  of  Ihc  Hnake  river,  lie  united  wil 
Oregon  by  annexation.  In  addition  to  sil!  iIuh,  an  elFort  wiw  niadv 
Portland  to  induce  Congri'-ss  U>  ileehiix-  forlVitiil  the  unonnied  lands 
the  Northern  Pacific  in  Washingt(jn  and  togtvetlioni  to  tla>  C(duml 
liiviT  A  Salt  Luke  road,  Wnsiiington.  being  u  territory  and  withoi 
repriv-enlalion  in  (ViigresK,  wan  regnnled  as  spoil  for  any  niilnii 
eorpoi'iilion  or  political  t-ombinafiiai  powerful  enough  to  nianijinli 
Congress.  Thus  it  is  seen  what  powerful  interests  were  opposing  Seat- 
tle. It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  its  }X'ople  had  given  the 
battle  up  as  hopeless.  They  were  face  to  face  with  a  hostile  terminal 
city,  a  hostile  Northern  Pacific,  a  hostile  Portland  railway  backed  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  hostile  political  combination  denying  their 
enterprise  government  recognition. 

Nevertheless,  though  three  years  had  passed  since  the  terminus 
was  declared  to  be  at  Tacoma,  Seattle  had  no  thought  of  giving  up. 
It  had  been  claimed  that  before  this  she  would  be  deserted  and  that 
her  business  men  would  be  found  at  Tacoma.  On  the  contrary,  her 
population  increased  at  about  the  regular  i-ate — a  hundred  or  two  per 
year. 

In  lS7o  Imt  little  progress  was  made  on  the  railroad  but  a  favor- 
able arrangement  was  made  with  the  lieiiton  Coal  company,  who  at 
their  own  expense  built  a  i"<>ad  from  their  mine  to  a  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Seattle  <k  Walla  AValla  roail,  which  wa,s  also  a  jwint  on  the 
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I  ICO  History  op  Seattle, 

I    bridging  was  practically  done.     In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  con- 

I   tract  for  laying  irons  and  building  the  wharf  and  coal  bunkei's  was 

kl  to  L.  F.  Compton.     Contracts  for  building  freight  cars  and   the 

,  passenger  cars  in  iSeattle  were  let  about  the  same  time.     Everything 

,  advancod  witli  remarkable  promptneas  and  precision.     It  showed  liow 

f  even  the  detailii  of  rnili-oad  building  oould  be  mastered  by  Seattle  men. 

Track  laying  began  late  in  September.    It  was  expetrted  that  the 

'    work  could  be  done  by  November,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 

December  that  the  last  rails  were  laid.     The  winter  wiie  lal«,  however, 

I   Rnd  work  progressed  without  interruption.     In  January  tlie  incline  at 

the  bunkers  was  raised  and  put  into  position.     This  was  a  tliousand 

I    fei^t  long  and  the  track  for  dumping  was  aixty-eis  feet  above  the  tide 

'   flats.     The  loug  |>ding  needed  was  thoroughly  braced,  and  the  whole 

work  was  completed  in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

It  was  not  until  soincwiiat  later  that  connection  was  made  witii  the 

'    Renlun  section,  and  then  an  engine  adapted  to  the  gauge  had  to  Vie 

I  obt-ained.    This  portion  of  tlie  track  was  somewhat  out  of  repair,  uwmI- 

ing  ballasting,  and  the  rails  had  become  so  worn  as  not  to  bear  tlie 

I  weight  of  the  engine.      Hence  there  was  some  delay,  hut  with  the 

Talbot  mine,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  track  but  witlt  a 

connecting  track  of  its  own,  and  ttie  Renton  mine  both  prepared  to 

double  their  capacity,  the  city  felt  confident  and  jubilant.     At  a  nieci- 

ing  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  held  in  January,  there  was 

mutual  felicitation    and     the    following    were    elected  directors:     A. 

A.   Denny.  F.  Matthias,  J.  M.  Colman,  Bailey  Gatzert,  Wm.  Ronton, 

James  McNaught,  John  Collins,  A.  Mackintosh,  H.  L.  Yesler,  W.  N. 

Bell,  Jesse  W.  George,  C.  B.  Shattuck  and  John  Leary. 

The  people  of  Seattle,  and  the  railroad  company  in  particular,  felt 
something  like  the  Norse  god  Thor,  when  lie  struck  the  face  of  the 
giant  with  bis  hammer — it  did  not  wake  the  sleeping  monster  but  it 
made  a  dent.  Like  Thor,  too,  they  were  ready  to  strike  the  .second 
and  the  third  time,  and  to  grip  the  hand  so  tightly  over  their  hammer 
as  to  turn  the  knuckles  wliite.  They  had  made  a  dent,  and  though 
they  heard  a  scoffing  Forthind  newspaper  saj'  that  at  their  rate  of  pro- 
gress it  wouM  take  them  about  two  hundred  years  to  get  to  Walla 
Walla,  tliey  coniideutly  expected  to  go  at  a  faster  rate.     Tlie  Yakima 
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ami  Kittitits  sin.tioi»s  wore  still  eager  tor  tlie  road,  and  the  <lisiiienil)er- 
nient  liad  not  .succeede<l. 

Nothing  eouM  hotter  deserihe  tlie  rai]roa<l  situation  of  Seattle  in 
Mareli,  1877,  tlian  the  following  written  at  the  time  hv  IMnlip  Ritz  of 
Walla  Walla  :  ''The  road  is  now  completed  and  running  to  the  coal 
mines,  with  one  twenty-one  ton  locomotive,  and  with  ten  first-class 
eight-ton  eoal  eai"s  completed  and  ten  more  nearly  <lone.  Also  twelve 
flat  cai*s,  and  one  first-class  passenger,  baggage  an<l  mail  car  combined, 
which  will  seat  thirty-six  persons  nic(*ly,  besi<les  which  eight  or  ten 
more  <ran  be  acconnnodatcMl  comfortably  in  the  l)aggag(M>r  smoking  car 
department.  The  company  have  also  one  light  eight-ton  locomotive  for 
work  on  the  upper  part  of  their  rna<l.  The  road  will  b(»  formally 
opened  on  the  third  of  March  with  a  free  ri<h'  an<l  excui'sion  of  the 
citizens.  We  of  Walla  Walla  have  been  looking  upon  tlu*  building  of 
this  road  as  an  imaginary  vision,  but,  mark  my  word,  if  James  M. 
Colman  lives,  he  will  build  this  road  over  the  mountains  alone,  unless 
some  capitalist  comers  forward  and  takes  it  off  of  his  hands  in  order  to 
build  it  faster.  lie  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  coast. 
A  man  of  active  ])rain  an<l  a  splendid  mechanic,  he  is  always  etjual  to 
any  emergency.  He  has  ma<le  everything  that  has  Ixvn  rcfjuired  for 
the  road  on  the  groun<l,  excepting  the  locomotives  and  railroad  iron. 
All  the  car  wheels  an<l  castings  for  his  passenger  car  have  been  made 
here.  About  a  year  ago,  when  it  seenu^d  as  if  the  whole  thing  would 
die,  Mr.  Colman  came  forward  and  proposed  to  the  company  that,  if 
they  would' furnish  $;i(),(H)(),  he  would  put  up  §()(),()()(),  and  take  hold 
of  the  road  and  build  it.  He  has  done  all  that  he  proposed  to  do,  and 
now  has  a  road  well  built  of  .*^f>-pound  iron,  fully  e<|uipped,  with  fine 
wharves  built  for  the  cars  to  run  on,  discharge  the  coal  at  either  low 
tide  or  high  tide  into  the  largest  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company's 
steamers,  that  draw  twenty-five  feet  of  water — at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$125,000.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  tlu*  possibh*  earnings  of  the  road,  I 
took  pains  to  get  all  the  details  of  Mr.  Colman.  He  says  that  in  a 
short  time  he  will  have  his  arrangements  so  completed  that  he  can 
bring  down  1200  tons  of  coal  per  day,  i)ut  at  present  the  mines  do  not 
furnish  more  than  400  tons.  Next  summer  the  Seattle  Coal  and 
Transported  ion  company  will  change  their  }>resent   route  so  as  to  send 
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tliL'ir  ooal  OVLT  this  roud.     IIu  uHtimakw  Umt  lie  am  [Hit  coal  alxwrt 
vessels  lit  $2,7ii  per  ton.     This  will  I>e  a  regular  biisinwis  every  day  inj 
the  year  and  nt  tifty  wiits  a  ton  must  realize  ti  very  large  protit.     MfJ 
Colmaii  will  lomlo  tifUjen  miles  more  just  as  wwn  an  thisia  in  complet 
working  order,  and,  as  thnre  m  but  littlp  more  rolling  stock  rcquirt 
aiid  no  new  whiirviw  to  build,  he  thinks  he  can  buihl  it  for  $6,000  ]ie 
mile.     This  will  take  them  in  the  vicinity  of  very  extensivo  and  va 
ualilc  iron  mines,  which  will  add  very  largely  t<i  tlie  profits  of  th« 
road.     He  is  fully  determined  to  pnt  all  tlie  carningo  of  h!«  mill  alia 
ovi-ry  dollar  that  Uie  ruad  earns  into  thu  work  until  he  gete  it  over  thd 
mountains,  ami  J  believe  he  will  make  it." 

Such  evidence  of  the  steady  purpose  and  business  force  of  Seatt 
— for  Mr,  Colinan,  though  a  leader,  was  but'  a  leader  of  men  eipialljl 
as  determined — shows  what  a  young  city  of  ibrce  thousuml   people! 
could  do. 

THK  HTKIjOGLE    FOU    EXICTRNCE — THIBD    PEltlOD. 

The  activity  of  the  Norlliern  Pacific  company  in  building  a  noolfl 
road  from  Tacumu  to  Wilkusou  appeared  threatening  to  Seattle  jui 
on  tlie  eve  of  the  completion  of  her  own  coal  road,  and  afforded 
ample  indication  that  the  former  city  was  ready  to  cnnlost  vigoTOUsIy 
the  tiiide  in  this  staple  which  was  finding  such  demand  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle  felt  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  coal  market  to  be 
a  considenible  threat  to  her  suiiremaey  and  a  great  card  for  her  rival. 

At  this  Juncture,  however,  there  apiK'aretl  one  of  those  divei-sions 
which  mark  epochs  in  the  historj-  of  places.  This  opens  the  third 
period  of  the  struggle. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  struggle  as  hitherto  narrated  waa 
its  local  nature.  It  was  a  manful  conti-st  of  a  mere  village,  without 
financial  or  political  iriHnenee,  to  maintain  its  rights  in  the  face  of 
the  ellbrts  of  a  powcd'nl  and  unscrupulous  corjinration.  The  next 
phase,  however,  was  marked  by  tlie  sudden  transfer  of  the  contest 
from  this  local  area  to  an  alnmst  national  field.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  rise  of  that  financial  gcnins,  Ilt-nry  Villard. 

The  story  of  Villard's  rise  to  giviitness  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
iu  our  annals.     .V  journalist  of  no  great  distinction,  he  was  selected 
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by  the  German  boiulhoMers  of  tlie  Hen  IloUadav  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  in  Oregon  and  California  to  examine  the  property 
and  report  npon  what  was  hest  to  be  done  with  it.  (.'oming  alone 
and  unheralded,  he  not  only  examiniMl  the  eondition  of  the  roads  but 
made  a  thorough  serutiny  of  the  vast  North  Paeitie  eoast  as  a  field  of 
enterprise  and  speeulation.  There  seems  t<>  liave  been  something 
j)cculiarly  attraetive  to  him  in  tlie  west  slope.  Making  glowing 
re|)orts  and  maturing  elaborate  plans  for  aecjuiring  eontnd  of  all  the 
tninsportation  eompanies  of  tlie  Cohimhia  and  Puget  Sound  basins, 
as  well  as  of  the  Northern  Paeilic-  railroad,  he  i"eturne<l  to  his  CJerman 
friends  and  diselosed  his  plans.  With  his  phenomenal  eapaeity  for 
gaining  eonfidenee  in  linaneial  circles,  he  was  tendered  tln^  use  of 
almost  unlimited  cajjital.  With  this  he  lugan  buying  u])  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  transjjortalion  com|»anies  of  the  Northwest.  The 
Oregon  ifc  California  and  the<)r<*gon  Central  rnilroads  and  the  steam- 
ships of  the  HoIIadav  line  were  already  under  his  control,  and  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company,  which  had  been  a<-ting  with  the 
Northern  Paeilic.  came  abo  to  him.  booking  to  the  Sound  and  see- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla,  Ix^th  as  a  possible 
road  over  tlie  mountains  and  even  more  as  a  coal  road,  he  hought 
this,  aeciuiring  also  the  coal  niines.  The  great  j)ri/.e,  the  NortluTU 
Pacific,  he  secured  bv  buvini:,  without  tlu^  knowled<re  of  President 
Billings,  a  controlling  interest  in  tin-  stock  on  the  market.  To  Bil- 
lings this  was  a  most  severe  disappointment,  for  he  was  just  upon  the 
eve,  after  a  laborious  straightening  out  of  its  allairs,  to  take  final 
steps  for  the  completion  of  the  great  enterprise. 

Villard  was  iri  an  incredihiy  short  time  master  of  ev(M*ything  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  As  it  was  imj>ossibl(»  lor  the 
Northern  Pacific  to  actually  ahsorl.)  all  these  minor  comi>ani(\*^,  thev 
were  organized  under  various  names,  sucli  as  the  "Oregon  Railroad  ife 
Navigation  company"  and  the  "Oregon  Improvement  company." 
Botli  of  these  were  to  be  l)uilt  into  th(^  Northern  Pacific  svstem  ;  and 
as  the  Northern  Pacific  could  not  furnish  nutans  to  buihl  r()a<ls  not  its 
own,  there  was  organized  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  company, 
with  jK)wers  the  most  general,  its  real  ohjiH't  being  to  act  as  banker,  as 
Villard  expressed  it,  for  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  other  roads.    On 


tile  whole  tliPve  wiis  forniwl  oin;  of  tlie  most  complicate*!  milroiul  syetem*  1 
ever  on  recoi-d,  and  the  public  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  nin  of  itij 
all. 

Tliese  plans  were  consummiited  in  theaummornf  18S1.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  triumphant  solution  of  the  question  of  terminus  in  favor  0 
Seattle.  Villard,  by  acr[iiiring  the  Seattle  road  and  coal  mines,  it  waff-l 
argued,  must  intend  to  eonnect  tliis  place  with  liis  transcoiitiucntalll 
line.  The  fight  seemed  to  be  over,  the  victorj'  virtually  won,  and  all  J 
thitt  Seattle  had  t<j  do  wus  to  IiK>k  on  while  thiiHt?  great  orguiiizatioiitf-B 
earved  out  it-'^  destiny. 

In  Septemlrer  and  Octolwr,  ISHl,  Villard  and  hia  party  [)aid  theirT 
posfleflsions  an  ioiiKirtant  visit,     \'illurd  was  acronipauicd  by  m«n  of  1 
conaiderable   diHtinction    from    Germany,    England    and   New  YnrJc. 
Being  a  man  of  eulture  and  rofineniunt,  he  uiyoyt-d  surrounding  bim- 
aelf  with  men  of  intelligence  and  thought.     He  had  a  boyish  fond- , 
ness  for  showing  to  bis  frit-nds  the  resonrros  and  wondL'rs  of  tliej 
utmost  west.     But,  Upsides  all  this,  he  knew  very  well  (he  effect  upon  I 
public  credit  of  the  reports  of  men  of  recognized  iibilily.      AmougJ 
those  who  accompanied  him  on  tJiis  tour  were  Baron  Hertzog,  of  G«r- 1 
many;    Prof.  Bryce,  M.  P.  of  Engliiiid.  and  .Junius  Browne.      Their 
route  was  by  way  of  California,  ami    in  tlio  last  days  of  September 
Portland  was  readied.     Hero  \'illarii  stilted  in  a  public  address  that 
he  had  f60,000,000  with  which  to  build  the  Northern  Pacific  road 
from  Montana  to  tidewater  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  that  the  road  would  certainly  be  completed  by  the  autumn 
of  188a. 

Coming  over  to  the  Sound  early  in  October,  ho  passed  quietly 
through  Seattle  on  the  way  to  Victoria.  On  the  return,  October  7th, 
he  was  accorded  an  ovalion,  and  there  was  given  to  his  entire  party  a 
banquet  at  which  the  chief  citizens  of  Seattle  also  sat.  A  graceful 
speech  of  welcome,  made  by  Mayor  Collins,  wiis  gracefully  answered 
by  Mr.  Villard.  PrnleHsiir  IJryec  iilso  Hpokc  most  agreeably.  In  the 
evening  tliert^  was  a  reci'jition  at  thr  upcra  house,  and  Villard  gave  a 
somewhat  extended  accnunl  of  the  ]iur[M)scs  of  his  eom]iany.  He 
affirmed  that  Seattle  would  not  be  neglected.  A  i-oad  to  Portland 
would  be  built.     Seattle  would  have  rail  connection  to  Oregon,  and 
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bv  the  road  thence  to  Walla  Walla.  Bv  this  route  he  believed  that 
wheat  could  be  profitiibly  shipped  at  Seattle.  As  to  the  building  of 
the  branch  across  the  Cascade  mountains,  he  made  no  promise  except 
that  it  would  sometime  be  built. 

This  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory to  Seattle.  His  remarks  at  Olympia  were  substantially  the  same. 
He  stated  that  the  branch  across  the  mountains  would  be  built  bv 
whatever  pass  was  found  most  practicabhs  regardless  of  what  city  it 
reached  on  the  Sound.  At  Pcjrtland,  on  liis  return  trip,  he  rebuked 
what  he  termed  a  spirit  of  narrowness — \hi\{  Porthmd  did  not  wish 
the  road  completed  to  California  on  tlie  Oregon  and  California  route, 
or  from  Portland  to  the  Sound. 

During  his  stay  in  Seattle  Villard  urged  the  [)eople  to  prej)are  for 
shipping  grain.  As  a  consequence,  Sehwahacher  ct  Co.  pn^pared  to 
build  a  flouring  mill  of  a  Cii])ncity  of  ^OO  l)arrels  per  day.  The  rail- 
road asked  right  of  way  sixteen  feet  wide  along  the  city  front  to  their 
property  at  the  chute,  and  in  return  promised  to  huild  tracks  to  the 
warehouses  and  docks  that  they  were  urged  to  build  for  shipping. 
Nine  lots  were  also  announced  as  bought  by  th(»  company  at  §.'50,000. 
The  most  important  move,  however,  was  in  February,  1S<S2,  when 
a  survey  was  begun  for  the  extension  of  the  coal  road  from  Kenton 
for  twenty-seven  miles  up  the  Cedar  river.  Seattle  coal  was  then 
worth  $7.50  a  ton  in  San  Franciseo,  and  the  total  amount  sold  there 
in  1881  reached  140,1 2o  tons.  Washington  was  at  this  time  produc- 
ing annually  1,921,522  bushels  of  wheat.  The  lumber  cut  of  the 
Sound  was  about  250,000,000  feet. 

The  year  following  the  fii>;t  of  September,  1882,  was  a  period  of 
great  expectation  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  actual  growth,  all  over 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Villard  added  a  few  more  companies  to  his 
combination,  such  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  railroad,  of  Montana,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  company,  and  Ix^gan  putting  new  iron 
vessels  on  the  coasting  route  and  to  run  regular  colliers  from  Seattle 
to  San  Francisco  and  Portland  to  extend  the  sales  of  his  coal.  On 
the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  the  work  of  construction  was 
pushed  with  great  energy,  re(iuiring  an  army  of  men.  The  road 
from  Portland  to  Riparia,  on  the  Snake  river,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
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(livd  and  sixty  miles,  was  brought  to  completion  through  one  of  the 
most  expensivt'  routes  to  work  in  the  entire  experience  of  railroad  en- 
terprise. Work  on  the  branch  from  Portland  to  Kalama  was  begun 
and  carried  nearly  to  completion.  On  the  branch  to  Seattle,  from 
Tacoma,  which  was  of  most  interest  to  Seattle,  an  armv  of  men  were 
at  work  the  entire  year,  but  the  work  was  not  (juite  finished  by  St^p- 
tember.  On  the  branch  across  tlie  Cascade  mountains  work  was 
detinitely  laid  out,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it  to  a  finish  within 
three  years,  the  great  tunnel  nec(*ssitating  this  much  time. 

With  this  immense  raih'oad  activity  there  was  a  general  business 
and  agricultural  activity,  a  vast  increase  in  mining  and  milling,  anil 
rapidity  in  settltMm^nt  of  tlie  country  not  known  before.  It  was  a 
time  of  remarkable  liopefuhiess  and  good  feeling  also.  Villard  was 
pursuing  the  most  broad  policy,  doing  something  for  almost  every 
place,  giving  no  exclusive  favors  to  any  and  slighting  none.  A  gen- 
eral spirit  of  broad  (enterprise  [irevaih'd  in  consequence. 

An  enterprise  inaugurated  at  this  time  was  the  Seattle,  Walla 
Walla  i^  Uaker  City  raih'oad.  It  was  organized  l>efore  it  was  know-n 
that  the  Northern  would  build  over  the  mountains,  and  its  object  was 
to  kec])  the  ])eo])le  of  S(\*ittb*  awnke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  their  <luty 
to  |)rovi(lo  thrm^clvr>^  nicnns  of  coiiiinunication  irropective  of  what 
ca))itali>ts  iniiilil  do. 

()(her  roa<ls,  Ix'^idcs  lliox' of  the  \'illard  conilnnation  which  were 
buildiiiL:  and  nii^ht  atlrct  Scjittic,  were  the  ( )r('^on  Short  Line  and  the 
lumber  road  (»!"  tlic  Port  IMakrly  mill  IVom  Skookum  bay  to  the  Clic- 
lialis  river,  niakinua  route  ((»(irav"s  Harbor.  The  Canadian  Pacifie 
was  also  under  way,  and  a  bill  wa<  introduced  by  Senator  (Irover.  of 
OrcLion.  allowing  it  riulit  ot"  way  tlii-oULili  Washington.  This  was 
reL»arde<l  a^  in<lieat injj.  that  it  wi^liecl  a  terminus  on  Tuu-et  Sound, 
]>re<ninptively  at  Seattle.  It  was  generally  i)elieved  that  the  ( )r('g(in 
Short  Line  Would  lind  it<  terniinu<  nn  tlie  Sound.  In  fact  the  railroad 
svsteni  wliieli  lia<  not  vei  Ix'cn  lully  workeij  out,  wa^  then  taking  vi>i- 
])le  I'oriu,  and  \\'asliini:t<>n,  wliieli  had  not  before  felt  herselt'  a  |>art  of 
the  eountrv  in  a  e(»niniereial  wax,  wa>  eleetrilied  bv  the  toUeh  of  real 
eonut'ction  with  tin- eoniniereial  e<'nter>-. 

The   sunnner   of    iss:;  was   disiinLiui^Iie(l  bv  the  ari'ival  of  manv 
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people  of  note,  from  both  far  and  near.  (Jeneral  Sprague  and  John 
Muir,  of  the  Northern  Paeifie,  addressed  Seattle  as  the  (^iieen  City  of 
the  Sound.  Philij)  Kitz,  of  Walla  Walla,  made  a  friendly  eall,  telling 
of  the  great  aetivity  in  his  city,  and  that  as  a  railroad  eenter  it  would 
maintain  its  su[)remaey  and  within  a  few  years  have  a  pojuilation  of 
'>0,000  ;  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sound  as  well.  Mr.  Kineaid, 
editor  of  the  ^Sfafr  Journal,  of  Kugene,  Oregon,  visited  the  plaee  and 
wrote  a  lengthy  review  of  the  situation,  expressing  the  belief  that 
Portland  must  not  count  too  much  on  maintaining  the  trade  of  the 
Inland  Em[)ire:  it  would  in  large  measure  go  to  the  Sound. 

Men  of  distinction  from  the  otlier  side  of  th(*  Rockies,  were  Senator 
(*aldwell  of  Kansas  and  Robert  K.  Strahan  of  the  Tnion  Pacific,  who 
visited  Seattle  together  in  November.  Tliev  were  met  bv  a  number 
of  the  prominent  men  of  Seattle,  and  in  conversation  they  sjK)ke  of 
the  jdeasure  they  derive<l  tVom  their  visit  and  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  tin*  wat<'rs  of  the  Sound  and  of  Elliott  bay.  They 
expressed  the  connnon  ex])ectation  that  liere  would  be  a  great  devel- 
opment. They  gave  it  as  tlu'ir  o])inion  that  the  I'liion  Pacific  system 
would  be  exten<U*d  to  Seattle  as  its  final  terminus.  Their  prediction 
is  even  now  meeting  with  fuliillment. 

Villard  made  a  second  trip  to  the  scene  of  his  enterprises,  visiting 
Portland  and  Tacoma,  in  April,  lss:>.  At  Portland  \\v  laid  <lown  the 
not  altogether  pleasing  <I(K-trine  that  that  place  must  be  a  railroad 
centre,  like  Iiulianapolis.  for  instance,  not  a  railroa<l  terminus.  He 
promised  a  hotel  to  cost  a  million  dollars,  a  two  million  dollar  de[)ot, 
and  a  lu'idge  below  the  city.  Portland  was  not  altogether  pleased  and 
felt  little  pleasure  in  the  Kalama  branch,  the  Seattle  branch,  and  the 
proposed  Astoria  branch.  At  Tacoma,  Villard  entered  into  a  some- 
what minute  explanation  of  certain  hinderances,  arising  chiefly  from 
advei*se  legislation  in  Congress  threatening  the  cre<lit  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  delay  of  President  Arthur  in  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  report  upon  and  accept  the  work  <lone.  But  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  were  now  over,  he  said,  and  the  roa<l  would  be  finished  in 
August,  lie  would  come  to  thi^  Sound  in  his  ])rivate  car  from  the 
eastern  terminus.  He  spoke  of  a  new  hotel,  de])ot,  and  wharves  or 
elevators,  and  said  that  the  Cascade  branch  would  be  built  through 
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Staini>Gti«  pass.  He  alluded  to  the  great  friendship  for  Tacomfl  tif 
Charles  B.  Wright,  president  of  the  Tocoma  I^aud  company,  and  closed 
with  n  gratifying  seiitiment  on  his  own  part.  In  epoaking  of  Si«tUe 
ho  pxpreaaed  tlu'  opinion  that  it  would  ultimately  rival  San  Francisco. 

In  the  lant  nf  Angnst,  1H83,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  passed 
tliraugii  Setittlf*.  He  was  met  and  welcomed  by  Stevens  Post  of  the 
(irand  Army  of  the  Uepuhlic,  and  in  his  address  alluded  to  the  city 
and  spoke  of  its  future  in  the  most  confident  tt-rms.  His  words  were 
remarkable  and  croniing  fi-om  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  preservation. 
After  alluding  to  San  Francisco  as  a  place  through  which  he  had 
ridden  thirty-Mtx  years  bcfort^  when  he  could  not  find  there  a  mess  of' 
oa.ta  for  his  mule,  he  said  :  "  I  have  visited  Paget  Sound  on  sevorol 
previous  occasions  and  have  always  believed  that  on  itasliores  a  great 
eommereial  eity  would  spring  up  to  rival  San  Franeisco.  I  haveseen 
in  the  past,  and  I  see  no  a^ason  now,  why  that  city  should  not  bo 
Seattle.  I  iiave  looked  the  ground  over  thoraughly,  hence  am  ea[>able 
of  judging.  True,  you  have  as  rivals  Victoria  and  Port  Towiisend  on. 
the  north  and  Tacoma  nnd  Olympia  on  the  south,  but  Seattle  haa  ft' 
long  Btart  in  the  race,  and  iu  her  citizens  I  see  men  who  will  takAi 
eare  thtit  she  keeps  in  the  lend  of  all  eom|>etitors." 

Tlie  Northern  Pacific  was  completed  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  last  spike  was  driven  at  Missoula,  Montana,  on  September  8th. 

The  national,  and  oven  international,  significance  that  Villard 
sought  to  give  to  this  event  \h  well  remembered.  The  celebration  of 
the  ceremonies  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  men  from  Germany, 
England  and  the  Eastern  states  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfectly 
refined  afl'air  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  public  achievements.  It 
was  in  itself  the  embodiment  of  simplicity — all  that  Villard  did  waa 
to  bring  with  him  a  few  score  of  plain,  modest  gentlemen.  But  it 
was  a  design  upon  which  might  be  wrought  any  amount  of  elegant 
and  even  cosily  display.  The  event  itself  was  most  significant — no 
less  than  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  four  generations  of  American 
st«tesmen.  Nothing  wiis  more  iit  to  illustrate  the  steady  march  of 
American  <lomiiiioii  across  America.  To  the  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  fondly  believed  that  lo  be  looked  at  was  to  be  admired, 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  a  visit  from   eminent  men  of 
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two  worlds  and  from  nearly  all  tlio  newspapers  in  the  person  of  their 
representatives.  It  was  certain  that  the  regions  to  he  visited  would 
make  every  i)Ossil)le  effort  to  receive  their  guests  fittingly  and  to  honor 
tlieni  with  a  display  of  their  sul)stance  and  products.  The  success  of 
"these  receptions  went  beyond  expectation.  Every  place  along  the  road 
fToin  St.  Paul  to  Seattle  surprised  i\w  visitors  an<l  itself.  At  Portland 
l:.he  affair  was  an  admitted  success,  and  it  would  have  l)een  hard  to 
^qual  it  in  any  place  of  less  population.  But  in  some  features  Seat- 
"tle's  reception  was  far  more  magnificent.  Weather  the  very  finest, 
»^?H)ft,  warm  days  without  smoke  and  tempered  by  a  few  haze  clouds  as 
^re  common  in  our  autumns,  accompaniiMl  tlio  excursionists  the  entire 
xvav. 

After  the  entertainment  at  Portland — a  gnvit  procession  in  the  day 
"time  and  speeches  in  the  evening  by  \'illanl,  M.  i\  (Jeorge,  of  Port- 
land, Lord  Russell,  John  A.  Kasson,  William  M.  Evarts  and  Carl 
Schurz — the  l)arty  was  divided,  a  part  coming  to  the  Sound  by  rail, 
«nd  a  part  making  a  voyage  hitlier  in  the  line  new  steamship  Quern 
of  the  Pacific.  On  the  latter  was  Villard,  with  his  family,  and  many 
of  the  distinguished  guests. 

To  display  something  worthy  of  their  visitors  and  of  tbc^mselves, 
the  people  of  Seattle  made  willing  preparations.  These  fell  into  three 
general  most  appropriate  lines — a  gnvting  by  the  steamers  of  the  har- 
bor at  the  entrance  of  tlie  bay,  street  decorations  and  a  greeting  at  a 
pavilion  on  the  university  grounds,  where  there  was  to  be  a  display  of 
productions;  the  whole  to  b(^  followed  by  a  grand  illumination  in  the 
evening. 

The  street  decorations  were  unique  and  significant.  The  steamer 
was  expected  to  land  at  the  foot  of  Main  street.  At  the  intersection 
of  this  street  with  Commercial  there  were  erected  four  arches,  one  fac- 
ing each  quarter  so  as  to  form  a  s<|uare.  They  were  woven  ovei'  with 
evergreens  and  interspersed  with  mountain  ash  with  clusters  of  red 
berries.  Chinese  lanterns  were  hung  appropriately  to  serve  for  the 
illumination.  Along  the  route  tlie  buildings  were  also  decorated.  The 
Arlington  hotel,  on  Commercial  and  Main  streets,  had  as  its  distinct- 
ive design  shields  emblematical  of  the  states.  The  Brunswick  hotel 
was  hung  with  penons  and  flags  to  such  a  degree*  as  to  resemble  a 


fairy  pfilace.     On  Commercial  street,  iit  Mill,  now  known  (is  Yc«lerl 
avenue,  tliert'  was  the  grand  arch  ucross  tlio  tintire  strwl,  thirty    feviM 
in  liri^ht  and  U'ftring  u  inamiiiotU  etiglc.     Tlie  sirntiture  whs  covered 
will)  Hvorgreuna,  holly  and  the  gleaming  red  t'lu8t*'ra  of  the  tiiuuutain 
ash.     Two  platformtt  were  erected  at  tlic  sides,  and  a  eirile  of  ga.4  jet^ 
were  put  in  place  to  nerve  as  Itiminarie^i  at  the  projK'r  time. 

Tlic  business  buildings  weri'oqiiiiily  reR|deuiJ(.'nl.  Yeslor's  privflt* 
residence  was  likewwe  demrated,  and  in  the  Yesler  hall  there  was  t 
gnuid  uxhihit  of  products.  A  striking  feature  was  the  (.'onipletal 
eni)io.tcngc  of  the  streets  at  the  edge  of  t)ie  sidewalks  with  ijinalll 
evergreen  trees,  Trivate  residences  in  general  were  bedecked,  andl 
the  eruft  in  the  bay,  the  docks  and  the  coal  bunkere  were  profuselyl 
ornamented  with  hunting. 

At  llio  univei-sily  grounds  there  was  erecttid  a  iwvilion,  for  which.1 
four  thousand  yards  of  c-anvas  wen>  retinlred.  On  an  illuniinntedl 
biickgi-ound  representing  a  rising  sun  was  tlie  motto  "Alki."  Ttiel 
legend  ■'  Welcome  to  Henry  Villard  and  Ilia  Guests"  was  in  the  plautfl 
of  honor,  and  tlie  univei-sity  building  was  festooned  with  evcrgrct-naij 
After  all  these  preparationa  the  people  were  raet  with  jiartial  disap-J 
pointment,  since  Villard's  time  was  limite<1  and  it  waa  iraposaible  for 
the  visitors  to  remain  in  Seattle  more  than  a  few  hours,  Nevertbelcj^s 
the  alfair  was  memorable. 

Oh  the  day  anticipated  the  Queen  of  the  Pacijic  was  reported  in  the 
straits,  to  be  due  at  Seattle  at  4  p.  m.  The  fleet  of  steamers  accord- 
ingly made  ready,  and  at  three  slowly  moved  down  the  bay  awaiting 
their  guest  within  the  lee  of  West  Point  The  little  steamer  Arrow, 
having  been  detailwl  for  the  service  of  tlie  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
city,  was  privileged  to  ho  the  fii-st  to  meet  the  ship.  When  the  Queen 
arrivedoff  the  i>oint  the  fleet  bore  out  from  the  cove  where  they  had 
Iain  unseen,  and  falling  into  line  behind  the  Queen,  made  two  eoluras 
aft  to  left  and  right.  The  Olim-  \V<jh-<.t/.  M'-'^i^mija;  L»c>j,  Arrow  and 
Loiie  Finlicrnum  were  on  one  side,  and  the  Fueoritc,  Edna,  LUUj,  Tillie, 
wnd  Quern  t'Uij  on  the  other,  while  the  Aurinsia  came  last,  directly 
behind  the  Qutcti  nf  Ihv  IWiJir.  Tlie  Eniiun  Hoyward  also  came  iii 
from  Tacomii  with  about  one  hundred  of  the  visitoi-s. 

The  landing  was  made  at  4::J0,  and  about  an  hour  later  all  repaired 
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to  tlie  i)avilion  on  the  university  grounds.  As  this  was  a  hreak  in  the 
programme  no  more  than  a  thousand  people  werc^  tliere,  though  at  the 
huuling  and  along  the  streets  tliere  were  many  thousands. 

A  speech  of  welcome  was  most  apj)ropriately  delivercMl  hy  the 
niavor,  Hon.  H.  G.  Struve,  follow(»<l  hv  an  address  hv  Dr.  T.  T.  Minor, 
embodying  tlie  spirits  and  hoju's  of  the  people  as  raised  hy  the  occa- 
sion, and,  of  course,  having  flattering  reference  to  the  one  to  whom 
uildressed.  Villard  respon<U'd  in  his  usual  style,  saying  how  deeply 
he  regretted  that  they  were  compelled  hy  j>ressure  of  time  to  treat 
Seattle  so  shamefullv.  Tliere  wen^  around  them  extensive  and  no 
doul)t  exi)ensive  preparations  for  a  reception.  ''This  is  the  third  time 
I  have  visited  vour  citv,"  he  said,  "and  everv  time  I  have  heen  verv 
much  surprised  at  my  (Mithusiastic  reception.  This  last  expression  is 
]>eyond  anything  I  anticipated.  As  1  ncarcd  the  city  and  saw  the  great 
crowds  gathered  on  the  wharf.  I  sai<l,  'Can  it  he  possible  that  these 
are  the  citizens  and  inlialutants  of  Seatth*?'  1  told  thcs(%  my  guests, 
that  they  would  see  one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns  found  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast.  They  have  lia<l  very  little  o])portunity  for  seeing 
vour  citv,  hut,  from  this  demonstration  and  such  as  tliev  have  seen, 
thev  realiy.e  the  truth  of  what  I  told  them."  After  this  he  alluded 
jocosely  to  his  promise  that  he  would  come  l)y  that  time  to  Seattle  in 
his  own  car,  hut  the  promise  could  not  he  kept.  He  disclaimed  the 
fault  and  laid  it  upon  Chief  Engineer  Thielsen,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  be  punished  as  Seattle  thought  lit.  This  hit  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  audience,  and  Theilsen,  who  was  present,  was  called  for  but  did 
not  respond. 

On  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  university  Miss  Nellie  Powell, 
daughter  of  L.  J.  Powell,  president  of  the  university,  read  a  very  cred- 
itable address  to  Villard,  alluding  to  a  generous  gift  which  he  had 
made  to  the  institution,  and  replete  with  graceful  compliments.  Vil- 
lard recpiested  the  manuscript,  and  in  his  re])ly  spoke  of  the  value  to 
himself  of  his  old  country  education.  Carl  Schurz,  stan<ling  near, 
n^marked  that,  of  all  the  tributes,  this  of  the  young  lady  was  most  to  l>e 
valued.  When  called  upon  himself  Schurz  said  that  l)efore  this  visit 
he  had  not  known  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  St*attle.  This  was  (piite 
absurd,  but  half  the  citizens  of  America  were  no  better  informed.     II(» 
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wished  that  they  might  see  what  he  hufl.     He  then  gave  Homc  g 
advice  as  to  forest  preservation  which  sliouUi  have  been  hooded  iK-tlerj 
tlmu  it  has  boon. 

As  a  closing  wi-nB  Villanl  introdueeil  his  wifi',  who  is  the  daughter^S 
of  WilhuDi  Ijoyd  tiarnsun,  mid  \\\s  ihiu{{hter  and  Iwo  hoys.  Ilaf 
explained  that  hiw  youngest  boy  wnn  aboiird  the  ship,  being  t«o  yo 
to  uiiiwur.  The  party  then  returned  to  tlni  vessel,  uud.  Ihuugh  it  wntfj 
hoped  liint  they  miglit  remain  to  nee  the  ilhiminHtion,  th«  pDopl^j 
soon  saw  the  huge  Idaek  eraft  .swiu-r  out  inio  the  bay  and  i^lejini  ou(>) 
of  the  harlxir, 

During  the  year  thus  Jiibihintly  closed  tlie  i-ity  was  estinialed  tflil 
have  gained  fiflwn  hundred  peo|de  mid  to  Imve  neartnl  the  teilj 
thousand  mark.  It  Iiad  become  measurably  known  hi  all  the  busi<| 
nuss  eentres,  and  bad  tlie  promise  of  eoniptete  ritilroail  eonnei 
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Seattle  had,  however,  to  learn  onre  more  that  her  pn»«perity  diij 
nut  depend  upon  the  fuvor  of  any  one  [latron,  even  though  that  uiaoj 
i-fipreseutfid  a  great  railroad  interest. 

The  Villard  era  proved  to  be  but  iin  e]uw(ide  in  the  eonti.'st,  and  in 
less  than  six  months  Seattle  was  waging  war  for  existence  just-  a 
before.  There  was  no  i>eace  until  it  became  evident  that  the  city  was 
able  to  stand  by  itself,  and  needed  no  outside  ehampions.  As  viewed 
by  the  result,  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  to  have  had  the  favor 
of  Villard  determine  the  {piestion  of  Seattle'n  municipal  position. 
Such  an  outcome  would  have  been  no  test  of  bor  inherent  strength, 
and  not  only  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  her  own  people,  would  have  felt 
that  their  position  depended  upon  the  arbitrary  decision  of  one  who 
had  the  power  to  decide  because  he  controlled  outside  capital.  Left 
to  fight  it  out  by  itself,  Seattle  i>rovcd  that  it  was  its  own  native  force 
and  advantage  that  made  it  the  im]>erial  place. 

While  Villard  was  still  on  the  eoast  a  feeling  began  to  prevail  that 
the  credit  of  bis  system  was  considerably  strained.  A  report  of  the 
Noribern  Pa<-ifi<-  stated  that  the  eust  of  rouslructioH  Juid  be<>n  largely 
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in  excess  of  the  estimates,  along  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Rocky  mountains  reaching  as  high  a,s  fifty  per  cent  a])ove 
them.  This  was  explained  as  due  to  certain  unknown  factors,  such  as 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  labor,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the 
sections  crossed.  In  reality  the  work  wa.s  performed  in  many  cases  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner.  To  sustain  his  credit  Villard  was 
obliged  to  push  the  work  to  the  point  of  wastefulness,  sacrificing 
money  to  gain  time  and  keep  his  sanguine  promises.  To  make  a  good 
showing  for  the  earning  capacity  of  liis  roads  he  charged  heavy  freight 
on  the  construction  materials  passed  over  the  completcnl  sections.  Such 
expedients  were  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  upon  the  finan- 
cial public,  l^ut  they  introduced  a  spirit  of  reckless  expenditure  that 
oi»ened  the  flood-gates. 

The  work  of  construction  on  the  C'edar  river  road  was  carried 
energetically  forward,  however,  1400  Chinamen  and  sixty  carts  being 
sent  thither  about  the  middle  of  October. 

To  meet  obligations  a  new  issue  of  bonds  was  ordered,  and  the 
confidence  and  good  fortune  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  Villard 
stocks  were  not  lacking  now.       In  San  Francisco,  on  October   22d, 
Northern  Pacific  securities  went  up  from   01   to   78  J,  closing  at  75|. 
This  was  called  a  Villard  boom  and  $20,000,000  of  second  mortgage 
bonds  were  ordered  sold.     But   suddenlv  a  movement  was  made  bv 
Edsall,  Hart  &  Co.  and  by  Anderson  &  Fowler,  to  enjoin  the  (*ompany 
from  such  issuance  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  and  contrary  to 
the  charter,  and  impaired  the  other  securities  of  the  com])any.     The 
similar  issuance  in  1873  by  Jay  Cooke,  was  by  special  permit  of  Con- 
gress, which,  having  once  been  acted  upon,  could  not  be  repeated. 
To  meet  this  suit  the  company  held  that  it  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  their  first  mortgage  securities  to  secure  means  to  i)ay  off 
their  current  liabilities.     But  with  such  a  menace  it  was  impossible  to 
dispose  of  their  paper,  and  on  December  17tli  Villard's   resignation 
was  announced.     It  was  also  reported  that  he  was  in  failing  health. 
W.  H.  Endicott  of  Boston  was  select(Ml  as  his  successor.     The  \- iflard 
stocks,  however,  still  depreciated  until  tlu^  close  of  the  year  and  for 
nianv  months  thereafW.     The  failure  was  so  serious  as   to  threaten 
a  general  financial  panic  such  as    had  l)een  precipitated  ten  years 
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Iji'forc    l>y    tli(!    fuilurt'   of  Cookf    nii    tiif    surni^  roHil.     Miifiy  wei 
heavily  involved,  dinoiig  tiie  nunibcir  lieing  so  shiiiwd  a  stoL'k  iiiiuii|»u- 
lator  an  D.  O.  Mili^;  while  at  I'urllnui!  Iho    ik'pn^ssion 
the  capitfllifltA  of  the  city  who  had  invostiid  lic-avil y,  prodii- 
immlysiu  whidi  coiitimiod  for  niort'  than  a  year. 

.Vt  Seattle  there  was  no  nwh  \ohs  of  proiK-rty,  hiiuv  thciv  hud  Ix'uu  . 
little  investment  iii  the  gnntml  socuritipH  of  the  company,  thi'  uiilyl 
considprable  draft  upon  tiiu  phu'o  hftviiiy  bucti  tht^  promise  of  $150,-^ 
000  ii|K»n  the  tompletioii  of  the  extension  of  tin-  Uenton  road  ■ 
<in'en  livi-r.     NeviTthek'S.?  fho  cntini  iisfK-ut  of  thuiHi^   was  ehnnged 
under  tlie  new  management.     Thomas   I'".  Oakea  Itwame  virtually 
prusidonl  of  the  Northirn  rat-ilif,  thongli  viw-pr«riidenl  in  name,  and 
it  was  not   long    hciori'   Sciil.llc    hud    eonvinoinj;    evidence  tlial    tliflf  j 
inHuouccof  C,  B.  Wriglil,  in  the  iriterost  of  tlie  Tacouia   Land 
pany,  would  prevail  in  the  new  adniinistmlion.     I'nder  the  munA^J 
ment  of  Cliiof  Engineer  Thielaen  the   worii  of  wmstrudion  on  thej 
Puyalhip  branch  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  init  his  Htra)tened| 
means  were  indicated  by  hie  announcement  that  there  was  not  « 
iron  on  hand  to  lay  the  track  of  both  this  and  the  Green  river  extt 
sion,  with  an  appeal  to  the  atilMcriherp  to  tlie  wnbsidy  nf  tho  I«M<^^  t6T\ 
allow   the  use  of  ^\\^■\\■   iron  and  grant   an  exlcuHion  of  tinu-.     This 
sign  of  weakness  near  the  close  of  the  yeiir  (1883)  was  soon   followed 
by  a  disturbance  on  the  road   among   the   men   on  account  of  tardy 
pay.     The  track  was,  however,  jiracticiilly  laid   before   work  was  sus- 
pended, but  there  was  no  sign  that  the  i-oad  would  be  operated.     It 
lay  dormant  with  moss  beginning  to  grow  ujion  its  bridges  and   rust 
to  cover  its  track.     Everything  wa,s  (juiescent  and  uncertain  during 
the  winter,  but  after  their  recent  strong  reliance  ujwn  the  railroad  the 
people  of  Seattle  were  loalli  to  believe  that  it  had  utterly  failed  them 
and  waited  for  some  certain  jsign  of  either  one  course  or  another. 

0|>portunity  for  discovering  was  not  long  ilelayeil.  The  session  of 
Congress  could  not  |)ass  without  a  bill  being  introduce<l  to  declare 
forfeited  the  unearned  land  grunt  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  road.  This 
meant  the  entire  grant  westward  from  Walluhi  Junclion  to  the  Pacific 
tidewaters  with  the  excejition  of  the  Jand.s  along  the  line  completed 
from  Kalama  to  Tacoma,  uides,s  by  spwiat  act  tlie  section  from  Port- 
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land  to  Kalama  be  included,  and  the  coal  road  to  Wilkeson  be  regarded 
as  a  section  of  the  main  line  not  to  be  included  in  the  Kalama  divis- 
ion. But,  in  any  case,  the  grant  from  Walhila  to  PorUand,  and  from 
Wallula  across  tlie  Casc4ide  mountains,  an<l  all  north  of  Tacoma, 
would  upon  the  passiige  of  th(^  forfeiture  bill  ])ass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  be  restore<l  t<»  settliMnont. 

Restorations  of  this  kind  were  bc^'oming  popular.  The  extrava- 
gance of  past  railroad  legislation  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  A  bill  to 
forfeit  the  unearned  lands  of  the  Texas  Pacific  readily  passed  the 
house  of  representiitives.  Legislation  to  scpiare  accounts  with  the 
Union  Pacific  met  with  almost  universal  ]H)])ular  ap])roval.  The 
measure  to  dally  no  longer  with  tbe  Nortbern  Pacific  was  as  strongly 
urged  by  the  body  of  the  [>eople,  but  tlu*  vast  lobby  influence  of  the 
company  and  its  financial  connections,  made  tbe  result  doubtful.  It 
was  believed  that  the  demand  of  Wasliington  Territory  would  turn 
the  scale.  A  demand  almost  unanimous  for  the  continuance  of  the 
grant  from  the  territory  immediately  concerned  would  be  capital 
enough  for  the  natural  favoritism  of  Congress  to  base  a  renewal  of 
privileges  to  the  com[)any.  It  could  i)lausibly  be  said  that  it  was  only 
just  to  continue  the  prospect  of  railroad  development  to  a  ])eople  having 
depended  upon  it  hitherto,  and  still  desiring  substantial  governmental 
aid.  On  the  other  hand  a  decisive  demand  that  tbe  land  be  forfeited, 
by  the  people  of  the  territory  concerned,  would,  it  a]H)eare<l,  so  con- 
firm the  popular  feeling  of  the  nation  that  tbe  forfeiture  bill  must 
pass. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  not  slow  to  see  the  bearings  of  this  and 
took  prompt  action  to  secure  an  expression  of  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton to  protest  against  forfeiture.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  the  territory  was 
divided  in  opinion.  From  Taconui  southward,  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment was  for  the  road.  Walla  Walla  was  favorable.  Both  of  these 
sections  would  be  in  the  same  position  after  forfeiture  as  before,  the 
road  being  already  built  through  or  near  tlicm,  and  a  road  across  the 
mountains  would  still  benefit  them  at  no  further  cost  on  their  part. 
The  entire  Kittitas  and  Yakima  countrv,  however,  were  bitterlv  hostile 
to  the  grant.  Thev  believed  that  it  was  not  necessarv  to  insure  the 
building  of  the  road,  and  that  it  w^as  used  simply  to  serve  speculative  pur- 
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poaes,  and  was  keeping  back  from  settlement  the  hills  and  viilleys  of  "I 
their  region.     Seattle  and  the  lower  Souud  were  left  to  turn  the  schI©,  / 

With  the  purpose  of  securing  the  support  of  Seattle  in  this  emcr-  [ 
gency — ^work  on  the  Green  river  extension  having  been  suspended  Ottl 
March  11th — an  emissary  was  sent  from  the  oflSce  of  the  NorUieml 
Pacific  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle,  explaining  the  embiiiv  I 
rassment  into  which  the  company  would  be  thrown  by  the  passage  ofll 
the  forfeiture  bill,  and  declaring  that,  in  case  it  were  not  passed,  Scat-  f 
tie's  roads  would  be  finished  and  put  in  operation.  Upon  tliis  repre-l 
sentation  a  resolution  was  hastily  passed,  protesting  in  vigorous  termal 
against  the  forfeiture.  This  was  the  la^t  lingering  spark  of  uoufidenoi 
in  the  Northern  Pacific,  whicli  had  glowed  more  or  less  ever  since  thsl 
days  of  Stevens  and  McClellan  and  now  blazed  up  momentarily  OQl]r( 
to  expire.  With  this  resolution,  and  others  similar,  the  railroad  c 
pany  proceeded  to  work  the  territory  with  varying  success,  their  a 
being  burned  in  efBgy  at  Yakima.  Nevertheless  they  had  a  j 
showing  with  which  to  go  before  Congress. 

Tiie  action  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  was,  howev4 
immediately  questioned  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and  a  searchii 
examination  was  made  to  see  what  was  the  policy  imi'iniuit.  The  | 
Poet-hdeUigencer  wa^  in  tlie  van  of  the  conftiut  and  did  uut  Ikil  tu  give 
its  readers  full  data.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  North- 
ern Pacific  could  have  no  interest  in  making  Sejittle  its  terminu.s  and 
must  have  every  interest  in  making  it  subsidiary  to  Taconia.  Mineral 
and  timber  lands  worth  from  twenty  to  lliirty  niillion  dollars  would 
be  withdrawn  fi-om  acttlement  in  King  county,  for  the  company  sold 
no  lands  without  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  nil  minerals  and  a  right 
of  way  four  Jiundred  feet  wide  a<rroK.s  any  lands  where  it  miglit  wish  to 
buildj'thu.'i  making  its  deeds  all  but  worthless.  In  addition,  if  the 
coal  roads  were  allowed  a  land  subsidy,  the  clainis  would  overlap, 
taking  in  all  that  was  left  from  tlio  main  line.  This  would  mean  the 
ownership  of  the  county  by  the  railroad,  and  its  use  and  enjoyment  in 
the  interest  of  the  Taconia  Land  company.  To  put  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  this  monopoly  upon  nothing  more  than  the  secret  and  general 
representations  of  an  agent,  was  seen  to  be  most  dangerous.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  revocation  of  the  action  of  the  Chanil>er  of 
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commerce  was  denianded,  and  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion was  called  by  the  mayor,  H.  G.  Struve.  In  popular  convention 
or  c*onvocation,  as  in  tlie  old  Grecian  cities,  Seatth^  has  done  all  its 
greatest  deeds. 

This  was  near  the  end  of  March,  1X84.  The  meeting  Wiis  held  in 
Yesler's  Hall,  which  was  full  to  overflowing.  After  the  object  had 
been  stated,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  (h'aft  resohitions  to  embody 
the  sense  of  the  meeting.  On  tliis  were  apj)ointed  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, umjuestionable  lea^U'rs  of  th(^  ])ublic  scMithnent  of  the  city: 
R.  Osborn,  D.  T.  Denny,  II.  L.  Yesler,  (J.  G.  Lyon  and  (Jeorge  Kin- 
near.  While  they  were  busy  on  their  work  the  (Mitluisiastic  audience 
was  addressed  by  Judge  Orange  .Iarol)s,  who,  as  a  incumber  of  the 
Chamber  of  Gommerce,  stated  that  tlic  nction  of  tliat  bodv  was  now 
regarde<l  as  hasty,  and  tliat  it  liad  \h'vu  obtained  u)>on  repn\*^ent4itions 
of  the  railroad  company  now  reganhMl  as  unreliable. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  presented  in  a  document  of 
some  length  and  of  great  i)0wer.  It  was  a  declaration  of  the  short- 
comings and  oppressions  of  tli(^  road.  It  declared  that  for  twenty 
years  the  company  had  dallied,  not  yet  having  eoin])leted  the  road  to 
Paget  Sound  as  i)rovide(l  in  the  charter  of  IWA  ;  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  department  of  the  interior  they  had  put  the  lands  of  the  territory 
largely  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  settlers,  retarding  tin*  <levelopment  of 
the  territory;  that  lands  worth  $7,O()(),O0()  wen^  claimed  on  account  of 
a  coal  road,  not  a  j)art  of  the  main  line,  but  within  the  grant  of  the 
Kalama  division  ;  that  the  company  sold  only  with  r(\servations  as  to 
rights  of  way  and  reservations  of  minerals  which  made  their  deeds  of 
no  commercial  value ;  that  the  Northern  Pacific  had  entered  into 
agreements  with  other  transcontinental  lines  to  keei)  uj)  railroad  rates 
above  the  normal,  and  had  itself  adoi)ted  a  system  of  taritl's  ])artial 
and  discriminating,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Ghamber  of  Com- 
merce did  not  rei)resent  the  mature  judgment  of  the  peoj)le  of  Seat- 
tle. Thev  therefore  demanded  the  forfeiture  of  the  unearned  land 
grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  company  and  its  restoraticm  to  jaiblic 
entrv. 

After  the  unanimous  a(lo])tion  oftlicso  rosolutions  tlie  audionce  was 
further  addressed  by  Wm.  11.  White,  Dr.  T.  T.  Minor,  .J.  .J.  MoUilvra 
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and  Judge  J.  R.  Lewis.     Mr.  James  McNaiight,  as  tlie  attorney  of  tba  ' 
railroad  company,  made  such  a  showing  for  it  as  he  deemed  tilting  at 
the  time,  but  did  not  aim  to  change  materially   the  Hentiiticiit  of  ths 
meeting.     A  committee  consisting  of  J.  R.  Lewis,  H.   L.  Yesler  and 
George  Kinnear  was  apfiointed  to  forward  the  resolutions  to  Wasli- 
ington  City.     Two  more  mass-meetings  were  hold  and  it  was  decided'! 
that  the  city  sliould  send  a  delegate  of  its  own  to  Washington  to  bearfl 
the  documents  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring  the  true  stale  ofB 
affaire  before  Congress.     For  this  mission  W.  H.  Wliite  wa.s  Apjtoint^d,  1 
and  a  sufficient  amount  to  defray  his  expenses  was  readily  Hul}scnbed.    ' 

It  will  be  noted   that  by  this  time  the  whole  controversy  had  been  4 
carried  into  politics.     To  go  into  tlie  details  of  public  measures  of  such  i 
recent  occurrence  will  liardly  be  in  place  here.     It  may  be  stati'd  in  g  1 
general  way,  however,  tliat  the  bill  prepare*]  by  Delegate  Brents  to  J 
forfeit  the  land  grant  of  the  Watlula  diviKiuii,  but  to  continue  that  o&M 
the  Cascade  brancli,  under  certain  conditions  n^  to  construction  andil 
the  sale  of  lands,  did  not  meet  the  apjirovnl  of  the  peojilo  of  Seattle.  I 
Seeing  that  the  fight  must  be  fought  to  a  fini.sh,  and  that  it  was  in  the  I 
political  field,  Seattle  carried  the  question  to  the  next  Rejiublican  ter-1 
ritorial  convention.     The  convention,  however,  refused  to  adopt  such 
a  declaration  of  principles  as  the  situation  seemed  to  denianil  and 
failed  to  indorse  the  forfeiture  niovciiieiit.     It  iioniiiiated  for  delegate 
to  Congress  J.  M.  Armstrong,  of  Spokane  Falls,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  that  the  railroad  company  was 
earnestly  enlisted  in  his  behalf  and  was  using  influence  and  money 
to  secure  his  election.     Under  the  circumstances  the  people  of  King 
county  felt  justified  in  ignoring  party  lines  and  opposing  Armstrong's 
election.     Under  the  lead  of  the  Post-IiUelligethcer,  the  most  prominent 
Republican  paper  in  the  territory,  they  gave  their  sui>port  to  the  Etem- 
ocratic  nominee  and  secured  for  him  a  majority  in  the  county  of  2146 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  less  than  six  thousand.     Tlie  other  candidates  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  with  one  exce]>tion,  carried  the  county  by  large 
majorities.     The  m^ority  against  liim  in  King  county  defeated  Arm- 
strong and  elected  as  delegate  a  man  pledged  to  urge  the  forfeiture  of 
the  land  grant. 

This  was  the  culminating  (Hjint  of  the  struggle.    Seattle  and  the 
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railroad  company  were  avowedly  hostile.  The  company,  apparently 
through  pure  malice,  refused  to  operaUi  the  road  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  and  for  more  than  a  year  the  rails  were  ix?rmitted  to  rust 
and  the  ties  to  rot,  while  on  the  entire  road  not  a  wheel  was  turned. 
This  spiteful  refusal  to  operate  a  road  whose  operation  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  profitable,  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  railroading. 

This  treatment  did  not  seem  to  strengthen  the  regard  in  which  the 
railroad  company  was  held  by  the  peoi)le  of  Seattle.  On  the  contrary,  the 
breach  widened  day  by  day.  The  farmers  along  tlie  line  of  the  "  orphan 
road,"  as  the  line  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  was  now  popularly 
termed,  held  public  meetings  and  throateiuMl  to  tear  uj)  the  rails  and 
reclaim  the  land  given  for  riglit  of  way.  I'nder  this  threat,  and  that 
of  legislative  action  to  remedy  tlio  evil,  the  company  made  a  pretense 
of  operating  the  road.  A  locomotive  witli  one  car  was  run  from 
Tacoma  to  Seattle  and  returned  each  day,  tlie  locomotive  backing  the 
entire  distance  on  the  return  trii).  No  through  freiglit  was  handled 
and  nothing  was  done  for  the  comfort  or  convt^nience  of  i)assengers. 

It  was  not  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  com[)leted  that  any  ap- 
preciable change  was  made  in  the  treatment  accorded  Seattle.  A 
steamer  was  put  on  the  route  l)etween  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  latter  company  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  Seattle's  trade.  The  j)eople  of  Seattle  welcomed  this 
competition  with  delight.  It  became  i)opular  to  patronizes  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  many  of  the  heaviest  shi[)pers  agreed  to  have  their 
goods  shipped  from  the  East  by  that  line.  This  soon  i)roduced  an 
effect.  The  Northern  Pacific  became  less  cavalier  in  its  treatment  of 
Seattle.  The  "  orphan  road  "  was  operated  more  and  more  as  a  rail- 
road should  be  operated,  and  finally  Seattle  was  accorded  the  treat- 
ment to  which  its  importance,  its  position  and  its  energy  entitled  it.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  however,  made  no  conces.^ion  willingly.  The  advan- 
tages that  Seattle  gained  step  by  step  were  gained  througli  the  ettbrts 
of  its  own  people.  Before  Seattle  was  accorded  full  recognition  by  the 
Northern  Pacific,  however,  the  Seattlov  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  rail- 
road was  built,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  The  Great  Northern  and  the 
Union  Pacific  are  now  being  built  to  Seattle,  so  that  after  so  many 
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years  of  doubt  and  discouragement  the  plucky  city  finds  iUoif  a  ter- 
minus in  fact,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  great  railroad-s. 

After  the  \'illard  failure  and  wliilo  the  struggle  was  in  progress, 
Seattle  saw  dark  days.  The  so-called  floating  population  left  the  city 
and  only  the  regular  residents  remained.  Money  was  so  scarce  that 
nobody  hoped  to  collect  debts  when  tliey  bectirui'  dno.  Real  estate  was 
worthless  as  security.  Failures  in  Imsinesa  were  frequent  and  only 
the  strongest  firms  survived.  It  was  a  time,  too,  of  remarkable  popu- 
lar agitation.  The  people  were  restless.  They  had  time  to  think  and  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  tliey  were  apparently  willing  to  try  any  novel 
experiment  in  government.  One  agitation afteranothcrconvulsed  the 
community.  Eauh  was  forgotten  as  the  next  appeared.  The  culmi- 
nation of  all  wa.s  the  anti-C'hineae  agitation  and  riot,  to  which  another 
chapter  is  devoted. 

This  depression  and  unrest,  however,  left  no  [jertnanent  inipree- 
sion.  Seattle  weathered  the  storm  grandly.  Values  were  not  im- 
paired, and  business  was  not  divci't^id  from  its  natural  diannels.  The 
city  emerged  almost  at  once  from  this  dark  period  int<)  an  era  of  unex- 
ampled growth  and  progress.  Prosiwrity  was  upon  the  (leople  and 
thev  knew  it  not. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    LYNCHING    OF    HOWARD,  SULLIVAN  AND    PAYNE. 

Conditions  which  made  Lynching  Possible — The  City  Infested  with  Criminals — The 
Killing  of  Reynolds — Formation  of  a  Vigilance  Committee — Capture  of  the 
Assassins — Assault  on  the  Jail — Examination  of  Sullivan  and  Howard — Their 
Execution  by  Citizens  in  Occidental  Square — Lynching  of  Payne — Scenes  and 
Incidents  Connected  with  the  Unlawful  Proceedings. 

THE  conditions  existing  in  Seattle  which  led  to  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  January  17,  1882,  when  three  men  accused  of  mur- 
der were  torn  from  the  officers  of  the  law  and  hung  in  a  public  square 
with  the  concurrence,  if  not  with  the  direct  assistance,  of  mosl  of  the 
leading  citizens,  were  peculiar.     Tlie  crime  of  whicli  two  of  these  men 
were  unquestionably  guilty,  had  been  i)reccded  by  a  series  of  crimes 
which    had    gone  unpunislied.     Repeatedly  had    inoffensive  citizens 
been  stopped  on  the  public  thoroughfares  and  threatened  with  death 
if  they  did  not  submit  to  robbery.     Robbery  had,  indeed,  become  so 
common  that  i)ublic  patience  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  whole 
town  was  in  a  ferment  of  insecurity  and  rage.     The  police  and  other 
legal  guardians  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  i)e()ple  seemed  totally 
inadequate  to  cope  with  tlie  desj)erate  criminals  who  infested  the  com- 
munity.     However  unjustly,  also,  tlie    conviction   had   also    become 
general  that  the  courts  ha<l  hitherto  been  too  lenient  with  evil  doers, 
and  that  crime  had  become  bold  in  tlie  face  of  lax  justice  and  could 
be  put  down  by  no  common  method.     At  the  same  time  there  existed 
a  national   feeling  of    irritation    against   assassins,  and    particularly 
against  Guiteau,  the  murderer  of  President  Garfield,  whose  trial  was 
then  progressing  in  Washington  City.     The  incidents  of  that  trial,  as 
is  well  remembered,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  throughout 
the  union.     They  furnished  the  j)retexts  for  severe  comment.     In  the 
public  press  constantly  appeared  wild  and  uncalled  for  denunciations 
of  courts  in  general,  their  officers  and  jurors,  their  j)rocedure  and 
methods.     The  history  and  example  of  the  vigilance  committee  of  San 
Francisco  were  also  very  familiar  to  the  peo[)le  of  Seattle.    Their  deeds, 
excusiible  perhaps  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  commis- 


sion,  hod,  as  the  mist  of  time  gathered  around  them,  assumed  iii  the 
minds  of  many  Iieroic  proportions,  and  were  indiscriminatiugly  regarrled 
as  furnishing  a  pattern  and  excuse  for  every  [lopular  oxpression  of 
fierce  resentment. 

All  of  these  circumstjiuces  und  conditions  lind  their  influence  in 
creating  an  unhealthy  puhlic  sentiment.  They  engendered  a  spirit 
ejUculated  to  incline  the  more  excitable  in  the  community  to  resort, 
under  adequate  provocation,  to  violent  measures  for  the  correction  of 
imaginai-y  defects  of  the  law.  The  crime  which  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  lynching  occurred  January  17th,  18H2.  About  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  tliat  day,  as  George  B.  Reynolds,  a  well  known  and 
popular  citizen,  was  returning  from  his  home  to  his  place  of  hi 
he  was  met  near  the  corner  of  Third  and  Mtirion  streets  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  ordered  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  This  Reynolds  refused  to  do.  Realizing  his  danger,  he 
att«uipte<l  to  draw  his  revolver.  His  assailant,  perceiving  hi^  inten- 
tion, at  once  fireti,  tiie  hall  taking  effect  in  Reynolds'  breast.  As  the 
wounded  man  fell  he  fired  at  the  assassins,  but  his  aim  was  not  accurate 
and  both  of  them  escaped  iu  the  darkness.  As  Reynolds  sank  to  the 
ground  he  called  for  help,  and  several  jieraons  who  had  heard  hie 
cry  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  pistols,  were  soon  on  the  scene. 
The  sufferer  was  carried  to  his  home,  where,  two  liours  later,  after 
enduring  the  most  intense  agony,  he  died. 

The  news  of  the  shooting  spread  rapidly,  and  as  particulars  of  the 
terriVde  deed  became  known  the  popular  indignation  took  instant  shape 
for  sumindry  Jiction.  The  ringing  of  tiie  fire  bell  early  in  the  evening 
caused  two  hundred  enraged  and  resolute  citizens  to  congregate  at  the 
engine  house.  A  vigilance  committee  was  fonned  and  squads  of  men 
were  selected  to  patrol  the  streets,  watch  every  means  of  egress  and  in- 
gress to  the  city,  and,  if  possible,  to  detect  the  authors  of  the  crime. 
About  ten  o'clock,  four  hours  after  tlie  shooting,  members  of  the  vigi- 
lance committee  found  two  men  secreted  under  some  hay  wliich  was 
stored  on  Harrington  &  Smith's  wliarf  One  of  tliose,  a  one-armed 
man,  had  a  revolver  on  his  person  with  four  loaded  and  one  empty 
cartridge,  the  hitter  plainly  sliowing  that  it  liad  been  but  recently  fired. 
The  other  had  in  his  pocket  about  a  hundred  cartridges  which  fitted 
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his  comrade's  pistol.  The  committee  delivered  the  prisoners  to  a 
police  officer,  by  wliom  they  were  taken  to  the  county  jail.  Later  in 
the  evening,  as  the  excitement  became  more  intense  and  the-opinion 
became  general  that  the  guilty  parties  had  btK»n  caught,  some  two 
hundred  members  of  the  vigihmce  committw  visited  the  jail  where 
the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  sheriff's  office,  guarded  by  Sheriff 
L.  V.  Wyckoff,  Van  Wyckoff,  his  son,  J.  IL  Mc(}raw,  then  chief  of 
police,  and  James  H.  Woolcry,  a  member  of  the  jwlice  force.  The 
hall  leading  to  the  sheriff  *s  oflice  was  soon  filh'd  with  angry  and  ex- 
cited men  bent  on  vengeance.  To  forcibly  l)reak  down  the  door  which 
separated  the  prisoners  from  them  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
then  the  surging  crowd,  almost  witliin  roadi  of  the  quivering  and 
frightened  wretches,  demanded  that  tliey  bo  surrendered.  There  was 
now  no  barrier  between  tlie  wild  and  furious  throng  of  enraged  men, 
save  the  sheriff  and  his  little  party.  With  drawn  pistol  the  sheriff 
entreated  the  men  to  desist  from  violence,  but  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  protect,  at  all  hazards,  the  men  entrusted  to  his  charge.  It 
was  a  memorable  scene.  Before  the  determined  stand  of  one  man  the 
crowd  hesitiited  and  finally,  ui)on  a  solemn  promise  being  given  by 
the  sheriff  that  the  [msoners  wouM  be  produced  in  couit  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  attacking  party  retired,  taking  with 
them  the  prisoners'  shoes  in  order  to  compare  them  with  tracks  in  the 
vicinitv  in  which  the  murdcu'  was  committed. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  streets  of  the  city  were  thronged  with 
anxious  ])eople  waiting  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  the  prisonei's  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  examination.  The  citizens' 
committee  had  been  industriously  collecting  evidence  against  the 
accused,  and  it  was  believcMl  that  {)roof  existed  to  demonstrate  beyond 
anv  reasonable  douVjt  that  they  wereguiltvof  the  nun-der  of  Reynolds. 
At  al)out  half  past  nine  Justice  S.  F.  Coombs  oj>ened  court  in  Yesler's 
hall,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  officei*s  ap[>eared  with  the  prisoners. 
By  this  time  the  hall  wa.s  crowded  and  when  the  proceedings  com- 
mencecl  eveiy  foot  of  stiinding  room  was  occupied.  The  stage  was 
occupied  by  the  justice,  the  prisoners  and  several  prominent  attorneys. 
It  was  a  strangely  quiet  meeting,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance or  manner  of  the  dense  crowd  there  assembled  to  indicate  the 
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storii  mid  swift  justict  soon  to  he  meted  out  to  the  men  at  tlie  bar. 

The  pxaniiiiution  commeiic«d  in  a  ijuiet  and  onicrly  niuimur. 
Thtt  prisonnrH,  who  gave  tlieir  nnmcs  an  James  Sullivan  and  William 
Howim],  liad  no  counsul  and  one  was  appointed  hy  the  court  to  pro- 
tect tlieir  interest,  while  W.  11.  Wliite  and  Oraupe  Jncolis  appeared 
for  till'  territory,  A  nuuibov  of  witiiesHes  were  proUuwd  to  prove  the 
cauHe  of  Uoynolds'  death.  Othm-s  identified  the  priaonere  as  having 
hwii  ni'Lii  on  the  strcfls  a  short  time  previous  to  the  shooting  aud  t«s- 
tifiwl  that  their  slioes  fitted  esBetly  in  the  tracks  made  in  an  Mvy 
thi-ouf(h  wiiieh  they  mil  after  coinniittiiig  the  deetl.  Testimony  was 
also  adduced  showing  that  tlie  pisl^il  found  in  poseeAsion  of  one  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  recuiitly  fired,  and  that  the  ball  found  in  the  body 
of  Heyiiolds  whs  of  the  same  calibre  and  made  at  the  samt  faetory  aa 
the  four  remaining  charges  in  tho  pistol.  In  fact,  the  chain  of  cir- 
euiUMtaiitial  evidenee  was  so  strong  and  complclt-  against  the  prisononi 
that  no  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  left  in  the  niiiids  of  tliose  axsembleil 
at  the  hearhig.  After  tho  examination  was  dosed  on  the  part  of  tlie  j 
territory,  tlie  prisoners'  utUirney,  after  consulting  with  his  cUent»,  said  I 
that  no  counter  testimony  would  be  offered,  ThereuiKin  Justice  | 
Ooombe  arose  and  snid  :  "I  am  convinced  that  the  evideno©  is  suffl- 
eient  to  liold  these  men  without  biii!  for  tlieir  apfn-arance  to  await  the 
action  of  tlie  j;:ran<l  jury,  and  tlu'v  are  now  turned  over  to  tiieofiicei-s 
and  remanded  back  to  jail." 

As  soon  as  the  ju,stico  had  ceased  speaking,  indeed,  almost  before 
the  sound  of  his  voice  had  dic<l  away,  a  wild  and  deafeuing  shout 
arose.  Tlie  crowd  rushed  forward  and  as  many  as  were  able  to  get 
within  reach  grasped  the  prisoners.  At  the  same  instant  the  officers 
were  seized  and  overpowered.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  and  intense 
excitement.  Resistance  was  useless.  The  vast  throng  was  moved  by 
a  relentless  purpose,  mad  and  furious  ]iassion  seemed  to  take  (wssesaion 
of  all.  The  prisoiici's  were  hurried  through  the  alley  back  of  the  hall 
to  Occidental  .M[uare  where  two  scantlings  had  been  placed '  between 
the   forks  of   two  trees  near  Mr.    Yesler's    re.sidence.*      One    of  the 

*  T!ie  trees  were  oti  the  iiortli  side  of  James  street  in  froiit  of  where  tlie  Pioneer 
building  now  staniU.  The  scantlings,  grim  rcniiiiders  of  the  tragedy,  remained  in 
their  positions,  a  constant  menace  to  evH-doers,  until  the  spring  of  1S8H,  when  they 
were  surreptitiously  removed  by  unknown  persoas. 
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prisontTs  made  some  resisUince  while  in  the  alley  but  he  was  quickly 
thrown  to  tlie  ground  and  overpowered.  In  another  insUmt  ])ot]i 
men  were  Ix^neath  the  bar.  A  ropi?  previously  prepared,  was  fastened 
about  the  neck  of  each  and  the  other  end  was  thrown  over  the 
timber  and  grasped  by  numy  hands,  and  within  one  minute  from  tlie 
time  that  Justice  Coombs  remanded  tlie  {)risonei's  to  tlie  custody  of  the 
officers  they  were  dangling  in  the  air  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand 
citizens.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  the  work  of  an  inilawful  combination 
of  citizens  enraged  at  a  horrible  crime,  usuri)ing  the  powers  of  the 
court  and  meting  out  merciless,  imphicabic  justice*.  Yet  the  act  was 
done  with  the  open  approval,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of  almost  the 
entire  community.  Chief  Justice  (Jreene  alone  was  cons{)icuous 
through  his  etfoiis — vain  though  they  wert* — to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  With  his  own  hands  he  attempted  to  cut  the 
wretched  men  down  while  thev  were  vet  alive,  and  he  desisted  oidv 
when  forciblv  seized  an<l  carried  awav  from  the  scene.  Judi^e  Thomas 
Burke  also  did  all  within  his  power  to  restrain  the  infuriated  people, 
but  it  was  a  useless  task.  The  officers  of  the  law,  it  should  in  justice 
be  stated,  were  overpowered  by  physical  force  and  held  until  too  late 
to  prevent,  even  had  it  been  possible,  the  unlawful  proceedings  of 
the  people.  The  work  was  quickly  done.  Neither  of  the  men  whose 
miserable  existence  was  en<led  upon  that  day  was  heard  to  utter  a 
word  after  they  were  seized  in  the  court  room.  If  anything  was  said 
it  was  drowned  in  the  terrible  roar  of  indignation  that  urged  on  their 
punishment. 

Fifteen  or  twentv  minutes  after  Howard  and  Sullivan  had  been 
hanged,  some  one  in  the  crowd  suggested  that  Benjamin  Payne,  who 
at  that  time  was  confined  in  jail  charged  with  the  murder  of  Police 
Officer  David  Sires,  should  suffer  the  same  j)enaltv.  The  crowd  was 
quick  to  respond  to  the  suggestion.  The  fire  bell  again  rang  out,  call- 
ing the  commitUje  together.  The  ominous  tripping  of  the  bell,  three 
times  three,  carried  to  the  ears  of  Payne  his  doom.  It  was  the  rally- 
ing signal  for  five  hundred  men  to  j)roceed  to  the  jail.  The  tall  fenc- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  building  was  torn  down  and  admission  to 
the  jail  yard  was  gained.     The  heavy  outside  wooden   dooi*s  were 


choppflfi  down  and  tlic  two  iron  doors  which  led  to  the  «tll  where  the  I 
doonuNl  iimii  was  secreted  were  battered  to  [licws  with  siedges.  The  | 
trembling  wretch  was  then  seized  and,  with  an  esoort  of  citizens  on  | 
ciUicr  side  and  several  hundred  in  front  and  behind,  he  was  marched  [ 
down  to  the  gallows  where  Sullivan  and  Howard  wore  still  hanging. 
For  a  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the  ghastly  s[)ectaole  of  two  corpeee  I 
with  blaokenod  faces  and  [irotruding  tongui-s.  susiiendtHl  from  tlie  t 
Hcantling.  As  lie  looked  on  the  dreadful  sight  lie  realized  that  in  an- 
other moment  he,  too,  would  die.  But  he  did  not  quail.  Not  a  tro-  1 
mor  of  his  pallid  face  l)etrayed  the  thoughts  which  surged  through  | 
hix  mind.  While  the  n>[>e  was  being  ndjust«d  about  his  neok  ht;  v 
asked  to  make  a  confeiision  of  the  killing  of  Hires,  but  he  protested  his  j 
innocence,  crying  out :  "  You  hang  me,  and  you  will  hang  an  iiinocout  I 
man."  If  he  siiid  anything  further  it  could  not  be  Iieard,  for  aererot'l 
hundred  voices  drowned  all  else,  and  before  the  Uproar  sul>fiided  Ihe'l 
body  of  Payne  took  its  place  between  those  of  t)ie  murderers  of  Rey-^ 
nolds.  The  latter  were  hung  at  one  o'clock  and  Payne  one-half  hour  I 
later.  At  two  o'clock  the  bodies  were  lowered  to  the  ground.  They  | 
were  taken  to  the  county  undertaker's  and  buried  the  same  evening.  ' 

Thus  ended  what  is  now  generally  cousidered  a  deplorable  clmpter 
in  Seattle's  history.  At  llie  timCj  it  was  defended  us  an  act  war- 
ranted by  particularly  aggravating  circumstances,  and  the  public 
press,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  the  citizens  of  the  coast  generally 
apjiroved  the  act.  But  when  the  reaction  came  and  the  deed  could 
be  calmly  and  dispassionately  reviewed,  many  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  lynching  were  willing  to  admit  that  a  grave  error  had  been 
committed.  Those  who  were  leading  participants  in  this  instance  of 
usurpation  of  the  law,  would  now  be  among  the  first  to  oppose,  at  any 
sacrifice,  a  similar  attempt.  Seattle  is  now  beyond  the  period  when 
the  administration  of  frontier  justice  could  be  defended  on  any  score 
of  necessity.  Indeed,  in  no  portion  of  the  Union  will  be  found  a  more 
law-abiding  community  than  exi.sts  in  Seattle  today. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    ANTI-CHINESE    A(iITATIC)N. 

Causes  which  Produced  the  Agitation — State  of  Public  Feeling  Toward  the  Chinese — 
Murder  of  Chinese  Laborers  at  Rock  Springs — The  Squak  Massacre — Meeting  of 
the  Anti-Chinese  Congress  at  Seattle — Expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  Tacoma 
and  other  Sound  Points — Mass-Meeting  at  Frye's  Opera  House — President  Cleve- 
land's Proclamation — Arrival  of  United  States  Troops — The  Conspiracy  Trial — 
Efforts  to  Forcibly  Drive  the  Chinese  from  Seattle— How  the  Plans  of  the  Agi- 
tators were  Opposed — Action  of  the  Home  Guards  and  Local  Military'  Com- 
panies— Governor  Squire's  Proclamation — The  Chinese  Driven  from  their  Homes 
to  the  Ocean  Dock  and  Placed  on  the  Steamer  Queen  of  the  Pacific — Arrest  of 
Several  Agitators — Chinamen  taken  from  the  Steamer  by  Order  of  Chief  Justice 
Greene — Their  Examination  in  Court — Departure  of  the  Steamer  with  many 
Chinamen — Attempt  to  Escort  those  who  Remained  back  to  their  Homes — The 
Home  Guards  Attacked  bv  the  Mob — Scenes  and  Incidents  which  Followed — 
Killing  of  Stewart — Martial  Law  Declared — The  City  Under  Military  Rule — 
Services  Rendered  by  the  Home  Guards  and  Local  Military  Companies—  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Proclamation — Second  Coming  of  United  States  Troops — ^The 
Home  Guards  Defended— How  Law  and  Order  was  Maintained  by  the  Citizen 
Soldiery — Trial  of  Conspirators — Martial  Law  Revoked — The  City  Turned  over 
to  the  Civil  Authorities — Review  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Agitation  in  Seattle. 

THE  anti-Chiiiesc  agitation  wliich  swept  over  Western  Wa.sliington 
in  tlic  latter  pail  of  ISHo  and  the  early  niontlis  of  1880,  owed  its 
existence  to  no  one  cause.  It  was  prompted  by  race  antagonism,  by 
irritation  at  the  poor  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  act  and  by  the  dis- 
tress attendant  upon  a  prolonged  business  depression.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  disturbances  resulting  from  this  agitation  took 
place,  the  eastern  states  were  conyulse<l  with  labcn*  troul)les.  In  the 
citv  of  New  York  a  strike  of  the  employes  of  a  number  of  street  rail- 
road  companies  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  a  great 
mob,  which  for  a  time  threatened  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which 
marked  th(j  draft  riots.  In  Chicago  there  were  j)rolonged  and  bitter 
contests  between  laborers  and  their  em])loyers,  and  a  systematic  agita- 
tion resulted  in  the  anarchist  uprising  in  Ilaymarket  squan\  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  there  were  disorders  less  serious  only  because  they 
involyed  smaller  numbers  of  men.  Throughout  the  country  there 
was  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 


Tlie  agittttinn  on  Piiget  SouinI  wast  liut  a  part  of  the  labor  agita-  1 
tioii  which  was  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    It  was  not  strnngeJ 
thdt  on  the  North  Pacific  C-ooHt  this  distiirbanex'  should  lake  the  tbrra  I 
nf  nil    agitation    agaiiiHt   Chinese   lalMtr.     DissatiKfaction    \h    imually  1 
exprtwsed  by  a  [irottwt  aguiriHt  im  ojieii  and  visible  evil,  real  or  sv^I^  ' 
poseil,     ('hinese  labor  seemed  to  tiie  unthinking  to  he  the  prime  cause 
of  the  business  depression  which  had  exiHte^I  in  the  Northwest  since 
the  Villanl  ettllRpse  of  ISH:},  and  when  the  Eaatorn  labor  troubles 
spread  tci  this  jmrtiun  of  the  country  tlipy  very  naturally  look  the  form  . 
of  a  pojiulnr  attack  iijion  tbe  Ciiine-se  and  Chinese  Ifilior. 

In  the  mindBof  many  waa  firmly  fixed  the  idea  that  the  Chinamen,,' 
wiiu  had  introditcod  themselves  at  every  i>oint  wbero  Uibor  was  noofled.  J 
or  wugcH  were  to  bo  earned,  wore  largely  the  catise  of  the  evila  rpeult-l 
ing  from  Ibe  buHinuss  dopvcfisioii,     Iluco  prtyudiee  bwamc  intensifloAB 
and   in    certain    localities,    whore    ChineBo  labor   nime   prominently; 
in  competition  with  white  labor,  it  was  developed  into  hitter  bat*'  oFl 
the  Mongolian,  hi."  ways,.  hi«  methods,  liis  means  of  snbaist^noo,  hiffl 
mode  of  life.     Indeed,  upon  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  the  sontiraont  liadff 
grown  to  be  very  general  that  Chinese  laborers  should  be  oxcUidod'* 
from  the  country.     After  Congres.^  bad  iwssed  a  restrii'lion   ael.  little 
was  done  to  make  its  provisions  effective.     The  meagre  appropriation.? 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  made  it  a  dead  letter  and  a  mere 
farce,  so  far  at  least  as  Washington  Territory  was  concerned.     Along 
tbe  northern  bonlers  of  the  territory  the  entrance  of  Chinamen  was 
practically    unlundered.     A    systematic    business   was   conducted    in 
smuggling  them  in,  which  the  in.sufRcient  force  of  custom  bouse  officials 
was  unable  to  suppress.     During  the  con.struction  of  tbe  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad  large  numbers  of  Chinamen  bad  been  at  work  in 
British  Columbia.     On  tbe  completion  of  that  work  tliey  were  dis- 
cbargeil  and  crossed  into  Washington  territory,   congregating  princi- 
pally at  Heattle,  Tncoma  tind  Olympia.     Their  jii-esence  swelled  the 
numl>er  of  Chinese   laborers  at  these  points   and   furnished   to   anti- 
Chinese  omt<>i"s  additional  arguments  to  excite  the  laboring  element 
of  the  ]>opulation. 

The  tiTritorial   census  of  lK«.'i   exhibited   the   pn'sence  of  3,276 
Chinese,  most  of  whom  resided  in  tJie  prinoiiial  cities  on  tlic  Sound. 
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Thev  had  fouiul  enii^lovniont  as  servants  and  as  laborci^i  in  mines,  in 
construction  of  railroads  and  upon  public  works.  The  clannishness  of 
the  race,  their  refusal  to  abandon  the  peculiarities  of  nationality,  their 
utter  inability  to  assimilate  with  the  American  or  to  contribute*  any- 
thing to  the  su{)port  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  were  all  at 
variance  with  American  ideas.  These  obnoxious  filatures  of  Chinese 
immigration  largely  contributed  to  arouse  the  feeling  which  insisted 
that  the  countrv  shouhl  be  settled  bv  free  American  laborers,  and 
which  j)rotested  against  the  laboring  class  being  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  Chinese  cheap  labor. 

This  feeling,  int(;{isifie(l  by  th<'  prolonged  business  deinvssion, 
was  on  the  point  of  expression  in  some  outward  manifestation  when 
the  entire  countrv  was  startlcMl  bv  tin*  brutal  massacre  of  Chinese 
laborers  whieh  oceurre<l  at  Uoek  Springs,  Wyoming,  in  the  summer  of 
18So.  This  event,  althoogh  the  plnce  of  its  oecurrence  was  far  distant, 
was  the  real  beginning  of  the  lawl(\ss  ]>]iase  of  the  anti-Chinese  agita- 
tion on  Puget  Sound.  It  created  a  profound  impression  and  stirred  to 
the  utmost  the  })assions  of  those*  who  wen*  prepared  to  oppose  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese,  even  though  that  opposition  led  to  defiance  of 
law  and  violation  of  the  principles  of  humanity. 

The  Rock  Springs  massacn^  was  not  long  without  imitation.  In 
the  8(]uak  valley,  twenty  miles  from  Seattle,  occurred  an  attack  ui)on 
Chinese  laborei^s  (?ven  more  brutal  nnd  cowardiv  than  that  at  Rock 
Springs.  At  the  latter  place  the  Chinamen  wer(\  at  least,  attacked 
when  they  were  awake,  but  at  S(piak  the  mob  claime<l  its  victims 
as  they  slept.  A  l)artv  (;f  (-hinamen  had  been  taken  into  the  val- 
ley for  the  purpose  of  picking  hops.  They  were  attacked  in  their 
tents  at  midnight,  Sept^miber  oth,  IHSo^  l)y  a  party  of  white  men 
and  Indians.  Three  of  the  Chinamen  were  killed  as  they  slept.  The 
others  escaped  by  plunging  into  a  stream  near  which  their  camp 
was  pitched  and  hiding  in  the  brush  until  they  could  make  their 
way  to  {)laces  of  safety.  A  number  of  those  who  were  alleged  to 
have  participated  in  this  brutal  murder  were  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial,  but  it  was  found   impossible  to  convict   them. 

This  affair,  horrible  as  it  was,  im|)arted  new  strength  to  the 
agitation.       Public  meetings    were  lu'ld   in  almost  every    town    and 
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viilftge  in  the  Pnget  Sound  basin.  Violent  and  incendian-  .s[ieechflS 
were  made,  domincintory  resoltitions  were  passed  expressing  the  dt-tep- 
miiiatiuii  to  rid  the  coimtrj'  of  tlie  presence  of  f^innmen,  peacoubly  if' 
possible,  but  by  forcil)le  meanB  if  necoKsary.  Tlie«e  mpotings  WW 
publiu.  The  aL-loi-s  uupiged  were  in  many  inHtuuces  proniiniiut  citixeiA' 
holdinji;  otlirefi  and  public  tnists.  Tliey  made  no  disgiiiiK!  of  tholi 
senlinionts  or  their  imqwacs,  WliiU'  Congress  ha<i  paascd  an  ; 
prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinamen  these  ngitators  went  further  and 
said,  "  The  Chinamen  must  go  I" 

During  the  months  of  Septeniher  and  Octol)er,  188a,  the  agitation 
continued  with  increa«ing  violence.  Torchlight  processions,  with  ban* 
nei-s  inseriljed  with  anti-Oliinese  sentiments  ministered  to  the  excite 
ment.  Denunciation  of  troolie  lalKtr  was  the  staple  theme.  Ou  tb4 
25th  of  September  au  "lUiti-Chineae  eungrtss "  with  delegattw  from 
many  places  in  the  territory,  waa  held  at  iSeattlc.  This  Imdy  issuoi 
an  diet  tlittt  the  Chinese  must  leave  Western  Washington  bcfo« 
Noveml)er  Ist.  On  the  ;ird  of  October  a  mass-meeting  at  TiieonU 
indorsed  the  action  of  the  Seattle  anti-Chinese  cnngre>«,  and  a  com- 
mitt«>c  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Cliiliesd 
from  that  city.  Notice  was  served  upon  the  Chinese  warning  them  to 
k'dve  Taconm  witliin  thirty  days.  As  this  time  dri'w  to  n  dose,  the 
slicriff  of  Pierce  county  swore  in  fiome  two  hundred  and  fifty  deputies 
and  advised  the  Governor  that  peace  eould  be  preserved  by  the  eiril 
authorities  of  the  county.  But  tlie  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Tacomn  wore  indifferent  to,  if  not  in  active  sympathy  with,  the  move- 
ment against  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  city 
were  indeed  foremost  in  propagating  sentiment  against  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chinese.  On  the  morning  of  November  3rd,  several  hun- 
dred citizens  assembled,  moved  to  the  Chinese  quarters  and  began  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinamen  made  no  resistance, 
nor  did  the  sheriff  or  any  of  the  city  officials  make  any  att^'mpt  to 
protect  them.  The  goods  and  provisions  of  the  Chinamen  were  packed 
in  wagons,  and,  together  with  the  Chinamen,  they  were  taken  to  Lake 
View,  a  railroad  station  of  the  Northern  Piicific,  eight  miles  distant, 
wlicre  tliey  remained  over  night  and  wJiere  one  Cliinaman,  who  was 
sick  at  tlie  time,  died  of  exjtosure.     The  next  morning  they  were  put 
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on  the  freight  anil  passenger  trains  for  Porthunl.  Their  expulsion  from 
Taeoma  was  conii)lete,  anil  from  tliat  timi^  to  the  present  no  Chinaman 
has  lived  in  that  city.  On  the  following  day  the  Chinese  quarters 
in  Old  Taeoma  were  Inirned,  and  two  (hivs  later  the  Cliinese  stores  and 
residences  built  on  ground  leased  from  llie  Northern  Taeifie  raih'oad 
company,  were  also  destroyed  hy  lire. 

No  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  punisli  those  who  lia<l  assistinl 
in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  tlie  Cliinese  fr(»m  Taeoma.  This  had  the 
effect  of  intensifying  the  efforts  of  the  liiwles-<  jiud  turbulent  elements 
in  other  parts  of  Washington  Teirit<»ry.  The  agitators,  seeing  that 
crimes  against  the  Chinese  not  only  were  loll<>\\e«l  by  no  punishment, 
but  seemingly  were  sustained  by  pul>lie  ap|»r<»val,  <-aine  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  way  to  end  thr  Chinese  question  was  to  drive 
out  the  hated  race  regardless  of  trenty  ol»ligati(>ns  jind  the  law  of  the 
land.  During  the  last  week  of  October  mikI  the  lirst  wrrk  of  Xovend)er 
the  Chinamen  were  foreiblv  expelled  from  almost  everv  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  Pierce,  King,  Kitsap,  Snohomish,  Skagit  and  What- 
com counties. 

On  November  4th,  (Jovernor  S<|nire  is^^ued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing all  to  refrain  from  )Kirticipati]ig  in  acts  of  violence,  and  calling 
upon  the  citizens  to  assist  in  maintaining  hiw  and  order.  The  night 
following  the  appearance  of  this  p]'oclamati(»n  a  mass-meeting  was 
held  in  Seattle  which  was  largelv  attende<l,  both  1)V  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  agitating  the  forcil)le  riMnoval  of  the  Chinamen 
and  those  who,  while  they  w(M*e  o|)])osed  to  Chinese  labor,  believed 
that  the  Chinamen  should  be  dealt  with  only  in  a  )»eaceable  and  law- 
ful manner.  In  fact  the  opinion  was  unanimous  among  the  citizens 
of  Seattle  that  the  Chinese  were  not  desirable  residents  and  that  their 
prescmce  was  a  curse  to  the  country.  Hut,  with  many,  reverence  for 
the  law  proved  more  strong  than  tlu^  pr(»mptings  of  self  interest  and 
repugnance  to  a  detested  people.  At  this  meeting  sjmmh'Iics  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Knights  ol  Labor  and  by  (apt.  J.  C.  Haines, 
Judge  Thomas  Burke,  Judge  J.  ]{.  Lewis  an<l  others. 

Though  this  meeting  ha<l  Immmi  called  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
and  reconciliation,  it  di<l  not  have  the  de>ircd  eilect.  The  discussion 
between  able  si>eakers  rei)resenting  ideas  diametrically  oj)posed  excited 
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and  irritated  tho  audience,  already  wronglit  up  to  the  higli^t  pitch  i 
feeliug.     The  followiDg  day  th«  situation  was  more  thrcateniug  than  n 
ever  before.     On  Saturday,  November  7th,  the  fueling  wjvs  still  more  J 
intenfie.     An  anti-Chineso  meeting  hud  been  (.•alletl  for  the  evening  I 
and  there  were  grave  apprehensions  of  trouble.     All  that  d«y  ibe  rev- 
enue cutter  Olit<er  Wokott  lay  off  Yesler'e  wharf  with  her  port-hola 
open  and  her  guns  pointing  toward  the  eeuter  of  the  eity.     Sheriff  1 
John  H.  McGraw  assembled  at  the  court  house  several  hundred  citi-  T 
sens  who  had  previously  been  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriH's.     The  two  I 
companies  of  territorial  militin  stationed  nt  Seattle,  conimaJidetl  by 
Captain  Joseph  Green  and  Captain  John  C,  Haines,  were  held  at  their  , 
amiorj'  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.     Tlie  national  authorities  J 
had  been  watching  events  closely,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  J 
the  situation  was  looked  ui)on  as  so  grave  that  President  Cleveland  T 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  said  :     "An  emergency  has  arieou,  1 
and  a  case  is  now  presented  which  justifies  and  rt^tjuires,  under  thft' J 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  State-S,  the  employment  of  milirj 
tary  force  to  suppress  domestic  violence  and  enforce  the  faithful  execu-/ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"     Ten  companies  of  Unitad,  j 
States  troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colouel  I.  D.  DeRussy,  U.  S.  Anny, 
were  dispatched  from  ^'ancouver  barrack.H  to  Seattle.     They  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  of  Sundaj-,  Novemlier  8th,  and  took  up  quarters 
at  the  Pacific  House,  a  vacant  building  on  Main  street,  and  at  the 
Standard   Theatre   on  South   Second   street.     General   John  Gibbon, 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  Columbia,  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing.    The  presence  of  the  troops  had  a  most  salutary  effect  ui>on  the 
anti-Chinese  agitators.     For  a  time  the  disturbance  subsided,  and  on 
November  10th  the  Post- fnldHgencer  said  :     "  Seattle  has  been  as  quiet 
during  the  past  few  day.s  as  it  is  possible  for  a  city  to  be,  occupied  by 
a  military  force.     The  best  of  nature  has  been  displayed  by  everj'body, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  new  oi-der  of  things  has  been  generally  en- 
joyed." 

During  November  fifteen  persons  were  indicted  at  Seattle  for  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  the  Ohiue.'ii'  of  the  cf|ual  protection  of  the  laws, 
under  tlie  so-calletl  Kuklux  act.  Tin.' Irinl  la.sted  until  January  16, 
1886,  when  they  were  all  acquitted.     All  testified  in  their  own  defense 
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and  avowed  that  no  act  of  violence,  breach  of  the  j)eace  or  unlawful 
act  would  be  committed  or  countenanced.  This  accjuittal,  based  on 
these  protestations,  went  far  to  allay  excitement.  Tlie  regular  troops 
were  withdrawn  and  the  conviction  ])ecame  general  that  the  trouble- 
some question  would  be  settled  by  peaceable  means.  The  community 
was  singularly  unanimous  in  its  desire  to  see  the  Chinamen  go,  and, 
so  long  as  the  agitation  was  carried  on  by  lawful  means  and  with  law- 
ful ends  in  view,  there  were  few  citizens  who  were  not  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  it.  Previous  to  this  time  the  pressure  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Chinamen  had  forced  them  out  of  almost 
ever}'' occupation  in  which  they  came  into  competition  with  white  labor. 
Public  sentiment  against  them  had  l)ec()mc  so  strong  that  they  were 
no  longer  emj)loyed  in  any  mills,  mines  or  factories  in  King  county, 
and  their  use  as  general  lal)(>rers  had  been  ahnost  entirely  disj)ensed 
with.  Without  violation  of  law  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  China- 
men had  been  forced  out  of  employment  in  Seattle,  and  the  question 
was  being  settled  by  rational  means.  So  far,  the  movement  had  the 
support  of  sober  minded  and  patriotic  men.  But  the  more  reckless 
leaders  of  tlie  anti-Chinese  movement  were  not  content  with  these 
measures  of  peaceful  coercion  which  would  have  ultimately  relieved 
the  city  of  its  Mongolian  population  without  r(\soi't  to  means  contrary 
to  treaty  obligations  or  of  law.  The  revolutionary  methods  finally 
adopted  by  them  changed  the  whole  aspirt  of  the  question  and  made 
the  movement  one  in  open  violation  of  law,  leaving  no  alternative  for 
the  law-abiding  citizen  but  to  array  himself  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order. 

It  was  thought  by  many,  when  the  United  States  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  that  the  agitation  was  dead,  and  as  the  weeks 
went  by  without  the  commission  of  any  overt  act,  this  opinion  was 
strengthened.  As  events  show,  however,  the  feeling  was  not  dormant. 
The  agitators  were  ({uietly  laying  plans  and  awaited  only  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Their  purpose  to  drive  the 
Chinamen  out  of  the  citv  illei2:allv  and  bv  the  use  of  violence,  if  neces- 
sary,  was  soon  made  manifest.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February 
6th,  an  anti-Chinese  mass-meeting  was  held  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  Osten- 
sibly the  meeting  was  one  for  i)eaceable  discussion,  but  really  the  time 
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was  principally  consumed  in  passing  resolutions  indorsing  the  nctioa 
of  Tiicuum  citizens  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  question,  and  holding 
up  as  a  pret-edeut  for  such  action  tlin  lynching  of  Janu»ry  IStii,  IHHX 
A  committee  of  fifteen  was  apjtointed  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  vis- 
iting Chinatown  and  ascertaining  whether  thecity  sanitary  regulations 
were  properly  uliservwl  by  tlie  ChirinnR-n.     This  obji-ct.  however,  was  I 
merely  a  jjretext  fur  organizing  and  nniking  a  Hystematie  and  unex- 
pected ruid  upon  the  Chinese  population   and   driving  them  from  tha  ] 
city.     The  committee  <:onimenced  its  work  at  seven  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.     Headed  by  llio  acting  chief  of  police,  and  accompanied  hy  | 
an  eaonuou.-*  crowd,  whicli  had  aiiparentiy  oome  together  hy  previous  I 
linderstjuiding,  it  pnK-ecdud  to  Chinatown.     The  niodu  of  procedure  ] 
was  simple.    The  committee  would  appmaeli  a  China-house  and  knock  I 
at  the  door.     When  the  occupauta  appeared  they  were  asked  questions  ' 
concerning  the  cubic  air  and  other  city  ordinances.    While  the  eonv 
sation  was  in  progress  tlie  cntwd  would  enter  tlie   house  and  begin 
packing  the  contents  upon  wagoiw.     It  was  uselisa  for  the  Chinamen 
to  resist  and  they  generally  acquiesced  with  as  good  grace  as  posRiblei  * 
When  their  movable  goods  wore  loaded  tii  the  wagons,  the  Chinamen 
wen-  placed  on  board  and  driven  to  the  oi'enn  dock,  where  the  st4'nnier 
Qu,een  of  the  Pacific  was  lying  ready  to  sail  for  San  Franciscu).     This 
proceeding  continued  for  some  time  before  the  law-abiding  citizens  and 
officers  were  apprised.     Not  the  slightest  warning  of  this  movement 
had  been  given,  and  tlie  authorities  were  totally  unprepared   for  it. 
The  police  force  generally  sided  witli  the  crowd  and  made  no  effort  to 
stop  the  work  of  removal.     Sheriff  J.  H.  McGraw  was  among  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  the  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings.    He  commanded  the  raob  to  disperse,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  him.     Finally  lie  collected  a  few  citizens,  and,  when  they 
interfered,  the  crowd  would  cease  o]icrations  at  that  point,  but  would 
carry  it  on  without  cessation  in  other  quarters.     Tliis  continued  for 
several   liours,  Sheriff  i\Ic<!raw,  Judge  Greene,   Mayor  Yesler,  United 
States  Attorney  W.  H.  White  and  other  citizens  making  what  efforts 
they  could  in  behalf  of  law,   but  without  avail.     In  the  meantime 
the  fire  bells  had  been  rung  as  a  riignai  for  Ihc  rallying  of  the  citizens 
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and  calling  out  the  deputy  sheritts,  or,  as  they  were  popularly  called, 
the  Home  Guards. 

At  alx)ut  ten  o'clock  GoviTnor  Squire,  who  was  in  the  city,  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : 

* '  To  the  people  of  Washington  Territory : 

**  Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  me  hy  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Seattle  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  Hon.  Watson  C.  Squire  :  .S'lr— The  Chinese  residents  of  the  city  of  Seattie 
are  being  unlawfully  removed  from  the  city  by  a  mob  unlawfully  gathered  together. 
The  authority  of  the  city  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  or  ])reserve  order.  I  appeal 
to  you  for  aid  and  assistance.  Hknrv  L.  Yesler,  Mayor.' 

**Now,  therefore,  I,  Watson  C.  Squire,  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  do 
hereby  publish  this,  my  proclamation,  warning  all  ])crsons  to  desist  from  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  that  peacefully  disi)OSC(l  persons  shall  retire  to  their  homes,  except 
such  persons  as  are  disposed  to  assist  the  sheriff  and  the  duly  constituted  civil  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  law  and  order.  And  I  re(|iiest  all  persons  who  are  disjwsed  to 
assist  in  maintaining  order  to  enroll  theniselver  un<ler  the  sheriff  immediately  for 
that  purjwse. 

*' Furthermore,  I  order  the  military  companies  of  this  city  to  immediately  place 
themselves  under  arms,  and  that  the  commanding  officers  of  such  companies  report 
forthwith  to  the  sheriff  of  King  county  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  military 
assistance,  if  need  be,  in  maintaining  the  law. 

"Done  at  Seattle  this,  the  7th  day  of  February-,  A.  D.  l.S8(). 

Watson  C.  S<juire,  Governor." 


<t  \xt 


This  [)r()olamati<)n  was  read  to  tlic  crowd.  It  was  riKHMvcd  with 
howls  of  defiance.  It  had  al)S(dut(ly  no  |)acifyino^  c»Hrct.  Soon  after 
this  the  Home  (Uiards  iviidczvousctl  nt  the  ('ohiiiil)ia  stivet  engine 
house,  under  eonnnand  of  Captain  (Jeorgc  Kinncar.  The  Seattle 
Rifles,  under  Ca[)tain  (Jrren,  wore  awaiting  onhM's.  Company  D  was 
under  arms  at  itsarmorv  in  tlio  Kenvon  block.  About  twelve  o'clock 
five  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  governor's  proclamation  were  dis- 
tributed on  the  streets  and  shortly  aft<M'the  Home  (luards, some  thirty 
in  number,  marched  through  the  [)rincipal  streets  and  were  received 
with  jeers  and  taunts.  They  tlaMi  returned  to  their  place  of  rendez- 
vous. The  ringing  of  the?  tire  ])ells  was  now  repeated  and  volunteers 
were  urged  to  enroll  themselves  and  assist  in  ]>reserving  the  [)eace. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  howevt^-,  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  went 
rapidly  on,  and  by  1  [>.  m.  three  hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen  were 
herded  on  the  Ocean  dock.     Here  they  were  huddled  together  in  the 
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WArehouse  where  an  immeiifio  crowii  preventeii  them  from  returning  I 
to  their  homes.  None  of  tliem,  however,  showed  much  inclination  to  I 
rotiini,  as  they  were  tliorougly  friglitened  and  seemed  eager  to  getJ 
away. 

The  men  who  hud  driven  tho  Chinamen  to  the  ocean  doi'k  with  ] 
the  inteution  of  placing  them  on  board  the  Qiteeii,  of  the  Pacijic  were  I 
prevente<l  from  doing  so  until  their  farca  were  ]»aid.  In  this  dilemmal 
a  coUection  was  raised  and  enough  money  subscribed  to  pay  the  pas-  i 
sage  of  about  one  hundred  Chinamen.  These  were  received  on  board,  I 
each  one  expressing  a  desire  to  go.  Consideralile  time  was  occupied  J 
in  petting  them  on  board  and  the  Queen  was,  in  consequence,  detainedif 
several  hours  over  her  sailing  hour.  In  the  meantime  a  writ  of  habfoa  i 
cwpitti  was  is-sued  by  Judge  Orcone  charging  that  Chinamen  were  I 
illegally  restrained  of  liberty  ou  board  of  the  Queen.  This  writ  was  / 
served  on  Captain  Alexander,  who  was  in  command  of  tlie  C^«wi  ^1 
(/m^ /"oOT^c,  the  steamer  was  enjoined  from  sailing  and  Captain  Alex-f 
ajidvr  was  ordered  to  produce  in  court  tlio  Chinamen  on  board  of  hi*  I 
vessel  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  They  could  then  be  exu 
ined  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  leave. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Qiiecn's  detention,  every  ellort.  was  made  ' 
to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  Chinamen  remaining  o 
the  dock.  The  city  at  this  time  was  full  of  strangers,  among  whom 
were  many  who  had  figured  prominently  in  the  removal  of  the 
Chinese  from  Tacoma.  Early  in  the  evening  patrols  were  stationed 
in  every  part  of  the  eitj'.  The  Home  Guards  were  stationed  at  the 
county  court  house,  except  a  small  detachment  which  was  at  the  city 
hall.  The  Rifles  were  bivouacked  at  the  court  house  and  Captain 
Haines'  company  remained  at  their  armory  in  the  Kenyon  block. 
Early  in  the  evening  tiie  Chinamen  on  the  dock  were  removed  to  the 
warehouse  where,  for  a  time,  they  were  guarded  by  an  anti-Chinese 
committee.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  dismal  rain  had  begun  falling. 
This  continued  for  several  hours,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  mob  had 
largely  dispersed.  The  authorities  were  active  and  vigilant,  and  all 
night  were  hnsily  engaged  in  making  preparations  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  law  as  soon  as  day  approached.  Governor  Squire  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  secretary  of  war,   to  the  secretary  of  tlie  interior 
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and  to  Gen.  GiblK)n,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Columbia, 
stating  that  a  serious  conflict  with  the  rioters  attempting  to  drive  the 
Chinei^e  from  Seattle  was  imminent  and  asking  that  United  States 
troops  be  sent  inmiediately  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities. 
A  movement  was  in  progress  al)Out  nii<hiight  to  [)ut  the  Chinamen 
remaining  in  the  warehouse  on  the  train  which  was  to  leave  for 
Tacoma  at  4  a.  m.  Whatever  move  of  this  kind  mav  have  been 
contemphited,  however,  was  prevented  l)y  sending  the  Rifles  and  Com- 
pany I)  to  guard  the  train  jind  sending  it  out  nearly  two  hours  ahead 
of  time.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  eompjiny  of  Home  Guards 
was  sent  to  the  warehouse  where  tli(»  Chinamen  were  ijuarded  bv  the 
anti-Chinese  committee.  The  connnittee  was  driven  from  the  sc^ne 
and  guards  were  stationed  protecting  all  n|)proaches  to  the  dock.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  without  trouble. 

Warrant^s  had  ])eeu  prepare<l  for  the  aiTest  of  eight  of  the  leading 
agitatoi*s,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  warrants  were  served  by 
details  of  the  militia,  and  the  men  were  removed  to  the  jail.  All  of 
them,  howTver,  furnished  bonds  and  soon  aft(*r  again  made  their 
appearance  on  the  streets. 

At   eight  o'clock  Judge  (ireeni^  onh^riMl   the  sheriff  to  bring  the 

Chinamen  on  the  (hum  into  court.     Thev  were  escorted  bv  the  Home 

*  ft. 

Guard  and  the  two  militia  companies,  arriving  at  tlu»  court  house  about 
eight  o'clock.  This  move  seemed  to  take  the  anti-Chinese  element 
by  surprise.  The  streets  were  crowded  as  tlu*  |)rocession  passed,  and, 
though  hoots  and  yells  were  heard,  no  one  attempted  to  interfere  with 
its  progress.  At  the  court  house,  guards  were  thrown  out  in  every 
direction,  and  every  ap})roach  to  the  building  was  carefully  protected. 
An  immense  crowd  soon  congregated,  but  was  easily  held  in  check  by 
the  sentries.  The  Chinamen  were  taken  to  the  court  room.  The 
hearing  and  final  disposition  of  the  hahcai^  cory>'^s•  case  then  commenced. 
Judge  Greene,  through  an  interj)reter,  addressed  the  Chinamen,  stating 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  they  had  been  kept  on  board  the 
steamer  against  their  will,  and  that  the  present  proceedings  were 
undertaken  to  ascertain  if  this  were  true.  He  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  protected  if  they  desired  to  remain.  He  told  them  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  was  strongly  in  favor  of  their  leaving, 
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but  that  tliey  W(*rf  to  decide  what  they  preferred  doing  and  Ihat  thiy 
why  i)rerfrtT'd  to  stay  could  roly  upon  all  tlie  protoetiou  Iho  legal  I 
authorities  were  iible  to  give.  E:ich  ClHtmniaii  was  then  called  by  1 
name  and  naked  whether  he  wished  to  go  or  stay.  Only  sixteen  out-1 
of  some  eighty-nine  signified  their  desire  to  remain.  Afler  the  exam— 1 
ination  was  concluded  the  Chinamen  were  escorted  to  the  ocean  dock  ( 
under  military  guard.  The  Chiunmen  who  had  been  confined  in  the  ] 
warehouHo  were  tlien  told  tliut  tht-  fare  of  any  who  desired  to  go  to  1 
San  Francisco  would  he  paid,  Init  tltey  were  informed,  as  the  othen  I 
had  been,  that  they  would  be  protected  here  if  possible,  if  they  decided'  j 
to  remain.  The  work  of  loading  tho  Chinamen  on  the  Quexti  then  I 
commenced  antl  went  on  vigorously.  At  half  [mst  eleven,  whai  j 
one  hundred  and  ninet)'-.seven  Cljinamen  had  been  placed  on  tha  J 
steamer,  Captain  Alexander  announced  that  he  would  receive  no  more,  1 
as  he  hud  ali-endy  tiie  full  nunibiT  he  was  allowed  by  law  to  cany.  \ 
This  left  fully  one  hundred  Cliinamen  on  the  dock  who  wished  to  gO|.J 
and  for  whoso  pa-^sage  funds  had  been  coUectod,  After  consultjition  itj 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  sent  away  on  the  steamer  George  W,\ 
Elder,  which  was  expected  to  an-ive  the  next  day.  The  Qticen  swungJ 
out  from  the  dock  about  noon,  leaving  on  the  wharf  tlie  remaining 
Chinamen.  So  far  there  had  been  no  violence,  but  the  streets  were 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  crowded. 

After  the  Queen  left  the  dock  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  remain- 
ing Chinamen  to  Chinatown  under  the  escort  of  the  Home  Guards, 
commanded  by  Captain  Kinnear.  The  Chinamen  were  formed  in 
line  and  marched  up  tlie  south  side  of  tho  wharf  to  Main  street.  At 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Commeixial  streets  an  immense  crowd  had 
congregated.  As  the  procession  ap])roached  yells  and  boots  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  At  the  junction  of  the  streets  named  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the  Cliinamen  and  their  escort  down  Commercial 
street  toward  tlio  depot.  The  Guards  directed  the  Chinamen  to  pro- 
ceed the  way  the  were  going  aTid  orderetl  tlie  crowd  to  desist.  Finally 
a  few  in  (lie  crowd  made  a  rush  for  the  Chinamen,  attempting  to  break 
through  the  Hue  of  the  Guards.  An  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
that  the  Guards  would  not  fire,  and  the  crowd  had  little  fear  of  them. 
At  first  the  Cinards  attempted  to  beat  back  their  assailants  with  the 
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butts  of  their  guns,  but  the  latter  att(.'mj)tc'(l  to  wivyt  the  weapons 
from  them.  A  general  melee  followed.  The  crowd  was  repeatedly 
warned  to  fall  back,  l)ut  the  warnings  were  unheeded.  Under  the 
lead  of  a  man  named  Charles  (J.  Stewart,  large,  [)owerful  and  mad 
with  rage,  they  thronged  around  the  (Juards,  grasping  the  barrels  of 
their  rifles  and  struggling  to  disarm  them.  A  hand  to  hand  conflict 
had  begun.  Stewart  was  the  center  of  disturbance.  He  fought  des- 
perately, and  above  the  tumult  his  yok-o  could  clearly  be  heard  as  he 
urged  his  followers  forward  and  screamed  cursc*s  at  the  Chinamen  and 
their  defenders.  Every  moment  the  situation  became  more  serious. 
It  w-as  plain  that  the  Guards  would  be  overwhelmed  by  lunnbers 
unless  some  decisive  move  were  mad(\  Suddenlv,  and  without  an 
order  to  fire  having  l)een  given,  a  numlxM-  of  rifle  shots  rang  out. 
The  crowd  retreated  precipitately,  leaving  four  of  its  number  writhing 
upon  the  muddy  street.  Among  these  was  Stewart,  the  leader  of  the 
aasault,  whose  blood  gushed  from  a  ghastly  wound  and  reddened  the 
ground  upon  which  he  lay. 

The  excitement  was  now  intense.  The  crowd,  which  had  fallen 
back  several  paces,  stor)d  irresolute,  now  swaying  forward  as  if  to  renew 
the  attack  and  now  falling  back  panic  stricken  at  the  sight  of  the 
leveled  guns.  The  Home  (Juards  had  promptly  thrown  a  line  across 
Commercial  street,  and  in  the  vacant  space  b(»tween  this  line  and 
the  crowd  lay  the  wounded  men.  Stewart  again  and  again  endeav- 
ored to  rise,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  utten^l  curse  after  curse, 
and  his  distorted  face  expressed  hatred  and  (h^fiance  rather  than  pain. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  Seattle  Rifles,  under  Captain  (ireen,  came 
up  from  the  wharf  at  double  time,  formed  into  line  to  support  the 
Home  Guards,  and,  in  full  view  of  the  mob,  loaded  with  ball  cartridges. 
Shortly  after.  Company  D,  Captain  Haines,  came  hurrying  down 
from  the  court  house,  where  thev  had  been  since  the  examination  of 
the  Chinamen  several  hours  before.  Thev,  too,  formed  into  line. 
The  full  strength  of  the  supporters  of  the  law  was  now  masse<l  at  the 
critical  point,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  further  conflict  could  be 
averted.  The  troops  and  Home  Guanls  formed  a  hollow  s(]uare  fac- 
ing up  and  down  both  Commercial  juid  Main  streets.  Within  this 
square  were  grouped  the  Chinamen,  who  had  thrown  themselves  in 
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terror  on  tlie  ground.     Without,  was  the  nlmoiit  freiizietl  crowd,  whos« 
members  were  get<ticulntiiig  and  screaming  as  if  possessed. 

Finally  the  woundpd  inon  wei'e  [i1iic(m1  In  esprp.sa  waj^oiis  and  j 
Uiki'ii  to  the  hospital,  wliun?  Stowart  died  on  the  following  day.  Thai 
Bituation.  liowever,  was  not  iniin-oved  hy  their  removal.  Spoafccrs  J 
begun  to  harangue  the  crowd,  and  tho  oxeitomcnt  appeared  to  iucnwae 
rather  than  diiuininh.  For  fully  thretMpmrters  of  an  hour  the  aquare 
atood  facing  the  mad  and  ('xcited  crowd,  not  a  .soldier  Bineliing.  At  1 
last  the  crowd  dispersed  su(Iicieutly  to  allow  the  Chinamen  tn  pmcwd  I 
on  their  way  to  Chinatown. 

From  this  time  on  excitement  and  bitterness  inercasi.'fl.     Dennii'- J 
ciationa  of  the  Home  (Jnardfi  were  heard  on  all  Hides,  and  pntmineut  1 
citiitens  belonging  to  that  organization  were  threatened  wiih  haiigiiifrv 
by  the  mob.     At  last  a  wflrraiit  was  swoni  out  in  the  jwliw  court  J 
charging  five  of  tlie  Home  (Juards  with  shooting  with  intent  to  kilLf 
A  constable  attompt«^^d   to  serve   tlie   warrants,  but  Judge   Oreone,! 
declared  that  the  guards  were  offieei's  of  his  court  and  that  he  would 
not  have  thera  molested.     Just  befoiv  the  warranto  were  served,  how-i 
ever,  Governor  Squire,  upon  the  advice  of  Judge  Greene  and  others 
had  determined  that  the  situation  required  that  martial  law  should 
be  declared,  and  at  hall'  pjist  three  o'cluek.lie  ianiicd  the  following  proc- 
lamation : 

"  Whereas,  Heretofore,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  public  mind  iu  the  city  of  Seattle  and  grave  disturbances  of 
the  public  peace  tlierein,  I,  Walson  C.  Squire,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Washing- 
ton, issued  uiy  proclamation  warniug  all  persons  to  desist  from  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  peaceably  to  return  to  their  homes,  except  such  as  were  disposed  to  assist  the 
sheriff  and  the  other  duly  constituted  authorities  in  maintaining  law  and  order,  and 
requesting  all  persons  who  were  disposed  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  to  enroll 
themselves  under  the  sheriff  immediately  for  that  purpose  ;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  proclamation  has  proved  ineffectual  to  quiet  the  public  mind 
and  preserve  the  peace  ;  and 

' '  Whereas,  Numerous  breaches  of  the  peace  have  occurred  and  more  are  threat- 
ened :  and 

"Whereas,  An  insuriectiou  exists  in  said  city  of  Seattle  by  which  the  lives, 
liberty  and  property  of  citi?.eiis  of  the  territory  arc  endangered  ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  civil  authorities  have  proven  powerless  to  suppress  said  insur- 
rection or  prevent  such  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Tlie  necessity  for  martial  law  within  said  city  exists,  and  it  isdetmed 
proper  that  all  needful  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  such  citizens 
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and  sojourners  and  of  all  officers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  territory  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties  within  said  city. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Watson  C.  Squire,  as  governor  of  said  ter- 
ritory and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  command  of  said  city  of  Seattle,  do 
hereby  order  that  no  person  exercise  any  office  or  authority  in  said  city  which  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  said  territory,  and  I 
do  hereby  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  declare  martial  law  within  said  city. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Seattle,  territory  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1886. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  territory. 

[Seal.]  "Watson  C.  Squire,  Governor. 

By  a  .subsequent  or<kT  tlie  (fovenior  appointed  the  following  sUiff : 
Colonel  G.  O.  Haller,  Adjuttuit  (Jeiieral;  i\.  M.  ILiller,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General ;  J.  II.  McCJraw,  (Jcor^^^c  (i.  Lvon,  V.  II.  Kittinger 
and  L.  S.  Booth,  aids;  Henry  (i.  Struve,  Judge  Advocate  (Jeneral ;  A. 
E.  Alden,  Provost  Marslial ;  (ieorge  D.  IlilKComniissary  (leneral;  Dr. 
T.  T.  Minor,  Surgeon  (.Jeneral.  Other  oi'diM-s  were  issued  closing  all 
saloons  and  other  jdaccs  where  intoxicating  licpiors  were  sold,  that 
business  houses  should  l>e  closed  between  the  hours  of  7  j).  ni.  and  6 
a.  m.  each  night,  and  that  all  persons  found  on  the  streets  after  7  p. 
m.  and  before  o  a.  m.  witliout  tlie  written  consent  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
would  be  arrested.  A  call  for  volunteers  was  also  issued.  The  citi- 
zens responded  in  large  numbers  to  this  call,  and  were  provided  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  and  organiztMl  iuto  companies  as  soon  as 
enrolled.  At  the  same  time  (Governor  KScpiire  telegraphed  President 
Cleveland  stating  that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
urgently  recjuesting  that  United  States  troops  be  scMit  to  aid  the  citizen 
soldierv. 

Governor  Squire's  course  in  proclaiming  martial  law  was  a  well 
considered  move,  and  had  the  desired  effect  in  inspiring  fear  and 
respect  for  the  constituted  authorities  among  those  who  had  previously 
threatened  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
militarv  authorities  assumed  control  of  the  citv  was  remarkable. 
Three  hours  after  martial  law  was  declared  everything  was  moving 
along  with  well  ordered  military  precision.  For  a  time  rumors  of  all 
kinds  were  rife,  and  the  gravest  api>rehensions  were  entertained.  The 
Chinese  (question  seemed  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  The  only 
feelings  which  existed  were  those  of  revenge  on  one  side  and  a  deter- 
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minntinn  to  ujiIioIJ  tliL'  law  on  tlie  other.  The  night,  however,  vraBM 
paasod  without  troiilik',  owiiifi  to  the  efficient  service  rendered  by  theJ 
Home  Guards  nml  tho  local  military  com  panics.  On  the  eonier  ofl 
every  block  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  during  the  night  u-a»l 
stationed  a  sentinel  from  one  of  the  niiiitiirj-  oomjmnies  and  a  iMjlice-I 
man,  and  no  one  was  allowed  on  the  street  unless  he  {josaessed  a  Bjieclal  J 
permit.  At  daylight  the  sentinels  were  released,  and  during  tlie  daj* 
the  streets  were  patroled  by  the  militiamen.  The  court  house,  which  I 
was  the  headquarters  of  tho  militiiry  aiiliioritics,  was  closely  guarded,  ■ 
and  a  sufficient  force  was  kept  on  duty  to  repel  any  ordinary  attack, ' 
wliile  the  mill  companies  untl  oilier  corporations  having  projwrty  ini 
the  city,  employed  extra  forces  of  watchmen  to  guard  their  iiroi)crty.  [ 

The  day  following  tlie  riot  vigorous  meiuiures  were  adopted  by  tlia  I 
military  authorities  to  preserve  jwace  and  gootl  onler.     Passes  peniiit^] 
ting  the  holder  to  appear  on  the  streets  after   night  were  grunted  only  J 
to  those  whose  business  absolutely  required  them  to  do  so,  and  thenj 
only  to  those  who  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had'I 
endeavored  to  uphold  tlie  law  during  the  preceding  ten   diiya.     Some  I 
who  were  refused  such   passes  became  cjuite  violent  in  their  expre*- 1 
sions  against  the  military  authorities  and  iittenipted   to  stir  up  bad 
feelings,  but  their  prompt  arrest  and  confinement  in  the  guard  house 
had  the  effect  of  inspiring  proper  respect  for  the  constituted  authori- 
ties.    During  the  day  the  governor's  call  for  volunteers  was  responded 
to  by  a  large  number  of  citizens.     The  Home  Guards  and  the  militia 
had  been  on  duty  continuously  since  Sunday  morning  and  they  were 
worn  out  for  want  of  sleep  and  rest.     Tho  delay  in  ordering  troops  to 
Seattle  caused    considemble   anxiety.      Although  the  president  had 
been  advised  of  the  .serious  aspect  of  affairs  and  the  necessity  of  speedy 
action  in  the  matter,  both  by  GoveniorSquireandby  many  prominent 
citizens  of  the  town,  his  ]injelamation  and  order  to  General  Gibbon  to 
proceed  witli  United  States  troops  to  Seattle  were  not  is,sucd  until  late 
on  February  f'th,  at  which  time  the  following  pmclamation  reached 
Seattle : 

ExKCiTivii   Maksion.  1 

Washincton,  D.  C  February  9lh.  1886.  j 

The  following  proclamation  has  just  been  issued,  iiiul  General  Gibbon  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  iu  person  to  Seattle. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whkrkas,  It  is  represented  to  nie  by  the  governor  of  the  territory  of  Washing- 
ton that  domestic  violence  exists  within  said  territory  and  that  by  reason  of  unlawful 
obstructions  and  combinations,  and  the  assemblage  of  evil  disposed  persons,  it  has  l>een 
impracticable  to  enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  at  Seattle  and  at  other  points  and  places  within  said  territory, 
whereby  life  and  property  are  there  threatened  and  endangere<l;  and. 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  the  president  an  emergency  has  arisen  and  a  case 
is  now  presented  which  justifies  and  requires,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  employment  of  military  force  to  suppress  domestic  violence  and 
enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  I'nited  States,  if  the  command  and 
warning  of  this  proclamation  be  disobeyed  and  disregarded; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  command  and  warn  all  insurgents  and  all  persons  who  have  assembled  at 
any  point  within  the  said  territory  of  Washington  for  the  unlawful  purpose  aforesaid, 
to  desist  therefrom  and  disperse  and  retire  j^eaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or 
before  0  o  clock  in  the  forenooti  of  the  lOth  da>  of  February  instant,  and  I  do  admon- 
ish all  good  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  all  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  ju- 
risdiction thereof  against  aiding,  abetting,  countenancing  or  taking  any  part  in  such 
unlawful  acts  and  assemblages. 

In  witne.ss  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  hereunto  affixed.     Done  in  the  city  of  Washington  this,  the  iHh  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  tenth. 
By  the  President,  Grover  Cleveland. 

T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 

At  an  early  hour  of  thu  iiiorniii^  of  the  lOtli,  it  l)Ocaiiie  known 
that  United  States  troops  were  on  the  way  to  Seattle  and  the  news  was 
received  with  niiieh  ivjoiein^.  The  troops  arrived  on  the  steamer 
Emma  Hayward  al)out  thre(»  o'eloek  in  the  afternoon  and  were  received 
at  the  docks  bv  a  detachment  of  the  Home  Guards  and  the  Seattle 
Riflas.  The  command  consisted  of  ei^ht  companies  of  the  Fourteenth 
Infantry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  D.  DeRussy  and  numbered  three 
hundred  men.  Thev  were  oflicered  as  follows:  Lieutenant-Colonel 
I.  D.  rx>Ruasy,  commanding;  1).  W.  Burke,  major;  A.  H.  Bain- 
bridge,  C.  B.  AVeston,  T.  J.  Toby,  C.  Jl.  WarnMis  and  (1.  S.  Carpenter, 
captains;  J.  A.  Buchanan,  J.  If.  (Uistin,  Wm.  B.  lieynolds,  II.  Cabell, 
Chas.  Johnson,  P.  Ilassen,  S.  J.  Mulhall,  F.  Taylor,  11.  A.  llasbrouck 
and  Robert  Lovell,  lieutenants.  About  four  o'clock  the  troops,  w^th 
the  Rifles  and  Home  Cluards  as  an  escort,  marched  to  tin*  (quarters 
assigned  them  at  the  Pacific  House  and  the  Standard   theatre.     The 
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troops  hull  been  kept  for  tliree  uights  on  a  steamer  at  Vancouver  with  ] 
scarwly  any  sleep,  awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to  Seattle,  and  con-  , 
scipicrilly  ri'ttelicd  tlic  oily  Ihomughly  wearied.     They  were,  however, 
iillowcii  but  a  brief  rest  before  tliey  wore  assigned  to  duty. 

Irritnediiitvly  on  thu  ftrrival  of  the  troops  the  follo«-ing  notice   WAS 
posted  in  public  places  about  iJio  city,  wliicb,  with   n  previous  .order  1 
issued  by  Governor  Squire  for  the  arrest  of  vagniuta  and   those   who  J 
persisted  in  treasonable  language  and  conduct,  had  a  very  wholesome  J 
effect ; 

"  The  President  of  Ibe  United  States  lias  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all 
disturbers  of  the  peace  in  the  city  of  Seattle  to  dispenie  by  6  o'clock  on  the  10th 
inatant  AU  evil  disposed  per.ionti  are  therefore  warned  to  obey  the  legal  comtoaad 
of  the  Presiiient  at  peril  of  their  lives. 

"All  true  and  loya]  Aniericnns  will  array  Ihemselres  on  the  side  of  lap  and  order, 
all  others  are  warned  that  tUey  will  incur  the  peualty  of  law  breakers. 

"John- Gibbon,  ■Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Army. 

General  Gibbon  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  wna 
accompanied  by  the  following  members  of  his  staff:  \Lyor  A.  Kim- 
ball, Major  A.  H.  Jackson,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Wisser  and  Captain  C.  A. 
WoodruH'.  At  nine  o'clock  the  control  of  the  city  was  passed  over  to 
the  regular  troops  and  the  lociil  military  companies  were  relieved  of 
guard  duty.  Squads  of  fetleral  troops  patrolled  the  town,  and  aside 
from  a  few  arrests  made,  quiet  and  oiiler  prevailed. 

When  the  Home  Guards  and  local  militia  returned  to  their  head- 
quarters at  the  court  house  after  the  arrival  of  federal  troops,  and  it 
became  known  that  they  would  soon  be  relieved  from  duty,  general 
rejoicing  was  expressed  over  the  apparent  ending  of  the  difficulties  they 
had  so  bravely  and  efficiently  met.  Oajitain  George  Kinnear,  of  the 
Guards,  who  ever  since  Sunday  morning  had  been  on  duty,  and  who 
had  proved  a  faithful  soldier  and  commander,  addressed  his  comraaud. 
He  thanked  his  men  for  their  courage,  bravery  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order.  Rev.  L.  A.  Banks,  a  Slethodist  minister  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  join  the  Guards,  also  made  an  address  to 
his  comrades  in  arin,<,  wliich  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
sia.sm.  Judge  Tbomay  Burke  made  a  neat,  touching  address.  He 
said  they  had  aiif-wcred  tlte  call  when  the  law  was  outraged.  They 
had  faitlifully  done  llieir  duty  as  they  saw  it.     His  remarks  were  fol- 
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lowed  by  brief  addresses  by  Judge  R.  S.  Greene,  Sheriff  J.  H.  McGraw, 
Captain  J.  A.  Hatfield,  of  the  Home  Guards,  Captain  J.  C.  Haines,  of 
Company  D,  Captain  Joseph  (ireen.  Lieutenant  L.  K.  Dawson  and 
Sergeant  J.  H.  Lewis  of  the  Seattle  Rifles,  Captain  C.  A.  Kinnearof 
the  University  Cadets,*  Mayor  Yesler,  Alfred  Ilohnan  and  Governor 
Squire. 

The  Seattle  fire  department  rendered  valualde  service  throughout 
these  trying  days.  Immediately  after  K^arning  of  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Chinamen  out  of  the  city,  on  Sunday  morning,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment Gardner  Kellogg  organiztMl  his  men  into  a  fire  patrol,  and  every 
hour  from  thai  time  initil  the*  citv  was  turned  over  to  the  control  of 
the  federal  trooj)s,  the  firemen  patrolled  Chinatown,  guarded  their 
engine  houses  and  ecpiipuK^nts  and  performed  otlier  police  service. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Fe<leral  troops  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
order  alreadv  secun^l  hv  the  citizen  soldiers  wns  an  eit^v  one.  For 
four  days  the  people  of  Seattle  had  been  solely  de[)endent  upon  them- 
selves, and  their  courage  and  ])atriotism  forced  violence  to  retreat  and 
secured  the  supremaey  of  the  law.  Unitedly  and  determinedly  the 
patriotic  element  of  the  community  organized  into  a  force  which  put 
down  disturbers  and  restored  order.  For  a  tim(*  the  rioters  and  their 
sympathizers  evinced  the  most  intense  hatred  toward  the  Home 
Guards  for  firing  upon  the  inol)  on  Monday  morning.  But  it  should 
be  remembere<l  that  this  was  an  organization  of  citizens  ettected  in 
November  and  legally  invested  with  |)ower  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Each  member  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  sheriff.  There  was  no 
formal  order  to  fire.  AVhen  tluM'olumn  starttnl  up  the  street  Captain 
Kinnear,  who  was  in  command,  told  his  men  to  [n'otect  themselves 
and  their  charge,  and  if  it  became  necessary  in  doing  this  to  shoot,  to 
do  so  without  s[)ecial  order.  The  men  endured  insults  without 
response  and  it  was  only  when  it  came  to  blows,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  disarm  them,  that  Ukt  fired.  Speaking  of  this  event  it  was 
tersely  and  truthfully  said  by  the  Portland  Omjonian  at  the  time  :  "  It 
was  infinitely  better  that  this  thing  should  be  doni*  as  it  was  done,  by 


*The  University  Cadets,  numbering  tweiity-fivo  members,  offered  their  services  to 
the  local  authorities  on  the  diy  foUowing  the  riot,  and  were  sworn  into  the  service  of 
the  territory  under  command  of  officers  of  the  Seattle  Rifles. 
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citizens  of  the  U'rritory  under  territorial  authority,  than  by  Federal  1 
troops.  It  is  not  well  to  luuti  lieljilessly  ou  the  national  power.  The  I 
American  capacity  to  govern  it-self  so  ndniirably  tlenionstrated  at  I 
Seattle,  would  not  long  iixist  witliout  tlu>  habit  and  sense  of  rwijousi-f 
bility.  An  occurrenee  like  this  at  an  cftrly  tiuio  in  the  historj'  of  al 
gtute,  is  likijly  to  have  great  etfect  on  iU  character  for  all  future  time.  1 
Never  so  long  as  this  atHiir  is  remembenMl  will  it  be  imagined  Uiat  the  J 
Washington  militia  '  won't  fire.'  The  citixen  soldiery  has  made  itself  I 
respected,  not  only  rit  Uie  [irescnl  time  but  for  the  future.  And  in  I 
making  iUelf  resjMJcted  it  takes  upon  itwlf  a  severer  sense  of  dutyl 
and  an  inspiring  tradition.  If  tlio  riot  had  Ix-cn  quelled  by  nationail 
troops  there  would  have  heen  danger  of  its  renewal  as  soon  as  ther 
troops  were  withdntwn,  Thu  lesson  is  wholesomer  and  more  lasting! 
from  having  been  given  precisely  as  it  was."  This  view  of  the  case 
now  after  the  lapse  of  time  when  eool  and  dispassionate  judgment  catil 
be  rendered,  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  fair  and  just. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  not  a  man  of  the  little  band  who,  witi 
guns  in  their  hands  and  at  risk  of  their  lives,  stood  for  nearly  an  houi 
protecting  the  cowering  wretches  whom  they  surrounded  on  Sunday 
morning,  was  a  friend  to  the  Chinese  in  the  sense  of  desiring  that  they^ 
should  take  tlie  places  of  wliite  men,  or  even  remain  here  pennuneutly. 
Not  a  man  of  the  many  who  for  four  days  prevented  riot  and  disorder 
desired  the  presence  of  the  Chinese.  But  it  was  realized  that  they 
were  here  by  authority  of  the  government  and  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  These  men  stood,  not  as  the  friend  of  the  Chinese, 
but  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  faith  of  the  nation.  In  their  action 
was  evinced  the  highest  order  of  patriotism,  the  spirit  which  in  the 
face  of  danger  protected  in  its  legal  rights  a  class  utterly  despised,  a 
spirit  which  was  never  overwhelmed  by  a  mob  in  any  American  city. 
This  feature  of  this  memorable  period  in  Seattle's  history  was  so  clearly 
stated  in  an  issue  of  the  PoKl-InkU'tgcnccr  at  the  time  that  no  excuse  is 
necessary  for  insc^rting  it  at  this  point ; 

"The  citizens  did  not  leave  their  homes  and  ri.sk  their  lives  to 
protect  the  Chinamen  because  they  loved  tliem,  or  because  they  were 
not  nnxiouN  for  tlicni  to  leave  the  city  and  eouiitry.  On  the  contrary, 
among  those  who  enrolled   themselves  in  defense  of  the  laws  were 
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many  who  liad  long  b(^en  known  by  their  outspoken  friendship  for 
American  hibor  and  their  uncpialitied  opposition  to  th(»  inii)ortation  of 
either  tlie  coolie  labor  of  Asia  or  the  [)anper  labor  of  Kurope.  It  was 
not  a  (piestion  of  frirndship  for  or  hostility  to  Chinese  labor,  but  a 
(piestion  of  su[)porting  the  laws  or  of  secini^  them  disreganled.  The 
voice  that  ealle<l  these  men  to  arms  was  th<'  voicr  of  patriotism  an<l  of 
honor.  It  was  a  voice  that  has  ever  been  heanl  when  the  eountrv  was  in 
danger,  or  when  it.s  laws  wen*  violate<l,  nnd  it  is  a  voice  that  has  never 
gone  unanswered,  a  voice  that  never  will  uo  inianswered  so  long  as 
tliere  live  men  capable  of  ajjjjrecintin;::  the  grnndeur  of  American 
institutions.  The  tight  was  nuidr  for  Amcrien — not  for  China.  It 
was  a  struggle  to  uphold  the  law — not  n  stin^ule  nmdc  in  the  interest 
of  the  Chinese. 

"The  city  has  reason  to  be  [>roud  of  it- citi/.cn  soldiers.  In  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  pnst  four  «hiys  tiny  did  not  tlinch.  The 
most  arduous  and  disagreeable  duties  were  [nrfonneil  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  with  a  spirit  of  obedience  nnd  lovaltv  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  I*atient  through  long  watches,  cheerful  and 
ready  when  all  but  dropping  from  want  of  re>t  .'ind  exhaustion,  firm 
and  unyielding  in  the  lace  of  danger,  they  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  No  veteran  ever  deserve<l  bis  lH>n(»i-s  better  than  <lo  our  gal- 
lant young  soldiers.  The  citi/ens  will  not  forget  them  or  the  splendid 
spirit  they  disi)layed." 

In  the  forenr)on  of  Thursdav.  Febniarv  llth,  the  Home  (niards, 
the  Seattle  Kifles,  Company  I),  the  Cniversity  Cadets,  and  tin*  mem- 
bers of  Governor  Scpi ire's  statf,  pursuant  to  order,  met  at  the  court 
house  to  receive  their  final  onlers.  The  governor  rea<l  to  them  a  general 
order  in  which  was  recited  the  valuable  servic<'s  thev  had  nuidered 
during  the  preceding  five  days,  and  that  "  not  only  the  p(M)ple  of  this 
territory,  but  the  people  of  thi^  entire  Cnitecl  States  have  cause  to 
thank  vou  for  the  fearless  an<l  d(»t(M-mine(l  manner  in  which  vou  <le- 
fended  vour  hom(\s  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  vour  eountrv.  The 
confidence  of  the  peo[)le  of  the  territory  is  secure  in  this,  that  her  citizen 
soldiers  are  ever  ready  to  uphold  and  maintain  her  dignity.  The 
governor  takers  this  occasion,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  thi*  territory,  to 
thank  vou  alias  soldiers  and  citizens  for  the  noble  and  conscientious 
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manner  in  which  you  iliHchurgotl  thi'  duties  you  havu  hwu  mllwl  U] 
to  perform,"  After  some  roniarks  stilting  thai  tieneml  OihUm  would 
take  military  command  of  the  city,  the  local  companies  wt're  lcni[)0>:: 
rurily  ivlii'ved  from  duty.  A  few  days  later  members  of  tbo  Homi 
Guai'ds  lield  a  meeting,  wlicn  it  was  decided  to  perfect  a  pormanei 
organization  fur  the  protection  of  Seattle.  E.  M.  Carr  was  elected  cftp« 
tftin,  W.  T.  Khnrpe  Krst  lieutenant  and  Joseph  F.  McNanght  second 
lieutenant. 

Whoii  tlie  ftjderul  troops  assumed  control  of  the  city  tlie  troul 
in  its  worst  asjiuctH  was  over,  ami  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  to  m.aiQ<:;J 
taiu  the  order  already  secured  hy  tlie  citizen  soldiers.  Cieueral  Gib-" 
bon  heartily  approved  the  counw  the  autiioritios  had  taken  previous 
to  his  arrival  and  asserted  tlmt  nothing  sliort  of  the  extivme  inensnres 
ciirviefl  out  would  liave  Havod  the  city  fram  a  general  and  |io3sihly 
"bloody  conllict.  The  onters  iasueil  by  Governor  Squire  were  eudoi-sod 
and  carried  out  by  Cloneral  Gibbon,  even  more  stringent  onlers  w 
issued,  and  the  conviction  was  noon  forced  ui>ou  the  people 
government  condneted  nndor  martial  law  could  be  rendered  incon- 
venient and  decidedly  unpleasant.  Under  the  contnil  of  the  fed 
Itwops  the  city  ]iresent«l  the  appearance  of  n  milit«ry  camp.  Day 
nnd  nigbt  eiddiers  wtooil  at  every  .-itreet  corner,  ;md  their  presence  had 
a  niOMt  salutary  elTect.  The  saloons  were  closed  and  for  several  days 
absolute  prohibition  reigned  in  the  city.  Several  pei"sons  were  arrested 
for  uttering  revolntionary  and  treasonable  language,  but  a  short 
imprisonment  led  tbeni  to  take  a  more  sober  and  i-ea-sonable  view  of 
matters. 

On  Wednesday,  a  short  time  iirior  to  the  arrival  of  the  federal 
ti-oops,  Governor  S([uir(?  issued  an  order  creating  a  general  court 
martial  for  the  trial  of  all  offenders  brouglit  before  it.  Tiiis  court  was 
composed  of  Cajttain  Joseph  Green  of  tlic  Seattle  Rifles,  president  of 
tlie  court ;  Captain  J.  V.  Haines  of  Comjiany  D  ;  Captain  George  Kin- 
neiir  of  tin'  Home  (iuards:  Lieutenant  ('.  L.  K.  Kellogg  of  tlic  Seattle 
Rifles  and  Lieufi-nant  J.  B.  Mftcalfo  of  Company  D.  Captiiin  George 
D.  Hill,  assistiint  adjutant  fti'iienil,  iicte<l  as  judge  advocate  of  the 
court.  Tbo  order  coti.slituting  tiiis  court  wa.-!  set  aside  on  the  11th 
and  tJu'  same  ofhcers  were  a[j|K»iiiled  to  constitute  a  militiiry  commis- 
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sion  with  power  to  inquire  into  all  nuitters  which  might  be  brought 
before  them  for  consideration.  James  Hamilton  Lewis  was  appointed 
aid  to  the  commission  and  W.  D.  Wood  stenographer.  The  commis- 
sjion  ht»ld  frequent  mei^tings  for  the  trial  of  civilians  who  were  charged 
with  otfenci^s  during  the  pendency  of  martial  law,  hut  its  proceedings 
were  privately  conducted.  A  court  martial  was  also  constituted  by 
General  (ribbon,  composed  of  I'^nitecl  Stat<'s  army  officers,  for  the  trial 
of  soldiers  for  breacli  of  military  discipline. 

On  Tuesday,  February  IHtli,  the  military  crmimission,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  and  trial  of  civilians 
charged  with  of!en<ling  against  martial  law,  was  dissolved.  On  the 
following  <lay  (leneral  Gibbon  in  n  grnpnil  order  inforuird  Provost 
Marshal  A.  E.  Alden  that  the  TnitiMJ  States  commissioner  of  the 
third  judicial  district  of  Wasbin^ton  Tcrritorv  had  full  authoritv  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  offences  l)rouglit  brfon*  him  for  investigation 
bv  the  United  States  district  attorncv  or  his  assistant.  lie  therefore 
ordered  the  provost  marshal  to  turn  nwr  to  the  Tnitcid  States  marshal 
of  the  territory  on  the  warnnit  of  the  commissioner,  (\  II.  Metcalfe, 
Louis  K.  Kidd,  J.  J.  (^uinn,  M.  McMillan,  D.  T.  Cooper,  J.  T.  Win- 
scott,  Michael  Cunningham,  .Junius  Rochester  and  John  Kcane,  who 
had  been  previouslv  arrested  ])v  tlie  militarv  authorities. 

These  nine  men,  who  were  alleged  to  l)e  the  lending  instigators  of 
the  movement  to  exi)el  the  ChinauKMi  from  Seattle,  Winv  brought  up 
for  preliminary  examination  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  befon*  United 
Stat^\s  Commissioner  Eben  Smith,  on  February  ISth.  J.  H.  Ah'tcalfe, 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  and  Junius  Rocla^ster,  the  last  named  having 
been  released  on  bonds,  appeared  for  tin*  prisoners.  The  government 
was  represented  by  United  States  District  Attorney  William  H.  White 
and  A.ssistant  United  States  District  Attornev  C.  H.  Hanford.  The 
examination  was  continued  for  three  davs,  the  testimonv  of  manv  wit- 
nesses  was  obtained,  and  at  its  close?  Connnissioner  Smith  decided  that 
sufficient  evidence  had  bcn^n  adduced  to  hold  all  of  the  prisoners,  with 
one  exception,*  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.     Three  of  them 

*The  exception  was  John  Keane,  who  was  completely  vindicated  in  the  examina- 
tion. The  evidence  showed  that  his  influence  had  been  exerte<l  in  favor  of  peace  and 
order  and  that  he  had  refused  to  take  any  i)art  in  the  unlawful  attempt  to  expel  the 
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were  released  on  8(J,000  bail  being  furnished,  tliri-e  on  S-'i.OOO  an 
on  ?4,000.  Wlaii  the  rH.'*es  came  ru  trial  soniD  inouUis  luti-i-, 
those  accuse<l  were  acqiiitted. 

As  hfts  been  stated  thon-  was  a  gpuerttl  tiesire  on  the  i»irt  of  th«  3 
citizen!)  of  Seiittle  to  rii!  the  city  of  Chinnnien  within  the  linei*  of  hi*  J 
and  humanity  uad  us  soon  an  the  unfortunate  state  of  atrairn  LTt-atod .] 
by  unlawful  efforts  to  exjid  them  had  sonicwhut  im|>i-uveii,  inoneyj 
was  ruised  by  subacrii'tion  to  pay  the  fnres  of  all  riiiniinioii  who] 
desimd  to  lewve  tlie  city.  On  Hatiirday,  February  141h,  the  stenmep  j 
Gmrgc  W.  Elda-  tfM»k  nne  hnndi-pd  and  ten  away,  Ifaving  at  the  J 
time  about  fifty  who  dwiixti  to  go,  btit  who  won?  unable  Uj  get  ] 
on  board,  as  the  stenmer»had  received  nil  the  steerage  pasf^ngottj 
slio  was  allowed  t^j  eurry.  The  reinahider  returnwl  to  their  quKrl^raJ 
to  await  another  opportunity.  No  disordiT  or  confusion  marked  t 
occasion,  and  the  cuulrast  between  the  iH'acefuI  and  efleetivo  mctliM 
which  prevailed,  and  the  liirbulence,  tumult  and  turiiiuil  which  c 
acterized  tho  preet'ding  Sunday  was  most  striking.  A  few  days  aft«rJ 
the  Elder  milod.  sovtral  of  the  fow  remaining  Chinamen  departed.  ani|J 
tha  city  for  a  time  was  well-nigh  dt^wpiilnted  of  this  elaaw  of  reBideut8;4 

As  ttie  conditions  wbifli  made  newHsary  ttie  inf=tiluti<in  of  martial 
law  in  Seattle  pa.ssed  away,  Governor  Squire  was  iin|iortHne<l  by  the 
citi/euK  generally  to  revoke  his  |>roehnnation  suspending  the  civil 
anthorities.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the  mayor  stating  that 
the  powers  of  tlie  civil  aulliorities  hud  bven  aiignienled  by  a  large 
addition  to  tlie  jiolice  force,  that  a  nt'w  military  i-onipany  had  been 
formed  and  that  tho  otlici-s  laid  been  strengthened  by  new  recruits,  and 
tliat  the  civil  jJowtT  would  now  be  ulile  to  subdue  any  riotous  attempts 
and  maintain  good  order  in  the  t^ity,  Governor  .Squire,  on  Februarj' 
22d,  issued  a  proelaniation  revoking  and  annulling  his  former  proc- 
lamation declaring  martial  law.  Tlie  resumption  of  the  usual  fonn 
of  government  occ'iri'ed  wlien  tlie  city  was  well  pre]>aivd  to  defend 
its  citizens.  The  city  w;is  quiet,  the  mob  liad  dispersed  and  many 
wlio  bad  composed  it  iiad  sluuk  out  ol'  siglil.     The  ringleaders  of  the 

Chinese.  Utiileil  States  Attorney  Wliite,  who  was  coucluctiiig  tlie  prosecution,  was 
compelled  to  admit  this.  In  speakinj-  of  Keatic,  he  said,  "He  appears  to  have  disap- 
proved of  forcible  expulsion  and  refused  to  sorve  on  tlie  committee." 
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disturbance  had  been  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  law,  and  i)ublic 
spirit  aroused  by  recent  events  was  active  and  higli. 

The  federal  trooi)s  remained  in  Seatth^  lor  many  months  after  the 
city  was  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  civil  authorities,  remaining 
until  peace  and  (juiet  was  fully  restored,  and  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  maintain  law  and  order  was  thor()Uo:lilv  established.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  molest  the  Chinamen.  Ahiny  of  the  men  who  had 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  trouble  left  the  eity,and  as  the  business 
depression  which  had  furnislK^l  the  cause  of  the  agitation  passed  away, 
the  bitterness  it  engendered  disappeared. 

The  anti  Chinese  ri(;t  marked  the  lowest  point  which  was  touched 
during  the  business  de])ression  which  followed  the  X'illard  collapse  in 
1883  and  continued  for  almost  three  vcars.  In  the  autumn  of  1886 
an  improvement  in  the  situation  was  jKiceptible.  Immi<i;ration  again 
began  to  add  to  the  population  of  the  rity.  A  number  of  wealthy, 
energetic  and  progressive  men  removed  to  SeattU'  fron»  various  parts 
of  the  country.  New  entcrjn'ises  were  j projected.  The  Seattle,  Lake 
Shore  &  Eastern  railway  project,  tiic  result  of  the  latest  etl'ort  of  the 
people  of  Seattle  to  build  an  incK'pt'ndent  railroad  to  Eastrrn  Wash- 
ington, took  definite  shiijx-,  larucly  tlirou^ih  the  efforts  of  Daniel  II. 
Oilman,  w-ho  had  sometime  i>eiore  I'eniovrd  to  Seattle  IVom  New  York 
City.  The  construction  of  this  road  was  l»e<;uii  in  ISST  and  pushed 
vigorously  during  that  and  the  two  followinu'  vtars.  Other  railroads 
were  projected,  and  work  was  be;;un  on  sonit*  of  them. 

These  things,  together  with  the  geut'ral  revival  of  business  and 
the  reaction  which  was  naturally  to  be  e.\]>ected,  again  put  Seattle  on 
the  upwardgrade.  Money  became  i'asi(M',  and  real  estate  values  became 
firm  and  then  began  to  rise.  The  new  people,  who  were  coming  to  the 
city  at  the  rate  of  many  hundred  each  nH>nth,  brought  fresh  capital 
and  new  ideas.  Old  animosities  were  lost  sii^ht  of  in  the  new  inter- 
ests  that  demanded  attentif)n.  The  city  iMitercMl  upon  the  era  of  pros- 
perity which  has  continued  to  the  |)resent  time,  and  which  was  marked, 
mid-way,  by  the  great  lire  of  1880. 


lilHTUEV    OF     SKArri,K. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    liKKAT    riKK. 

Appearance  of  Seattle  tiefore  the  Fire — Begluniiig  of  the  Great  Disaster — Progress  of 
the  Flames — Burning  of  the  Opera  House — Efforts  of  tile  Fire  Fighters — The 
Tacoma  Fire  Company — Fury  of  tlie  Wasting  IJlc  in  cut— Property  Destroyed— 
Preservatiou  of  Onier — Work  of  the  Police  Force  and  Military  Companies- 
Thrilling  Incidents  of  tlie  Day— Appearance  of  the  Burnt  District  at  Night- 
Extent  of  the  Loss — Assistance  Rendered  by  Firemen  from  Tacoiua,  Portland, 
OlympiB.  Port  Towusend  atui  Snohomish— Measures  for  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
— Generosity  of  Neighboring  Cities — Steps  Toward  Rebuilding  and  Improvement 
—  Memorable  Mass-meeting  after  the  Fire — Spirit  Shown  by  the  People 
Face  of  a  Great  Calamity— Work  of  Re-building  b^^n  Amid  Smoking  RuiM 
— Scenes  and  Incidents  after  the  Great  Coiiflagration. 


DISASTERS  arc  less  niteresting  than  iicriods  of  STOwth,  but  Ihey: 
make  n  dooiwr  iiuprusaiou.     Ware,  flooda,  fiimines,  times  of  pesti- 
lence aiiil  enJuuiitiesby  tire,  were  once  the  sole  tlictiicsof  narratore.     Al 

present  tlic  tiwtc  iiifliru'H  llit'  otlu-r  wiiy,  ftiid  deBtriU'tive  evoiit*  are 
passed  over  with  small  notice.  A  middle  course,  liowever,  sliould  be 
followed.  By  great  destructions  rubbish  is  cleared  awny,  and  what  men 
never  would  tear  down  is  thrust  out  of  the  i)atb  of  progress.  Those  who 
were  eonservjitive  and  ctiulious  because  their  pi-ojierty  interests  ipelined 
them  to  that  coursf,  suddenly  bi'come  aggressive  and  radical  for  the 
same  reason.  With  the  burning  up  of  old  buildings,  there  is  a  burn- 
ing up  of  old  methods  and  old  ideas,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  even 
the  old  measure  of  success  unles.-?  the  very  best  methods  are  intro- 
duced. A  great  tiro  is,  tlnTefore,  in  a  certain  sense  an  a.ssistance  to 
the  growth  of  a  city,  ami  is  ]uit  by  any  means  an  unmixed  evil.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  every  gmwing  city  inevitably  reaches  the  period  of 
combustion  at  sometime.  Wooden  structures, slianties, heterogeneous 
agglunierations  of  arcliilectuai';d  mi.-ilit.«,  and  compromises  lietween 
respectability  and  cent,  per  ccni.  profits,  are  eertuin  to  burn  all  together, 
if  once  igniti-d,  atxl  the  ignition  is  as  certiiin  to  come. 

The  great  tire  in  Seattle  was  at  the  time  a  calamity,  and,  though 
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ridding  tlio  place  of  much  that  was  worthless,  destroyed  values  that 
it  has  required  millions  to  replaces  It  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  disaster  by  the  people  who  were  here  at  the  time  and  who  lost 
property.  It  is  also  a  historical  landmark,  dividing  the  old  times 
from  the  new,  and  will  for  manv  vears  he  the  event  from  wliich 
the  business  and  domestic  attairs  of  the  jKM)pU'  are  dated.  Such  has 
been  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  that  the  people  who 
were  here  before  the  event  seem  as  hi'longin^  to  another  historical 
period. 

The  fact  that  within  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
divided  off  into  sixtv  blocks,  there  was  as  much  as  ten  million  dollai's 
worth  of  productive  i)roperty  to  be  bnrncd,  indicatrs  that,  even  in  the 
old  time,  Seattle  was  a  ma^nitic(Mit  city.  Tlic  simple  elimination  of 
such  value  in  the  .space  of  twelve  hours  is  one  of  the  stailling  facts  of 
its  historv. 

To  get  some  i<lea  of  the  value  that  wa^  converted  into  smoke  and 
ashes  in  that  short  s|)ace  of  time,  the  reader  should,  in  imagination, 
look  down  the  business  streets  on  a  clear  n»orning  in  .June,  ISSJJ.  Front 
street  was  then,  as  now,  a  busy  thoroughfare,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  attractive  and  costlv  buildiiiLrs.  .Vnioui^  the  most  noticeable 
of  these  w-as  Frye^s  Opera  House,  on  the  east  side  of  [\w  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Madison.  It  lookecl  to  the  we<t,  across  Front,  and  over  the 
tops  of  a  row  of  wooden  structures,  known  as  the  Deiniy  block,  from 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Dennv  had  formerlv  owned  it.  Here  were 
a  carpenter  shoj),  furniture  rooms,  grocery  stores,  and  a  lodging  house. 
Across  Marion  street  on  the  south  was  the  wooden  structure  known  as 
the  Colman  row,  a  ramshackle  building,  too  valuable  to  tear  down,  and 
yet  not  wodh  preserving.  On  the  east  side  of  Front  street,  stood  the 
Reinig  building,  on  the  corner  of  Marion,  and  the  Kenny  building  on 
the  corner  of  Columbia,  with  wooden  buildings  between  them.  On 
the  west  side,  cornering  on  Columbia  street,  was  the  magniticeut  "San 
Francisco  store,"  a  structure  of  brick,  with  goods  and  Iniilding  together 
worth  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  TIk^  rest  of  this  block  to  the 
crossing  of  Yesler  avenue,  constituting  a  double  block,  was  well  built 
w-ith  brick.  South  of  the  San  I^'raucisco  ston*  were  the  Cnion  ])lock, 
the  Poncin  building,  the  Safe  Deposit  building,  the  Cordon  Ilardw-are 
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store,  C.  P.  SUiiic!  builiiiiig,  W,  P.  Boyd's  Imildiiig  and  the  Starr  tiuUd^fl 
iug.  At  the  acute  southeast  corner,  conformable  to  the  trend  of  Yesler  I 
avenue,  atoixl  one  of  the  fmrat  buildings  on  the  Northwent  Coaat,  the 
Yesler- Lc^tiry  block.  <  )n  the  enst  side  of  I'Voiit,  facing  this  double  block, 
were  wooden  buildings.  At  tlio  angle  biitween  James  street  and  Yesler 
avenue,  wus  the  Oceidentrtl  Hotel,  ooeiipying  the  entire  trimigle 
between  theHe  street*  an<i  Second  Htn>et. 

Hero  Commercial  street  began,  and  dnwn  its  long  extension  ono 
saw  the  matwive  brick  of  Schwahacher  liifw.,  the  Arlington  liotel, 
Harrington  &.  Smith's  hwrdwuiv  store,  tliu  bank  uf  Dexter  Hortou  & 
Co.  and  numerous  hounhng  houses,  siiojis  and  wuloons.  South  of  this 
the  eity  was  spread  out  on  the  fiats  and  over  the  water.  Here  wers 
located  the  huge  coal  bunkers,  the  maniniotii  sawmills  of  Sl«fc*oii  4t 
Post  and  the  Ori>gon  Improvement  Coiupany  and  many  factories  and 
other  buildings. 

The  mosi  notabU^  l.uilding-H  r.n  Sivtuid  str^rt  w.-re  tlif  Colonial 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Columbia,  the  BostoU 
block,  ft  costly  strnctuie  of  brick,  stone  and  iron  but  recently  com- 
pleted, and  tliB  Butler  block,  a  threo-story  wooden  building  on  Uifi' 
corner  of  Jamea  street. 

Lookinj;  along  the  water  front  llui  eye  rested  on  a  lino  of  docks 
and  warebouHi^R ;  ocean  steamers  were  lying  at  rest  b)'  the  docks  ;  sail 
vessels  were  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  a  number  of  tugs  and  small 
passenger -stcamer.s  were  pufhiig  noisily  about  the  bay.  On  such  a 
day  Seattle  was  in  tlie  utmost  hurrj-  of  labor  and  hopefulness.  The 
day  of  depression  wa-s  over.  The  day  of  achievement  was  upon  the 
people.  Literally  time  was  money  and  all  were  striving  to  make  the 
most  of  each  pa.ssing  moment. 

The  sixth  of  June  was  sueli  a  day  as  has  been  described.  At  2:30 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  fire  began.  The  weather  was  bright 
and  clear.  The  air  was  still  and  sultry  during  the  morning.  There 
had  been  no  ruin  for  si;voral  wt'i'ks,  aud  everytliiug  was  dry  and  ready 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  tu  lbi>  Ihimes. 

The  lire  \yvg:\u  on  the  iinrlh  side  uf  the  main  liusiness  part  of  the 
city,  wheri',  witli  lliefreiilli'iioriii  wind  that  sjirungupas  the  afternoon 
advanced,  it  bail  the  best  p()ssil)le  eliauee  tu  spread  to  the  whole  quar- 
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ter.  It  started  in  a  building  on  the  M<^utli\vcst  corner  of  Front  and 
Madison  streets,  ()\vne<l  hv  Mrs.  M.  J.  Pontius.  Theeircunistance  was 
quite  trivial.  In  the  basement  of  this  frail  wooded  structure,  was  a 
paint  shop  kei)t  by  James  Ah'(Tou*j;}i.  Here  a  workman  was  boiling 
glue,  which,  suddenly  rising,  ran  over  on  the  stove  and  ignited,  drip- 
ping fire  down  upon  some  shavings  below.  Thinking  to  (juench  the 
sudden  flames,  the  workman  cast  at  them  a  bucket  of  water,  but  not 
skillfully,  for  by  the  act  the  whole  lighted  mass  was  scattered  over 
the  floor,  which  was  soon  covered  with  the  ilamcs.  The  oils  and  tur- 
pentine were  kindled  instantly,  an<l  as  the  wind  j)assed  underneath 
the  floors  and  timlx^rs,  the  combustion  was  forced  into  the  apertures, 
and  carried  through  the  passages  to  thr  ajjartiiKMits  above.  Flames 
and  smoke  j)oured  from  every  window,  forcing  their  way  upward  and 
seeking  to  find  es(^ape  Ihrongli  the  roof.  In  lliis  condition  the  fire 
department  found  the  building.  Engine  coin]>any  No.  1  got  to  work 
expeditiously,  laying  two  linens  of  June  from  the  hydrant  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Columbia  streets,  and  commenced  ])laying  on  the  burn- 
ing cornices.  The  firemen  began  the  attack  with  the  more  confidence 
since  this  had  been  a  favniite  hv(h'ant  of  theirs  for  hose  ijractice. 
Engine  No.  2  on  arriving  l)egan  pumping  saU  water.  Tlu*  crowd  began 
to  cheer  as  thev  marked  the  earntst  etlbrts  oi'  the  tiremen.  The 
inmates  of  the  hous(»s  were  assisted  out  with  their  valuables,  but 
expected  to  return  before  evening  and  Ixgin  the  task  of  cleaning  away 
the  dirt  and  litter.  But  the  conljdent  slnrnts  wen*  soon  turned  into 
cries  of  excitement  and  wonder.  The  water  had  failed.  The  slender 
streams  made  no  impression.  What  seemed  an  affair  of  but  a  few 
moments  now  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  gathering  crowd 
realized  that  the  block  must  go.  All  set  to  work  with  expedition  to 
save  the  goods,  which  were  brought  out  and  piled  in  the  streets;  while 
the  flames  rose  without  interruption,  and  now  waved  high  in  the  air 
from  the  center  of  the  block. 

It  was  soon  feared  that  the  heat  would  become  so  great  and  the 
showers  of  S])arks  so  fretpient  as  to  carry  the  lin^  across  Front  street, 
whither  the  wind  was  directing  it,  and  set  fire  to  the  rows  of  wooden 
roofs  on  the  east  sid(\     Hard  work  was  therefore^  done  to  save  these 
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buildings,  buckets  Iwiiig  used  by  men  who  had  stationed  themselves 
on  tJip  roofs  to  arn«t  ihi-  hrunds  and  8[>iirks  as  tliey  fell. 

Thefie  low  buildings,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  tht-  poiut  of  J 
danger.  In  its  usecuding  course,  slightly  deHocted  by  the  westerly  J 
breeze,  the  fire  directed  its  heat  to  a  much  higher  object,  To  the  di»-  I 
may  of  those  who  looked  up  at  Uib  t^pera  House,  they  wiw  a  .-ilender 
tongue  of  llame  growing  on  thu  nmn^iuril  rix)f.  and  at  the  ery,  "The  I 
Ojmra  House  is  on  fire  !"  all  eyes  were  luniftd  thither,  and  the  probo-  j 
bility  of  a  great  conflagration  was  rt-uiizcd,  I 

The  imposBibility  of  saving  the  great  building  soon  became  evident  I 
Tlio  Denny  block  was  now  buniing  furiously,  the  streamers  of  firs  I 
leaping  up  and  falling  back  to  bo  burled  up  once  more;  and  the' I 
houses  across  t\w  way  also  wore  now  wriipped  in  finmes.  To  reach  tha  I 
Opera  House,  therefore,  involved  standing  at  the  angle  of  fire,  with  1 
the  burning  building  above.  Men  that  attempted  the  attack  here  1 
were  driven  back  with  garments  atirc;  the  hose  melted  as  it  was  put 
in  position.  The  engines  were  therefore  wlieeled  around  to  Second  a 
sti-eet.  J 

By  the  magnitude  of  the  firo  the  whole  city  vf&s  now  arouse*!,  and  ^ 
it  WHS  seen  that  there  was  no  control  for  the  wild  element.  It  would 
stop  only  at  the  great  biick  barriers.  The  whole  city  force  was  there- 
fore called  out  with  a  view  to  ssiving  pi-operty  and  preserving  order. 
Josiah  Collins,  chief  of  Ibe  fire  department,  was  absent  fi-om  the  city. 
His  assislaiit,  James  Murjihy,  jiroved  to  be  utterly  incompetent.  Dis- 
cipline in  the  department  was,  tberefoiv,  .soon  at  an  end.  As  the 
flamcH  spread  and  flic  faet  beeame  ajijiarent  that  the  fire  was  beyond 
the  control  of  the  fire  dejiartment,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  organ- 
ization of  all  forces  at  the  di.-'po.-'al  of  the  city,  both  to  fight  fire  and 
to  save  pro|K'rty,  was  jierceiveil.  Witli  great  i>ronii>tness  Mayor  Robert 
Monin  liogan  organizing  the  crowds  of  men  on  the  streets.  Three 
objeet.swere  aimed  at — to  ulicck  llio  (ire,  if  jiossible;  to  save  property; 
and  to  jirevcnt  theft  and  inet'odiarisni  im  tljc  part  of  the  irre.spousible 
characters  whn  saw  in  this  conl'iisiijn  the  chiini-e  of  jilunder.  Parties 
of  workei's  wore  organized  In  earry  j;o(ids  I'rum  the  building.s  throat- 
ciK'il,  and  in  a  very  ffw  niiruiles  they  were  seen  in  long  lines  jiassiug 
articles  of  value  up  tlnM^ross  strei>ls,  or  hurrying  fliem  to  the  docks, 
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where  it  was  thought  all  was  saf(\  bocaiisi*  of  tho  wind  from  the  bay 
wafting  the  flames  and  sparks  in  tht*  other  direction.  To  preserve  the 
peace,  Chief  of  PoHee  Butterfleld  swore  in  one  liundre<l  sj)ecial  j)oHee. 

To  follow  the  further  progress  of  the  eonflagration,  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  look  in  detail  after  these  three  classes  of  uwu  so  suddenly 
organized. 

The  first  work  to  he  eonsich'red  is  that  of  the  fire-tighters.  Tlie 
fire  had  started  very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  city,  north  and  south, 
having  on  the  north  mostly  the  residenci^  jjortion,  and  on  the  south 
the  business  portion.  On  the  east,  up  tlic  hill,  was  a  residence  <iuar- 
ter,  and  on  the  west  it  was  less  than  two  blocks  to  tlie  water  front. 
The  crowds  detailed  to  prevent  the  spn  jul  of  the  lire  IkmI  to  work  in 
front  (on  the  south)  whither  the  wind  wns  driving  it,  at  the  rear  (on 
the  north)  whither  it  was  advaniring  in  spite  of  the  wind,  an<l  on  the 
east,  wliere  it  would  naturally  sweej)  up  tlie  hillside. 

By  four  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  tire  began,  the 
Openi  House  was  a  ])urning  cnldron  of  lire  within,  with  the  red 
tongues  leaping  out  of  all  the  windows,  and  the  coin]>ustion  ha<l  passed 
across  Madison  street  and  taken  hoLI  uj)on  the  Colnian  block,  which, 
being  of  wood,  kindled  instantly  and  burned  furiously.  On  the  east 
side  of  Front  street  the  Keinit:-  building  also  caught,  and  within  five 
minutes  the  Kennv  block  on  the  same  side  at  the  corner  of  (  olumbia, 
began  to  blaze  up  at  the  top,  being  lighted  by  showering  s{)arks  on 
the  roof.  By  this  time  Hose  ('om])any  No.  1  was  compelle<lto  remove 
to  the  corner  of  Cherrv  street,  and  everv  buil<lin<x  between  Madison 
and  Columbia  streets  was  burning,  making  four  entire  blocks  that 
were  throwing  up  ignited  l)rands  to  rain  down  upon  the  great  brick 
blocks  below.  Much  hope  was  entertained  that  tlu^  ]>rick  walls  of  the 
San  Francisco  store  would  resist  the  advance^  of  the  flames,  and  to 
assist  tliem  an  effort  was  made  to  blow  up  tlie  Colman  block.  But 
the  heavy  charges  of  dynamite  ha<l  no  eH'ect  in  arresting  the  flames 
but  added  a  cert^iin  convulsive  horror  as  their  heavy  peals  rose  up 
amid  the  noise  of  the  tire.  I'j)  to  this  time  the  projjrietors  of  the  San 
Francisco  store  had  felt  little  anxietv,  but  now  thev  saw  that  tlieir 
magnificent  building  and  stock  were  d(H)med.  Nevertheless  it  was 
not  to  be  sacrificed  without  an   eflbrt.     Wet  blankets  were  liung  at 
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every  window.      A  party  went  U»  tht>  roof  and  drew  up  n  hose  by 
means  of  a  line,   but  lliere  wai  nn  prossnre  of  water.     A  cliargv  of    j 
djTiamite  was  csplodeii  under  the  Wliitt  building  Hcroas  Front  street,    , 
but  it  fniled  to  move  tlte  .^trurtiire.     About  this  lime,  twenty  minut«e    i 
to  fivB,  thi!  U(Muig  building  fE>lI,  throwing  it8  Houth   wall  uoroes  tlie    i 
street  towni-da  tbo  White  building  which  almoat  inimetlinU-ly  began    i 
burning.     Tht>  futility  of  saving  the  San  Francisco  elnre  wns  now 
seen,  and  dyntimite  was  plaeed  under  ita  massive  eonior  to  try  to     ' 
blow  it  up  but  this  also  failed.     Soon  this  noblo  pile  was  burning,  the 
Union  bloek  south  of  it  and  the  witire  block  on  the  east  side  to  Oherrj' 
were  soon  incUnled,  making  aix  entire  blocks  now  burning.     The  air    i 
becHine  full  of  sparks,  brands  and  burning  boards  and  was  heated 
in  every  direHion  to  an  oven'.-*  temtjerature.     The  crowds  of  people 
were  almost  black  witli  «nioke  and  dust  and  pant^'d  in  the  i^tifiing  air. 
Piles  of  good;)  tliat  had  be<.^n  placed  in  tlie  nuddle  of  ero»3  streets  were 
ignited  by  falling  cindern.     Etrorta  to  stop  the  forwanl  progress  of  the 
fire  were  now  atuioat  abandoned.     In  twenty  minutes  it  had  swept 
from  (blnnibia  street  to  Oherrv,  and  was  now  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  buildings  in  Uic  city.     IIupu  of  a  stay  was  excited  for  a  few   , 
moment^  by  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  to  the  south,  driving 
back  tlie  Hanies  wliicli,  before  this  counter  current,  now  rose  to  a  great 
height.     At  the  walls  of  the  Safe  Deposit  building,  on  the  west  side  of 
Front  street,  and  at  Clierry  street,  together  with  the  clicck  of  the  south 
wind,  there  was  a  temporary  retardment,  and  about  this  time  John 
Collins,  owner  of  tlie  Occidental  hotel,  was  offering  the  entire  value  of 
tlie  Butler  block  for  tlie  privilcjio  of  tearing  it  down.     But  the  pause 
in  the  progress  of  the  fire  Wiis  .>^hort.     The  wind  suddenly  veered,  now 
blowing  stiff  from  the  northwest,  and  tlie  Safe  Deposit  building  began 
to  glow,  and  soon  flames  lanvt  from  its  windows.     The  Gordon  Hard- 
ware building  followeii,  and  the  roar  of  (lie  tire  was  broken  by  the 
exidosiiiii  i)f  over  lliirty  tons  of  carlridj^es  kept  in  store  here.     At  the 
Seattle  Hardware  .-toi'c,  wbicli  iii'xt  cau^dit,  twenty  tons  of  cartridges 
went  oil'.     l',.\|i]iisinn,s  \vri\>  nuiinriius  Inmi  oils  or  alcoliolios  in  con- 
tined  phiccs  reiideri.>d  gascais  liy   t\n-   lical  and  exiiloding  with  a  loud 
report  fbe  iiiomeiif  they  rosi' and  louciied  the  btirning  air.     The  fire 
now  leaped   across  CheiTy   street  anil   imssed   tlirough   the  block   to 
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Jaiiu's  stnrl  in  twenty  niinntt's.  Tlicrc  was  now  a  jx^ssibility  that 
it  would  ho  ^io]i\>vi\  l>y  th(»  ^rcat  Ycslcr-Lcary  l)uil<lin<i:  on  tlu»  west 
side  of  Front  street  and  the  hn^e  stone,  iron  and  hriek  ()cei<lental 
hotel  on  the  east  side.  For  a  lont^  time  the  former  liehl  its  own, 
presenting  an  impregnahle  front  to  the  assauUin<^  eohimn.  Hut  tlie 
sliowers  of  brands  and  sj)arks  and  tlie  l>hists  of  seorehing  air  tluit 
were  sent  curling  over  and  around  the  striieture  finallv  found  a  vul- 
nerahh*  j^oint  on  the  soutli  si(h',  and  in  a  few  moments  the  j)innaele 
was  reached  1)V  troops  of  lire.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  adjoining 
fell  with  a  crasli  at  tlie  north  side  of  the  Yesler-Leary  building,  and 
it,  already  heated  to  a  melting  point,  eraeklcMl  into  flame  at  every 
window  and  cranny.  The  woodm  buildings  near  by  were  licked  up 
into  clouds  of  gas  that  I'ose  some  >('or<*  of  feet  before  reaching  air 
enough  to  explode  in  visible  flame.  On  the  east  side  the  lire  shot 
across  the  old  Yesler  buildings  juid  tin-  entirr  melting  heat  andsuper- 
heate<l  air  was  leveled  at  th<'  gn-at  hotel.  It  stoo<l  grand  and  defiant 
for  a  little  time,  then  suddenly  burst  into  fire  along  its  whole  north 
side.  At  the  same  moment  the  l>utl<*r  block,  of  wimxI,  flashed  out  all 
over.  In  a  short  time  the  tin-  had  passe<|  through  the  ( )ecidental  and 
leaped  across  Yesler  avenue.  It  had  now  overeome  all  the  opposition 
set  in  its  wav  bv  the  fire  brigad(\  althouuh  the  Seattle  dei)artnient 
had  been  reinforced  fixjin  Tacoma.  had  nut  with  no  sensible  check 
from  the  wind  that  blew  for  a  time  froui  the  s(aith,  and  had  overcome 
all  the  buildings  that  ollei'ecl  a  show  of  re>istence.  It  presented  a 
broad  front  extending  from  Secon<l  sti'eet  along  Yesler  avenue  to  the 
docks  on  the  west,  and  in  its  track  before  it  were  the  sawdust  flats  and 
that  populous  but  not  very  grand  portion  of  the  city  built  owr  the 
water,  with  such  great  .^ructures  as  tin*  coal  bunkers,  the  steamship 
warehouses  and  the  sawmills.  Upon  this  prey  it  advanced  without 
the  .slightest  check.  ^lany  fine  .structures,  as  the  Arlington  hotel  and 
the  Squire  building,  lay  in  its  course.  Leaving  it,  however,  to  burn 
its  way  unopposed  to  the  water  on  the  south,  the  efforts  to  check  it  on 
the  north  and  east  shouhl  be  n(»ticed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  the  wind  was  mostly  from  tlu^  north, 
the  fire  would  have  made  little  advance  in  this  direction.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.     Here  were  inflannnal)le  buildings,  the  great  mills 


of  thfl  Seattle  Lumber  ami  Couiiucmul  uompaiiy  being  near  ou  the! 
watvr  front.  Front  Mtivet  u[i  to  fijiriiig  }mi!,  on  the  west  f'lAr,  tlu'  Ken- 
yon  building  and  uumcroutf  otimr  woodi-n  buildings  and  tlio  Stair  J 
brick  block.  But  at  tin;  pornor  of  Sjirlng  street,  on  tbo  ctist  sido,  watfj 
an  excavation  for  the  llolyoke  building;:  and  on  ttie  wrat  Hide,  at  thaj 
cjorntT  of  UniviTMity,  m\.^  Mk'  foinidntion  of  tlic  Oilinoru  buildiiifc,  n«i 
yet  liTOuglit  u[)  only  to  ii  li-vrl  witii  tin-  dot-kn  and  conijjoscd  of  oidy  I 
brick  and  niortHr. 

Tho  fire  wius  deliberate  in  t-rosfiing  Miiiliwn  street  to  the  north,  but! 
creeping  under  the  bas^oinentri  and  piling  upon  which  thf  bnildingsJ 
hero  rcstpJ,  it  Imd  by  threi;  o'clock  envelopwl  the  Conimen-iai  mil 
Crawling  under  tlit>  wharfing,  it  spruad  thenco  across  thti  strtt^l  to  thaJ 
blacksmith  m]hi[i,  uikI  soon  was  burning  furiously  upon  it.     The  Kvxy  J 
yon  building  st<x)ii  nest  in  its  course,  and  one  stream  of  waU-r  wrsJ 
played  upon  it,  but  lo  no  purj>oNo.     Running  uudor  the  piling  the  firs  I 
advanced  north  rapidly  along  tlm  water  front  and  hooii  swept  over  all  I 
the  buildings  wtst  of  Front  slrwit.     VVarrhousu  alter  wari>house  crum-*f 
blctl,  and  the  liollow  along  the  f  lo|>o  to  the  water  was  a  caldron  of] 
fire.     Tho  Starr  brick  block  Wiia  buruod,  but  tho  lire  was  confined  byl 
it  and  did    not  redch  Front  street  until  it  caught  on  the  Oregon 
House,  and  also  swept  the  Hopkins  building,  a  large  wooden  struc- 
ture.    The  buildings  on  the  east  side  wore  burned  as  far  up  as  Spring 
street,  but  heiv  encountering  the  excavation  of  the  Ilolyoke  building, 
the  Hames  were  ebeckcil.     On  the  west  side  they  burned  up  to  Uni- 
versity, hut  here  meeting  the  (iilmore  foundation,  were  also  stopped. 

Yet  it  was  not  without  a  -struggle  that  the  course  of  the  flames 
W!iM  arrest<'d.  There  were  the  siilewalks  and  street  planking  for  the 
mad  element  to  run  on,  and,  although  at  the  foot  of  the  street  there 
was  a  water  lot,  the  trestle  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern 
might  carry  it  to  the  Canadian  Paeilic  docks  beyond.  On  the  east 
side  of  Front  stniit,  a  low  doors  totlie  soutli  of  University,  was  a  small 
woollen  house.  Here  the  great  liglit  was  made  and  the  northward 
spread  of  the  (lames  was  cheeked.  A  bueket  brigade  was  formed, 
numbering  sixty  or  seventy  men,  the  water  supply  being  obtained  at 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny.  Time  after  time  the  structure  was  in 
a  blaze,  but  in  every  case  it  wa.s  i-cseued.     It  is  said  that  it  was  ignited 
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as  many  as  fifty  tiiiu's,  but  lierr  the  fire  paused  on  tlie  north.  The 
burning  sidewalk  was  turned  over  by  the  firemen  and  thrown  over 
the  hill.  The  street  phinking  was  t<»rn  up  and  east  out  of  the  course 
of  (hmger.  A  ti<»r  of  sjianties  was  torn  down  and  thrown  into  the 
bav.  At  the  railroa<l  trestle  a  brigade  stationed  themselves  with 
l)uckets,  and,  drawing  salt  water  from  beneatli,  sueee(Ml(Hl  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  flames  to  the  warehouses  on  the  north.  A  line 
of  about  two  hundred  men  was  then  formiM]  from  the  bay  up  to  Front 
and  University,  passing  up  buckets  of  water  t<»  keep  down  the  coals 
and  sparks  that  were  c<»nstantly  starting  into  life.  This  barrier  was 
effectively  preserved  and  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  to  the  north 
was  no  longer  in  peril. 

Along  the  water  front,  from  rniverity  street  to  Yesler  avenue,  all 
was  soon  a  ]>illowy  sea  of  fire,  the  wo()<leii,  or  corrugated  iron  ware- 
houses ]>urning  fearfully.  At  Yesler  avenue  an  organized  effort  was 
made  to  withstand  its  progress.  The  crowd  tore  down  a  row  of  shells 
extending  from  the  Posf-Infflllf/f  iirrr  building,  in  the  rear  of  the  Yesler- 
Leary  building,  to  Yesler's  wharf.  But  this  labor  was  futile,  for  the 
fire  caught  on  the  scattered  ruins  and  burned  with  no  less  vehemence. 
At  five  o'clock  Yesler's  wharf  was  burning.  At  six,  therefore,  all 
between  the  water  south  of  I'niversitv  street,  and  Secniid  street  on  the 
east  was  a  mass  of  coals  and  fire.  To  one  standing  at  some  i)oint  of 
prospect,  as  the  house  of  A.  A.  Denny,  it  was  like  looking  upon  a 
volcanic  lake — red  and  white  coals  orlowini^  and  shinin«j:  under  the 
wind;  an<l  on  the  further  side  an  ascending  wall  of  flames. 

The  fight  on  the  east  side  was  even  mon*  desi)erab»  and  stubborn 
than  on  the  north.  From  the  Opera  House  the  fire  ran  across  to 
Second  street  and  reached  a  two-story  frame  building  occupied  by 
Harris  &  Greenus  for  a  paint  shoj),  on  the  lower  floor,  and  by  Mrs. 
Storv  for  a  nmsic  room  above.  It  was  burnin(>:  at  4:20,  and  Adl  within 
half  an  hour.  The  fire  next  enveloped  a  small  buihling  occui>ied  as 
a  photograpb  gallery,  and  passetl  rai)idly  to  the  Ilaller  buihling  at 
the  corner  of  Columbia  street.  Tiii^  building  fairly  melted  before  the 
heat,  ijnd  was  gone  too  quickly  for  effective  action.  From  this  the  fire 
passed  across  Columbia  striM't,  kindling  u]M>n  Boyd's  photograph  gal- 
lery, and  advancing  thence  upon  the  row  of  wooden  buildings  extc^nd- 
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iiig  lo  Cherry  street.    Tlie  lu-at  now  ilevt'Ioix-d  from  this  mane  of  cw 
bustifni  was  very  grcnt,  niirl  was  directw!   across  Secoiid  stropt  to  ttiV 
Culouiul  blotk  and  tlie  Boston  block. 

The  srwit  imi>ortiitice  of  mnking  n  stniid  hen*  wns  nppan-iit.     IlV 
WHS  th<?  fctfy  to  tlio  roHidcncf  i[tmrtor  on  Cohinihia,  Juiiios  and  Jvt!er>l 
son  stivxits,  nnd,  if  thi.s  were  not  \w\i\,  (ill  would  imilonbtecUy  Im  cnn^J 
sumeil.      There  were    no   fin>nipn    here,   liowovcr.      They   and    tliaj 
organiKud  conipiinips  weru  at  Ihiit  hour ';abont  five)  fighting  on  Fronl 
street.     A  bucket  brigade  was  orgiiiiized,  and  its  niondiers  wero  sooa] 
[itissing  up  water  from  hand  toluind  t«savothoIJiislon  bloi-k.  There  w 
two  conipanie-s,  ono  ext-^nding  up  the  front  stairs  itud  to  tlio  fourttf 
story,  and  the  other  fmni  tije  sido  entninee  un  roluuibi«  strtwl  to  I 
acpond  Hat,     Wet  blankets  were  hung;   but  one  of  the  mast  effectiw 
wwiiJonH  was  the  mop.     With  tliis  tho  sparks  were  wiped  up,  and  the] 
Haines,  as  they  eau^jlit  on  the  window  casings,  wore  dashed  out.     Tbi 
building  was  on  tire  a  number  of  times,  catching  from  the  woodd 
building  adjoining  necupied   \iy  J.  8.  EdwnnU,  a    hont*-   that  vrafl] 
destroyed,     IJnt  the  brij!iidi>  maintained  their  position  with  tho  great* 
pcrliuaeity.  turning  water  on  Ihe  roof  and  attacking  the  llames  as  tbevd 
caught.     A  fight  fully  as  determin«ii  was  made  for  the  Colonial  briilm 
ing,  on  the  corner  across  Columbia  street.     It  was  ablaze  several  timet 
but  tlie  fire  wms  hruslied  oil'  or  dashed  finl.     In  lH>th  ef  tliese  buildings 
tlie  windows  were  bnikeu  and  thv  plastering  damaged   by  the  water, 
hut  otIuTwise   they  were  uninjured.     Here,  therefore,  a  great  victory 
was  gained. 

The  conHagnition  passed  i|nii-k!y  tbroiij;!]  on  the  west  side  of 
Keeond  street  from  Clierry  to  James,  nnd,  witli  tlie  column  from  Front 
street,  fell  njmii  the  Oecidentni.  On  the  east  side  .John  Collins'  house, 
yielded  aOer  a  hen(ie  i-onlest.  The  Mailory  house,  adjoining  on  the 
ea.st,  was  saved.  .\l  Trinity  church,  im  the  corner  of  Thii-d  and  Jef- 
ferson streets,  a  s)iiirk  set  lire  to  the  rectory  and  from  this  the  church 
caught  and  both  were  burned.  At  "I'esier's  mansion,  tho  most  strenuous 
exertions  were  put  t'ortli.  Wet  bbnikets  and  carpels  were  hung  over 
the  root",  and  tlie  sparks  were  attacke.l  as  they  fell.  The  building  was 
saved.  To  protect  the  court  house  a  small  building  op[)osite  was  torn 
away,  and  the  fire  was  arrested   hero  also.     At  the  Catholic  church  a 
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gallant  sUind  was  made,  and  that  corner  was  held.  By  these  efforts 
the  spread  of  the  fire  to  the  eastward  was  stopped.  Sliade  trees  in 
several  instances  acted  as  an  effective  wall,  i)r(*venting  tlie  advance  of 
the  flames. 

A  cireiimstanee  meriting  double  notice  was  the  coming  of  the 
Tacoma  fire  company.  At  thn^e  o'clock  telegrams  were  sent  to  Ta- 
conia,  Port  Townsend  and  Portland  for  help.  The  firemen  of  Tacoma 
respon<led  promptly,  and  uhont  lorty  men  with  a  hose  cart  and  about 
eight  hundred  feet  of  hose  were  put  aboard  a  special  train,  U:>  which 
then.*  was  given  a  clear  track,  and  covcM'ed  the  distance^  in  fifty-eight 
minutes.  As  thev  dashed  into  town  thev  were  <i:reeted  with  cheers. 
They  got  to  work  at  once  and  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  check- 
ing the  spread  of  the  flames. 

Those  who  attempted  to  save  i)r()perty  met  with  only  i)artial  suc- 
cess. As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  goods  wer(»  hurried  indiscriminately 
into  the  streets,  and  were  there  injured  or  burned.  Many  things  were 
taken  to  the  wharvc^s,  there  to  be  overtaken  by  the  (ire.  Out  of  the 
great  stocks  which  were  so  rapi<lly  swei)t  by  the  (ire,  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  save  much.  Yet  in  three  particulars  there  was  effectual  preser- 
vation. These  were  in  tlie  Safe  Deposit  building,  and  in  safes;  on 
the  steamships ;  and  in  the  pocket.  Whatever  was  gotten  into  either 
of  these  respective  places  was  preserved.  At  the  Safe  Deposit  bills, 
notes  and  documents  were  deposited  in  gi'cat  numbers.  At  the 
wharves  were  the  two  steamships  Ancoit  and  Mvxiat.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  wharves  must  burn,  the  Anam,  under  Captain  Wal- 
lace, began  to  load  with  valuables,  much  of  it  Ix'ing  private  property. 
WHien  loaded  she  withdrew  into  the  bav  and  watched  the  wharves 
burn.  The  Mexico  loaded  with  merchandise  brought  from  the  stores 
in  dravs,  and  when  filled  also  drew  off  into  tlu*  bav.  The  hack  driv- 
ers  and  draymen  and  expressmen  worked  like  Trojans,  and  in  most 
cases  made  no  extortionate  charges. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  order,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  done 
without  great  effort.  Some  thirty  arrests  wc^re  made  for  theft.  A  case 
of  incendiarism  occurred  between  South  Third  and  South  Fourth 
streets,  on  Yesler  avenue,  where  a  man  was  seen  carrying  coals  into  a 
house  that  had  not  hoen  burned.     A  thief  who  snatched  a  purse  from 
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the  liantt  uf  a  laily  wtin  cliMst^d   l>y  thi-  inuli  uiiil  cit|'ti]rii<l.  aii'l  buroly'l 
asciiped  hsiigiiig  at  their  hands.     Chief  of  Police  Buttertield,  iiianntedin 
on  a  horse,  dirccU.'d  the  movements  of  the  jjolieo.     The  militia  wore 
called  out  at  soveii  o'clock  by  Colonel  JIainei<,  and  did  excellent  picket 
duty. 

Nobody  is  helieved  to  have  been  killed  dui-ing  the  in-ogresw  of  th«i 
fire.     There  were  many  thrilling  rescues,  us  where  Fred  Spencer,  of  j 
Port  Townseiid,  carried  ii  woman  out  of  the  Hiiencer  lodging  house  at'l 
the  peril  of  hie  Ufe ;  find  where  Daniel  Sullivan  hmught  a  child,  at  f 
groat  risk   to  himself,  from  n  lodging  house  on  Wushington  street.] 
Those  in  the  lodging  houses  on  the  flats  and  below  Yesler  avenue  J 
escajMxl  witii  tlieir  lives  only,  as  the  fire  was  swcepiug  around  tliwt  ] 
avenues  of  esuijie  on  both  sides.     In  a  miniber  of  eases  women,  over-  1 
eomo  with  heat  and  excitement,  fainted,  and  some  were  even  set  into 
convulsiou.s.    tiomv  of  thow  who  were  lading  their  buildings  were 
thrown  into  the  wildest  oxcitenient,  and  were  even  seen  to  wring  tlieir 
hands  and  tear  their  hair.    Others,  however,  wen-  |X!rft«lly  cool.    Mr. 
Frye,  who  owned  the  oj^era  house,  spoke  of  his  loss  in  a  jocular  way,,,! 
and  said  that  he  was  figuring  on  a  bill  of  iron  and  nails  for  a  uuv'l 
building. 

At  sunset  the  fire  was  within  bounds  but  was  still  terrible.  In  the 
gathering  darkness  it  resembled  a  volcanic  crater.  Far  into  the  night 
it  burned,  easting  such  a  glare  upon  the  Imy  as  to  throw  the  ship|)ing 
into  distint't  view.  The  coal  bunkei-s,  with  about  three  hundred  tons 
of  coal,  burned  the  longest.  During  the  night  a  throng  of  people 
from  the  lodging  houses  passed  Uj>  and  down  the  streets,  sjjcnding  the 
night  without  sleep,  while  some  sought  shelter  on  the  bill.  As  the 
night  was  warm,  there  was  no  sutt'ering.  Those  who  had  friends  or 
accjuaintances  were,  of  course,  well  provided  for. 

Such  was  the  beginning,  progress  and  end  of  the  fire.  Regarded 
in  itself,  the  aftiiir  was  wholly  accidental.  Tlier*;  was  no  sjiceial  dan- 
ger with  a  supply  of  water.  But,  (iiis  failing,  the  city  was  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  flames.  The  destruction  was,  however,  consider- 
ably limited  by  the  successful  opposition  to  the  flames  along  the  north 
and  east  sides.     By  the  exertions  of  the  expres.>jmen,  and  of  the  steam- 
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t»rs  in  tlie  l)iiy,  a  coii8ideral)U»  [)ortion  of  th<»  liouscliold  goods  in  the 
buildings  wa.s  saved.* 

HEGILATION'S  APTKK    TIIK    FIKK. 

The  situation  of  the  eity  innnediately  upon  the  night  of  the  sixtli 
was  sueli  «s  to  call  for  extraordinary  measures.  Th(»  entire  vicious 
eK'nuMit  was  unhoused  and  seatten^l  through  the  resi<h*nce  (juart^T. 
In  their  <lestitution  they  wouhl  he  certain  toeonnnit  <le}»redations  unless 
especially  guarded.  Furthermore,  tliere  were  many  others  needing 
shelter  and  food.  The  lodging  houses,  tlie  grociTies,  the  restaunuits, 
bakeries  and  meat  sho|>s  were  ([uiti^  largely  consumcMl.  Without  pub- 
lic provision  and  relief,  there  would  necessarily  be  suffering.  To  meet 
the  emergency  a  special  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  assemble  at 
the  court  house  at  eight  o'clock.  A  citizens'  (M)mmittee  was  ajjpointed 
to  swear  in  special  |)olic(S  and  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  city  in 
conjunction  with  the  police  and  militia.  The  following  were  selected  : 
I).  A.  McKenzi(%  chairman,  1).  E.  Durie,  Douglass  Young,  Frank 
Sedeh  N.  B.  Colt,  i).  OTIara,  P.  W.  Kochester,  T.  II.  Dempsey,  Alfred 
Garton,  C.  B.  Nichols,  ('.  II.  Kittingerand  l\  Corcoran.  The  commit- 
t^*e  swore  in  two  hundred  special  offi(rers,  who  did  effective  work  in 
keeping  order  during  the  evening  and  night. 

At  nine  o'clock,  while  the  fin*  was  still  raging  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  city,  Mayor  Moran  issue<l  the  following  order: 

"  AU  persons  found  on  the  streets  of  this  city  after  S  o'clock  p.  m.  without  the 
countersign,  wiU  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

**  AU  persons  found  stealing  or  otherwise  violating  the  law  will  be  arrested,  and, 
if  resisting  arrest,  will  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

**  All  saloons  are  hereby  ordered  to  close,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  license. 
No  person  will  be  allowed  to  sell  or  dispose  of  intoxicating  liquors  without  further 
orders. 

*'  All  militiamen  and  special  policemen  are  strictly  charged  to  enforce  the  above." 

*  From  Victoria,  B.  C,  help  was  sent  immediately,  Mayor  Grant  and  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department  Deasy  concurring.  The  steamer  PoUer  was  chartered  by  a  number 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  a  fire  engine  and  one  thousand  feet  of  hose,  with 
the  chief  and  a  company  of  twenty-two  men,  were  started.  The}'  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, until  half  past  four  the  next  morning,  but  did  valuable  work  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  flames  on  the  wharves.  From  Portland,  the  engine  Multnomah,  fully 
manned,  arrived  at  2:30  a.  m.  Fire  companies  from  Olympia,  Port  Townsend  and 
Snohomish  were  at  work  from  early  morning  to  midnight  of  the  seventh. 
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On  tile  morning  of  June  7th,  (bionei  Haines  onlerol  Conijtanies 
('  nnd  G  of  th«  First  Rogiment,  stalioiK-d  ropcctively  at  Tticonia  and 
Fort.  Blakely,  to  reiwirt  nt  Sedttle. 

Tile  saniL-  diiy  the  mayor  puLUslied  a  notiuo  for  the  relief  of  the 
dfslitiik^,  and  lo  provide  for  the  militiamen  and  others  on  duly,  na 
follows : 

"Indies  at*  re([ueatcd  tu  render  uasistmifc  in  prcpuriiig  nicnls  for  uiililiamcn  aud 
nlhere  eng'aged  in  (guarding  the  city. 

"  Provisions  will  be  funiiBhed  at  Uie  expense  of  tlic  city. 

"  Persons  desiring  to  render  assistance  will  please  report  at  the  Armory. 

"  All  persons  haviiiu  arms  saitable  for  policemen  and  special  officers  will  report 
that  fact  to  Colonel  J.  C.  Haines,  conitnandant,  at  tlie  Armory. 

"  All  artns  will  he  well  taken  care  of  and  r«Iurued  after  use." 

The  Armory  hpcnme  tlu'  genpra!  hfndqiinrtera  of  t\w  inilitiiry  and 
ivlii'f  du))nrtinc'nts.  I'crniits  Wt'i-e  i!*!*uc<i  next  niorniti^;  nllou-iiig 
Iiersoiis  to  remove  goods  that  wore  stored  in  the  streets  or  to  work  in 
the  rubbish  of  thu  destmyod  buUditigs,  but  us  somt'  of  these  wore 
thought  to  hftvp  fallen  into  the  hands  of  irpesponsiblf  eharacters,  the  ■ 
[dan  WHS  discarded.  On  t)ie  next  day  fJovenior  Moore  arrived  from 
the  capital,  and,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  commander  of  the  National  ■ 
Guard  of  Wiisliington,  issuod  an  order  that  Colonel  Haines  have  fidl 
authority  to  commntid  the  ser\'ice  of  all  members  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment, and  that  transportation  for  the  service  be  furnished.  At  11  a. 
m.  Company  ('  reported  for  duty,  and  at  1:30  ]i.  m.  Company  G 
reported.  Comjianies  B,  D  and  E,  who  had  Iwen  on  duty  all  night, 
were  thus  relieved.  Several  days  later  Company  H,  of  Vaneouver,  was 
added  to  the  force  on  duty.* 

•The  officers  statinued  at  the  Armory  were  the  fonowing:  CoU'nel,  J.  C.  Haines, 
commanding  the  First  regiment;  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  W.  Scott,  First  Regiment; 
Captain  Joseph  Green.  Company  B;  Captain  K.  M,  Carr,  Company  E;  Captain  W.J. 
Fife,  Company  C;  Captain  C.  L.  F.  KellogK,  Company  E;  Captain  Joseph  Philtlps, 
Company  G:  First  Lieulenant  \V.  Ci.  Sharpe,  adjutant;  First  Lieutenant  L.  R.  Daw- 
son. Company  B;  First  Lieutenant  A  1'.  Hrown,  Company  1);  Second  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Gorhani.  Company  D;  First  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Tho'-nell,  Company  E;  First  Lieuten- 
ant F.  J.  Grant,  <(»arternia^ter.  First  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Hatfield,  commissary;  First 
Lieutenant  Davis  Dickson,  Company  G:  Second  Lieutenant  Freeman  Smith,  Com- 
pany G;  First  Lieutenant  I'.  I'.  Walsh.  Company  C;  Second  Lieutenant  I.  M.  Howelt, 
Company  C, 

Tlie  soldierly  bearing  aud  strict  discipline  of  the  militia  was  remarked  by  everj' 
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Meiisures  for  relief  were  no  less  prompt.  The  generosity  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  neighboring  cities,  particularly  of  Taeoma,  offered  with- 
out ostentation  and  prompted  by  friiMidliness  alone,  will  not  he  (juiekly 
forgotten.  J.  A.  Hatfield  was  api)ointe<l  eommissary,  and  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  loaded  vehicles  began  to  appear  before 
his  quarters,  and  until  ten  at  night  he  was  kej)t  luisy  taking  care  of 
the  supplies.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  steamer  Quick'Hfep 
arrived  from  Tacoma  with  a  full  load  ;  at  nine  came  the  (.'lara  Brown, 
from  the  same  place,  and  at  six  in  tlie  evening  tin*  (^uickMep  came 
with  another  load.  Froni  Port  Townscnd  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver 
Wolcott  came  up  with  twenty  tons  of  provisions  and  blankets,  with 
news  that  more  was  soon  to  be  ready.  At  two  o'clock  a  special  train 
from  Tacoma  arrived  bringing  a  hirge  party  of  Tacoma  i>eople,  not 
only  with  provisions,  but  i>reparcd  to  st't  up  (piartcrs  and  receive  and 
wait  upon  the  suilerers.  With  the  utmost  kindness  they  assured  the 
authorities  that  the  business  men  of  their  city  hcid  am]>le  supplies  at 
their  command  and  needeil  onlvto  becommandcMl  in  order  to  forward 
all  that  was  needed.  Thev  sccuhmI  a  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Universitv  streets  and  there  erect(Ml  a  tent  thirtv  bv  twentv 
feet,  furnished  with  tables  and  ston^l  with  provisions.  Arrangements 
were  made  here  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  no  less  than  to  feed  six 
thousand  people  a  day  so  long  as  niMcssary.* 


*The  names  of  the  Tacoma  relief  committee  were  as  foUows:  David  Wilson,  com- 
mander; H.  C.  Wallace,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Hyron  Barlow,  chairman;  A.  C.  Smith, 
Walter  Thompson,  W.  H.  Pritchard,  K  B.  Cushin^^.  C.  O.  Claypool,  T.  O.  Abbott, 
Thos.  Carroll,  J.  A.  Frace,  H.  P.  Hoagland,  Harry  Sliorp,  W.  C.  Sharpstein,  J.  P.  Hooey, 
J.  W.  Anderson,  J.  P.  Conley,  Henry  Drum,  P.  A.  Paulson,  Harry  Lowe,  Lewis  Foss, 
W.  P.  Sunberg,  Clifford  Viant,  Frank  Carroll,  ().  K.  Spooner,  J.  B.  Cromwell,  Scott 
Hewitt,  A  .C.  Brokaw,  C.  A.  Dorme,  O.  B.  Hayden,  H.  R.  Cox,  Will  Grier,  A.  F. 
Stafford,  Herbert  Griggs,  R.  B.  Lehman,  I.  B.  Keats,  H.  Wilson,  Charles  Uhlman,  H. 
C.  Huston,  Geo.  Chandler,  Y.  C.  Blalock,  T.  B.  Wallace. 


one,  army  officers  and  members  of  the  Grand  Army  saying  that  they  behaved  like 
veterans.  Strict  orders  were  given  by  the  officers  that  no  persons  should  be  allowed 
within  the  burnt  district  without  giving  the  countersign.  In  only  one  case  was  it 
reported  that  the  order  was  disregarded,  the  wonl  being  required  of  strangers  and 
acquaintances  alike. 


The  ladies  of  the  city  reapomlM  nobly  to  the  call  of  (Ik-  iiinyor, 
and  on  the  seventh  fed  no  k'.'w  thim  six  thousand  penple.* 

On  the  eightli  n»  iiiftiiy  iis  ten  thousand  were  fed  nt  Un-  Aniinry 
by  tlie  ladies.  Anion;;  the  ivcipients  of  the  iHJiinty  were  many  China- 
luwn.  As  iniiy  well  be  aupposod,  tho  incals  were  not  Jn  every  ease 
8er%-ed  in  great  formality,  but  they  Wfi-e  Huhstantial,  and  great  pride 
was  tiiken  in  iiavin;;  tlie  linen  as  pure  as  ]Kis8ibie.  It  was  found  thiil 
some  who  were  in  need  did  not  kjiow,  or  were  not  able  to  reach,  the 
place  of  assistance,  and  a  committee  of  sixteen  were  apixjinted  to 
investigate  and  bring  in  those  thus  silufltcd.  This  eomniittee  wna 
conipoaed  of  W.  V.  Kinehart,  eliairinan ;  E,  W.  Melse,  seeretnry ;  D. 
B.  Waitb  C.  B.  Bagley,  C,  A.  Wright,  F.  A.  Pontius.  \V.  IX  Ok^'g.  E. 
W.  Cragin,  A,  Amunds,  Wm.  Canies,  G.  T.  Michel,  S.  M.  Kobbinjs  C. 
S.  t^ileiison,  B.  B.  Freed,  G.  X.  Alexander  and  I.  W,  McGee. 

A  considerable  number  were  found  who  had  not  as  yet  been  pro- 
vidt^d  for.  These  wei-e,  in  a  number  of  ciiseft,  women  who  were  sick. 
Sleeping  accommodations  as  well  as  food  were  provided.  As  a  nvim- 
ber  of  days  passed  it  was  unavoidable  that  some  conaiderable  number 
of  those  who  were  able  to  provide  for  their  iieco^eities  at  tlie  stores  or 
restaurants — which  in  most  canes  made  no  extra  charges — began  to 
depend  upon  the  free  Ijibles,  find  the  policy  of  ofi'ering  work  and  ]tay 
instead  of  food  wa,-!  adopted  as  soon  as  practicable.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  few  eases  of  unworthincs-s,  inealculable  good  was  done  by  the 
bounty  of  the  public  and  the  charity  of  the  ladies.*! 

'Among  the  ladies  who  assisted  in  this  work  were  Mrs.  M.  B.  Handsalcer,  Mrs. 
■  Maude  Clark.  Mrs.  Jeniiie  Perron,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Vennon,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Maberg,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Greene,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Roliert  Russell,  Mrs.  Hazard,  Mrs,  Clark  Davis, 
Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Boardniau,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Talbert.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Begardus,  Mrs. 
Frank  Lee,  Mrs.  I,.  Bryant,  and  Misses  Emma  Allen,  H.  E.  Hoskins,  M.  I.  ScoU,  Lot- 
tie Scott,  I.ulu  Hendry.  M.  E.  Kobeson,  Lillie  White,  Nettie  Perrin,  Lottie  Twonson, 
F.  Parsons,  O,  M,  Bailey,  Ella  Patton,  Miunie  Schlegel,  Mattie  Kilwortli,  Ida  Vroo- 
man,  Jennie  Houghton,  Helen  II.  Paige,  F,  Parsons,  Miss  Newhurg,  Miss  Kelly  and 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Callahan. 

t*As  additional  names  of  these  noble  ladies  the  following,  who  reported  to  relieve 
those  first  on  the  ground,  should  be  inserted:  Mesilanies  Haskins,  Brown,  Dearborn, 
Spaulding.  Flynn,  Ida  Dearborn,  R.  Popple.  A,  E.  Hathaway,  L,  S.  Willis,  Sarah 
Hall,  F.  L.  Walkins,  Mary  Chandler,  Hinnifln,  Josenbaus.  Scott,  Randolph,  and 
Misses  A.  Sansen.  Kate  Pierce,   Minnie  Mattison,  Ella  Claughley,  A.   S.  'V^'illia]I]s, 
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Among  others  doing  all  in  their  power  t4)  relieve  destitution  should 
be  mentioned  CapUiin  Brown,  who,  with  his  steamer  tlie  Clara  Broini, 
went  to  all  points  along  the  S()un<l  gathering  up  eonlrilnitions  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  eommittee  without  charge.  He  also  brought 
an  excursion  from  Taeoma  and  turned  the  proceeds  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. Wm.  C.  Meydenbauer,  upon  getting  his  bakery  in  operation 
once  more,  sent  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread  to  the  committee. 
Other  bakers  did  likewise.  The  I^igct  Mill  company  sent  a  cargo  of 
provisions  by  their  steamer,  the  Yakiiiui.  Henry  Villard  made  a 
short  visit  and  encouraged  the  people  by  saying  that  their  old  time 
grit  and  enti^rprise  would  defy  this  ealainity  also,  and  that  th(»  fire 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  He  promised  to  use  his  inHuenc(*  to  get  a 
reduction  of  rates  to  help  the  city  ri'build,  and  afterwanls  amply 
reileemed  his  promise. 

The  Tacomans  kept  open  their  tent  and  sp(»edily  erected  others  for 
lodging  accommodations.  They  stayed  l)V  Seattle,  some  days  feeding 
fully  three  thousand  persons.  Twenty  cooks  and  half  as  many  dish- 
washers were  rcxjuired.  In  recogniti(;n  of  their  fraternal  fidelity  the 
Seattle  city  council  passed  tlie  warmest  ri*sohitions  of  gratitude, 
expressing  eternal  friendship  for  Taconia  and  her  people. 

When  subscriptions  were  linally  closed  it  was  found  that  Taeoma 
had  sent  a  value  of  nearlv  twenty  thousand  dollars  besides  ixq-sonal 
service.  San  Francisco  sent  ten  thousand  dollars  at  once;  ()lyinj)ia, 
one  thousand  ;  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  four  thousand  ;  Portland  made 
in  the  course  of  time  a  considi^rablc  donation.  The  utmost  liberality 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  business  correspondents  at  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  the  East  as  to  furnishing  new  stocks  of  goods  and 
making  new  accounts  for  old  obligations.     Nowhere  was  there  numi- 


Moore,  Jennings,  Sohwatka,  Maude  Wood,  Myrta  Bagley,  Sprague,  Rochester, 
Graves,  Iva  Ghormley,  Grace  Youngman,  and  Zanette  Baxter;  also  Mesdames  Brown, 
Daniels,  Boone,  Bush,  Burwell,  Niesz,  Gould,  Levy,  Baum,  Lidsley,  Herron,  Alelt, 
Ball,  McComb,  Smith,  Daultou,  Pautliig,  Black,  Sanders  and  Calvert,  and  Misses 
Ward,  Cass,  Gilbert,  Chandler,  Illig,  Robeson,  Bettinger  and  Bagley.  New  faces  at 
the  eleventh  hour  are  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  R.  P.  Daniels.  Mrs.  I^tliel  Carter,  Mrs.  Addie 
Hanley,  Miss  Ada  Sprague,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Tcorge.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Chandler,  Mrs  M.  T.  Goss 
and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Coomer. 
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rested  the  sliglitest  dbtpouitiou  to  hinder  the  re-establiahment  of  tho 
Seattle   houac^s.     On  the  contrary',  tho  disposition   w&s  to  aid   and 

enponragt"  the  husincss  nmn  (if  yeattle. 


Ml    IMl'KdVEMKXT, 


Biifore  the  Kre  luid  eciisod   burning,  a   meeting  of  cittzeno 
called  til  consider  tho  sitiiatitm  and  to  take  st^jis  for  the  eoiltinuanctl 
and  iirotoetiun  of  business,     A  number  of  i^erioua  queiitionH  natup-f 
ftlly  present*^!  themselves,     Should  t!ie  city  itermit  the  eivctiou  otm 
wooden  buildings  temporarily  for  the  ncconimodatiou  of  husinesafl 
Should  the  destruction  of  tho  buildings  be  tukon  advantage  of  tarn 
widen  and  straighten  the  main  Htre(<ta?    Something  of  the  int{>ntiong4 
of  the  property  owiiei's  it  was  desirable  tfl  know,  so  that  tlic  prui;pi>d 
of  the  business  ne^ds  for  the  rest  of  the  season  might  be  better  coI-J 
tiulattid.     The  ability  and  disposition  of  tho  banks  to  furnish   tiiono] 
for  rebuilding  needed  also  to  lio   known.     To   discover   llie  drift  and) 
puq>oses  of  the  eitizens  on  these   ijuostions  a  meeting  was  called 
take  place  at  the  First  Regiment  Armory   iit  ik'ven   o'elock  on   th«3 
morning  of  the  seventh. 

;Vt  the  liour  appointed  five  or  six  hnndivd  of  the  business  men 
assembled,  and  then  occurred  a  meeting,  tlie  records  of  which,  read 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  The  business  men  of  Seattle  seem  at  that  moment  to  have 
been  endowed  witli  prescience,  and  their  impromptu  disposition  of  the 
grave  matters  before  them  was  directed  by  a  certain  spontaneous 
sagacity  that  could  not  have  been  improved  upon.  The  secret  of  both 
these  results  was  iloubtless  tluit  in  the  midst  of  the  disaster  all  was 
forgotten  except  the  determination  to  build  the  city  again  and  to  take 
at  once  such  measuix's  as  would  result  in  the  highest  public  good. 
The  old  Seattle  spirit  was  once  more  alive.  While  the  hearts  of  all 
were  moved  by  tliesi-  lurgc  ideas,  wbiitli  all  were  united  in  acting  upon 
before  personal  or  .selfish  iTilcn-st  cinuc  in  U>  mar  their  unity,  almost 
anytJiing  could  be  done,  Seattle  is  peculiarly  a  city  whose  policy  has 
been  directed  by  the  voice  of  tlie  peiii)le  at  tlie  public  meeting. 

Tho  asscnddagi-  was  coinpust'il  of  tueii  who  hail  just  lost  hcavilj- 
by  the  fire,  but  it  was  remarke<l  that  men  never  looked  more  cheer- 
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ful  or  buoyant.  Upon  the  call  to  order  Mavor  Moran  announced  that 
the  city  council,  which  would  meet  in  the  evening,  wished  to  know 
before  taking  the  action  made  necessary  by  the  fire,  what  was  the 
wish  of  the  citizens  as  to  permitting  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden 
strueturas  within  the  fire  limits,  and  whether  they  desired  the  straight- 
ening and  widening  of  the  })rincipal  streets.  An  almost  unanimous 
expression  was  made  that  tln^re  should  be  no  wooden  shanties  allowed, 
that  the  streets  should  be  improved  and  that  all  action  should  be 
t4iken  on  the  presum})tion  that  Seattle  was  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  most 
substantial  manner. 

Judge  J.  P.  Iloyt  was  first  called  upon.  As  a  leading  financier 
his  views  and  advice  Wi're  opportune.  After  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  housing  the  business  in  some  manner,  he  a<lde(l,  "We  meet  to-(biy 
in  the  presence  of  a  calamity,  but  the  people  of  S(nittle  will  rise  and 
pull  together  as  they  have  always  done  when  danger  faced  them  in 
the  past.  Within  five  years  they  will  have  built  a  city  that  will  stand 
forever  as  a  monument  to  their  enterprise.  The  banks  may  be 
depended  upon  to  aid  with  all  their  power."  Thi'  Judge  and  the 
banks  were  heartilv  cheered. 

G.  Morris  Haller,  l)eing  next  called  upon,  said  that  he  was  unquali- 
fiedly op}>osed  to  wooden  structures  and  added,  '*  We  want  to  straighten 
out  the  cross  streets;  we  want  to  put  Front  street  right  through.  The 
property  owners  should  giv(^  u[>  twelvi*  feet  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
making  a  fine  thoroughfare  ninety  feet  wide." 

Jacob  Furth  said:  *' The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
look  upon  the  fire  as  an  actual  benefit.     I  say  we  shall  have  a  finer 

city  than  before,  not  within  five  years,  l)ut  in  eighteen  months 

I  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  of  this  city." 

Governor  Ferry  feared  it  would  work  a  hardship  to  compel  all 
property  owners  to  build  at  once  of  stone  or  brick,  but  closed  by  say- 
ing,"  This  has  been  called  a  great  catastrophy.  I  don't  think  so.  1 
heard  a  stranger  say  '1  ntner  kninv  n  live,  go-ahea<l  city  that  was 
injured  by  a  fire.'  That's  the  kind  of  a  city  Seattle  is.  Already  it  is 
rising  from  its  ashes.  As  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  this  city  I  will 
tell  vou  that  vesterdav  afternoon,  when  the  walls  of  his  hoti*l  had 
fallen  in  and  his  house  was  fast  going  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  John 
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Culliiw  saif!  Ui  me,  '  Tomorrow,  Governor,  I  will  ask  plans  for  a  i)et- 
ler  iiotol  tliflii  that  pvct  was.'  Now  let  me  say  tliat  thowe  who  wish 
to  huihl  hricks  can  got  mom-y  of  the  hanks  hi^rc,  and  when  they  nin 
low  wi-  cim  get  all  the  money  we  want  in  San  Kraneiw-o."  The  jp)V- 
ernor  expresstil  tiio  spntimcnt  o(  all  in  siiyiiig  tliat  Front  street  must 
ho  made  nhietyfeet  wide. 

Aiij;its  Afai-Icintosh  iironiised  for  the  hanks  that  they  would  not 
make  money  from  the  niis^fortunes  of  the  [leople.  Heaaonnhlo  soeurity 
was  111!  tlioy  wished. 

Judge  J.  K.  Irfwis  made  a  clianieterislic  8i)eech  in  resjwuse  t«j  an 
unthiisitistie  call.     He  said  :   "The  resulls  of  this  fire  will  determine 

the  metal  of  the  iroople  of  Seattle I  havu't  got  nuicli 

money,  hut  I've  got  enough  to  oonimenco  rebuilding  as  soon  us  the 
liricks  get  cold  ;  and  I'll  build  longer  and  higher  and  lietter,  and  so 
will  all  of  us.  Seattle  does  everytliing  on  a  grand  .seale;  when  we 
have  II  tire  we  have  the  biggest  one.  and  now  we'll  go  t«  work  ami 
huild  the  higgest  and  grandest  city.  My  friend,  Guy  Phiuney,  has 
men  at  work  in  the  smoking  tn>nches  now,  and  will  commence  laj-ing 
stone  to-[nori-ow  morning.  CJeorge  Frye  has  let  the  contnict  and  will 
have  n  better  opprn  house  within  sixlv  diiys.  Tiilk  about  defeat' 
why  you  can't  kill  this  town.  We've  fought  a  great  monopoly ;  we've 
fought  water — would  to  God  we'd  had  more  of  it  yesterday — and  now 
we  won't  let  a  fire  eon<]uer  us.  In  eighteen  months  we  will  have  a 
straight  row  of  briek  i)alaet.s  for  our  merchants,  in  a  straight  line  from 
Stet-ion  it  Post's  sawmill  to  lielltown,  and  the  glories  of  the  new  Seattle 
will  ecli|j.se  the  brighte.-'t  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine." 

Judge  Ilanlbrd  now  rose  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
waterfront  i]uestion  and  of  replatting  the  city.  In  closing  he  said : 
"  Seattle  lias  not  burned  uji.  The  men — the  bone  and  sinew  of  Seattle 
— are  here.  We  have  our  families;  our  houses  are  saved,  and  in 
eighteen  moutlis  we  shall  have  a  grander  city  than  we  have  ever  dared 
to  dream  of"  lie  moved  that  a  connniltee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
assist  tile  council  in  replatfing  the  city. 

Speaking  to  this  motion,  ex-(iovernor  Sijuire  favored  improvement 
aiul  ui'-icd  that  tiny  build  from  the  Ixitlom  up.  He  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  destitute.',  and  pledged  five  huu- 
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cired  dollars  for  their  ex})onscs  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  siiid  on 
<jIosing,  "  Let  me  say  that,  although  I  have  only  a  few  hundriMl  dollars 
in  the  bank,  my  credit  is  good,  and  I  will  rebuild  every  one  of  my 
l)uildings  that  was  burned." 

Judge  Hanford's  motion  was  [»asse<l  amid  great  enthusiasm,  and 
Haller's  motion  not  to  allow  anv  wood  in  the  fire  limits  was  carried 
with  uproarious  unanimity.  A  relief  connnittee  of  five,  with  the  Mayor 
as  chairman,  was  provided.  The  announcement  that  Tacoma  had 
raised  a  relief  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  an  hour,  was  loudlv 
cheered  and  the  sum  was  gratefully  accepted,  though  it  was  the  senti- 
ment that  Seattle  should  ask  nothing.  A  (lucstion  was  asked  whether  to 
forward  money  which  had  been  raised  previous  to  the  tire  for  the  relief 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  then  suffering  from  a  disastrous  flood.  It 
was  decideil  to  send  it,  notwithstanding  the  necessities  of  Seattle's  own 
j)eople. 

At  the  evening  met^ting  citizens  were  invited  to  take  part  with  the 
council.  The  conclusions  of  the  morning  were  carried  without  dis- 
sent. No  wood  should  Ik;  allowed  in  the  burned  district.  Business 
might  be  done  in  tents,  upon  special  ]>ermit  of  tlu^  city  officers,  but  no 
saloons  need  aj)ply.  Any  tents  erected  without  permission  should  be 
torn  down. 

The  committee  on  re-i)latting  was  constituted  as  follows:  \V.  E. 
Boone,  Thomas  Ewing,  C.  II.  llanford,  (J.  M.  llaller  and  J.  V.  Iloyt. 
The  relief  committee  was  composed  of  the  Afayor,  r.r-o///c'/o;  E.  P.  Ferry, 
Thos.  Burke,  J.  R.  Lewis  and  G.  II.  Ileilbron.  The  payment  to  the 
committee  of  Gov.  S(juire's  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
hundred  dollars  from  William  Cochrane,  led  the  list.  Judge  Lewis 
afterwards  made  a  private  contribution  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  necessity  of  accommodating  business  and  commerce,  to  be  n)et 
in  the  manner  indicated  at  these  meetings,  was  most  jiressing.  Unless 
stores  were  opened  trade  would  necessarily  go  to  other  points  and  the 
city  would  suffer  greatly.  TcMits,  with  plank  flooring,  were  soon 
obtained  and  spread.  Within  five  days  snowy  lines  of  canvas  began 
to  cover  the  blackened  blocks,  and  l>efore  a  fortnight  business  was 
crowding  the  streets  as  before.  During  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  through  the  autumn  and  winter  business  was  thus  housed. 
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Mudi  vftlual'lo  pro|>ert;V  wits  saveil  from  iiilferiiip,  and  the  proper 
persona  wore  BllownrJ  to  seiinih  the  ruins  for  vahinWea  and  to  open 
safcjf  without  ilisturlmnce.  On  the  i-leveiith,  as  the  guni-d  Wiis  U.-<njiii- 
iiig  worn  out  by  raiistant  ser\-ice,  it  was  deemed  safe  lo  withdraw 
them  ami  Ifavt'  t\w  distrit-t  to  the  iwliw.  In  a  short  time  thousands 
of  people  wen*  on  the  grounds,  the  grcnter  number  saying  that  they 
wore  in  search  of  nslics.  But  it  was  socni  apparent  that  tlie  vicious 
cInsseH  were  in  the  majority  and  that  their  object  was  to  find  valuables 
— monoy,  gold  articles,  plate,  etc.  The  crowd  soon  developed  into  an 
unruly  mob  beyond  tlio  control  of  tlie  police.  Tiie  tiiilitary  guard 
was  therefore  speedily  recalled,  and  a  body  of  relic  hutiterp  that  the 
police  i-ould  not  move,  was  Bi^ut  out  of  thu  burnt  district  in  short  order 
by  thp  advance  of  two  columns  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Ciuard  duty  was  then  continued  until  the  city  authorities  were  pre- 
pared to  uuforce  order,  (.Considering  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the 
numbers  of  all  clasaea  turned  loose  and  the  amount  of  property 
exposi'd,  the  order  maintained  during  this  period  was  remarkably 
good.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  National  Guard  and  all  its 
officer!). 
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Work  of  Rebuilding  the  City— Growth  in  Population  and  Wealth— Sad  Circnmstanccs 
Connected  with  tlie  Death  of  Dr.  T.  T.  Minor  and  G.  Morris  Haller— Their  Loss 
a  Public  Calamity— .Adoption  of  a  New  City  Charter- Outlook  for  the  Fcture  of 
Seattle. 

NO  tinu'  was  lost  in  making  efforts  to  rebuild.  Reasons  for  begin- 
ninj;  at  om-c  wen-  iiunieron.s  ami  good.  In  the  ru!?h  of  business 
in  tlic  city  al  the  time,  every  day's  dclny  in  getting  back  on  the  old 
footing  mean!  loss.  I'.vi'ii  more,  in  u  lime  of  sudi  expansion,  the 
failuiv  to  aeconimiHlate  those  seeking  openings  liere  would  mean  the 
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loss  of  growth.  A  still  inoiv  urgcMit  ivnsoii  for  haste*  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  while  money  for  rebuilding  could  be  readily  obtained  if  there 
was  to  be  such  general  improvement  as  to  make  certain  the  m(*tro{K)l- 
itan  character  of  SeattUs  little  could  be  borrowe<l  for  a  grade  of  work 
inferior  to  that  whi<*h  had  been  swept  awav.  The  citv  was  looked 
upon  by  outsiders  as  consisting  of  its  men,  and,  if  they  showed  spirit 
and  energy,  that  was  sufficient  security.  But  without  this  demonstra- 
tion there  was  no  foundation  for  credit.  The  situation  was  realized 
from  the  moment  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  became  certain,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  embers  began  to  cool,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  begun,  and  was  continued  without  interruption  until  the  ruins 
had  l)een  replaced  with  large  and  stately  buildings  and  the  business 
district  of  the  citv  was  once  more  a  scene  of  commercial  activity. 
Indeed,  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  Seattle  was  rebuilt 
wa*^  phenomenal  and  almost  without  precedent.  KightetMi  months 
after  the  great  disaster,  all  traces  of  it  had  been  nMnoved.  Where 
woollen  buildings  had  formerly  stood  were  massive  buildings  of  brick. 
Where  brick  buildings  had  been  were  palaces  of  commen-e,  the  supe- 
riors of  which  but  few  cities  possess. 

Thus  Seattle  once  more  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist  and  its 
ability  to  ])rosper.  It  had  previously  shown  its  superiority  to  disas- 
ter and  opposition.  It  now  rose  superior  to  the  scourge  of  fire.  The 
disaster  did  not  end  the  era  of  prosperity  and  ra[>id  growth.  It  only 
marked  an  epoch  in  that  era.  The  city  continuetl  to  grow.  The 
population  increased  more  rai)idly  than  ever  before.  New  enterprises 
were  set  in  motion  and  newindu.stries  inaugurated.  Not  content  with 
recovering  the  ground  lost,  the  city  attained  a  i)osition  far  in  advance 
of  any  that  it  had  previously  reached.  Indetnl,  the  prosperity  was 
such  that  many,  attributing  it  all  to  the  fire,  were  led  to  look  upon 
that  event  as  a  blessing  rather  than  as  a  calamity. 

In  the  midst  of  its  prosi>erity  Seattle  was  stricken  with  sorrow  by 
the  untimely  death  of  two  of  its  most  prominent  and  respected  citi- 
zen.s  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Minor  and  (1.  Morris  Haller.  Th(\se  gentle- 
men, accompanied  by  Lewis  Cox,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  llaller,  left 
Seattle  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  th(^  last  week  of  November,  1889. 
After  several  days  of  indifferent  sport  near  the  mouth  ot  the  Stilla- 
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guaiiiiHli  i-ivor,  iii  Siioliomit-li  ooiinty,  llioy  deterininiKi  in  go  Ui  Whid- 
bey  islam],  hoping  to  Imve  Iwtter  sucwsa  tliere.  Iii  the  afternoon  of  I 
December  2d,  they  left  StBiiwootf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  StilhigiituuUli, 
in  their  canons,  intending  to  eroB«  lo  the  isluml,  »  distance  of  tliirlccn 
miles.  The  wat«3rs  here  art-  somewhat  treacherous  owing  to  erosa-cur- 
rotits  tind  tidi'-rijts,  and,  in  nttemitlinj;  to  cross  ihuni  in  their  frail 
canooH,  the  three  gentlemen  were  enttjring  upon  a  most  dangerous 
undertaking.  They  di<l  not  rewlixe  this.  liow«v«r,  and  gtiily  bade 
good-by  to  those  who  watched  tliem  leave  tlie  landing  at  Stanwood. 

They  were  neviT  agivin  seen  aiivu.  A  full  wwk  pMssitl  after  tlieir 
di8api>eftrance  before  any  anxiety  was  felt  in  regard  u^  them  at  So-at- 
tle.  When  sevend  moi-o  days  hiid  pafMcd  without  their  return,  how- 
ever, their  f^iend!^  bcoftnie  thoroughly  alarmed.  Scftith  jmrties  were  ■ 
firganiKod  and  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  what  fait- had  befallen 
the  ili-sturn^d  huntt-rs.  After  some  dftys  of  inleniie  anxiety,  the 
canoes  in  which  they  had  sailed  were  cast  upon  tlie  beach.  A  few 
other  articles  known  to  liave  belonged  to  members  of  the  party  were 
recovered.  All  hope  of  the  safety  of  the  missing  onns  was  then 
abandoned  and  the  city  gave  itself  up  U*  griof, 

Dr,  Minor  and  Mr.  Haller  had  occupied  positions  of  the  utnuHt 
importance  in  Seattle  and  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Dr.  Minor 
wa.s  one  of  the  acknowledged  leadei-s  of  the  Re|)ublican  party  in  the 
state.  He  had  served  a-s  mayor  of  .Seattle  and  as  a  menilwr  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state.  For  yeare  he 
had  been  a  })roniinent  leader  in  Seattle  and  no  imjwrtjint  move  was 
nmdc  in  busines.s,  in  politics  or  in  social  affairs  without  his  approval 
and  co-operation.  Mr.  Haller,  though  a  younger  man  than  his  com- 
panion on  the  unfortunate  hunting  cxi)edition,  was  scarcely  less 
prominent.  He  occupied  a  liigh  jiosition  in  business  circles  and  in 
society.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  was  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  his  jiai'ty.  The  death  of  two  sucli  men  was  justly 
regarded  as  n  calamity  to  the  slate.  IJotli  honses  of  the  legi.-lature. 
which  was  then  in  sc.^fiou,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  sorrow 
jnid  .'iynipathy.  On  Sunday,  December  loth,  memorial  services  were 
held  at  the  First  Regiment  -Vrmory  in  Seattle.  The  menibei"s  of  the 
legislature  and  large  delegations  from  the  ditlei-eut  cities  on  the  Sound 
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weiv  in  atteiidaner.  TIk*  entire  state  was  siricken  witli  s<ht()W  and 
Sejittle  was  lx)we(l  in  grief  as  if  in  tlie  presence  of  some  great  national 
calaniitv. 

Si?veral  weeks  later  the  body  of  Mr.  Ilaller  was  rcn-overed  and  thai 
of  Mr.  Cox  was  also  found  where  it  had  been  cast  upon  the  beach.  No 
further  trace  of  Dr.  Minor  was  ever  found. 

Tliis  w^as  the  latest  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last,  tragic  episode  in 
Seattle's  history. 

In  October,  1890,  tlu^  city  adoi>ted  a  new  charter.  It  had  been 
found  that  the  form  of  goyernnient  which  had  been  satisfactory  to 
Seattle  in  its  yillage  days  was  inadeiiuate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
great  and  growing  city.  A  charter  commission  consisting  of  thir- 
teen of  the  most  prominent  citizens  was  therefore  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  state  law,  and  after  seyeral  wi*eks  of  deliberation  it  submit- 
ted a  charter  for  the  future  goyernnient  of  the  city.  This  was  ado})ted 
by  the  yoters  at  an  election  held  on  October  1st,  IHJM),  and  Harry 
White,  w^ho  had  been  a  member  of  the  city  council  under  the  old  goy- 
ernment,  was  chosen  as  the  first  mayor  under  the  new. 

The  new  system  of  goyernment  is  still  on  trial  and  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  that  which  it 
succeeded.  However  that  may  l>e,  nobody  who  has  sympathetically 
followed  the  story  of  Seattle  from  its  scttltMuc^nt  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  to  its  present  position  of  commanding  great- 
ness, can  doubt  that  this  chosen  city  is  destine<l  to  win  in  the  future 
greiiter  victories  than  it  has  w(m  in  the  i)ast,  or  that  its  loyal,  coura- 
geous and  enter})rising})eople  will  continue  to  bear  forward  the  banner 
of  progress  which  they  have  borne  so  loftily  in  the  years  that  wer(\ 
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I'llMMKRCIAL    DBVKl.orMKST  AMi    I.KSICK.VT.    GROWTH. 

Character  of  KBriy  Comnierce — Tlic  Lumber  Trade — Developineiil  of  Coal  Mining — 
Veakf's  Mill  and  its  Effect  upon    Horly   Growth  of  Seattle— Early  Merchauts— 
Statistics  Relating  to  Grain,  Coal  Hnd   I.uraber— I'eriod  of  General  Ctnumerce — 
Report  of  Governor  Squire — Volume  of  Exports — Tonnage  of  Vessels  Engaged   1 
in  Trade — Preseut  Conditiou  of  llie  Commercial  Interests  of  Seattle. 

THK  coininorcial  ilevelopiiiciit  of  SeattU:  hiiH  Iwori  signiticaiit  uiwiJ 
characteristic  of  tin-  city.  A«  oiii;  of  iiiuny  points  along  tl« 
almost  illiiniUble  waters  of  Piigct  Soiiml.  witli  its  two  thousuiid  mile* 
of  shore  iiiie,  mo^t  of  which  is  quiet  find  shelkTcd.  Ihi^  city  had  aij 
first  no  pre-eminence  over  any  one  of  the  scori'  of  milling  and  coaling:] 
stations  between  the  Straits  of  .liuin  dp  Fucii  and  Budd's  inlet.  The 
character  of  the  business  done  in  the  eadiest.  tind  even  up  to  the  pn 
eut,  times  did  not  favor,  and  indeed  almost  positively  forbade  tlie  con-' 
oontration  of  business  at  any  oiio  [K)int,  Thu  vcascla  llr^t  entering 
the  Straitii  for  piling  and  square  timl)ers  hove  to  in  any  hay  where  the 
forest  trees  overhung  (bf  wiiter  iind  where  a  foree  of  settlers  or 
Indians  could  ho  obtained  to  fell  the  trees  and  handle  the  logs.  When, 
a  few  years  later,  the  pioneers  of  the  lumber  business  began  ei-ecting 
their  mammoth  sawmills  and  cutting  the  fir  and  cedar  timber  into 
beams  and  jdanking  for  the  markets  of  California,  South  AmericJi  and 
the  Pacific  islands,  they  found  bundreds  uf  sites  just  as  good  as  Seattle 
and  discovei'cd  nothing  in  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  that  business 
to  make  coneentrjition  iit  all  advnnlageous.  All  the  tendencies  were, 
on  the  contrary,  toward  di.-ipersitm  of  it  over  the  whole  ai-ca  of  the 
Sound  ;  for,  desiring  as  huge  bodies  of  timber  as  jiossible,  at  the  least 
expen.se  for  logging  and  of  towage  of  rafts  to  the  nnll.'i,  the  lumber 
mannfaefuring  compjinies  soujfbt  places  near  the  great  forests  to  erect 
their  mills,  each  endeavoring  to  secure  legal  |Hi.sseHsioii  of  (he  contig- 
uous tract,  to  the  extent  of  many  sections,  or,  perhaps  of  whole  town- 
shii>s.     Hence  it  came  about  in  a  number  of  years  that  the  mills  of 
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these  companies  were  dispersed  along  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  from  five 
to  t(^n  miles  apart,  and  each  carried  on  its  own  affaii*s  in  a  manner  of 
})erfect  independence.  Each  had  its  own  ships,  and  being  put  thereby 
in  <lirect  communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  kept 
their  own  stores,  their  own  shops,  their  own  l>oarding  houses  and  built 
the  houses  for  the  lodging  of  their  employes.  Such  milling  points 
as  Port  Gamble,  Port  Madison  and  Port  IMakelev,  were  absolutely  inde- 
pendent  of  any  place  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  no  snuill  j)ortion  of 
the  profit  of  the  business  done  was  derived  from  the  numagement  of 
the  shops  and  stores,  and  from  the  l)oard  and  rents. 

There  w^as  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  tlic  waters  or  shores  of  the 
Sound  itself  to  forl)id  such  an  arranucment  and  manaiiement  of  the 
lumbering  l)usiness.  I]y  this  inland  sea  all  juirts  were  treated  alike. 
No  l>ars,  reefs,  shoals,  currents  or  shrltiM-ing  hills  made  one  place  essen- 
tially better  than  another.  There  was  no  ])lace  lixed  bv  nature  as  the 
one  pre-eminent  lumbering  station.  Seattle^  so  far  as  she  derived  her 
commerce  from  this  source,  had  no  advantage  over  a  score  of  places 
on  Piiget  Sound.  As  the  first  place  chosen  for  a  steam  sawmill,  it 
enjoyed  priority  in  time,  but  was  soon  passed  in  ex])ort  of  lumber  by 
other  places,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  export  the  article,  but  has 
become  a  consumer  l^eyond  its  ))roduction. 

By  the  coal  mining  industry,  which  rose  nc^xt  and  l)egan  to  Hourish 
about  ten  years  after  that  of  luml)ering,  the  area  of  commerce  was 
restricted  and  the  number  of  commercial  sites  limited.  As  coal  was 
not  found  in  paying  quantities  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  all  that 
shore  was  separated  from  the  hope  of  enjoying  commercial  pre- 
eminence. On  the  east  side,  too,  the  sites  were  limited  to  three — Bel- 
lineham  bav,  Elliott  bay  and  Commencement  bav. 

At  Bellingham  l)ay  the  coal  mined,  while  lit  for  use,  was  soggy 
and  dirty,  and  uj)on  discovery  of  scmiething  better  was  s])eedily  dis- 
carded. At  Elliott  bav  coal  of  the  best  (lualitv  was  discovered  and 
mined  and  attracted  shi])ping  from  l^oHhind  and  San  P^-ancisco,  and 
within  ten  years  these  mines  were  su{)plying  nearly  half  the  coal  con- 
sumed on  the  coast.  Without  (juestion  this  fixed  Seattle  as  the  lead- 
ing shipping  point  of  Puget  Sound.  Developnient  of  the  mines  of 
Pierce  county,  whose  coals  are  almost  ecjual  in  extent  and  quality  to 
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thoHo  of  King  county,  giivi.'  Trti-oiiui  mi  oquul  iidvuiititgi'  with  Senttlfl 
a»  n  s]ii|)|)iiig  ]M»iiit  for  (;oh1.     King  (■ntinty.  however,  Htill  pnxluci 
large  iJortion   nf  tlie   Luitirf   product  of  Uio  stiiU'  and  a  fourlli   inni-e  \ 
tlmn  I'iorci!. 

IJut  as  iicitlicr  coul  nor  hnulier — but  jiniiu — in  the  (rliii'f  fX|iiirt  of  I 
Uiu  state,  tlie  gniiii  Mlii])]iiTij;  will  be  tlio  iieicl  grentttst  «lf[i  Ut  ^in. 
It  may  be  frankly  luiid  tliat  this  is  not  yet  attuinod.     Muuli  of  the  I 
grain  of  EiLsteni  Wai«hinglou  and  Orc^'on,  and  of    Idaho,    goe.-  (o  J 
sen    by  way  of  Porthuul.     But  that  this  is  owing  to  the  unnatural  1 
railroad  conditions  hit]i<;rU)  luaiiitaiiH^d  is  woll  ultustcd  by  the  [tresviit  I 
desire  in  railroad  circlei)  to  push  the  roads  heretofore  terminating  at  i 
Portland  on  Ui  I'ugrt  Sound,  so  ns  to  bring  the  grain   of  Hit-  inland  f 
emiiire  through  the  puss  of  tiie  Colunibiu,  and  oven  from  lln'  Willft-' 
mette  valley  to  tlicsi!  watt're.     No  foolish  claim  nood  bo  uiaUc  thai  ail  I 
the  grain  of  Oregon  will  be  8bipi>od  hy  llie  Sound.     So  long  as  Porfc- 1 
land  )m.s  the  use  of  her  rivers,  and  the  deei«?ning  of  tlieir  ehauncb  J 
goes  on  under  the  operation  of  artilieint  government  works,  a  con»^l 
siderahlo  pro[)ortion  of  the  surplus  of  thiit  region,  perhaps  oue-half  ta-| 
three-fourths,  will  seek  thi*  sea  by  the  Culuinbia.     But,  conceding  Mi 
niueh  to  Portland,  obnen'o  the  advantage  still  allowed  to  the  Sound  ; 
for  no  one  will  claim  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  products  of 
Eastern  "WaHliiiigton   will  go    hy    Porlhind  when   suffieient   railroad 
coniniunication  is  opened  lo  (he  Sound   by  competing  line-s  sueh  as 
are  already  under  way. 

By  no  means  is  it  yot  true,  nor  will  it  he  claimed  that  all  the  ship- 
ping of  grain  will  bo  done  from  Seattle.  Almost  the  whole  shore  line 
of  (he  Sound  on  tile  cast  side  is  adaptj-'d  to  the  l>uilding  of  wharves 
and  elevators  suitable  f()r  Hliipj)ing  grain.  Yet  the  advantages  of  eon- 
c-ciitration  so  tliiit  ships  may  find  a  full  cargo  at  the  point  t*t  which 
they  are  iHspatelicd  by  charter,  are  sncli  that  the  grain  ship]>ing  busi- 
ness will  not  lie  very  widely  dispersed.  The  point  will  be  fi.xcd  where 
the  ships  can  come  iienrest  the  grain  ticlds,  which  is  at  Seattle.  For 
the  grain  from  the  sonlli,  Tacomu  b;is  eipiiit  facilities,  but  for  that  from 
(he  cii.'.t,  Scaltle  is  (lie  n.^arest  totln'  the  greatest  number  of  productive 
sections — being  I'ljUiilly  near  by  the  Stanijicdc  pass,  and  nearer  by 
the  Sno'iualmie,  the  (Jady,  and  the  Skagit  passes. 
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Without  dwelling  upon  what  will  be  the  development  in  the 
future,  this  chapter  will  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  record  of  the 
commercial  development  in  the  j)ast,  by  which  Seattle  beaune  esUib- 
lished  as  a  lumbering  station,  and  as  such  made  the  village,  and  by 
which  it  gained  pre-eminence  as  the  point  for  shipping  coal,  which  it 
lias  not  yet  resigned.  It  will  show,  also,  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
advanced  in  gaining  the  grain  ship|)ing  business.  Some  of  this  is 
woven  in  with  the  history  of  railroad  deveIo])ment  and  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  but  it  will  be  treated  here  only  from  its  bearing  on  com- 
merce and  trade,  with  as  little  as  ])ossible  of  repetition. 

Fii'st  will  be  given  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  trade,  the 
kinds  and  extent  of  exports  and  im])orts.  nn<l  a  list  of  business  houses 
with  some  stat^'inent  of  the  growth  of  the  city  ;  following  this  will  be 
given,  lis  nearly  complete  as  may  be,  some  sketch  of  the  men  them- 
selves who  built  uj)  the  trade  of  Seattle,  in  the  order  of  their  coming 
hither  with  a  business  aim.  Materials  for  this  are  not  so  abundant  as 
could  l)e  wished,  the  main  dependence  being  the  files  of  newspapers, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  men  concerned.  While  lacking  in  absolute 
accuracy  and  completeness,  the  record  will  be  as  truthful  and  com- 
prehensive as  possibl(\ 

COMMKKCK. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  feature  in  whic^li  the  attainments  of  the 
present  day  are  so  disproportionate  to  their  ultimate  volume  as  the 
commerce  of  Seattle,  yet  it  is  even  now  by  no  means  insigniiicant. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  branch  of  the 
city^s  enterprise,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  it  according  to  its 
[)eriods  of  dervelopment.  These  have  been  about  four  and  may  be 
denominated  according  to  the  kinds  of  ex{>orts.  The  first  by  this 
division  would  be  the  period  of  square  timbers  and  piling  from  aV)Out 
IHoO  to  about  1853-4  ;  the  second,  the  i)eriod  of  sawn  timbers  and 
lumber,  from  1853-4  to  18(54,  and  onwards  indefinitely  ;  the  j)eriod  of 
coal  from  1864  to  the  present;  the  period  of  grain  ex])ort  from  1888 
and  onwards.  The  latter  j)eriod  might,  perhaps,  with  more  |)ropriety, 
be  called  that  of  general  commerce  in  all  commodities. 
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PiKST  rKKiim. 

As  has  liffii  lut'iiliom-d  lii?rftofuri',  it  is  not  oiiHV  to  ceimralL-  the 
wiminon*  and  sliipping  of  Hoattlo  from  Ihiit  of  the  real  of  Pug«t 
.Sound.  VcswL'U  c-anii>  during  this  period  to  any  jHiint  in  tlie  Sound 
that  suited  tlieir  purpow;,  whifli  wii3  U>  ^vl  piling  or  wjUdrtt  liinlMirs. 
Tlio  doiiiand  for  suoh  timbers  grew  out  of  the  sudden  gR)Wth  of  Sun 
Franciww,  wlicrc,  at  firjit,  hiuilxT  for  Iniildiiigs  «old  as  Idgli  iit>  ?<tOO  a 
thousanil  feet,  and  wlierc  piling  whs  in  grertt  demand.  Spars  from 
tile  forests  along  tlie  Sound  v,erv  ulao  sought. 

The  Sound  stvirccly  got  a  full  share  of  this  vi-ry  ourly  ('Hlifornia 
tnide.  siuce  thero  were  liut  the  nioBt  acmit  Hcttlenientii  along  ifa  nhon'«, 
and  few  i^pt^iins  won'  jirepared  to  furnish  ti  load  hy  monnt^  of  their 
own  cww.  It  WH8  frrpm  the  Columliia,  therefnrt',  that  tlie  most  of  tha 
timber  and  wliij)-sawi>d  lumbor  that  went  to  C'lilifornia,  was  obtainwl. 
Oexmsionnl  vessels,  however,  made  their  way  to  the  Sound,  and  as  the 
demand  for  tiuibers  beniine  known  nnd  the  poople  of  the  seltlometitB' 
found  the  means  of  doing  wi,  piling  was  reguUirly  hauled  out  of  th«' 
woods  to  tJie  beuclies  eonvenii'iit  for  landing,  and  to  a  considprabl* 
exlont  squared  for  sills,  plates,  bridge  timbers,  etc.  Just  how  muchi 
this  i-..i.imen-c  amounted  I"  in  tW  *-v\u-^,-  <,f  n  yrar  it  would  not  !«■ 
easy  to  say  ;  yet  several  eargoes  a  season  left  Elliott  bay  each  summer 
bcfoR'  the  Indian  war,  and  this  was  only  a  fraetion  of  the  amount 
which  left  the  .Sound. 

In  handling  those  heavy  and  bulky  timber  the  strength  and 
ingenuity  of  the  settlers  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  In  some  eases  they 
had  no  j>ower  but  their  own  arms,  and  by  skids,  ei-owbars  and  blocks 
and  tackles  worke<l  the  logs  to  the  shore  and  loaded  them  into  the 
ship  through  the  stern  hatches.  In  eoui-se  of  time  they  obtained 
cattle  and  logged  out  the  timbers  as  in  the  later  days. 

While  this  was  the  i)eriod  of  .square  timbei-s,  these  being  all  that 
tlie  SoiukI  had  to  expurt,  it  was  also  dislingiiisluti  as  a  lime  of  trading 
adventuivs.  Small  tnuling  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  would  come  to  the 
towns  along  the  sliinvs  iif  the  Sound,  having  Hour,  pork  and  butter 
and  ]irovi.sioiis,  ;iml  clothing  and  untinns  to  trade  oH'  at  prit-es  aeeoi-d- 
ing  to  the  purses  and  needs  nt  (be  jicojde.  As  California  gold  iviis 
not  scarce,  and  as  goods  am!  Yankee  notions   were,  the  traders  often 
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made  a  handsome  profit  on  their  articles.  Vessels  bearing  men  of 
means  and  intelligence  exi)l<)ring  the  watei-s  for  business  or  city  sites 
or  f(»r  the  i)urix)s<:»  of  examining  the  timber  with  a  view  to  loc^iting 
sawmills,  also  arrived,  and  from  the  towns  an<l  mills  established  as  a 
result  of  such  investigations  oj)ened  out  the  second  i>eriod. 

The  effect  of  this  tra<l(»  and  export  of  timbers  on  Seattle  was  (juite 
marked.  It  was  not  the  thing  that  made  the  place,  but  was  that  with- 
out which  the  place  could  not  have  been  made.  Tnlike  the  agricul- 
tural or  grazing  portions  of  the  Northwest,  the  |)rimitive  wilds  of 
Elliott  bay  offered  no  means  of  livelihood,  ex(H'])t  to  a  limit<»d  extent 
by  stock  raising  and  fishing.  To  stick  at  nil,  the  settlement  must 
make  some  use  of  the  tiling  l)estowed  most  lavishly  by  nature,  the 
timljer.  Most  opportune,  then^fore,  was  it  that  there  was  such  a 
demand  for  this  in  California  as  si'ut  vessels  cruising  after  it  to  the 
Sound.  On  Alki  i)oint,  at  Seattle,  and  on  the  Duwamish,  tin*  [)ioneers 
relied  on  this  for  their  means  of  liveliliood. 

TIIK    LIMIIKK    PKKlOl). 

■  This  began  with  the  coming  of  II.  L.  Y(»sler,  in  October  of  isr>2, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  lumber  on  the  Sound  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  The  great  mills  at  other  points  were  all  locattul  and  set  in 
openition  within  four  or  five  years  thereafter,  by  IVabody,  Koeder, 
Thompson,  Campl)ell,  Cranney,  Orennan,  Bliim,  Williamson,  Kenton, 
Walker  and  othei*s,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chaj)ter. 

Yesler^s  mill  did  not  create  the  town,  vet  it  did  more  than  anv  one 
thing  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  place.  It  created  a  business  sufficient  to 
furnish  employment  to  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  town,  and  to  attract 
othei's.  As  the  first  steam  mill,  and  the  first  mill  of  any  caj)acity,  it 
gave  a  t<nnporary  advantage  to  the  town.  i)lacing  the  means  of  build- 
ing decent  hous<»s  and  est^iblishing  pleasant  homes  within  the  reach  of 
the  people.  The  effect  of  this  in  fixing  the  people  here  was  very 
great.  The  pioneers  of  Seattle  were,  first  of  all,  home-makers  rather 
than  money-makers.  Having  once  fixed  their  family  st^at  at  this  place 
an<l  having  acquired  the  home  interest  alter  the  disruption  of  their  old 
ties  in  the  stiites  from  which  thev  came,  thev  clung  tcnaciouslv  to  the 


lionie»  tliey  liad  made  with  tlioir  own  IiamlH  in  the  wildpmeas,  T! 
hiutiiiess,  hff  (Liul  iiiuuls  of  siip[ioi'l  (ilTurdi'd  by  Vesler's  mill  gav«  frcdb 
atrfiigth  Ui  Ihp  nriginal  advnnUge  held  hy  kSeHttle.  Now,  iiiM^ad 
working  at  piling  Hiid  aijUiin-  tiiiihL'Pi,  the  people  of  EUiotl  bay  tuniedi 
thuir  attention  to  logging  and  to  seeking  employment  in  tlie  mill, 
Mr.  Yesler  giivcj  the  prurert'iice  to  tlie  original  Seattle  people,  and  to* 
cousidBmblB  degree  assumed  the  responsibility  of  finding  eniploymeot 
for  tlie  people  of  the  place.  By  this  means  the  town  was  h^ 
together,  and.  before  the  Indiait  war,  beeiime  ostiiblLslied  as  the  chH| 
place  on  the  lower  Sound. 

The  eapa(;ity  of  the  mill  wiis  fourUfeu  thousand  feet  |M>r  day.  / 
feature  of  Mr.  Yesler's  hnsiness  hero  wius  his  extreme  liberulity  in  th< 
use  of  Inn  money.  InHtead  of  following  the  [Kpliey  of  [jiitting  hia 
proBtfi  in  the  xecuriticH  of  other  places,  lie  loaned  to  his  neighbon^ 
often  with  no  adequate  seeurity,  and  at  a  personal  loss.  Bnt  thereby 
he  kept  In  operittioii  undertakings  that  musi  otiierwiso  have  pai 
from  Seattle. 

Like  the  other  mill  owners  ho  had  his  Htock  of  goo<ls,  and  kept  hii 
mess  house  for  such  employee  as  had  no  homes  of  their  own.  Thes^ 
however,  became  village  centres,  and  Btimulated  a  public  spirit  intend 
of  dampening  it. 

The  advantage  now  hold  by  Seattle  in  biiving  a  productive  farm- 
ing region  on  the  White  and  Duwamish  rivere,  and  such  valleys  as 
those  of  the  Cedar,  Creen  and  Snoquiilmie  rivers  at  a  greater  distance 
now  became  apparent.  No  other  town  on  the  Sound  had  theae  rich 
lands  at  its  hack.  By  this  fact  Seattle  became,  to  some  extent,  a  dia- 
tributing  point  for  a  flourishing  agricultural  region. 

Up  to  1860  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  was  not  greatly  in  Qxce&e 
of  one  hundred  lluiuaand  dolInr>i  a  yejir;  the  eut  for  that  year  being 
about  five  million  feet  for  all  King  county.  In  1870  the  product  had 
doubled,  yet  the  value  i-ould  nnt  have  been  twice  as  nuu-h,  since  the 
price  was  falling'.  In  l.sso  ii  ijiid  reached  forty  milli<ui  feet,  and  in 
1890  alwut  two  hnndivd  million  leel,  making  a  lotal  value  of  three 
million  dollars,  about  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  coal  exjiorted.  The 
lumber  j-erind,  ibi  refon^,  is  not  ].assc.i.  ancl  has  liardly  been  ecli]wed, 
but  yet  it  is  no  longer  ilistiuetive,.siiice  but  little  of  the  lumber  is  ship- 
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ped,  the  great  l>ulk  being  al)Sorl)e(l  in  the  uses  of  the  eity.  Distinct- 
ively, the  himber  jKTiod  of  export  is  from  about  lSo4  tol8G4,  or 
j>ossibly  a  few  years  later.  During  tliat  period  Seattle  was  distinctively 
a  lumbering  point.  It  revolved  around  the  mill,  and  seemed  to  liave 
no  separate  existence.  A  stranger  not  knowing  its  potencies  in  other 
directions,  would  not  distinguish  it  from  tlie  other  milling  points  until, 
in  18G1,  the  erection  of  the  Territorial  Univei'sity  sliowed  a  higher 
ambition  and  energy,  and  in  l.S()4  the  promise  of  coal  Ixntame  visible. 
During  these  ten  years  the  ])lace  had  tlie  stores  of  Yesler,  of  C  C.  Terry, 
of  Iloiion,  Denny  &  Phillips,  of  Williamson,  and  a  few  others  not 
sosteadilv  nuiintained.  In  ISflO  there  were  lait  twentv  families  in  the 
town. 

TUE    COAL    PKKIOM. 

An  account  will  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  mines  east  of  Seattle.  Diseoverv  at  a  verv  earlv 
period,  of  coal  on  the  shore  of  Bellingham  bay  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  found  at  other  points  along  the  Siamd.  Indications  were 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Duwamish  in  a  canvon  back  of  Steele's 
landing,  but  upon  examination  showed  no  value.  The  vein  next  up 
the  stream  was  found  on  the  IMack  river,  opposite  the  present  town  of 
Renton.  Extensive  examination  was  made  by  the  proprietor  and  some 
of  the  coal  was  mined,  and,  although  proving  a  fairly  cond)ustible 
article,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  else  probably  worth  digging,  was  soon 
given  up  as  inferior.  On  Coal  creek,  east  of  Lake  Washington,  the 
next  mine  was  examined  and  this  proved  an  excellent  lignite.  It 
was  opened  and  the  mine  known  as  the  Newcastle,  producing  what  is 
usually  called  the  Seattle  coal,  has  been  mined  to  this  date,  having 
produced  over  a  million  tons  since  oi)ening.  Near  the  union  of  Cedar 
river  with  Black  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenton,  is  the  Kenton  mine 
and  above  this  the  Talbot.  The  (xreen  river  mines  are  at  a  distance 
twice  as  great,  and  produce  an  article  still  better.  On  the  Snoipialmie 
river  are  still  other  iields  and  mines,  worked  to  some  extent.  A  num- 
ber of  veal's  were  j>assed  in  experiment  and  it  was  not  until  1S71  that 
any  considerable  shi[)ment  was  made,  this  being  4,9 IS  tons.  In  187G 
the  product  of  the  mines  near  Seattle  had  reached  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  tons,  about  three-fouillis  of  which  was  shipped. 


24(i  HiHTouv  OF  Seattls. 

At  present  about  five  lumdrnd  tbousand  tons  per  annQm  are  shipped] 
from  Seattle. 

Kroni  a  special  report  of  James  F.  Jouts,  mining  engineer  and  I 
suiwriiitendent,  to  Governor  Stitiire  in  18*<4,  the  following  accurato-l 
description  of  the  mines  and  the  aiais  of  King  eoimty  is  tAken : 

The  Newcastle  mine  is  located  in  King  i^iuuty,  ou  sections  2(1  antl  27,  toirn^ip  I 
24  north,  ran^'^ ''  ^^^t  o^  Willamette  meridian,  eighteen  nnd  one-half  miles  from  tid«  I 
water  at  Seattle,  its  shipping  point. 

The  outpnt  has  been  increasing  annually  since  1*47^,  from  a  few  hundred  ti 
£18,74:2  tons  in  1HS3,  which  equaled  nearly  twenty-two  pet  cent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  I 
consumption,  and  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  territory. 

The  coal  is  taken  from  three  lieda  and  is  commercially  known  as  the  Seattle  lig-  | 

nite,  having  a  bright  lustre  and  a  gooil  fracture.     It  is  a  good  and  choice  fuel  foTil 

steam  generatijig  and  for  domestic  use,  and  ia  chiefly  sold  in  California  and  OregOBi  f 

.\  ton  of  the  coarse  coal  iij  its  marketable  condition  is  eiiuid  to  forty.one  cnliic  ( 

The  approximate  analysis  of  tlie  coal  is  : 

Fixed  carbon  .   .  Ii3 

Hydro  carbon  So 

Moisture  . . .     B 

Ash ...  7 

The  beds  are,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  fourteen  feet,  ten  feet  and  6ve  feel  ill  1 
tliicknesB,  The  formation  is  folded  into  what  ii geologically  tenitcil  "basins,"  witU  f 
their  sidea  sloping  from  thirty  degrees  to  fifty  degrees,  and  the  course  of  the  tiend  of  I 
the  sxia  about  north  eighty  degrees  wesL 

The  Franklin  mine  is  located  in  King  county,  on  sections  lit,  IS  and  7,  township 
21,  north  range  7  east,  Willamette  Meridian,  on  the  border  of  Green  river,  thirty-two 
an<t  une-hatf  miles  from  tide  water. 

There  are  three  coal  beds  developed  ranging  from  eight  feet  to  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coat  is  of  the  bituminous  kind  and  is  chemically  richer  in  carbon 
than  the  Seattle  coal.     The  analysis  of  the  three  beds  is  as  follows  : 

JVo.  lo  vein.    No.  /i.      No.  //. 

Fixed  carbon     .        , ;j-.G8  50.78  51.82 

Hydro  carbon IVi.Wi  ;j4.C:i  10.07 

Moisture 3,3;}  3,Gt>  4.01 

.^sh 5.07  10.fl3  4.10 

Coke tii75  (11.71  H^M 

For  ISilU  the  coal  (iroduct  of  King  eountv  is  given  a.s  follows: 

Coal    Creek 150,oi4 

Ulack  Diamond.    ...          173,OJ4 

I'rauklin  and  Fulton       (>3,77!l 

Cedar  Mountain      21,740 

(lilman 70.23SI 

Total 488,306 
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For  puri)oses  of  comparison  the  following  may  be  added  as  the 
product  of  Pierce  county  : 

Tons, 

Carbon  Hill 302,071 

South    Prairie 74,002 

Tacoma  Coal  and  Coke  Company 14,170 

Wilkeson  Mines  12,211 

Total m\;,vA 

The  Roslyn  mine,  east  of  the  Cascades,  turns  out  419,471,  and 
Thurston  county,  from  Bucoda,  .*>S(),420  tons,  placing  King  county  in 
the  lead  of  all  by  nearly  70,()()()  Ions,  or  a  value  (►!*  a  (juarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

PKKIOI)    OF    (JENKKAL    CoMMEKrE. 

Exact  dat^i  of  the  volume  of  exports  IVom  Seattle  for  the  yeai*s  since 
a  custom  house  has  l)een  established  cannot  be  obtained,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  vessels  passing  out  through  th(*  straits  have  Ixn^n  recorded 
at  Port  Townsend  as  sini])ly  from  the  Sound  in  general,  and  not  from 
any  particular  i)oint  on  it. 

Since  1884,  statistics  relative  to  the  entire  customs  district  have 
been  jmblished,  and  Seattle,  as  the  chief  city,  may  claim  a  chief  share. 

The  commerce*  of  the  state,  and  more  ])articularly  of  the  Sound,  for 
1884,  is  somewhat  minutelv  <lescribed  bv  (Governor  Siniire  as  follows  : 

The  commercial  relations  of  Washin^Uni  Territory  are  widely  diversified.  The 
remark  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Puj^et  Sound  district  to  the  effect  that  only 
two  ports  of  the  United  States  exceeded  Port  Townsend,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  American  ocean  steam  vessels  for  foreign  trade,  to  wit..  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  forcibly  suggests  this  fact. 

The  extensive  ramifications  of  the  trade  of  the  western  division  of  the  territory  is 
further  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  vessels  have  cleared  during  the  year  for  which 
this  report  is  rendered  for  ports  in  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Hawaiian  islands,  Aus- 
tralia, Fiji  islands,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  Kngland,  Ireland,  Central  America 
and  Peru.  Besides,  a  coastwise  trade  with  California  and  Alaska  furnishes  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  premises.  The  surplus  grain,  wool,  and  salmon  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  territory  have  hitherto  been  principally  shipped  by  way  of  the 
Oregon  custom  house  at  Portland  and  Astoria  and  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
these  productions,  which  for  the  purposes  of  a  full  showing  would  belong  to  this  terri- 
tory. Thousands  of  cattle  are  being  driven  or  shipped  by  rail  direct  to  the  east  with- 
out any  custom  house  record  being  taken  of  their  numbers  and  value;  and  shipments 
of  grain  for  this  season  have  been  made  by  rail  in  the  same  direction;  so  that  the 
aggregate  exports  of  the  territory  cannot  now  be  accurately  computed. 


The  amount  or  freight  handled  at  Tacoma  b;  the  Northern  Pacific  rsilrood,  to- 
wit.:  232,2!H4  ions  received  (including  coal)  and  2il,(ll)2  tons  forwarded,  for  the  year 
eliding  June  311,  lWi4;  and  the  further  fact  that  the  Orcgou  Improvement  company 
handled  5l),)ltM)  tons  of  comiuercial  freight  during  the  year  at  their  docks  and  ware- 
lionses  in  Seattle,  besides  23.j,li>T  tons  of  coal,  are  important  items  in  the  group  of 
fuels  connected  with  this  subject,  which  must  challenge  marked  atteulion. 

TTie  list  of  eigbly-four  steam  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  the  five  ton  propeller  ti 
the  tpleiidid  aleamer  Olympian,  now  registered  at  the  office  of  the  collection  district   ' 
of  Pugel Sound  (all  of  which  are  employed  in  the  domestic  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic of  Puget  Sound  alone)  furnishes  another  suggestive  item  in  this  connectiou. 

The  numlrer  of  vessels  documented  of  Port  Townsend.  port  of  entry  for  Puget  j 
Sound  collection  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S4,  was  184,  of  wfaiefa 
numlier  8li  were  sailing  and  TH  steam,  witli  a  total  touage  of  il,Si2.  tons.  There  wer« 
entered  and  cleared  jn  tlie  same  district  at  the  custom  house  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  at),  18*1,  \,l>^ii  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  IKW.flia  tons.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1145  vessels  were  coastwise,  having  A'2ti,\-£i  tons,  and  1,443  were  foreign,  with  a 
tounuge  of  (IT2,3S»  tons. 

At  least  one  third  of  the  Puget  Sound  tonnage  is  of  licensed  vessels  running  to 
San  Francisco  and  other  coast  ports.  They  are  not  rciiiiircd  lo  report  to  this  custom 
house  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimjite.  Adding  these  lo  tlie  alwve  to  ] 
olitain  the  aggregate  totinnge  of  Puget  Sound,  it  is  fouuc!  to  consist  of  2,384  \ 
witEl  a  tonnage  of  I.X!l,i!il 

In   IHS;(  the  average  entrances  and  clearances  monthly 

Average  coastwise  entrances  not  reported  S8 

Total 151 

Total  export  foreign  trade  for  Bscal  year  1883. .  .  $1,770,219 
Total  value  exports  domestic   and   coastwise   for 

fiscal  year  ISH.^ 6,000,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1883,  hops  t» 
the  value  of  f  1,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  exports  of  nearly  fU,OuO,000. 
Total  value  of  exports  of  foreign  trade  for  fiscal 

year  18S4 (1,(146,394 

Total  value  exports  domestic  and  coastwise  for  fis- 
cal year  1HK4 0,000,000 

The  proportion  of  American  to  foreign  bottoms  in  the  Puget  Sound  collection 
district  trade  is  I  foreign  to  'Zi  Americau, 

Fur  ISH.")  (iyvonioc  Squirt'  iv])oi1(.'(l  J)2  Avmw  vesst'ls  registered  at 
Hic  office  (if  tin-  <:(>II('<'li(iii  (listricl  ..f  Puf^'ct  .Sfniini,  eiiiployeii  exclu- 
Mvely  ill  l!ic.|(mirsli.';Lnil|.iissriiHcrtr;im,M.I"llieSmili<l;  I'tt!)  vcss-'ls 
oJ- all  <.lu>M>s  wcR.   ,|niiinH>iUr<l   M    llie    I'uil   T(.\viis,.ii,I    dislml  oltiwv 
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aggregating  47,657  tons,  89  being  sail  and  80  steam.  The  number 
entered  and  cleared  was  2,l;i0,  aggregating  930,374  tons,  of  which  178 
were  coastwise  and  1,952  were  foreign  ;  adding  one-third  for  the  unreg- 
istered vessels  to  San  Francisco  brought  the  total  up  to  2,840,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,240,499.  The  proportion  of  American  to  foreign  was  25 
to  1.  There  were  built  fourteen  new  vessels,  eight  steam  of  G75,  and 
six  sail  of  907  tons.  The  total  collections  for  the  year  were  $47,575.83  ; 
a  falling  off  due  to  reduction  in  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  entering  from 
foreign  ports,  and  other  fees.  The  t()tal  value  as  apj)earing  from  offi- 
cial sources  of  exports  was,  foreign,  $3,1S4,908;  domestic  and  coast- 
wise, $7,000,000;  total  of  $10,184,908. 

For  188G  the  following  summary  may  be  given.  Owing  to  the 
shipments  of  the  products  of  the  Territory  directly  to  the  east  and 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  river  route  through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  is  not  i)0ssible  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
the  entire  territorv.  The  onlv  official  data  to  l>e  had  is  from  the 
custom  house  at  Tort  Townsend,  the  port  of  entry  for  Puget  Sound,  at 
which  the  records  show  the  total  value  of  exports  for  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  to  be  about  $10,000,000.  Thus  far 
this  has  not  included  any  record  of  our  exports  of  wheat,  which  had 
mostly  gone  by  way  of  Portland  and  have  Ix^en  classe<l  as  Oregon 
wheat. 

The  fleet  of  steamers  belonging  to  the  collection  district  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  engaged  in  domestic  business  thereon  numbered  in  all, 
ninetv-five  vessels. 

For  1887  the  clearances  are  given  as  G17,88fj  tons;  and  the  entran- 
ces, 657,465  tons. 

For  1888  the  export  of  wheat  reached  a  value  of  $1,659,825  ;  of 
lumber,  $1,185,097.91 ;  and  of  others,  $958,435.09  ;  making  a  total  of 
$3,803,533.  The  entrances  for  that  year  were,  under  register,  941,1  ()7 
tons,  and  under  license,  509,121  tons,  making  a  total  of  1,450,288; 
the  total  clearances  were  1,474,595  tons.  This  year  was  marked  by 
the  first  shipments  of  wheat. 

For  1889  the  entrances  aggregated  1,540,009  tons,  and  clearances 
1,555,009  tons  ;  the  value  of  foreign  exports  l)y  sea  from  Pugt^t  Sound 
$3,011,682,  and  of  domestic  nearly  $8,000,000.     The  custom  house 
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c-olleetions  were  $12a,8H) ;  iinpoits  in  iminl,  $707.«Ot'..  ami  eiitrips 
traiiB-shipmoiit  |204,340. 

The  Hliipmetits  of  wlieat  from   tin-  tiouml  wiTt?  liy  Tat'oma,  i 
mostly  by  I'ortlami  sliipiwrs.     There  were  nineteen  eni;gOL'S,  ugKiv^U  I 
iug  821 ,397  ceiitebi,  vtilutrd  at  $1 ,1 57,4:15.     This  is  noticeflble  as  exhit>-  ] 
itiny  Ihc  divvulnpujent  of  wheat  shipping  from  tlie  Sound. 

Tlic  iiiipdil't  of  tc-a  ill  bond  tiiid  fur  traii«-«hipmeiit,  tn  tlie  vwhlPOf  I 
over  ^i^OO.OOO,  is  iudiaitive  of  a  growing  triins-i'aoiljc  trade, 

Tlie  hinihev  trade  of  tho  entire  I'liget  Sound  country  for  IHSit,  of  ^ 
which  Sfatthi  is  the  leading  eity,  and  for  whose  benefit,  to  a  large 
extent,  this  trade  still  continite^,  reached   a  value   in    ISSf*  of  over  J 
?12,000,0(KI,  the  rut  I>eing  about  ono  billion  feet.     The  market  wa 
extended  to  the  Mississipi  valley,  to   IJoston,  and    even  to  Ixtndon.  I 
900,000,00(1  shingles  were  miunifaclured. 

Tilt"  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  controllod  on  the  Sound  J 
in  l«8il  vim  152  in  fn^ighl  and  paasenger  traffic  on  the  Sound,  and  87 4 
oiwan  craft  ;  110  of  the  former,  and  Ki  of  tho  latter,  wur**  fit«am  ve»-| 
eels.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  was  8i),87fi.  Forty  of  these  were  ] 
owned  by  residents  of  Seattle. 

Of  the  principal  milln  cutting  for  export.  Port  Blakeley  wa«  irrst, 
despateliing  eighly-nirif  rjirgocs,  agfiregatiiig  almost  fifty  million  j'.t!. 
The  Tncoma  Mill  foinimny  dcsjiatclioil  seventy-one  cargoes,  of  nearly 
forty  million  feel  aggregate.  The  Port  Discovery  Mill  conii>any,  sixty- 
six,  of  over  thirty-three  iiiilliun  aggregate.  The  Puget  Mill  comimny, 
from  Port  Gamble,  fifty -eight  cargoes,  of  over  thirty  million  feet; 
from  Port  Ludlow,  thirty-four  cargoes,  of  over  eighteen  and  a  half 
million  feet,  and  from  I'tsiilady,  thirty-four  cargoes,  of  over  eleven 
million  feet  in  the  aggregate. 

For  1890  the  record  is  as  follows;  TlietoUdof  the  year  for  imports 
in  liond  was  SIK14,;S77,  of  which  $808,777  was  tea  and  the  remainder 
principally  vrnoh  and  pelts. 

Subjoined  we  give  tlie  year's  recorii  of  imports  atul  exports  of  the  Puget  Sound 
district,  compiled  from  the  Ixioks  of  tlie  custom  house,  I'ort  Towiiseud.  It  should  be 
stated  that  many  vessels  ])]yiiiK  regularly  lietweeti  Pugel  Sounil  and  California  ports, 
in  the  luoilwr  iiiid  coal  trade,  take  out  a  license  for  oue  year,  and  are  not  required  to 
enter  or  clear  at  the  custom  lumse  on  each  \'oyiij,'e.  The  statistics  are  from  Oecemher 
1,  ISSH,  to  Novemlier  30,  1H!KI.  oue  full  year  : 
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TOTAI,  OCEAN  COMMERCE. 

Entrances.  I  'essels.         Tons. 

Foreign 1.4«4        l,l.>(},4o<l 

Co«istwise iVM  T2S\H^2:\ 


Clearances. 

Foreign 1,41».S        \,\'S\\m 

Coastwise VA'l  7;i4,:n<) 

FoUowiiijiJ  i.s  tlie  liiinlHT  cut  of  Pu^rt  Souinl  and  the  state  as  com- 
piled by  tlie  Seattle  Ptfd-Jnt(//if/rn('n\  from  Peceinher  1,  1880,  to  No- 
vember 30,  1890: 

THE  LIMBER  CUT  OF   PICET  SOUND. 

I, umber.  Lath,  etc. 

Washington  mill 2L\.*{ni,(MM>  7,2<XVHM) 

Port  Madison  mill :!1,1U;,(MM)  r,,4l»t),(MH) 

Port  Discovery  mill :il,(K{."),."):il  1(»,1MM),4<M) 

Pnget  Mill  Co.,  Pt.  Gamble.    .    .     2S,4;Jl\»i.V)  s.lKmjJM) 

Puget  Mill  Co.,  Ludlow lM,().")l,144  1».(H;9,.'>2.S 

Puget  Mill  Co.,  rtsalady       .        .     2."),71«),")S.')  7,K(>S,118 

St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  mill 4S,<HM),41')  7,o7l\(MH) 

Gig  Harbor  Lumber  Co ll),")7:>.2n!>  <>,1)7JM7") 

Tacoma  Mill  Co 70,o:]s,4'V{  :>;,.Sl!li.SlM) 

Port  Blakeley  Mill  Co     <«>,(HM),<HH)  l.»S,(MM),(HM> 

Thirteen  mills  in  Seattle Il»l2,i>(M>,(HH)  L>;5,(MH).<HH) 

Local  mills  in  Tacoma 1()7.:J(H»,(MM)  l.S,i»(H»,(MM) 

Bellingham  Bay  mills .V),(HM);<MM)  S.l^M).IMH» 

All  other  mills (>4,r)<H),(MH»  l»,r)(M),IHHl 


Total  Puget  Sound  mills. . . .   77J),:UW»,(>42  174,186,H<H) 

THE  CUT  FOR  THE  STATE. 

Puget  Sound  mills 77}),aS(»,()42 

Gray's  Harbor  (7  mills) 117,')<H),(K)r) 

Wiliapa  Harbor  (2  mills) 88,(KM),(H)0 

Columbia  river  (7  mills) S7.0()0,(MH) 

Between  Kalama  and  Tacoma  (11  mills) JKJ,(HM),(HK> 

All  others  (Ki  mills) 1()S,()(K>,(HH» 


Grand  total  for  the  state 1.2lJ2,8;iO.(»42 

THE    FOREKiN    DISTRIHITIOX. 

The  distribution  among  nations  to  which   lumber   was  shii)ped   foreign   is  as 
follows: 


p 

SkaTTI-R.                              ^^^^^^^I 

Argentine  R«publk,.                                                       $      !<,£.1t                     ^^H 

^^H 

Belgium 12.81.1                        ^H 

Bolivia                                                                            ...         7.444                         ^H 

^^H 

OtMtemHlA                                                                       12.21K                      ^H 

^^^1 

Chili .     ai2.A»                         ^M 

^^H 

China W.Sai                      ^H 

^^^M 

KcwAoT                                                                    n.tm                    ^M 

^^H 

I'Ttach  pnsscwioii-t                                                                 1H..1TS                         ^H 

^^H 

Cermnlly               .    .                                                                  S.IMO                         ^M 

^^^M 

EoKUnd -      .lll.flH                         ^H 

^^V 

AustrnliK .    5K3.U2                     ^H 

^^V 

IlawAilKH  IslandH  . .                                                      221P.-PK)                     ^H 

^H 

Mexico,  on  the  Pacific                                                    U.-SSS                     ^H 

^^P 

Peril Til.H4ii                     ^H 

Spain,  oil  thv  MeilittrniiiMii   .                  7.S12                        ^H 

UrHgimy                                                                      .                 ».57;t                        ^H 

■""■'                                       ^ 

iximrt  i)f  wiiisjit,  from  riiL't-l  Suuiul,  Ims  now  ruadiwl  oiip-thinfi^H 

^m        of  Uie  mivplus  of  llie  (^luraliiti  liasiit.     This  iihk-1i  lieiiin   (livi-rU-d'^H 

^H        from  tlie 

carrying  trude  by  way  of  Portland.                                           ^H 

^H             Owing  to  iinpi'tliinutits  in  iiitvt^mtion,  ill  ttie  (.'oliiitil>iii  river,  l1i«^^| 

^H              uf 

iitering  Miiit  river,  and  aMTtidiiif;  U>  I'ortland,  in  iu>arly  twice  ^H 

^V           ILS 

as  to  Soattli^  us  shown  liy  iix}nTiiiK-nl,  and  whrat  is  profLTrid^H 

llCIT    )l|. 

li.-n    Wilts  ninn^  per   btiflhol.     The  oxport.-*  fivjiii   Ihe  Sound 

reiidK'd  u  value  of  ?1, 880,009,  in  27  curnoes. 


MKltCANTir.K    nnCWKS 


>1,IMK    OF    TIl.VDE. 


('oninu'icial  intci-ost.s  bcgiui  at  Seattle,  in  the  most  niitur.il  nnui- 
iier,  iK'iiig  but  an  oiitgniwth  of  the  trading  from  the  ves.'^elf!  that  come  to 
the  place  for  |)ilinff  and  square  timbers. 

As  soon  as  the  peojile  then  beiv  wei-e  as.>*nred  of  a  sale  of  timbers, 
tliey  made  ready  earfjiies,  which  the  crafts  toiik  alxiard,  loailing  tlie 
haiger  and  more  unwieldly  round  limbers  through  the  front  hatches 
into  the  liold,  and  adding,  if  ohtiiinahle,  a  dcek  Ioa<I  of  square  timbers. 
While  tlins  l:iking  on  a  cargo,  Ibi'  captain  carried  on  u  trade  with  the 
peiipio  on  buai'd  the  vcssid.  It  was  soon  seen  to  lie  profitable  to  Iwive 
the  reniai'ning  stock  behind  at  the  village,  lo  be.ioM  off  on  commis- 
sion. To  Mr.  A.  A,  Denny,  lirsl  fell  the  lot  of  taking  .sneb  goods,  and 
disposing  of  them.  .\  sloh'  was  thcrefniv  proviiled,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Comnieivial  and  Wai^hington  strecl.s,   being  in   a   building 
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onr-storv  liiti:h,  and  abo'it  tweiitv  hv  thirty  trot.  Iloru,  tor  a  short 
time,  ^^r.  Doiiiiy  sold  goods  on  commission,  hut  soon  associated  with 
himself,  Mr.  Dexter  Horton  and  Mr.  Phillips.  The  stock  kept  on 
hand  was  of  all  sorts — })rovisions,  hardware,  cloths,  cutlery  and  notions, 
but  was  not  of  large  yalue.  Soon  after  undertaking  this  business,  ^^r. 
Denny  and  his  partners  were  able  to  place  themselves  upon  an  inde- 
j)endent  basis,  the  former  going  to  San  Francisco  to  purchase  his 
annual  stock.  At  the  time  of  the  Indian  war,  Mr.  Denny  withdrew 
from  the  business,  to  (Miter  thr  yolunttHM*  seryice.  llorton  and  Phillips 
continued  together  a  number  of  years,  until  the  institution  of  the  bank 
by  Horton,  and  the  death  about  the  same  time  of  Phillips.  The  busi- 
ness was  then  passed  to  Atkins  ^^^  •  Shoudy,  and  subsecjuently  to 
Crawford  &  Harrington,  since  further  transformed  to  Harrington  and 
Smith. 

A  second  establishment  was  that  of  ('.('.  Terry,  who  (» fleeted  a 
trade  with  Dr.  Maynard,  and  obtaincMl  a  business  site  at  Seattle,  and 
afterwards  purchased  tlie  west  half  of  the  Horen  donation  claim. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Yesler's  mill,  th(^  |>roprietor  began  to 
keep  a  small  stock  of  goods  for  his  liands,  but  this  business  was  grad- 
ually restricted  to  Hour,  feed  and  the  like. 

Plummer  and  Chase  soon  began  a  business  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Commercial  and  Main  stnu'ts.  Also  on  Commercial  street.  Dr. 
Williamson  had  a  store.  Some  Jewish  merchants  also  kept  a  shop 
for  a  short  time  before  the  Indian  war. 

All  of  these  were  general  variety  stores,  sui»plying  the  wants  of 
the  townspeople  and  of  the  settlements  on  the  Duwamish,  the  White 
and  the  Black  rivers.  The  money  in  the  settlement  at  the  time  was 
that  brought  by  the  pioneiTs  themselves,  which,  in  some  cases,  as  of 
Mr.  Yesler,  was  considerable ;  or  was  obtained  on  the  spot  by  sah^  of 
j)iling  and  square  timbers;  or  of  beef,  j)ork,  butter  and  vegetables 
from  the  young  places  along  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  saw  mill  was 
running,  a  steady  inflow  of  specie  began. 

The  great  wholesale  business  of  Harrington  <.t  Smith  was  establish- 
ed in  Seattle  in  18(17  under  the  firm  name  of  Crawford  cV:  Harrington. 
Tliese  two  gentlemen  had  been  engaged  at  Portland  with  tin*  large 
house  of  Corbett  &  McCleay,  but,  looking  for  an  independent  business 
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lliey  MeiectiMl  Seattle,  then  but  nn  obsrnre  point,  ns  the  scpne  of  theiS 
future  opcrutious.     Without  mucJi  ciipitol,  tliey  began  on  i 
scale,  purch&aing  the  little  store  of  tJeorge  1*'.  Frye,  on  the  east  side  a 
Commerciitl  street.     A  yciir  Inter  thuy  Ixjught  tho  ston.-  of  Atkins  J 
Shoudy,  the  succeseora  of  Dexter,  Horton  it  Co.,  on  Coinmei-cial  HtrooL^I 
After  ten  years  of  prosperity  Crawford  sold  liisi  iiitereMt  to  Antln 
Smith  of  ISan  FrunciRco,  and  tin-  iianm  wiis  diaiiged  U>  its  prest^nt  fon 
I-V™  1870  to  l««;i  they  oti^upicd  tlm  building  of  Dexter,  Horton  i 
Co.,  whicii   in  tin-  livttur  year  bttinnu'   tbeirs  by    pureliasL',   toguttiB 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  the  wharf  in  the  rear,  Ttn, 
all  uf  whioh  tliuy  paid  875,000.     The  str)re  building  was  of  stone,  30x7^ 
feet  in  w/o,  with  a  full  baseniwit.     Tliis  building  jmrtiidly  surviv* 
the  fire,  and  after  renovation  was  used — iind  has  been  to  the  ))rcHed 
— for  .store  purposes,  although  Vielow  the  piv-seiit  grade  of  the  s' 
On  tile  rear  of  the  lot  to  Railrtmd  avenue,  anti  to  the  wliarf  line 
property  is  their*,  and  was  otieupied  by  wai-ehou^-s  and  wharf,  wbia( 
were  consumed  and  have  been   rebuilt.     A  splendid  brick  hlliidi^ 
has  boon  crecti'd  on  this  projierty.  anil  the  old  building  un  CV>mmeri 
cial  street  will  be  replaced,     Tltis  is  one  of  the  most  bi-storic  comers  b 
tiie  city. 

Schwabftcher  Bros.  A  Co.  wi;re  established  hero  in  IHfifl,  with  IrfiS 
Bailey  GatKert  aw  iTsidfut  partner.  Thi-  stiire  was  first  opened  on  the  site" 
of  the  old  New  England  lidtcl,  but  in  1>*72  the  Hrni  erected  ii  building 
on  the  WL'wt  side  of  CoiiuueiTinl  street,  at  the  eoriier  of  Mill,  or  Yesler 
avenue.  This  was  the  fiivt  brick  structure  in  Seattle.  It  was  30x120 
feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  their  busi- 
ness had  so  increased  ;is  to  ileniand  a  new  building,  and  in  188,1  they 
put  up  a  second  building  of  briek  44x-'>li  feel,  three  stories  and  base- 
ment, fronting  on  Yesler  avcnne  and  abulting  at  the  rear  on  the  old 
huilding.  thus  giving  them  two  fronts.  From  tliis  tlicy  carried  on  a 
most  extensive  trade  in  all  |mrts  of  Washington,  having  branch  bouses 
and  numerous  liusiness  connections,  until  the  buildings  were  destroyed 
in  the  gri'at  lire.  With  very  little  delay,  hi >wcver,  magnificent  new 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  increased 
vastly.  Before  the  tire  the  firm  carried  u  stoek  of  over  fjuarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  value,  much  of  wliich  found  shelter  in  their  ware- 
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houses,  om*  of  which  was  40x160  feet,  and  the  other  30x<)0.  This  has 
been  the  leading  wliolesale  liouse  for  general  niereliandise.  Personally 
Mr.  Ciatzert  has  been  one  of  the  leading  and  most  useful  men  in  the 
(K)mmerce  of  the  citv.  With  remarkable  ni)eralitv  of  views  and  gen- 
erositv  in  act,  lie  has  assisted  almost  everv  worthy  enterprise,  and  was 
particularly  forward  in  assisting  th(^  coal  industry  in  its  struggling 
days.  As  a  recognized  leader  in  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  he 
has  exerted  a  comnuinding  inHu(Mice  on  the  development  of  the  city 
til  rough  that  organization. 

Frauenthal  Brothers  were  estabhshed  in  the  eitv  in  1S()9.  They 
have  maintained  a  high  record  as  a  reHal)h^  and  extensive  business 
house.  In  1H7H  tliev  erected  on  Commercial  street  a  brick  store  build- 
ing  30x80  feet,  dealing  chiefly  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  such  farm 
products  as  wool  and  hides.  Since  the  fire  they  have  renewed  and 
enlarged  their  business. 

In  1870  Messrs.  I.  Waddell  and  Z.  C.  Miles  entered  into  partner- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  general  stove  and  tinware  busi- 
ness. Their  first  store  was  a  little  room  at  the  head  of  Commercial 
street  on  Main.  The  increase  of  the  husiness  was  raj^id,  being  ^2,500 
per  year  for  five?  or  six  years,  and  then  at  the  rat(»  of  $-*),000  and  $10,000 
annually.  In  188H  they  were  occupying  a  building  :^")xH()  feet,  with 
a  work  room  in  the  rear  'Mx'lO,  and  amj)le  storage  room  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  pioneer  book  and  stationery  store  of  Seattle  was  established 
in  1871  by  Coombs  &  Brown.  A  short  time  after  they  began  busi- 
ness W.  II.  Pumphrey  bought  Mr.  Brown's  interest,  when  the  firm 
became  known  as  Coombs  &  Pumphrey,  later  as  Pumphrey  &  Young, 
then  Pumphrey  ct  Lowman,  and  of  late  years  as  W.  H.  Pumphrey  & 
Co. 

In  1875  was  established  the  hardware  store  of  James  Campbell,  on 
the  east  side  of  Front  street.  It  was  first  conducted  as  a  partnership 
business,  under  the  name  of  Wald  &  Campbell:  until  in  188()  it 
was  whollv  controlled  bv  Mr.  Campbell.  lb*  th(Mi  carried  a  full  line 
of  goods  to  the  value  of  $;^'),000,  consisting  of  general  hardware, 
implements,  ship-chandlery,  wagons  and  the  like.  His  trade  extended 
over  the  entire  Sound  countrv,  and  vvcu  into  British  (^olumbia. 

[17] 
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[n  the  spring  of  lH7(i,  W.  P.  Boyd,  G.  Ponc-iii  luni  F.  Young  item- 
ciiitol  tlit'iiisi.'lvt'.t  together  under  tlie  firm  iiumi'  of  Boyd,  Pontrin  & 
Young,  openofl  n  little  dry  goods  store  on  Front  street,  and  named  il 
tho  Arcade.  It  was  a  strictly  n;tiiil  cstHblishnient,  and  met  witli  immei 
diate  success,  A  few  years  lat*fr,  Mr.  Young  dying,  tin-  busiiioss  wai 
continued  by  hia  surviving  associates.  Their  trade  het-jime  so  exten? 
sivn,  that  hirger  quarters  became  necessary. and  in  ]SS"i  they  bouglll 
hind,  and  erect^nd  a  brick  Imihiing,  ;iox90  feet,  of  two  stories  and  base 
fncnt.  Soon  aitertliia,  W.  P.  Boyd  &  Co,  succeeded  t«  tho  busim 
occupying  the  .same  Ijuilding  to  tlie  time  of  tlio  fir«.  After  the  tin 
the  firm  erected  a  magniticpnt  building,  which  it  still  occupies. 

One  of  the  moat  nuticeiible  establishments  is  tlial  of  Tokin.^  Sing* 
man  it  (bmpany,  of  tlie  San  Francisco  store,  on  the  west  side  of  Froi^ 
street,  ut  tho  corner  of  Columbia.  Not  only  is  the  building  very  fiiitij 
but  the  display  of  goods,  ftud  the  arrangement  of  lights  for  tJie  even- 
ing show,  is  excelled  by  no  Butabtislimciil  in  any  American  city.  Atf] 
to  managonient  of  the  store  itself,  the  conduct  of  it**  multiplex  depRtt 
ments,  and  the  manner  of  effecting  saica,  il  is  on  u  jmr  witli  the  fc 
New  York  houses,  and  om|>loy8  their  most  approved  method.^, 

The  firm  of  Aiierbach,  Toklas  A  Singerman  first  came  to  Scstt 
in  187-),  with  a  small  stock  of  good.s,  which  they  opened  out  in  i 
woorlen  Iniiiding  on  Front  struct.  Two  yeiirs  later  they  sold  out  and'' 
went  to  San  Francisco,  but,  iiiubng  lliat  (be  memory  of  their  success 
in  Seattle  still  wont  with  lliom,  jind  securing  a  full  stock  of  goods 
they  ivturned  a  few  montlis  later,  with  an  idea  of  iiermanency,  and 
rented  a  small  laiilding  on  Commerc-ial  street.  Their  business  flour- 
islif<l  to  such  an  extent  that  in  18H2  (hey  weiv  in  urgent  need  of 
quartcifj  of  the  most  ample  proportions.  They  found  none  such  in 
(be  city,  and  prevailed  upon  (he  miiiiagers  of  the  Hinds  estate  to  erect 
a  brick  building  Uir  them  on  the  curnei'  (if  Cumniercial  an<l  Washing- 
ton stivets,  InuHc<liately  upon  its  eoni|ileli(Hi  they  occupied  the  first 
door,  (iOxlUO  feet,  and  one  bascnu'iit  room  .'J")xl>0  feet,  for  a  storage 
dei>artnient.  The  firm  name  was  now  Toklas  it  Singemian,  the 
business  being  then,  as  now,  under  the  managcniont  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
McDougal.  One  year  Liter  the  ))ressuri'  became  again  so  great  that 
they  extended  their  rooms  to  the  entire  building,  using  the  upper 
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rooms  for  the  carpet  and  Tnillinery  dcpartnients.  To  relieve  the  pres- 
sure which  soon  again  overtook  them,  they  constructed  a  gallery  in 
the  rear,  employing  tlie  Lami)son  patent  railway  to  facilitate  the  wrap- 
ping and  disposition  of  parcels. 

Arrangements  W(^re  made  in  1H8()  for  still  furtluM*  extension,  which 
were  brought  to  completion  by  tlie  enntion  of  n  nuignificent  building 
on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Columbia  streets.  Although  suffering 
heavily  b\'  the  fire,  they  were  among  tbe  tirst  to  recover,  going  into 
their  present  magnificent  building  just  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
conflagration. 

Tbe  book  and  stationerv  store  of  (JrifHtb   Davit^^  cV:  Co.  was  estiib- 

ft 

lished  in  1880,  on  Front  street.  Its  site  was  subsccjuently  moved  to 
the  old  /W  building  on  Front  stre(?t  at  tbe  foot  (»f  Cberry,  thence  to  a 
site  on  Cherry  stn^et,  and  afterwards  to  more  commodious  quarters  on 
Front  street.  In  a  few  years  the  firm  was  carrying  a  $20,000  stock, 
and  <loing  business  in  almost  every  part  of  Wasbington. 

S.  Davis  iSc  Co.,  clothiers,  began  business  in  tbe  city  in  1870, 
increasing  their  trade  gradually  until  tbey  carried  a  stock  of  $10,000. 

As  merchant  tailor  Samuel  Ki'nuy  came  to  Seattle  in  18()7,  accept- 
ing employment,  bowc^ver,  with  Stone  c^*  JUirnett,  for  five  years,  when 
he  opened  a  merchant  tailoring  establishment  on  Conmiercial  street. 
In  188G  he  was  employing  six  men  and  carrying  a  .^tock  worth 
$10,000. 

Jacob  Levy  opened  a  tailoring  shop  on  Commercial  street  in  1871, 
long  retaining  the  same  site. 

L.  P.  Smith  &  Son,  Jewelers,  began  business  on  Fnmt  street  in  1869 
and  were  socm  carrying  a  $12,000  stock.  Tbe  firm  continued  in  busi- 
ness for  almost  twentv  vears. 

t/      ft' 

Th(i  drug  business  was  j)ractically  begun  as  a  business  separate 
from  that  of  tbe  phvsic  carried  bv  the  doctoi's,  in  1864,  bv  Gardner 
Kellogg,  who  has  carried  on  the  (•itv  drug  store  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  M.  A.  Kelly  oj)ened  a  drug  store  at  the  corner 
of  Commercial  and  Mill  streets  in  1870.  F.  A.  Pontius  engaged  early 
in  this  business  on  Front  street  near  Cberry,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1884  by  Hasbrouck  &  Terry. 

The  pioneer  boot  and  shoe  dealers — as  a  separate  line — were  H. 
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Jones  £  Co.,  who  i;oiiimt'iiw;(l  busiuLiss  in  Imiil.  In  187H  RAyinand^ 
&  Troi»n,  of  Olyinpin,  foiiiKlprl  hero  >\  bnincli;  Imt  sooti  the  entir&'l 
plant  was  trftnafcrrwl  U)  this  poinf ,  and  a  branch  estahiislied  in  Tacoma.  I 
In  1878  .Vdaui  OrtK  also  located  Iiere,  opening  a  little  boot  and  shoe  I 
store  oil  Clierry  street,  bnt  afterwanJs  moving  1o  a  tnte  on  Front  street.  I 
In  1880  John  Kuuuy  canio  to  Heuttlu  establi^^hing  a  biisine^ss  in  lUtM 
RHTnc  line.  M 

The  gun  store  of  L.  Neuman  was  opened  in  1878,  and  Ilmxly  Am 
Hall  opened  a  stock  in  the  stinie  line  a  few  years  later.  I 

A  list  of  buHint»)s  houHot^  at  tlie  present  time  would  be  too  exteudedfl 
for  inacrtion  here.  Great  growth  has  bt-en  made,  liowever,  us  limy  hen 
shown  by  the  following:  For  1890  Toklas,  Singerman  &  <'o.,  were  car- 1 
ryiiig  a  stock  of  po<»h  valued  at  SfiOO.OOO.  and  doing  h  buj^iuess  th«  I 
aggregate  of  whose  trauaactions  wen>  $(i(ll),0{K).  Schwabacher  Tivm.  I 
repoiled  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  Staver  A  Walker,  a  large  1 
house,  established  bore  as  a  branch,  reported  a  business  of  $*iOO,000  in  I 
agricultural  and  mill  machinery.  M 

A.  S.    Burwell,  of  the   Seattle   Hadware    company,    which    wMm 
ej^tablished  in  1884,  reported  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  hia  jobij 
biiig  and  retail  trade,  mid  ■■•<(iiiiatcd  the  hardwai-e  business  of  the  city^ 
at  «2,"j[)0,n00.     C.  L.  Webb  of  tlic  Risdoii-Cabii  wholesale  company, 
reported  a  business  of  ?1, (100,000.     HyamK,  Pauson  &  Co., a  wholesale 
flotbiug  bouse  opened  at  Seattle   in   February,   18H!),  re(Htrtcd  their 
store  in  tliis  city  as  liaving  done  more  business  than  any  one   of  their 
eight  great  houses  at  Chicago,  San    Francisco  and  other  large  cities. 
Fiseber  t^c  McDonald,  wholesale  gi'oeers,   reixtrted  an   increase  of  25 
])cr   cent.      The   Okanogan    Live   Stock    and  DR'.ssed   Beef  comjmny 
rcport^-d  sales  of  $;tr)O,OO0.      Tlie  Puget  Sound  Dressed  Beef  company 
reported  a  business  of  SI, 200, 000  a  year  and  cstimatc<l  tlic  fre.sb  meat 
business  of  the  city  at  §2,40(1,000. 

The  feature  of  trade  wliiib  is  now  iiinsl  marked  is  Jobbing  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  sunvaiiidiii;;  eouiitry.  In  lliis  regard  Seattle  is  now 
reeogui^^ed  as  a  trade  eciifer,  and  the  l'"astcni  houses  are  said  to  be 
wiflidrawiufi  fheir  coiiinierciaj  agents  and  leaving  tlie  Held. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MANUFACTl'RKS. 

Advantages  possessed  by  Seattle  for  Manufacturing— Early  Lumber  Mills  and  their 
Operators — Northwestern  Cracker  Company — Soap  Works — Furniture  Manufac- 
tory— Iron  Works — Brass  and  Bell  Foundry — Leather  Manufacturing — Breweries 
— Progress  of  Recent  Industrial  Enterprises — Ship  Building— List  of  Vessels 
Built  at  Seattle. 

THE  manufactures  of  Seattle  liave  for  the  most  part  in  the  past  been 
confined  to  the  local  demands  of  the  eity,  or,  at  the  greatest,  to 
those  of  the  small  region  surrounding  it.  Properly  speaking,  manu- 
facturing can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  until  the  idea  is  formed 
of  manufacturing  for  all  markets. 

Of  the  advantages  j>osscss(h1  by  Seattle  for  the  most  extensive  ope- 
rations in  this  branch  of  industry,  something  has  already  been  said. 
Not  only  does  the  city  front  townrds  all  the  Pacilie  world,  having  the 
best  opportunity  for  sending  its  wares  to  South  America,  Mexico,  the 
Sandwich  and  other  ocean  islands,  and  to  the  great  empires  of  Japan, 
China  and  India,  where  the  demand  for  the  wares  and  machinery  of 
America  nmst  be  constantly  increasing  :  l)ut,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has 
exceptional  facilities  for  turning  out  manufactured  articles.  Timber, 
coal,  iron,  all  abound  at  its  doors.  Vov  the  working  of  iron  the  coke 
and  charcoal  necessary  mav  be  made  as  cheaplv  as  anvwhere  in  the 
world.  The  limestone  for  flux  in  the  iron  furnaces  is  at  han<l.  The 
iron  is  the  best  for  the  production  of  steel. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  great  manufactories  will  be  placed 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  along  the  city  front,  as  this  would 
necessitiite  the  acquisition  of  property  held  at  great  prices,  and  incur 
the  exj>ense  of  city  taxation.  They  will  rather  be  situated  at  advan- 
tageous positions  along  the  lakes  and  railroad  lines,  at  a  distance  of 
five  to  ten  miles;  but  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  Seattle  men,  and 
be  tributary  to  the  city.  As  Chicago  is  becoming  girdled  with 
manufacturing  towns,  like  Pullmim  and  Harvey,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
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to  twelve  miles,  so  will  it  be  at  Seattle.  A  most  enticing  picture  is 
spread  out  before  the  mind,  not  only  of  wliat  may  be,  but  of  what  Willi 
be.  But  tlii»  nin.st  \)c  left  to  the  husiiie»s  men  of  the  present  and  thai 
future.  Our  task  is  t^i  n'cord  what  has  been  done,  which,  if  not  Ml] 
brilliaut  and  extensive,  is  nevertheless  more  secure.  Strictly  conaid-1 
ered,  some  of  the  things  named  rs  mnnufactui'es  are  not  so  in  UuJ 
broad  sense,  but  as  indicating  what  the  poopk'  have  done  to  help  them-r 
91'lves,  are  well  worthy  of  mention. 

The  lumber  industry,  Iiitherto  that  of  moat  importance,  is  not  4*] 
complete  system  of  manufiictui-e,  since  tlie  product  is  in  a  certain  Bena»'l 
a  raw  material,  reijuiring  further  labor  bestowed  Wfore  becoming  fit  fi»a 
use.  But  it  ia  still  properly  classed  iis  a  manufucturiug  industry-,  as  itl 
requires  labor  and  expense  to  transform  the  stjiniling  Hnitx-r 
beams  and  phmking.  This  was  the  first  form  of  manufmrtnring.  ThaJ 
Yesler  mill,  previously  mentioned,  was  built  in  October,  1  s.^^,  with  a  I 
capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  per  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  George  W.  Stetson  and  J,  J.  Post  formed  i 
partnership  and  opened  a  snudl  sash  and  door  factory  at  the  foot  < 
Yealer  avenue,  renting  power  from  Yesler's  old  mill.  Tliis  was  t 
beginning  of  the  great  mill  next  suoceeding,  which  has  sent  Senttle 
lumber  all  over  the  world. 

Stetson  and  Post  were  praeticiil  men  and  hard  workere,  and  as  a 
result  their  quartei-s  on  Mill  street  soon  became  too  small  for  their  trade. 
In  1876  they  secured  a  site  at  the  foot  of  (.'ommercial  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  their  sash  and  door  factory,  and  stiirted  a  small  san-  mill  in 
connection  with  their  factory — advancing  and  enlarging  according  to 
their  abiHty.  Two  years  lati^r,  however,  they  found  the  demand  for 
enlargement  so  great  that  they  determined  to  build  a  large  sawmill, 
and  turn  tlieir  old  one  into  a  .''asb  and  door  works  exclusively.  The 
new  mill  was  seta  few  Imndred  yanls  southwest  of  the  latter,  and  was 
completed  bile  in  1SJ<2,  It  did  guml  work  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1885.  A  m'w  mill,  much  larger  iin<l  more  complete,  was  then 
ei'ected  on  the  sjinie  site.  It  waw  run  regularly  thereafter,  cutting 
(iO,000  feet  in  ten  hours ;  llie  greater  part  of  wliicli  was  ;^oid  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico.  In  l«8i)  if  was  fotally  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt. 
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The  Oregon  Iniproveinent  cornj)anyV  mill  was  established  during 
the  construction  of  the  Seattle  iV:  Walla  Walla  railroad,  occuj)ying  a 
site  on  the  flats  at  the  foot  of  South  Second  street.  It  was  built  by 
James  M.  Colman  to  supply  materials  for  the  working  out  of  his  con- 
tract—one of  the  many  results  of  his  wonderful  enterprise  during  that 
period — and  had  a  capacity  of  2(),()()0  feet  i)er  day.  At  the  sale  of  the 
railroad  the  mill  also  pas.sed  to  \'illar(l  and  was  confined  almost 
exclusively,  until  1885,  in  cutting  ties  and  timbers  for  railroad  con- 
struction. In  that  year  a  new  mill  was  l>uilt  100  vards  south  of  the 
old.  It  was  00x11)0  fet.'t  in  dimensions  and  two  .stories  in  height  with 
an  engine  room  40x00.  At  the  time  of  the  iirr  all  was  consumed, 
and  the  company,  in  order  to  meet  tlirii*  onh^rs,  secured  the  mill 
machinery  of  Tatum  cfc  Howen,  of  Porthnnl,  rebuildiuii:  as  soon  as 
[MDssible  to  twice  the  original  capacity. 

The  Seattle  Lumber  it  Commercial  company's  mill  was  one  of  the 
most  impoilant  in  the  city.  It  was  locate(l  on  the  city  front  bc^tween 
Marion  and  Madison  streets,  occupying  the  whole  block.  The  enter- 
prise* was  started  in  18SJ  by  the  firm  of  (  ard  ^V:  Lair  who  bought  the 
machinery  of  the  old  Port  Orchanl  mill  of  Captain  K(Miton  for 
tem|X)rary  use.  These  men  sold  out  soon  to  the  Seattle  Lumber  and 
Commercial  comj)any,  of  which  Isaac  Dobson  b(»came  president;  I). 
B.  Denton,  secretary,  and  A.  Mackintosh,  treasurer.  A  fine  new  mill 
was  erecte<l  with  a  capacity  of  :>0,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and 
had,  adjoining,  a  sash  and  door  factory  caj)able  of  turning  out  2,000 
pieces  per  day.  An  ayerag(*  of  fifty  men  were  employed  during  its 
most  active  year's.  This  mill  also  was  totally  consumed  in  the  great 
fire. 

One  of  the  most  successful  sawmills  is  that  at  the  southern  en<l  of 
Lake  Union.  It  is  owned  by  the  Western  Mill  comimny,  of  which  I). 
T.  Denny  is  one  of  the  i)rincipal  stockholders.  The  mill  is  00x200 
feet  with  immense  lumber  vards.  A  sash  and  door  factory  and 
furniture  fact<jry  occupy  the  second  story  of  the  building.  This  mill 
has  been  improved  and  enhirged  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  great 
lumbering  establishments  of  the  |dace. 

George  Xewell's  sawmill  is  located  in  the  soutluuMi  part  of  the  city. 
It  was  built  in    188ii   by   George  Newell   and  G.  II.  Preston  with  a 
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capacity  of  10,000  feet  j»er  day.     Preston  afterwards  disposed  of  hUtm 
interest  tti  Newell,  antl  tin-  liiUer  hus  operated  the  mill  suceessfullyif 
supplying  South  Scattie  and  thf  Duwaniirth  and  making  a  f^pecialtyn 
of  <!hair  stock  tor  tlie  San  Francisco  market. 

Reckoned  as  factories  are  tiie  various  foundries,  fnmiture  inana 
factories,  and  cracker  factories  and  breweries.  ThtisB  deserve  mentioi 
as  evidence  of  the  home  indui^try  and  enterprise  wliicli  lia^  ool 
detqased  tlie  day  uf  small  things. 

In  Januarj',  ISSfi,  papers  wore  filed  incorporating  tlie  Norttiwest<?n 
Cracker  company.     As  leader  in  tliis  enterprise  was  Captiiin  Davii 
Gilmort',   through    wliose    exertions   the  work  of  erecting    buildingl 
and  securing  machinery  waw  rapidly  forwarded.     The  stmcture  ercctedB 
was  of  wood,  and  the  ovens  and  neceaaary  appumtuH  was  of  the  lie 
character,  and  a  capacity  of  converting  thirty  barreb  of  flour  into  tlitta 
varioua  forma  of  hard  bread  was  attained.     The  work  was  scarcely.! 
under   way,   however,  when   the  whole   plant  was  destroyed   by  fir&  I 
Immediately  taking  action  to  re-establish  the  enterprise,  Cnpttiin  (iil«l 
more   organized  a  joint   stock    company,   consisting   of   D.   Gilmor%if 
Charles  Craig,  A.  M.  Brookes,  G.  W.  Vining,  Cliarles  LeBallister,  anda 
others.     The  latest  improvements  in  machinery  were  ohtiiined  and  a' 
four  story  building  was  put  up.     A  capacity  of  using  thirty-three  bar- 
rels of  flour  in  ten  hours  was  reache<l,  and  trade  was  secured  in  all 
parts  of  the  Sound  country  and  British  Columbia.     Determined  oppo- 
sition was  experienced   from  the  competing  California  establishments, 
but  was  .speedily  overcome. 

The  Seattle  Soap  Works  were  cstiiblished  in  1886  by  Messre.  R. 
M.  Hopkins  and  C.  B.  Bussell.  They  fitted  up  an  old  grist  mill  at 
the  foot  of  Seneca  street  and  were  soon  able  to  turn  out  an  excellent 
article  of  household,  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.  At  first  they  met  with 
many  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  being  obliged  to  contend  with 
the  opposition  of  the  San  Fi'anc-isco  manufacturers  and  to  overcome 
home  prejudice,  but  before  tlie  year  was  out  they  bad  gained  an 
established  reputation,  and,  licsidcs  supplying  the  market  at  home, 
were  shipidng  to  other  puinis  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
From  twelve  tons  pel-  month  the  capacity  was  early  increased  to  sixty 
tons. 
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The  Seattle  Feed  Mills  was  an  enterj)ris(»  esUiblislied  in  188G  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  an  experienced  miller  from  Oregon.  The  various 
meals  and  graham  Hours  were  turnid  out  and  the  great  exeellenee  of 
Puget  Sound  oats  was  fully  develoixMl.  Kven  Pngt^t  Sound  fall  wheat 
was  found  to  make  a  good  brand  of  Hour. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture,  of  which  the  greater  |)ortion  is 
even  yet  imported  from  the  East,  although  a  number  of  our  own  hard 
woods  and  mountain  timber  is  suitable  for  the  best  grade  of  tliis 
character  of  manufacture,  was  begun  as  early  as  1H7*2  by  the  Hall  & 
Paulson  Furniture  company.  Their  factory  was  located  at  the  foot  of 
Commercial  street  and  was  well  e<[uippe(l.  In  1H8;5  the  company 
bought  the  Baker  it  Hamilton  liardwood  sawmill  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Duwamish  river  to  sujjply  stock  for  the  factory.  The  establishment 
employed  from  <3o  t()  70  men  when  running  full  capacity,  including 
the  crews  in  the  mill,  the  factory  and  the  upholstering  department. 

The  Lake  Union  Furniture  comi)any,  occupying  the  second  story  of 
the  building  of  the  Western  Mill  company,  early  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  in  a  snudl  wav. 

The  Wasliington  Iron  Works  was  originally  locatt^l  near  the  foot 
of  South  Second  stre(»t,  and  was  first  established  bv  Tennv  A:  Frink  in 
1880.  In  188*2  it  was  made  a  joint  stock  company,  and  in  1884  was 
re-incorporated,  (icorge  W.  Harris  becoming  presi(l(»nt,  James  Kedman 
secretary,  and  J.  M.  Frink  suj)erintendent. 

A  brass  and  bell  foundrv  was  established  before  1880  bv  John  E. 
Good,  near  the  foot  of  Commercial  street.  It  was  soon  able  to  turn 
out  five  hundred  pounds  of  work  per  day.  A  superior  babbit  metal, 
the  result  of  Mr.  (Tood's  experiments,  has  been  numufactured  under  a 
secret  process  in  this  shop  and  has  gained  a  wide  reputation. 

The  Moran  Bros.'  machine  and  rejjairing  shoj)  was  established  in 
1882  in  a  small  building  on  Yesler's  wharf.  Robert  and  Peter  Moran 
were  the  owners,  and  their  enterprise  and  skill  so  advanced  their  busi- 
ness as  to  necessitate  a  new  building,  whicb  tbey  proceeded  to  (M'ect 
on  leased  ground  on  Yesler  avenu(\  Their  business  was  afterwards 
increased  to  large  dimensions. 

The  iron  works  of  C.  H.  Almond  luid  W.  R.  Phillips  was  estab- 
lished in  Seattle  in  1885.     Thev  Hrst  leased  the  foundry  connected 


with  the  Seattle  iron  works,  afler  which  they  occupied  more  ext«n^v^ 
qiuirters  oii  Front  strcut,  and  milarned  their  business.  Htiilroad,  saw- 
mill and  foundry  work  was  their  spociHlty.  Sincp  thp  fin-  tlicy  have 
occupied  large  shopB  on  West  street. 

The  Sentlle  Boiler  works  were  estjiMirtliiMl  eiirly  in  tlie  fighties 
by  Heo.  Kelly,  wlio  turned  out  marine  and  wiwniill  iKiiloi-s.  tind  <iid 
much  in  the  way  of  tank  and  boiler  repniriug, 

The  Siyittle  Hide  and  Lt'alher  company  was  funned  in  18S6  by  Mr.. 
David  Kellogjj.  He  had  Ix^fore  that  time  bw^n  engogefl  in  huyiiij 
and  sliipping  hides,  hut,  seeing  the  greater  profits  of  tanning,  wwit 
into  that  business.  A  tract  of  thrw  Imudrod  acres  of  hemlock  forest' 
wa«  purchased  on  Clallani  bay.  Mr.  11.  II.  (ireen  Iwcanie  associated 
in  the  busiuesK  with  Mr.  KcHugg.  Shipments  of  leather  soon  began, 
and  the  bu.'^ines.s  was  very  prosix-rous, 

Four  breweries  were  operated  in  188(J,  the  North  Pacific,  of  A. 
Slorah,  on  the  i'ontius  tract  near  Lake  Union  ;  the  Hay  View,  of  X 
Hamrich  &  Co.,  on  the  l)each  road  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city; 
the  I'uftel.  Sound  brewery,  of  E.  F,  Hweeney,  on  tlie  line  of  the  Puget 
Sound  railroad ;  and  the  tieattk  brewery,  of  Ernest  Romey,  on  MiU| 
street  near  the  county  jail. 

The  cigar  factory  of  Wa  C'liong  was  the  first  in  the  city,  but  in 
1886  another  was  eslal)lished  by  A.  V.  Miller  who  employed  only 
white  hdjor. 
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Durinj;  18SX  local  manufacturing  received  a  new  impulse.  A 
nundjer  of  new  establishments  wcro  started.  Most  important  among 
these  were  the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  and  Ship  Buildinj;  company,  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $7o,0t)(',  of  which  the  president  was  Bailey 
(iatzert :  the  vice-president,  Robert  Moraii,  who  was  also  general 
maniifjcr;  thi'  secivtary,  X.  G.  Rogers,  ancl  the  treasurer,  Chas.  Mac- 
Donidd.  Till-  site  chosen  was  at  tlie  fool  of  Charles  street.  The 
Pacitic  Const  Kxcclsior  factory  was  alsn  established  in  that  year.  It 
turned  nut  an  execllent  iirtiele. 

The  Wiishiu-ton    l!r.Kin)    Fiuloiv  was  istabUshed    in  Mav  of  liiat 
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The  Scott  Feed  Mill  was  built,  throe  stories  in  height  on  a  founda- 
tion 60x60  feet. 

Expansion  was  iloted  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing.  Eight  saw- 
mills were  operated.  The  Stetson  tSc  Post  cut  70,000  feet  i)er  day 
running  the  (»ntire  year,  and  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
making  an  output  of  $o()(),000.  The  Commercial  Comi)any's  mills 
cut  about  55  thousiind  JUT  day,  besides  4,000,000  laths  and  180,000 
boxes,  making  a  value  of  $425,000.  The  Oregon  Improvement  com- 
pany built  a  new  mill  with  a  capacity  of  70,000  feet  per  day, 
and  turned  out  :i0,000  feet,  employing  fifty-six  men.  The  Western 
mill  cut  10,000,000  feet,  employed  seventy-five  men,  and  increased  the 
capacity  to  80,000  fec^t.  (Jeorge  Newell,  on  the  Duwamish,  increased 
the  capacity  of  his  mill  to  40,000  feet  per  day  and  emj)loyed  thirty 
men.  The  Mechanics  mill  was  established  in  1888,  employing 
thirty  to  fifty  men,  cutting  25,000  feet  per  day  and  turning  off  a 
value  of  $80,000.  The  Kirkland  Lumber  eompany  began  in  1888, 
establishing  themselvi^s  at  the  old  Lake  Washington  mill,  cutting 
45,000  feet  a  day  and  employing  fifty  men.  The  Pacific  Manufacturing 
company  in  North  Seattle  began  operations  in  the  same  y(»ar,  with 
capacity  of  20,000  feet  and  emjJoying  twenty-five  men.  The  Huron 
Lumber  com])any,  with  mills  at  Windsor,  capacity  40,000  fei»t, 
estabhshed  a  vard  in  Seattle. 

For  1890  there  was  considerable  expansion,  the  total  product  of 
the  maimfactures  being  estimated  at  $11,000,000.  Emidoyment  was 
given  to  4,200  men. 

As  to  manufactories  on  the  way  to  realization,  a  competent  author- 
ity gives  the  following  outlook  : 

During  1890  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  with  a  capacity  of  ninety  pairs  per  day  was 
established  by  Thorse  &  Bar,  and  the  product  finds  a  ready  sale. 

Amongst  important  new  enterprises  is  the  mill  of  the  Seattle  Flourinij  Mill  Com- 
pany at  Ravenna  Park,  with  a  capacity  of  150  barrels  per  day.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  wheat  elevators,  a  project  for  a  mill  of  large  capacity  on  the  tide  flats  has 
been  set  on  foot,  and  will  probably  be  consummated. 

The  immense  Kirkland  iron  works  on  I/ake  Washington  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  manufactures  of  Seattle  are  already  a  distinct  factor  in  the  activity  of  the 
place.  They  give  steady  employment  to  many  men  at  remunerative  wages.  Their 
sale  brings  in  large  sums  of  money  from  the  outside.     But,  with  the  exception  of  saw- 
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mills,  no  line  of  inditiitry  has  beeD  developed  in  a  bigh  degree,  nor  indeed,  to  BiKdt  I 
extent  aa  the  growth  of  the  city  aud  the  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  the  product  n 
rani.  The  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  oue  industry  of  great  inagnilude  i*  I 
reco^iiied  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  projectors  of  the  KirVIand  iron  works. 
niovEtnent  is  on  fool  for  the  establishment  of  anollier  industry  of  hanlly  less  import-  I 
aiice  thau  the  iron  works.  That  is  a  great  sugar  relinery.  Seattle  has  special  advan-  I 
tft((es  for  the  refining  uf  sugar  possessed  by  no  other  Pacific  Coast  city.  The  crai 
product  of  the  Pacific  comes  from  the  Hawaiian  and  Fiji  islands,  and  is  now  utilizi 
wholly  by  two  refineries  at  San  Francisco.  There  were  imported  loto  California  laatl 
year  :^,nOI),OIHI  pouodti  of  sugar  by  vessels  which  returned  to  Honolulu  iu  ballast  at^ 
came  to  the  Sound  empty  aud  loaded  with  lumber  for  the  Hawaiian  islauds.  H 
Carter,  Hawaiiaii  minister  to  the  I'nited  StBlcs,  has  interested  himself  in  the  Seattle  I 
project,  and  has  guaranteed  to  aid  the  establishment  of  a  refinerj'.  At  least  (SOO.OO0 1 
will  be  uecessarj',  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  $i  ,()iKl,(>no.  JUKl.lXMI  has  bees  J 
subscribed  in  Seattle  and  JSiKi.iKill  is  itanied.  The  rcmainilcr  will  be  subscribed  in  | 
the  cast  and  tlouolulu. 


.\  strci't  Oil-  liHHo! 
Icirv  is  antit'ipati'd. 
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II  is  Hciuvcly  possible  to  give  iiii  oxtict  list  of  the  vessels  hiiilt  at^'j 
Seattle,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to  Jo  so  a3  far  ne  jx»ssilil(', 

Une  of  tilt!  earliest  ship-builders  was  William  Itaiunioiid,  wliO) 
came  to  (he  city  in  1870.  In  1S7.^  Reed  Brothers  rented  Yeslpr's  ynrd, 
having  moved  hither  frwiu  Port  Madison. 

In  1H.")H — The  seiiooner  Indiixlri/,  10.7;!  tons,  was  built;  in  1855, 
the  -schooner  C'lialloifjc.  ;i7.fi9toiis;  and  in  1H(|4,  llip  steamer -lit), 
81.62  ton,«. 

In  1870 — TJiore  wuiv  iaunctied  the  schooner  l^anlcr,  121  tons; 
the  steamer  .Jam€n  Mantir,  of  8  tons;   and  the  Iwirge  Diana,  of  24  tons. 

In  1871 — The  steamer  Omid,  W  Ions;  steamer  Clara,  2(!  tons; 
steamer  Zr)ihije,  l'J2  tuns  ;  an<l  the  schooner  SoUta,  120  tons. 

In  1»7I — At  West  Seattle  there  weiv  launched  the  steamer  EUa 
]Vli!k;  t)7  Ions;  steamer  •Saif/ai;  .'ill  tons;  the  seow  M.  S.  Drew,2A  tons. 

In  1H72— Tiie.-^cliooner //(Vy  1,'lro: 

In  1><7:!— The  senw    WWhni  Tirmiif-^,  o'>  tons. 

In  1H74— Tlu-  lunkeiUine  Klh.  -Jlid  tons, 

1,1  ]  S74— The  seh.poner  < '.  C.  P'diny,  27  tuns  :  tlie  scow  Sch,rnl.arh',: 
l!l  liais;  Ihe  steanHT  .\,lf,  M  tnns  ;  m\<\  tite  steamer  Lrnn  CfiKj,  1*.'. 
tons. 
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In  187o — The  stoaiiitT  F(tnni(',4.M)  toiLs  ;  the  steamer  Minnie  May, 
5  tons;  bark  C.  0.  irA/7/y/o/r,  1400.55  tons;  the  l)arkentine  Kate  Flick- 
Uiffcr,  472  tons. 

In  1S7(>— The  steamer  Xvllir,  100  tons. 

In  1878 — The  steamer  llcnnj  Bal/ri/^  S7.()2  tons. 

In  1879 — The  steamer  /..  M.  Starr,  of  the  Puget  Sound  Steam 
Navigation  company,  150  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  9  feet  hold ;  steamer 
SuJiy,  47.43  tons :  steamer  Ttivorna,  42.21  tons. 

In  1880 — The  steamer  (V/Z/o,  IVIM'I  tons;  steamer  Geo.  E.  Starr, 
472.66  tons  ;  steamer  Nortlt  Pacific. 

In  1881 — The  slooj)  City  of  Sraffh\  7  tons:  seliooner  l)ro  Jacks,  6 
tons;  steamer  JoMir,  12  tons;  steamer  Sr((  Witch,  'M  tons;  steamer  Shoo 
Fly,  6.52  tons;  steamer  .1//-/,  45  tons;  steamer  Loninc,  86.80  tons; 
steamer  Lilfic,  80  tons;  steamer  Amjuxta,  1!).5I   tons;  steamer  Anyele^, 

39.81  ton.«^. 

In  1882 — Steamer  7/oy>r,  76.56  tons;  steamer ./az/^.s' J/r.Y<n////i/,  94.70 
tons;  steamer  EvanycL  14.9  tons;  steamer  .1///,  45.22  tons ;  steamer 
Seattle,  6.56  tons. 

In  1883 — At  Seattle,  t])e  steamer  Filitli  A\,  57. S4  tons  ;  steamer  Edna, 
19.53  tons ;  steamer-  (Hidr,  7S.54  tons  ;  steamer  Lottie,  25.44  tons ;  steamer 
Lucy,  32.06  tons;  steamer  Mcrwin,  166.01  tons;  steamer  riantcr,  32.06 
tons;  steamer  Xo//f' /V.s7/f'/•///^///.  6.46  tons;  sti^amtM"  Willie,  55.94  tons; 
steamer  Tillie,  16.76  tons;  steamer  Brick,  \).ll  tons;  steamer  Pftrt  Susan, 
14.42  tons;  steamer  Qncen  City,  33.66  tons;  steamer  Arrow,  9.25  tons; 
steamer  J?o/>  /rr////7,  125.50  tons ;  steamer  IT.  F.  Mmiroc,  99.81  tons; 
steamer   Colby,  5   tons;  steamer  Pearl,  ;>4.17   tons;    steamer    Paxtlrr, 

51.82  tons;  steamer  Wanhinyton,  166.04  tons. 

In  1884 — The  steamer  *SVyw«Z-,  18.51  tons,  at  Lake  Washington; 
steamer  C^^^ca(/^,  59.31  tons;  steamer  yVar/,  53.91  tons;  the  schooner 
AlbatroHH,  6.86  tons;  schooner  C  ('.  Perkins,  25.38  tons. 

In  1885— Steamer  J.  C.  Brittain,  105.34  tons. 

In  1886 — The  steamer  Grace,  27:22  tons;  steamer  Gletnier,  \7A4 
tons;  schooner  Adventnre,  12.90  tons;  schooner  Allie  I.  Alyar,  InAi") 
tons;  steamer  Edith  E.,  at  Houghton,  11.88  tons. 

In   1887— The  steamer   Violet,  8.56  ;  steamer  /.  M.  (olman.  43.17 


toii3 ;  Liira  Mnml,  at  Lnko  Washiugton,  ;ilj.48  tciiiH;  sti'iinier  Vnh'm 
ftit.Kl  tons;  Htenmer  Halnin;  51. -14  tons. 

lu   1888 — Steamer  J.  E.  Boiwicn,  o.'J.OS  tona;  schooner  ^l/icc,  13.2Q| 
tons;  schooner  Corn  May,  12.43  tons;  »t«amer  Kirtlaml,  fi4.53  Uhw. 

Ill  1889— Steamer  Dispatch.  '29M  tons;    stpumer  MaM,  \U.7S^ 
tons ;  steamer  Bee,  9.43  tone. 

In  1890 — Schooner  Marfi'ierlte.  12.16  l«iis,  hiiilt  \>y  ('.  Poole :  sloopi 
Biff  Sic,  fi,:13  tons,  btiiit  by  .1,  11.  Lintz :  steamer  Ilomtt,  I5,2d  toiis 
built  by  A.  G.  Sandstrom ;  steamer  J.   It.  McDonald,  2«l).49,  127  fw 
long,  2^.8  feet  beam,  fi.7  foet  flecji,  at  Ballnnl,  by  T.  W.  Lake  ;  steanitrt 
a  a  (hiking,  .J9.fiJ>  tons,  buill.  by  W.  (.'.  PeU^rs^m  :  ateumer  Man/  A'mftJ 
44.8:!  tons,  built  by  W.  C.  PL-leVwn ;  -ste^.mor  />«<■/■  Ifmitrr,  !).«4  tona 
built  by  .1.  T.   Mitchell;  steiuihir   H<iikn  Gaizn-t.  -iHO  tons,  177.3  fe« 
long.  .1-2.3  feet  beam.  8  fwt  dqHb,  at  Ballan).  by  .1.  J.  Holland;  thi 
fire  iKMit,  stflamer,  >Snotiaalmk,  109.87  tons,  7(i  foet  long,  1->.B  foet  hoe 
HA  dejitb,  by  A.  Allen;  steamar  Oecitlenl,  (>3.-l-'>  tons,  built  by  T.  VTM 
Lake;  steamor  Mniilmtlnn.  170.42  tons,  built  by  T.  W.  Luke:  xt^inoi 
Abv.  Pa-Hm.  14.32  tons,  built  by  M.  H,  Iliddlti ;  steamer  O'hj  of  Latniuty 
18.89  tonis.  built  by  J.  Muoro ;  stenmer  -ImiiV,  8.38  tons,  built  by  A.^ 
,\llen;  steanuT  Edith  !■:..  24. "r*.  built  bv  riiristiiiiicr. 
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SealUe  as  a  Railroad  Center— Tlie  Northern  Pacific— The  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla— 
irnion  Pacific — Canadian  Pacific — Great  Nortlieni — Columbia  and  Puget  Sound 
— Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Easter ci— Electric  and  Cable  Lines — Steam  Navigation 
— Commercial  Institutions. 

SEATTl,]']  is  now  a  wi'jl  rt'ei.igni/,eil  railroad  center.  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  the  Northern  Paeilic;  Die  iintiei|Ktled  termimis  of  the 
rnioii  Piicilie  (ind  <>1'  the  Great  Xortberii,  and  the  Anieriean  termintis 
u{  the  (Janadiaii  Paeillc.  '!'bu  last  name.l  three  are  not  yet  comi>lete<l 
but  are  so  far  midcr  way  of  con.struclioii  that  tliey  may  ])roiK?rly  Ik" 
included.    He.side:'  tbe.se  transcontinental  lines,  tbpR'  are  the  Columbia 
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&  Piiget  Sound  and  tin*  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  ifc  Eastern,  in  full  o{)era- 
tion.  There  are  also  more  than  fifty  miles  of  electrie  and  cable  roads 
ill  tlie  city.  In  this  chapter  a  succinct  statement  of  the  organization 
and  building  of  these  lines  will  be  ma<le,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
re{)etition  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  facts  here  presented  have  no  special  reference  to  that 
struggle,  and  relate  to  the  progress  of  tlie  roads  themselves,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  citv. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  comjniny  was  first  chartered  in 
18(>4.  The  charter,  ap]>roved  July  2d,  1<S(>4,  by  President  Lincoln, 
constituted  the  c(mij)any  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  authorized  io 
construct  a  line  of  railway  from  some  jxiint  on  Lake  Superior  in  Min- 
nesota or  Wisconsin,  by  the  most  eligible  railroad  route  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  company,  within  the  TnitiMl  States  and  north  of  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  to  sonu*  point  on  J*uget  Sound,  with  a 
branch  via  the  vaHey  of  the  (olumbia  river,  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Portland,  in  Oregon,  leaving  the  main  line  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  western  terminus,  having  a  capital  stock  of  one 
million  shares  of  one  hun<lred  dollars  each  :  and  also  a  grant  of  land 
for  all  purposes  of  construction  and  operation,  and  a  land  subsidy  of 
the  odd  nund)ered  sections  for  twentv  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road 

« 

where  it  i)assed  through  tlie  ttu'i'itories,  and  for  ten  miles  through  the 
.stiites,  or  about  47,8()( ),()()()  acres,  coal  and  iron  lands  not  being  excepted. 
Work  w-as  to  begin  within  two  yi^ars,  and  not  less  than  fifty  miles  must 
be  completed  each  year  thereafter,  the  whole  to  be  doiu*  bv  Julv  4th 

1.  •.  «'  ft 

187().     Josiah  Perham  became  first  President  of  the  comi)any. 

Although  the  land  grant  w\as  munificent  and  was  valued  by  the 
president  of  the  company  at  §47:5,()00,()()0,  sufficient  to  build  the  road 
and  leave  $.'^53,600,000  for  the  stockholdei's ;  nevertheless,  more 
irnmediat^dy  jirofitable  investments  were  open  to  capitalists  in  the 
IkjikIs  of  the  Union  Pacific  comj)anv  as  guaranteed  by  ihv.  govern- 
ment, and  in  186f),  instead  of  being  able  to  begin  the  work  of  con- 
struction, the  company  was  obliged  to  seek  an  extension  of  time  and 
to  present  reasons  for  more  substantial  aid.  A  bill  was  therefore  pre- 
sented in  the  hou.se  of  rej)resentatives  j)roviding  that  interest  to  a 
certain  amount  of  bonds  issued  upon  completion   of  twenty-five  mile 
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swlions  of  tlu-  [(Hid  lie  giiaiuiiteed,  securing  the  credit  of  the  couiimuyl 
Ui  tlie  exU-nt  of  wbout  *66,0U0,000,  and  thnt  the  government  in  return  J 
for  tiiifi  aervicii  Uike  security  for  principal  and  interest  on  the  lands  otj 
the  ronijinny  the  term  of  Huch  loan  of  eredit  to  be  twenty  yoars.  Thel 
nieaHure.  howc-ver,  failed,  and  two  years  lati-r  the  work  was  still] 
unUiueliod.  Iji  the  nienntime  the  diroc'tonite  of  the  cuinpuny  wii»| 
rt'orgaiiized  with  Oeiieml  J.  Givgory  Smith  as  president. 

One  of  the  fripiiils  of  the  lompany  was  Senator  Howard  of  Michi*j' 
gau,  who  did  much  to  bring  !lie  subject  before  the  country.  ThW 
route  of  the  road  was  described  liy  him  in  the  Detroit  Adtiertieer  an^^ 
TViAtin^,  October,  lKli7,  as  follows: 

Tlic  line  would  probably  start  at  Bayfidd  or  Superior  Cily  (laL  4H  deg.,  2lt  min.' 
naith  I  and  run  in  a  westf  rly  direction  througli  Minnexota,  with  a  branch  to  St.  Paid  l| 
(Int.  4'!i  deg.)  through  the  tt^rritoriea  of  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho  and  Wa5hingtOD,.y 
throwing  off  the  branch  to  Portland  on  the  Columbia  river,  in  Orepsn.  Tliis  brand], 
it  is  iitobable,  would  commence  at  the  crossing  of  the  Columbia,  not  far  from  Wella  ] 
Walla,  and  would  be  not  far  from  SSII  miles  long;  while  the  main  trunk  line  wouM  , 
pass  a  little  nortli  of  west  and  temiinale  at  u  town  or  settlement  now  known  as  Seat- 
tle, at  the  head  of  Puget  t^ound  in  latitnde  47  deg.  :SI  min.,  one  of  the  finest  and  ir 
secure  harbors  on  the  globe,  communicating  with  the  Pacific  through  the  Straits  of  M 
KucA,  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  which  baa  Vancouver  island  on  the  north. 

A  new  effort  wa.<  made  to  get  ijubstantial  aid  of  tlie  government,  ' 
and  Senator  Howard  stated  the  gi-omuls  for  it  in   the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  It  was  thought  by  those  interested  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  charter  in  18<i4that  no  cash  subsidy  would  be  needed  from  the  govemtnent. 
and  they  engaged  that,  if  CongresE^  would  grant  Iheni  quadruple  the  land  granted  to 
the  I'nion  Pacific  company,  they  wouldgo  on  and  accomplish  the  mighty  enterprise  of 
uniting  by  rail  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific,  lint  they  found  that  they  could  not  use  their 
lands  as  security  for  loans  of  money  while  capitalists  found  safer  and  better  invest- 
ment in  the  vast  amount  of  government  bonds  issued  to  the  I'nion  Pacific  and  its 
branches.  This  state  of  things  necessitated  an  application  by  them  to  Congress  for 
cash  subsidies,  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  branches." 

rnili'r  lliis  sliuiulus  >:urvey.«iif  route  were  undertaken  in  1HI!7.  and 
|ir<.sccule.l  witli  vij^'or. 

WhUv  llu-e  efforts  wer,'  -iiing  ,,ii  nt  the  east,  tbc  people  of  ^\'asll- 
ingtfui  wi'ie  Hot  reuiisi  in  [ires^^ing  the  eluinis  of  the  company  u|toii 
Ciiiigress  anil  in  December.  ISiiT,  I'urwardcd  to  Congress  a  nienioriiil 
earnestly  ref|ue.sting  further  assistance  tor  the  company. 
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The  bill  as  finally  framed  and  presented  by  Senator  Howard  of 
Michigan,  contained  the  following  i)rovision.s :  Whenever  twenty 
miles  of  the  road  are  completed,  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
issue  to  the  company  G  percent,  bonds  to  the  following  amounts:  On 
that  portion  of  the  road  embraced  betw(H*n  th(»  eastern  terminus  and 
the  109th  meridian  of  longitude  §1<),()(K)  jut  mile ;  between  this  and 
the  119th  meridian  (being  mountain  district),  S4S,()()0  ])cr  mile,  and 
between  the  119th  and  the  western  terminus  §:Vi,0()0  per  mile.  Even 
before  a  whole  twentv-mile  section  was  cinnpletcMJ  the  seeretarv  to  be 
empowered  to  issue  the  bonds  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  the  sum 
involved,  and   the  rest  on  completion  of  the  section. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  con  unit  tee  on  Pacilic  railroads,  and 
owing  to  an  irregularity — the  minority  of  (lie  committee  jjreparing 
and  publishing  in  the  newsj)n])ers  of  tlie  country  a  minority  report 
declaring  against  the  policy  embodied  in  Howard's  bill — a  wave  of 
popular  feeling  was  created  against  giving  bondecl  n'u\  to  two  Pacific 
roads.  The  majority  of  tln^  committee  made  strenuous  exertions  to 
carrv  the  measure  but  faik'd.  The  only  leirislation  olAained  was  a 
bill  granting  the  right  to  connect  tin*  two  proposed  termini  but  allow- 
ing no  grant  or  subsidy. 

Hope  of  obtaining  aid  of  the  government  in  bonds  or  money  was 
thereafter  wholly  given  up  and  new  (tlbrt  was  made  to  turn  the  land 
grant  to  account.  Two  detinite  lines  of  policy  were  pursued;  one  to 
proceed  ^\ith  the  surveys  and  interest  capitalists  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  other  to  get  such  legislation  through  Congress  as  would  give  them 
the  largest  possible  credit  on  their  lands.  Tli(\v  therefore  sent  sur- 
veyors into  the  field  and  on  the  score  of  work  already  begun  inter- 
ested Jaj'  Cooke  tfe  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  the  gn^atest  bankers  of  the 
day  in  America,  and  on  the  second  line  of  policy  sought  to  make  the 
line  to  the  Sound  via  Portland  the  main  trunk,  and  the  line  across 
the  Cascades  the  branch.  The  announcement  that  Cooke  was  to 
build  the  road  was  received  bv  the  country  with  enthusiasm. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1870,  permis?<ion  was  asked  of  Congress  to 
substitute  the  branch  for  the  main  line,  thus  ])ringing  the  trunk  line 
down  the  Columbia  river  past  P()Hland,and  through  the  valley  of  the 
Cowlitz  to  the  Sound,  and  the  branch   across  the  Cascade  mountains, 
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but  work  on  tlip  main  line,  iih  thus  refirranged,  to  begin  first.  This  gav« 
the  company  a  huid  yrtint  on  tlic  divi^ioti  t'mni  PoHlnntl  to  tlie  SoundJ 
before  dtmied  tlieni.  The  retiuent  was  granted  and  tUu  right  to  t 
Hen  iunds  for  such  sections  of  the  gmnt  as  hud  lK«n  previously  tAken  1 
by  Mettlers  or  speculators,  and  to  make  a  single  mortgage  covering  atl  J 
lU>-  conipiiny's  property,  was  also  conferred. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  western  division  in  m^^,  and  completeAl 
Irj  Taeonm.  the  terminus  chosen  on  thu  Sound,  al  the  close  of  1873r| 
TFie  faihire  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  the  same  year,  brought  all  actiw 
ojierations  io  a  close.    fJ.  W.  Cass  had  become  president  of  the  compuiij 
and  retained  tiie  otiice  for  u  time:   but  C,  B.  Wright,  as  president  ( 
the  land  company,  was  the  most  active  man  in  the  coqwration  durioj 
the  period.     Surveys  were  run  for  the  braneh  to  nearly  encircle  Wash' 
ington,  and  lands  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  acres  were  hypothetic- 
ally  laid  off  to  llie  company  and  restrained  from  settlement.     Fredei 
ick  Billings,  prenou^ly  interested  in  the  road,  became  the   leadiiq 
spirit,  and  was  bringing  affairs  to  a  [joint  to  renew  the  work — Congrc 
forbearing  to  declare  the  land  grant  forfeited — but  in  ]S«0  wa.s  super-B 
scdtMi  by  Henry  Villard,  who  seeured  the  slock  of  the  fomjwiny  bya 
»ecret  purchase.     The  road,  from  its  eastern  stopping  place  in  DnkotI 
where  it  had  been  left  by  Oioke,  was  built  throngh  to  Wallula  nn  thq^ 
C'oluinl)i(i.     The  section  from  I'orlland  lo  Kuhimu,  and  Ihc  cxtonsioB  ^ 
from  Tiicoiiia  to  .Seattle  were  jiusiicd  neai'ly  to  completion   hefcre  .Jan- 
uary, 1«S4.     Together  witli  tlie  Ore-ron   Itailway  and  Navifjalioii  line 
from  Wallula  to  Portland,  under  the  same  miinagement,  tiiis  brought 
transeonlTuental    eommuuicution    to   Seattle.      The    section    between 
Taeoina  and  Seattle  wa.s  not  operated  until  lX»li,  but  since  that  time 
luiH  been  an  integral  part  of  ttie  system.    The  completion  of  the  ilivis- 
ion  from  I'asco  lo  Tacoma  in  1SS7-H,  ha.-*  liroujilit  Seattle  within  four 
days  of  Chicago.     I)es|)ite  the  infelicities  iiu'ident  upon  building,  the 
Xortlieru  Pacific  is  a  stupoiidour-  work,  and,  o]>eraleil  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  will  stami  as  a  inouument  of  enter]irise. 

Upon  the  accession  of  T.  F.  (lakes  to  the  presidency  of  the  North- 
ern PaciHe  in  l«S8,  a  policy  calculated  to  put  the  road  on  a  sound 
IKiying  l)asis  was  inaugurated,  and  upon  attaining  this,  plans  of 
extending  hrancrhes  and  feeders  (o  all  jiarts  of  the  state  have  been 
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perfected.  It  is  the  declared  j)iir[)ose  of  the  compiiiiy  to  make  the  old 
road  the  main  trunk  lino  and  to  convergi^  upon  it  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  local  lines.  Without  doubt  Tacoma  will  remain  the  diverging 
[>oint  on  the  waters  of  the  Scanid,  but  S(^attk»  will  bo  accorded  equal 
facilities  and  advantages,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  justice  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Xorthorn  Pacific  itself  The 
trade  of  Seattle  must  bo  secured  bv  the  railroad. 

THK    SKATTLK    AND    WAIJ.A     WALLA     KAir.ltOAD. 

So  long  as  Seattle  was  dependin*::  upon  tlie  Northern  l^acitic  it 
thought  nothing  of  railroad  building  on  its  own  account,  l)ut  wdion, 
on  July  loth,  1^<73,  word  was  received  tliat  I  lie  terminus  of  the  trans- 
continental line  had  been  fixiMl  at  Taeoma  and  that  therefore  Seattle 
would  be  left  without  a  road,  it  was  immediately  determined  to 
organize  a  company  an<l  begin  a  narrow-gauge  track  through  the 
Snoqualmie  pass  to  the  Yakima  country  and  Walla  Walla.  The 
reasoning  upon  which  the  undtM-taking  was  based  was  thus  presented 
in  the  InkllUjenar  of  July  lOtli,  IST.*):  ''We  liave  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  rivalrv  of  a  terminal  citv  which  is  onlv  a  terminus  for  the 
Columbia  river  line,  and  not  also  tor  the  lin«*  across  the  mountains. 
Our  work  and  duty,  then,  is  plain.  In  tliis  view  it  is  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  us.  We  must  at  once  go  to  work,  organize  a  company, 
secure  capital  and  build  a  railroad  for  ourselves  across  Snoqualmie 
pass.  That  alone  will  be  our  permanent  salvation.  With  it  we  can 
defy  all  rivalry,  without  it  wo  are  forever  dead  as  a  business  point. 
We  have  offered  as  a  donation  to  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
company  $717,000  in  lan<l  and  mon(\v  to  come  luu'o,  a  sum  greater 
by  fifteen  thousiind  dollars  than  all  the  assessable  property  of  Pierce 
county.  We  have  been  refused.  We  nuist  now  pledge  three  times 
that  amount  for  a  road  of  our  own  which  wo  shall  own  and  control. 
Walla  Walla  farmoi-s,  morchant<  and  capitalists  and  all  Eastern 
Washington  are  directly  interested  with  us  and  will  bo  sure  to  help 
us  in  this  undertaking." 

The  subject  of  a  road  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  Seloucius  Gar- 
fielde,  and  the  following  conclusions  wore  roaclie<l :  Seattle  must  have 
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a  railroad  of  its  own,  iiidept'iident  of  aiiy  foi-ciirii  company,  whotliwl 
Nurtticrii  or  Union  Pacific     To  eunnect  with  the  Northern  iit  aayl 
jKiiiit  would   hf  simplj'   to  ndd  to  the  frttight   on  goods   hithc-rth«1 
expentK  of  hriiiging  them  to  Seattle  from  tliat  point,  nvfv  the  price  of'l 
hringing  Ihwn  to  Tticoiua,  fur  the  Northern  Paeific  wou)d  make  ttiHt  J 
|ioint  and  Taeoma  common  traffic  jiointij.      Not  to  put  Seattle  U>  ft  dis.-! 
udvuiitafTc,  ihurcfore,  the  rotid  should  be  carried  to  the  grain  Beld8j~ 
wlioiice  Uie  freight  was  to  come — to  AValhi  WhIIh.     To  dcjK-mJ  on  th«l 
Union  Pacific  was  to  dei>end  on  a  hankrupl  company,  and  itwai 
hunilitil  miles  to  Ihi-  nearest  point  on  ils  road.     A  hi-oad-gaugf  tol 
unite  with  either  of  tlieae  was  therefore  unnecessary ;  and,  moreover;! 
the   cxiH-nso   of  huildiiig  a   hroad^augo   would   he  nearly    twicp  i 
great  as  that  of  tmilding  a  narrow-gauge.     To  ntiso  the  iiieHiis  foTfl 
a  narrow-gnugc — ahout  four  million  dollars — land   along  the  routfll 
should  he  given  hy  land  owners,  to  tlio  value,  if  i>ossihle,  of  a  niiltioi 
dollani — sufliciont  tt>  guarantee  a   loan  to   l)egin  the  work   and  I*)if  J 
interest  until  the  mud  reaching  the  coal  mines  would  pay  in  tm 
the  interest  on    Imndo.      The  counties  along  the  line   should 
umpoworod  to  guarantee  interest  on  h  million  dollai-»  of  honds.     Mmnl 
for  organizing  should  be  mipplieil  at  once  hy  cash  suhscriptions  fo? 
stock. 

On  July  2:Sd,  l«7;t,  a  company  was  formed  and  the  articles  of 
iiii-orponilion  were  filed  under  the  name  of  the  Seattle  &  Walla  'Walla 
Hailntiid  and  Transportation  company,  with  capital  stock  uf  .*1(I,0(I0,- 
(100:  principal  place  of  business  Seattle,  and  the  following  trustees: 
A.  A.  Denny,  John  Collins,  Franklin  Matthias,  Angus  Mackintosh,  H. 
L.  Yesler,  James  McXaught,  J.  J.  McCiilvra,  Uexter  Ilorton  and  J.  M. 
t'olman. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  of  Walla  Walla  in  reference  to  t!ie  road 
was  thus  spoken  of  by  I  lie  Uniiin  of  thai  city  :  "So  far  as  we  can  judge 
tVom  what  we  have  hear.!  on  the  strci>ts  within  a  few  .lays,  we  arc  of 
the  belief  that  our  people  t..  a  man  are  in  the  warmest  .sym].jit!iy  with 
llicir  friends  at  Seattle,  and  will  he  hut  toogla.i  I.,  do  what  they  can  to 
assist  in  the  cnnstmction  ..f  the  nia.l.  As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  that  it 
is  our  duty  t.i  give  it  what  eucoin-agi-mcut  we  can,  believing  it  is  at 
Iciist  one  railroa.l   schenu'  (hat  lias  not  for  its  object  the  grabbing  of 
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land,  and  the  founding  of  temporary  bogus  termini  with  wliicli  to 
ensnare  and  cheat  the  people." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  187»i,  the  efforts  of  the  company 
were  directed  towards  securing  subscriptions  in  hind  and  money,  which 
reached  a  value  of  about  half  a  million  dollars,  in  securing  necessary 
legislation  and  in  interesting  the  Walla  Walhi  people.  Legislation 
was  passed  by  the  Territorial  Assembly  permitting  the  bonding  of 
counties  in  the  interest  of  the  road,  and  Messrs.  Denny  and  McGilvra 
made  a  trip  to  Walla  Walla,  meeting  with  hearty  aid  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Both  county  aid  and  the  assistance  and  eo-operation  of  Walla 
Walla  ultimately  failed.  The  fornu^r  was  not  allowed  by  Congress 
and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  political  sciiemers  at  Walla  Walla  and 
in  Oregon.  The  survey,  however,  was  undertaken  and  the  route 
located  by  the  spring  of  1S7  I,  and  on  tin*  Hrst  of  May  the  ground  was 
broken.  Some  live  or  six  miles  weie  graded  tiiat  year.  In  1875  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Kenton  and  Talbot  coal  companies 
by  which  about  four  or  iive  n^il<\s  of  tiie  road  was  built  from  Steele's 
landing  on  the  Duwamish  to  the  Kenton  and  Talbot  mines. 

In  1870  the  work  was  <lelinitely  taken  u[)  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Colman, 
and  tlic  first  iifteen  miles  were  built  and  e(piii)ped  and  placed  in  run- 
ning order  by  March,  1887.  The  road  was  opc^rated  with  gn^at  profit, 
paying  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In  1880  it 
became  the  proi)erty  of  the  Oregon  lm|)i'ovement  company,  and  in 
1883,  under  the  'promise  of  a  subsidy  from  the  people  of  Seattle  of 
$150,000,  the  extension  to  the  (freen  river  coal  fields  was  under- 
taken, but  not  at  once  completed.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
"Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  Railroad,'' and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Oregon  Improvement  company.  Its  present  length  is  fifty-two 
miles. 

A  value  of  millions  of  dollars  has  been  brought  to  Seattle  by  this 
road,  and  while  it  will  not  probably  be  much  further  extended,  no 
road  has  been  or  ever  will  be  regarded  with  more  interest  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Seattle. 


THE    8EATTLK,    LAKE    SHORE    4    EABTERK. 

The  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Eusteni  Railroad  onginattil  entirely  i 
III  Seattle,  being  the  plt'ort  of  tlie  jitKiple  of  the  city  to  gain  for  them--J 
selves  the  bcnetit  of  direct  tmde  across  the  Cascade  mountains  <lonied'r 
them  by  the  Northern  Pacific,     As  defined  in  the  act  of  incov[)onitioDl 
the  route  began  on  tidewater  at  Smith's  Cove,  and  thence  passed  eaat 
erly  to  Lake  Union  and  to  Union  bay  on  Lake  Washington,  (bllowingj 
the  shore  of  that  body  of  water  on  tlie  northerly  side  and  penetratin 
the  hill  and  mountain  region  by  the  valley  of  tlie  Snoqualmie  river,.] 
to  ctut^s  the  mounhiins   by   the  8uoqualmic  ]>ass  and   terminate  iai 
Eastern  Washington  at  Walla  Walla  and  also  at  Spokane  Falls, 
modified,  a  bmnch  is  now  built  reaching  the  Canadian  Pacifir  on  I 
north. 

The  company  was  organized  in  April,  1885,  being  incorjwrated  odH 
the  29th  of  that  month  by  J.  K.  McDonald,  F.  H.  Osgood,  Thomas 
Burke,  Thomas  T.  Minor,  Daniel  H.  Gilman,  John  Leary,  T).  T.  Denny,  J 
George  Kinnenr,  G.  M,  Haller,  Griffith  Davies,  William  Cochrauu  and; 
J.  W.  Currie.  Named  as  trustees  to  transact  all  business  until  thq 
following  October  were  J.  R.  McDonald,  Tbos.  Burke,  F.  H.  Oaj 
T.  T.  Minor  and  Jnmes  Currie.  Upon  organizing  there  were  chosen 
as  the  officers  of  the  company,  president,  J.  R,  McDonald ;  vice- 
president,  T.  T.  Minor;  secretary  and  auditor,  Tlios.  Burke;  assistant 
secretary,  E.  H.  JeH'erson  ;  treasurer,  F.  H.  Osgood  ;  and  manager,  D. 
H.  Gilman.  For  engineer  the  company  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  competent  man,  F.  H.  Whitworth  ;  while  for 
suiwrintcndent  of  coufitruction,  one  of  tlie  incor]>orator.s,  J.  W.  Currie, 
was  selected.  Tlic  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $'),000,000,  and  the  term 
of  C'orporate  existence  at  fifty  years. 

Property  to  an  ample  extent  was  obtained  at  Smith's  Cove  of  Dr. 
II.  A.  Smith.  The  work  of  construction  was  begun  in  January,  1887, 
and  the  first  section  waseiniipleled  in  less  than  a  year.  Tlie  tcniporarj" 
objective  was  the  Sipiak  coal  Hcl<l,  and  lliis  was  early  reached  and  the 
output  brought  down  to  tiie  buiLkor.-i. 

Desiring  to  reach  tlie  city  pro]>er  the  company  subsequently 
petitioned  the  city  for  right-ul-way,  and  by  act  of  the  council  what  has 
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been  named  Railroad  avenue  was  set  aside  as  a  street,  being  wholly 
on  the  water  of  the  bay  west  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with  West  street. 
On  this  avenue  the  Seattle,  Lake  Sliore  &  Eastern  was  allowed  a 
track  way  of  twenty  feet  in  width. 

Construction  of  this  road  has  been  constantly  going  on  under  the 
management  of  the  same  conij)any  as  at  first  until  late  in  1890,  and 
at  present  there  are  212.4  miles  in  operation,  oO  of  which  are  in  East- 
ern Washington  out  from  Spokane  Falls.  Connection  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  been  nraeticallv  made  bv  the  northern  branch. 
The  road  is  now  practically  controlled  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

THK    GREAT    XORTHKHN. 

Although  this  is  a  history  of  what  lias  been  done  rather  than  an 
account  of  what  has  l)een  planned,  the  Great  Northern  has  advanced 
to  such  a  point  that  it  merits  mention  as  an  established  line. 

This  line  took  its  origin  in  Minnt^sota  as  a  grain  shipi)ing  road, 
V>eing  pushed  forward  by  James  Hill.  Its  pres(uit  Eastern  eonnections 
are  thus  detailed:  The  (Jreat  Northern  railroad  is  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Hill  system  known  Ibr  so  manv  years  as  the  Manitoba,  the 
Great  Northern  being  formed  l(»r  tlie  especial  pur[)ose  of  concentrating 
all  the  lines  of  that  system  under  one  name  and  management, 
though,  indeed,  a  i)art  of  tliat  purpose  seems  to  have  been  eom])letely 
attained  under  the  old  designation  of  Manitoba.  The  system  now 
embraces  over  .*i,oO()  miles  of  roa<l,  eovering  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  A  line  of  six  steel  steam- 
ships gives  connection  at  Duluth  with  Bufi'alo,  over  the  great  lakes, 
and  thence  bv  the  Erie  canal  with  New  York  citv. 

An  account  of  its  sudden  ap])earance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  quest 
of  a  port  is  given  as  follows : 

On  the  morning  of  March  8,  181)0,  the  Posi-lntelligencrr  coutainedthe  announce- 
ment that  the  Great  Northern  railroad  had  definitely  decided  to  seek  an  outlet  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  to  make  Seattle  its  chief  western  terminus.  The  statement  was 
made  upon  authority  of  Vice-President  Clough  and  Chief  Engineer  Beckler,  of  the 
Great  Northern,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of  those  oflficials  in  asking  for  right 
of  way  on  Railroad  avenue,  and  in  securing  terminal  grounds  at  Smith's  cove  and  on 
the  tide  fiats  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city.  The  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer  had  come  to  Puget  Sound  with  instructions  to  seek  and  locate  a  terminal 
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point  that  wonM  combine  perfect  facilities  for  an  ocean  oallet  and  commercial  iadnce- 
ments  of  h  substaiiUal  nature.  Tbe  officials  were  for  some  time  examiuing  into  the 
sitaattoa  on  Puget  Sound,  and  they  Gnally  settled  upon  Seattle  ns  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  at  which  to  locate  the  tertninal.  It  ii  not  necessary  to  discuiis  the 
reasons  which  were  iQEtrumental  in  bringing  about  this  conclusion.  They  will  com- 
mend tliemsetves  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

The  &rst  move  of  the  Great  Nortllem  ofRcials  was  lo  organize  a  local  corporation 
in  Seattle,  with  a  capital  «tock  of  #10,000,1)1)0,  auil  to  ask  the  city  council  for  sixty 
feet  right-of-way,  sufficient  to  cousiruct  a,nd  operate  four  tracks  ou  Railroad  aveuue. 
The  object  of  formation  of  the  corporation  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  state  statutes,  which  do  not  allows  foreign  corporation  to  secure  right-of-way, 
by  condeui nation,  and,  doubtless,  to  enlist  local  interest  and  favor  in  the  new  cor- 
poration. The  council  speedily  granted  the  right-of-way,  and  preparations  for  the 
construction  of  the  road  were  carried  on  vigorously,  and  ao  far  as  compatible  with 
prudeDce  and  ordinarily  good  business  policy,  in  an  open  and  public  manner — in 
marked  distinction  to  the  policy  of  inactivity,  hesitation  and  vacillation  that  had 
chani  terized  the  movements  of  other  roads. 

The  aim  and  plan  of  tlio  road  on  this  coast  is  shown  below.  It 
will  thus  au.'ilain  thf  siirnt!  relation  to  Seattle  as  tlte  Northern  Pacific 
to  Tacoma,  l«ing  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  arms  of  the  highway 
towards  the  south  and  the  north. 

"  I  intend  to  have  a  road  like  a  ruite,"  said  Mr,  Hill  to  Judge 
Burke  in  New  York  last  fall,  "with  Seattle  as  the  focal  point,  and 
prongs  that  reach  nil  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northwest.  The 
handle  will  bo  the  trunk  line  extending  east,"  and  Mr.  Hill  will 
unquestionably  apply  his  rake  vigonm.-=Iy  to  every  part  of  the  North- 
west where  there  in  paying  biLsiiiess  to  ln'  gathered.  In  fulfillment  of 
this  idea  a  mid  is  already  ]irojeetcd  from  .Seattle  to  Portland.  The 
preliminary  survey  has  been  made  and  a  pnrt  of  the  right-of-way 
secured.  Comiectiuu  will  be  made  at  8eat!lf  witli  the  Seattle  and  Mon- 
tana and,  further  uortli,  with  tlie  Fairliaven  am!  Southern  and  a 
through  transverM'  line  from  Portlaml  l<i  New  Westminster  thusestab- 
lished,  Tiii,-i  will  be  the  backbone  olthcgreat  railroad  rake.  Doubt- 
less little  feedei's  and  simrs  will  uKimately  run  out  from  the  backbone 
and  then  Mr.  Hill's  e.\]ire,ssive  figure  will  be  cumplete. 

The  mute  of  the  road  running  north  from  Scuttle  follows  closely 
the  cast  shore  of  the  Sound.  Leaving  Seattle  and  Ballard,  it  goes 
through  Edmonds,  Miikilteo  and  Port  Gaiilner,  crossing  the  Snoho- 
mish river  at  Marysville.     Tbenee  it  skirts  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Tulalip  Indian  reservation  and  goes  over  the  Stillaguamisli  near  Stan- 
wood.  Passing  through  Mount  Vernon,  the  Skagit  is  crossed  about 
one  mile  north,  and  the  Fairhaven  and  Southern  is  reached  on  John 
Prairie,  about  six  miles  further  on,  the  distance  from  Seattle  at  this 
point  being  eighty-one  miles.  Thence  Fairhaven,  seventeen  miles  to 
the  north,  is  reached  over  tlie  completed  portion  of  tliat  road.  Tlie 
road  goes  on  through  Whatcom  to  the  British  boundary  at  Blaine, 
and  thence  to  New  Westminster,  a  total  distance  from  Seattle  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles. 

The  Great  Northern  has  acquired  l>y  condemnation  and  purchase 
about  one  hundred  and  fortv  acres  of  hind  on  the  tide  flats  of  Seattle, 
adjoining  the  terminal  grounds  of  the  On^gon  Improvement  company 
and  Northern  Pacific,  upon  which  are  to  he  erected  its  freight  houses 
and  yards.  In  (Oilman's  ad<lition  it  has  sixty-five  acres,  extending  from 
Smith's  cove  to  Salmon  bay,  where  are  to  he  its  i)rincipal  car  and 
repair  shops.  The  railroad  company,  with  the  purchase  of  the  Fairhaven 
and  Southern,  acquired  ample  land  and  warehouse  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business  there,  and  at  every  other  point  along  its  lines 
it  carefully  makes  sufficient  provision  for  the  transaction  of  its  business 
as  a  common  carrier.  With  the  lands  it  has  obtained  in  Seattle,  and 
with  its  sixty -foot  franchise  over  Railroad  avenue,  the  CJreat  Northern 
has  probably  the  largest  and  most  convenient  terminals  i)Ossessed  by 
any  railroad  in  any  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THK    CNION    1»ACIFI('. 

Shortly  after  the  Great  Northern  secured  a  right-of-way  into  Seattle, 
the  Union  Pacific  applied  for  a  similar  privilege.  This  was  readily 
obtained,  and  that  company  is  now  constructing  a  road  to  connect  at 
Portland  with  its  transcontinental  svsteni. 

STREET    railways. 

Following  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  street  railway  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  1890: 

Scarcely  less  importaut  to  Seattle  thau  its  railroad  couuectious  is  its  magnificent 
system  of  cable  and  electric  roads,  by  which  one  is  enabled  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
city  from  the  business  center  in  comfort  and  safety  and  ni  a  very  few  moments.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  this  young  city  has  at  least  twenty-five  miles  of  electric  and 
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cable  rtiada  and  as  mstiy  more  miles  are  now  under  constructinn.  These  all  radiate 
ftom  the  center  of  the  city  in  a  Taanner  which  renders  easy  communication  with  the 
furthest  outlying  dislncta.  The  Vcsler  avemie  and  Jackson  Street  Cable  Road  entends 
from  Occidental  Square  to  I.ake  Washington  by  way  of  Yesler  avenue,  the  return 
being  made  by  way  of  Jackson  sIreeL  This  road  has  been  in  operation  about  eight-  ' 
een  mouths.  The  Prout  Street  Cable  Road,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  nine 
mouths,  connects  Occidental  Square  with  'he  northern  portion  of  tbe  city  and  the 
Queen  Anue  suburb.  Ttiis  road  it  now  being  extended  to  Salmon  bay.  The  electnc 
railway  has  two  branches,  one  reaching  tile  Lake  Union  district  and  the  other  the 
Queen  Anne  suburb.  It  is  now  being  extended  to  the  Green  Lake  district.  A  large 
extent  of  country  heretofore  almost  inaccessible  will  he  opened  for  residence  purposes 
by  this  extension.  The  Madison  Street  Cable  Road  reaches  Lake  Washington  by  way 
of  Madison  street,  returning  by  the  same  thoroughfare,  which  is  to  Seattle  wtiat  Fifth 
avenue  ia  to  New  Vorlt,  or  Van  Ness  avenue  to  San  Francisco.  This  road  will  open 
to  improvement  what  is  destined  to  be  pre-eminently  the  choice  residence  property  of 
the  city.  A  cable  road  also  extends  to  the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  one  is  pro- 
jected to  extend  around  the  hend  of  the  harlior  to  West  Seattle. 

Since  llie  above  wu«  panned,  tlic  West  Street  Electric  line  lias  l>wn 
built  and  gotten  into  o]ieratioii  to  Tiallnrd  on  Salmon  bay,  and  the 
West  Seattle  line  ncross  the  bay  hsia  bticn  coiiijdcttxl.  A  thicd  road  ia 
under  construction  to  Lake  Washington,  iiiiii  the  extension  of  the  ■ 
Front  Stret't  Cable  line  has  been  going  forward  to  Queen  Anne  town. 
A  line  to  South  Seattle  is  projected,  and  the  end  of  buildiug  uew  uiii 
extending  old  lines  is  not  in  sight. 

As  tu  companies  the  following  may  be  given  :  The  J'ront  Street  ' 
Cable  Riiiltvay  company  was  incorpoi^ted  October  24,  1880,  with 
capital  of  $f>0n,0()O,  and  the  officers  in  18JI0  were.  Jacob  Furth,  presi- 
dent; II.  0.  Striive,  vice-president;  Munricc  McMickcu,  secretan,- :  J. 
P.  Hoyt,  treasurer;  A.  P,  Mitten,  managing  director;  Saiiuiel  Gibson, 
su]ierintendent. 

The  Seattle  City  liaiiwiiy  company  was  incorporatetl  in  August, 
J8i)0,  with  capital  of  $((00,000.  (tfticer.-< :  F.  J.  Grunt,  president ;  W. 
A.  L'liderwood,  vice-president;  A.  K.  Ifaas,  secretary  and  manager. 

The  MadLsoii  Street  Calilc  Hiiilway  company  ;  H.  G.  Strove,  presi- 
dent; A.  B.  Stewart,  vice-president:  Jacob  Furth,  treasurer;  Maurice 
McMieken,  .s,.rrctary. 

The  James  Street  Constrtietion  company  was  incorporated  June, 
IHOO,  with  $:^00,00O  ca].itHl.  E.  F.  Wittier,  president:  J.  F.  Eshel- 
mnn,  vice-president;  \V.  II.  Llewellyn,  treasurer. 
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The  South  Seattle  Cable  Railway  company;  J.  M.  Thompson, 
president ;  A.  P.  Mitten,  vice-president ;  Maurice  McMicken,  secretary ; 
Jacob  Furth,  treasurer. 

West  Seattle  Cable  Railway  company  was  incorporated  February 
25,  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  the  following  officers:  Thos. 
Ewing  president;   M.  S.  Bates,  vice-president. 

The  electric  car  lines  have  a  much  greater  mileage  tlian  the  cable 
lines,  extending  to  West  Seattle,  to  Fremont  and  Green  Lake,  and  to 
Ballard  as  well  as  to  pointa  in  the  city  proper.  There  are  four  princi- 
pal companies. 

The  Metropolitan  Electric  Railway  company  was  incorporated  July 
19,  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $;«)(),0()0,  l^y  Jacob  Furth,  A.  B.  Stewart, 
J.  M.  Thompson,  II.  G.  Struve,  G.  II.  Ileilbron,  J.  C.  Haines,  F.  J. 
Grant,  Bailey  Gatzert,  A.  P.  Mitten,  J.  P.  Hoyt  and  Maurice  McMicken. 

The  Green  Lake  Electric  Railway  was  incorporated  in  November, 
1889,  with  a  caj)ital  fixed  at  $150,000.  W.  I).  Wood,  president; 
James  Leddy,  vice-i)resident;  C.  E.  Chapin,  secretary:  V.  Hugo 
Smith,  treasurer;  E.  C.  Kilbourne,  general  njanager. 

The  West  Street  and  North  End  Electric  Railway  company  was 
incorporated  November  2(1  1889,  with  capital  fixed  at  $1,000,000.  D. 
H.  Gilman,  president  and  manager  and  W.  R.  Ballard  vice-presi- 
dent. 

A  tabulated  detail  of  the  roads  in  operation  on  January  1st,  1891, 
is  presented  below. 

Single  track  Double  track  Total  Mileage 
miles.  miles.  oj  track. 

Yesler  ave.  and  Jackson  street  cable  ....         5  5 

Front  street  cable \%  m 

Commercial  street  motor 2                    .  - 

Madison  street  cable 3  j^  7 


'Wi 


V2 


Seattle  electric 2>^  10 

Green  Lake  electric 4^2  ....  \y^ 

Rainier  avenue  electric  6^  ....  (J  Vj 

West  Street  and  North  End  electric 3>^  2).^  Sjg 

West  Seattle  cable 2  . .  2 

Total    26  17^  (51  >4 
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The  tbllowiiig  linos  wen'  imder  conatruction  nn  Jaimary  Ist,  1891 :  1 

Sinflttract  DoHbltI'VCi      Telal /•HlfOff          I 

milij.  milri.                t/tiaik.              J 

L'oinmercml  street  motor ii  J 

Jalues  street  cable       , if                                      I 

Ramier  avenue  eleelrlc  down  Washing-  I 

North  Seattle  ealile ...  1  I 

Rainier  electric  at  oil  g  south  shore  Lake  I 

L'liion  aud  to  Latona  ......         4  ....  I 

Total 7  1^  ...  1 

STUAM    NAVIIfATIUN.  I 

Tilt'  earliest  navigation  U>  wbicli  tho  pioneer  became  accUHtomed  I 
was  by  cunoe,  with  Indian  crew.  Tina  was  indued  the  niodti  of  I 
travel  for  tlie  shorter  journeys  for  a  considenible  number  of  years,  since  j 
altliough  tbcrtJ  wt-ri?,  from  the  first,  saiUiig  vessols  and  Hieanicrs,  tlieir  I 
trips  were  ao  irrcfjulur  nud  iufivquuiit  thtit  to  meet  nti  tip]ioiiitinent,  or  I 
to  perform  a  journey  within  a  specified  time,  recourse  muat  be  liad  tO'  I 
the  eaiiot'.  I 

Theni  have  been  steani  vessels  on  the  Sound  ever  since  the  arrival  I 
of  the  Beaver,  which  is  described  elsewhere.     It  will  not  bo  possibt^ 
t*i  naiiip  only  those  whieli  belonged  or  did  business  at  8eattiQ,  sinoe^ 
overy  steamer  of  any  importance  did  business  from  one  end  to  the  other 
ofllie  i-iitirie  Liody  of  wjiUt,  iind  llitTe  i.'J  sciirwly  ii   sti'diiuiv  on  the 
Sound  but  Inis  touched  at  Seattle. 

Ill  general  it  may  be  said  that  fbe  uavigntioii  of  the  Hound  has 
until  recently  been  performed  by  tiie  smaller  class  of  boat*;,  and  that 
no  great  ambition  has  b(;en  dis]ilayed  to  fully  equip  the  navigation 
lines,  I'p  to  five  years  ago  tJie  Columbia  river  po.ssessed  the  finest 
and  Hcetest  water  craft  on  the  coast,  considerable  ambition  in  the  way 
of  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  c(iuipment  being  shown.  In  the  past  five 
years,  however,  the  case  lias  been  i-evei-scd.  The  finest  boats  of  the 
tk)hunbia  have  been  transferre<l  totheSound,  and  the  Hoating  palaces 
that  once  speil  the  money-laden  miners  and  rancliers  to  and  fro  on  the 
Columbia  are  now  operating  witli  increiiscd  magnificence  on  the 
Sound. 

Tiie  first  .Vmerican  steaiidioat  nn  I'ligel  Sound  was  tiie  Fairy.  8he 
was  owneil  and  o]icrated  by  D.  J.  Gove,  and  began  to  ply  between  the 
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settlements  in  185»*].  She  subsecjueiitly  became  the  ])roperty  of  A.  B. 
Riibbesoii^  of  Olyrapia,  and  was  uUimately  blown  up  in  1857. 

The  next  was  the  Mujor  Tcympklnn,  a  commo<li()Us  and  seaworthy 
eraft  whieli  was  brouglit  uj)  in  8ei)tember,  1854,  from  San  Francisco, 
by  her  captain,  Jame^  M.  Hunt.  8ho  was  owned  by  John  II.  Scran- 
ton.  In  February  of  the  next  year  slic  was  engaged  in  chasing  Indians 
on  the  lower  Sound,  but  was  blown  ashore  and  lost  on  the  rocks  of 
Esquimault  harbor,  on  February  10th. 

To  succeed  the  lost  Major  ToinpLias  as  mail  and  packet  boat,  came 
the  Water  Lily,  owned  by  C.  C.  Terry. 

The  steamer  Traveller  came  about  the  same  time,  indeed  i)recedmg 
the  Watci*  Libj.  She  was  owned  by  Captain  J.  (J.  Parker,  and  was  on 
the  mail  route  from  Olympia  to  Victoria  about  two  years,  and  was 
then  sold  to  Ilorton,  by  whom  she  was  chartered  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, then  needing  a  steamer  to  transport  otlicers  and  goods  to  their 
various  stations,  but  was  finally  lost  in  March,  1858,  at  Foulweather 
bluffs,  involving  the  loss  of  five  men.  One  of  these  was  Truman  H. 
Fuller,  who  came  to  the  Sound  as  purser  of  the  Major  Tompkins.  The 
Travellei*  was  an  iron  steamer,  made  in  Philadelphia,  but  brought  out 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  sections,  and  j)ut  togetht'r.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  steamer  that  ran  upon  the  rivers  entering  the  Sound, 
and  rendered  important  service  during  the  Indian  war. 

The  first  regular  steaml)oat  company  was  incorporated  in  1855, 
and  consisted  of  W.  11.  Walhice,  Wm.  Cock,  II.  A.  (Joldsborough,  H. 
L.  Yesler,  C.  C.  Terry,  James  M.  Hunt  and  John  II.  Scranton.  Hunt 
and  Scranton  at  Olympia  became  the  most  active  members.  The  lat- 
ter went  to  San  Francisco  to  purcliase  a  steamer  for  the  company,  and 
got  the  tug-boat  Charapion,  but  did  not  bring  her  to  the  Sound.  185() 
he  bought  the  Conatitutirm  and  took  the  contract  for  the  mails  between 
Olympia  and  Victoria  during  the  Fraser  river  excitement.  A  [jart 
owner  was  W.  E.  Moulthrop.  Tlie  ConHtitution  was  built  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1850  by  Ward  and  Price,  who  sold  her  at  Panama  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamship  company  who  afterwards  sold  to  Scranton. 
In  18H0  her  machinerv  was  taken  out  and  the  liull  was  used  as  a  lum- 
ber  carrier  about  the  Sound.  Tlie  captains  of  this  sti^amer  were  A.  B. 
Gove  and  J.  M.  Hunt. 
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Ill  1S">!I  the  coinpiaralively  moiieni  steampr  Elizn  .Uulermu  wai 
brouglit  around  and  bpcame  carrier  of  the  mails.     Thia  waan  commw 
iousHiid  hnndsome  cniff,  built  on  the  CoUimhia  river  for  tin-  Wrights,! 
of  Victorin.     She  wa8  commanded  by  Captjiin  D.  B.   Finch,  and  wav9 
opurated  »omc  cipbt  vl-hts  on  ihe  samu  roiitt-,  and  was  not  laid  up  untilfl 
1880, 

The  Mdw  was  brought  over  from  the  Columbia  river  to  nccomm<^4 
date  tlic  increiLsod  business  duriiij;  the  Fraser  river  mining  excite-ff 
ment.  From  California  wime  the  Witunn  G.  Hunf,  the  iiea  Bird  audi 
the  SiirjirtM  on  the  same  errand.  The  Hunt  waa  a  rather  remttrkablal 
Hteanier,  having  been  built  at  the  east  and  brought  around  C«p« 
Horn,  although  but  a  river  steiiiner,  to  jily  on  the  Sneranieiito,  Afl 
the  Fraser  river  exdtenient  died  down,  and  the  Idaho  mines  "  broke] 
out "  the  rush  of  Iravetors  was  ujj  the  Columhia,  and  the  Julia  and  tbi 
Himl  were  taken  t,o  that  rivor. 

EfTort  for  increased  navigation  fatntities  was  nnide  by  the  peopltll 
of  the  Humid  and  in  ISlifi-Rfi  a  eompaiiy  whs  chartiTod  by  the  t«rrito-fl 
rial  legislature,  to  be  known  as  the  I'uget  Sound  Steam  NavigatioqJ 
eompHny.  It  wo-s  iiiuorporHlud  by  a  large  number  of  business  meO, 
few,  if  any,  of  whom  were  residents  of  Seattlo,  bnt  little  result  was 
obtained.  Among  the  steamers  that  arriveil  from  l)elow  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  Sound  wum  the  tughoiit  livmhtfr,  under  Capttiin  Cuindon, 
wliieli  came  in  Ifi-'iO,  and  blew  up  in  18ii7.  Another  was  a  small  side 
wheeler,  tJie  Jititigct;  No.  J,  undiT  ('aiitain  J.  S.  Ilill.  Another  was  the 
tlie  Rhu-k  Dkimoiiil.  owned  for  a  lime  by  A.  B.  Rabbeson  of  Olympia, 
which  eame  in  ISfjl.  The  O/nw  Wnlkcr  was  built  for  a  tow  boat  at 
San  Francisto  in  ]8(i4,  and  came  up  in  the  year  following.  She  was 
named  for  Mr.  Walker  of  I'ort  Mudi.son,  and  is  still  owned  by  the 
I'nget  Mill  company.  In  18(if*  tlie  JoHk  M<:Nmr  vass  hrnnghttothe 
Sound  by  C'iiptain  Crosby  uf  Olymjna,  to  run  on  the  mail  route  for 
the  contmelors,  Hailry,  (.'nisby  &  Windsor.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ore- 
gon Steamship  Xavigiition  eonijiany  of  I'orthnid  in  ;ibont  a  year  anil 
was  sucetv.!od  by  the  AV,r  Wnrld,  ;in  old  Hudson  river  steamer  which 
had  been  l>i'onglit  annnid  (.'ape  Hoi'ii  for  the  trade  on  tlie  Sacfamento. 
and  tlience  to  the  Sound,  dnini:  service  a  short  time  also  on  the 
Columbia.     She   was  siild,  after   rniniing  for  a  time  on  theSound,  to 
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the  Wrights  of  Victoria.     She    was  succeeded   by    tlie   Olijnipiu,  com- 
manded by  CapUiin  Finch. 

L.  M.  and  E.  A.  Starr  now  obtained  control  of  the  mail  line,  put- 
ting on  the  line  the  steamer  Alhht,  a  vessel  of  80  tons  built  at  Phila- 
delphia. Soon  they  built  at  San  Fraiicisc<j  a  tine  new  steamer,  the 
North  Pacijicy  of  488  tons  l)urthen  and  magnificently  furnished  and 
fitted  out,  which  became  the  great  steamer  of  the  early  days  and  is 
still  plying  on  the  Victoria  route.  Among  the  smaller  steamere  of 
the  time  are  mentioned  the  ./.  B.  Lihh}/,  Chchalis,  Goliahy  Favorite, 
Ptuintom,  Politkoftikf/y  Ruhi/,  Surcc^^s,  (\'Ii/o,  Woodruff,  Addie  and  Geo.  E. 
Starr,  These  were  not  mail  steamers,  and  were  used  chiefly  as  tugs  or 
on  special  local  routes.  The  Lihhij  was  ])uilt  at  Utsalady  in  18G3,  of  103 
tons.  The  Celilo  was  built  at  Seattle  in  ISSO,  of  tMl  tons.  The 
Phantom,  at  Port  ^hldison  in  ISGi),  of  3')A  tons.  The  Ruby  was 
built  at  Sitka  in  ISOO,  of  250  tons.  Thi^  Gollah  was  built  at  New 
York  in  1849  and  registered  187  tons  and  is  still  in  use  l)y  the  Puget 
Sound  Commercial  company.  The  l^haidnm  was  built  at  Seattle  (Port 
Madison)  in  18<)8  and  registi^-s  28  tons,  and  is  now  owned  by  G. 
Meyer  of  Seattle.  Tlie  Addie  was  l)uilt  at  Seattle  in  1874,  of  81  tons. 
The  Starr  was  built  at  Seattle  in  1880,  of  472  tons.  The  Favorite  was 
built  at  Utsaladv  in  1808,  re<2:isters  212  tons,  and  is  still  owned  bv  the 
Puget  Sound  Mill  company.  The  Zrjfhj/r  was  built  at  Seattle  in  1871, 
of  109  tons.  The  y?^//r///  was  ])ui]t  at  Port  Hlakely  in  1872,  of  99 
tons.  The  L.  J.  Prrri/,  of  40  tons,  was  built  at  Port  (iaml)le  in  1875. 
The  Delia,  of  35i  tons,  was  built  at  Seattle  in  1882.  Tlu'  Nellie  was 
built  at  Seattle  in  187G,  of  55  tons.  The  .1/^'/,  of  81  tons,  was  built 
at  Seattle  in  18()4.  The  Fdith,  in  1871,  of  5(1  tons.  The  Henry 
Bailey,  of  87i  tons,  at  Seattle  in  1878.  The  Addie,  at  Seattle  in  1874, 
registering  81  tons.  The  Seattle,  of  Gl  tons,  at  Seattle  in  1881.  The 
Politkofi^ky  was  built  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  18G8,  of  174  tons. 

In  187G  a  new  company  was  incorporated  as  the  Puget  Sound 
Transpoilation  company  and  built  two  boats,  the  Mei^nenycr  and  the 
Daisy.  The  former  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  (1.  Parker,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  Captain  C.  II.  Parker,  made  a  line  from  Olym- 
pia  to  Mount  Vernon  and  way  points.  The  Me^^scnycr  was  built  at 
Olympia  in  187G,  and  registered  97  tons.     In   1881   Starrs  line  kept 
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up  nil  oijjiositioii,  runuiiig  tlic  fJlter  iinii  llie  Annif  titrtmii.  The  f] 
WB.1  bailt  at  Parttaml,  regi!<U'riiig  123  Urns,  built  in  187-1.  In  thsl 
year,  Iinwever,  thi-y  solif  out  to  tho  uld  OrtJgon  Steam  Nav 
pany  of  Portlaud,  who  will  over  sonic  of  tlieir  Columbia  river  boatSt 
the  WficQmf.  Emmn  UayimM  and  Sdahn.  The  Welcome  was  biiill  at, 
Portluml  ill  l'*74,  »  stiiuiich  boat  of  :[2B  tons'.  '?\w  Emmn  Hn'jtmrA\ 
WH8  also  huilt  lit  I'ortlftinl  in  1S7H,  of  4->«  U>\m,  a  neat  antl  swifl  vv»«el 
and  a  favorit*'  with  travi'lcit*.  Tlit?  Idahu  was  liuilt  at  tho  DmUos,  buti.1 
after  iiinniiig  the  rapiils  of  tbt'  Ciist^dt*  was  re|»iire<l  and  registvnia 
jit  Portland  in  1881.     She  nioa.sured  278  touM. 

In  18K-i  thi^ro  vfoji  fornii^il  i>till  unothur  ooinptiny,  under  t\u'  muna^ 
of  thf  Washington  Steam  Navigation  comjwny.  This  ran  ibp  Cifg< 
of  Qvineij.  the  Dnmi,  the  Wanhingtiiii  and  lUu  MfTwin.  Thf  CV/,V  of 
(">;/>«■»/ WHS  built  in  IS7il  at  Porthuid.of  Mo  tons;  the  y>oi>^ at  Seattle 
in  1880,  of  iH  Uma;  the  HW</»/;(on  at  Vaiicouvor  in  1881,  of  193 
ton.^;  and  the  IHtrwhi  at  Si-attlf  in  1«8;},  ijf  1«6  Uiiis. 

In  1 8S;t,  tlirough  Villard,  the  hoalH  of  tin-  Oregon  St«uu  Navigation 
company  |iu>«i^i!d  to  tlie  On^gon  Uailuay  and  Navigutton  coni^mny.aDd' 
ftleo  at  length  to  the  Union  Pacific  company.     At  pn^nent  tliere  am_ 
four  principal  navigation  coinijanitt^:  The  Oregon  IiiiprovemcDt,  thtt 
llTiion  Parifii-.tbe  Pugi't  Sound  and  Aliiffkii,  imd  tlie  Pa(;itie  Navigation. 

COMMERCIAI.    INSTITI'TIOXS. 

It  iKiw  only  iTtiiiiiiLs  (o  make  nietitioii  <if  the  coinnii'i-cial  institu- 
tions of  tlic  city,  or  lhcsi>  the  leading  are  tlje  BoanI  of  Trade  and 
tlio  Cliiiuilu'r  of  ('oniniLTcc.     Follmving  is  a  succinct  stali'nieiit: 

The  Chamber  of  CoiimierL-e  has  been  cstablishdi  for  many  years,  althougb  some- 
times lapsiug.  It  was  always,  however,  the  recoyniierl  rBllyitig  poiut  when  any 
pojjiilar  movement  was  projecled.  li.iiley  Gat^ert  was  its  president  until  the  spring 
of  IM!K),  when  he  retired  from  active  business  and  left  for  a  two  years'  vacation  in 
liurope.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Leary,  who  hail  already  ser\'ed  the  city  as  mayor. 
Soou  after  the  fire  it  was  called  together,  stripped,  however  of  its  fine  collection  of 
pamphlets  aud  Uistorieal  documents,  whicli  shared  the  fate  of  many  private  libraries. 
In  March  of  IHIHI  it  was  entirely  reiirgoni!:cd  with  Mr.  I.eary  as  president,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Graves,  first  vice-president;  Thomas  W.  Proscli,  second  vice-president;  E.  F.  Wittier, 
treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Dodge,  secrttary.  The  ttoar<l  of  directors  includes  Messrs.  Percy 
W.  Roclicatcr.C.  H.  KittiuKer,  .Alfred  Holnian,  .\.  I'.  Mitten.  Griffith  Davies,  B.  F.  Shan- 
hut,  Herman  Chapin,  V.  R.  Niesz,  W.  E.  Bailey.  Jacoh  rurth,  and  G.  H.  Heilbron. 
The  chamber  created  a  number  of  committees  to  whom  was  entrusted  supervision  of 
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the  various  interests  of  the  city,  and  their  recommendations  have  had  material  influ- 
ence in  shaping  public  policy.  The  membership  is  now  300,  and  it  is  in  a  flourishing 
financial  condition,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  almost  every  commercial  establishment  in 
Seattle. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  equally  influential  in  its  way,  although  its  field  of  opera- 
tions is  more  circumscribed.  It  is  an  association  of  merchants  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  assistance  and  protection.  Its  chief  object  is  *'to  perfect  itself  as  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  business  men  of  Seattle  may  unite  their  varic^d  interests  as  a  whole 
for  the  better  protection  of  each,  and  thereby  secure  unanimity  of  action  in  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  to  the  business  connnunity  of  the  city."  The  board  was 
incorporated  in  October,  18S0,  but  it  was  not  until  .\pril,  ISIMI,  that  it  got  into  good 
working  order.  The  first  incorporators  were  (ieor;.(c  B.  A<lair,  president,  Bailey  Gat- 
zert,  A.  B.  Stewart,  Jacob  Furth,  J.  B.  MacDougall,  James  Campbell,  Z.  C  Miles,  W. 
P.  Boyd  and  S.  Frauenthal.  The  board  appointed  as  secretary  R.  H.  Goldie.  The 
membership  is  now  about  forty,  and  the  board  has  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Haller 
block. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TlIK    STAGKS    OF    (tKOWTII     I'KoM     iSliT    TO     KKOKNT    TIMES. 

Record  of  Mercantile  Growth  from  the  Coal  Period — Names  of  Business  Firms  in 
1867-  Description  of  the  City  in  1H7') — Ivxtracts  from  First  City  Directory — List 
of  Business  Houses — Condition  of  Business  and  Extent  of  Improvements  During 
1870. 

THE  general  condition  and  progress  of  the  eity  from  the  time  of  its 
eMablishment  np  to  the  opening  of  tlie  coal  mining  era  lias  been 
detailed  in  the  connected  narrative.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  during  the  past  few  years  is  also  found  in  the 
volume.  It  seems  [)roper  and  necessary  to  ins(M*t  here  a  record  of  the 
mercantile  and  general  growth  during  the  intermediate  stage  of  what 
may  be  called  the  coal  period.  The  data  are  found  largely  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  newspapers  and  are  not  perfect.  For  1807  the 
advertisements  are  given  in  full  to  illustrate  the  local  style  of  the 
times,  but  afterwards  merely  named.     Tin*  advertisements  ap])earing 

in  1867  were  as  follows: 

fn»l 


Ike  M.  Hall,  attorney  and  coaiisellor  at  law.  practices  in  tbe  cotms  of  Waahiag'*  I 
ton  Territory.    Office  on  Commercial  street,  one  door  south  or  tbe  Seattle  Clotbiug 

W.  U.  Robertson.  M.  D..  physician  and  surgeon.  oSera  his  professional  services 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Seattle  and  vicinity. 

Joseph  Williamson,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  country  produce  and  {(eneral  uiercbkD' 
dt«e,  Commercial  street. 

Cigar  Manufactory,  The  undersigned  would  respectfully  inronn  the  public  thai 
he  has  aud  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale  cigars  of  all  kinds,  brands,  wbolcMte 
and  retail,  «t  prices  to  complete  «itli  tUe  Saa  Francisco  market- 

Ceikk  Chbu.\c. 

Jnmuiry  1st,  1867,  Atkiiis  A  Shoudy  advertise*!  llmt  tluy  liHtl 
jmrcliiLwd  the  entire  stock  of  Doxtor  Hortou  &  Co.  on  tin-  coriirr  of 
('-omiiicrcial  nml  Wnshingtoii  streets.  Tiiey  rii>*ol(iinif(l  Imviiig  fvtf 
l)enefite(l  the  public  and  repudiated  tlic  idea  nf  Imviug  t'V<-r  rct-pived 
jHwl  fRvore,  but.  Httirtiiij;  fVL'ti  witb  Ibe  world  ami  liaviug  «i-unj<I 
*■  no  credit "  as  rider  mid  ■■  rejidy  jMiy  "  an  juclge,  felt  no  doubt  of  wiiv 
niiig.  A  test  of  their  goods  would  provt-  that  tliey  wore  alietid.  uud 
tliey  boldly  Rswrted  that  they  had  on  hand  the  largetit  and  best  sitof^ 
of  goods  ever  on  I'uget  Sound,  a  genoral  variety,  old-fashioned  storej  j 
vloths.  clothes,  hardware,  implementet,  eti:. 

(reorge  W.  White  advertiaed  fruit  for  ealc  at  tlie  Gazette  office. 

The  OcfideiiUil  hntcl,  A.  S.  Miller  &  Co.,  proiinetors,  ailverti-scd  »\ 
fiist  eluKH  house,  han<lsoniely  furniHlii?d  and   managed   in   good   etyle, 
l>artii-ularly  in  tlio  culinary  dc])artiiiciit :  a  .•splendid  billiard  table  and 
a  livcrv  stable 


attach* 

•i\  to  flic  lioiiw; 

tiftv  < 

■cuts  a  meal ;    one  dollar 

ilhir.s  ji 

■er  week. 

(!   &  <.'< 

...offered   f.ir  sal. 

■  rope, 

tar,  oakum,  oars,  earjK't- 

S  bout,- 

.  and  slioe.s  Iiard 

wai-e  a 

nd  crockery,  ready-maile 

Hinds,  Stone 
ing,  dress  goods, 
clothing,  etc. 

Tbe  Cunni>i>seni-s"  Retreat,  ii  jestannint,  notitied  the  jmblic  tliat  it 
bad  taken  new  ijuarters  one  door  .south  of  tlie  (Jem  i^aloon :  and,  as 
ever,  eoncUieting  a  iifst  chiss  business,  and  grateful  for  past  favors, 
would  spare  no  eflorts  to  niei'lt  a  continuance  of  patronage. 

II.  L.  Yesb'r  advertisod  his  lumber  and  Hour  mills,  and  a  full  hne 
of  groceries,  hardware,  crockery,  farming  tools,  etc. 

Ilugli  McAleor  ailvertised  tbe  largest  and  best  as.sortment  of  stoves 
and  tinware. 
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Schmieg  &  Boyd  advertised  the  North  Pacific  Brewery;  "this 
magnificent  brewery,"  manufacturing  ])orter,  ale  and  higer  beer ;  legal 
tenders  taken  at  market  value. 

Josiah  Settle  advertised  men's  clothing  and  dry  goods. 

Wold  Bros.,  advertised  a  boot  and  shoi*  store:  having  on  hand  a 
large  su{)ply  of  Santa  Cruz  sole  leather.  French  calf  and  kip,  and 
Philadelphia  kip  and  California  kij);  could  supply  th(»  best  fine  boots 
from  thirteen  dollai's  down  to  eight  dollars  a  j)air. 

Archy  Fox  advertised  a  barlxT  shop  and  bath  house  two  doors 
from  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Conunercial  streets. 

For  18B8  the  list  is  as  follows:  (J.  1*.  l]issell,  M.  I).,  residence  on 
Commercial  street,  opposite  Phniuner's  store;  Ike  M.  Hall,  attorney  ; 
\V.  H.  Robertson,  M.  1).;  Joseph  WilHanison,  dealer  in  dry  goods; 
Geo.  Barthroj),  general  book  agent  of  Washington  territory;  Occiden- 
tal Hotel ;  Clien  Cheong's  cigar  niannlactorv;  Hinds,  Stone  &  Co., 
clothing  and  merchant  tailoring;  tlu'  (Jeni  sal<K)n  ;  the  steamship  line 
from  San  Francisco  advertises  the  steamer  Cnlifonnd,  Charles  F.  Win- 
sor  commander,  freight  nine  dollars  to  Seattle;  Holladay  ifc  Bn^nham, 
agents  of  Oregon  and  Mexico  Steanishij)  company  ;  Dr.  Wheeler,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Mavnard,  with  ofiice  at  th(^  Oeei<lental ;  dissolution  of 
partnership  between  Messrs.  O.  Kellogg  and  M.  K.  Maddocks;  a  new 
hotel,  The  Western  Terminus,  remodeled  out  of  Sires'  hotel,  with  S. 
F.  Coombs  proprietor;  The  Seattle  Clotliing  Store  of  Welch  tt  Green- 
field;  Josiah  Settle's  clothing  store  ;  Yesler's  mills  and  store  ;  Josejdi 
Williamsf)n's  clothing  and  variety  store ;  Wcjld's  boot  and  shoe  shop; 
Atkins  &  Shoudy's  groceries  and  dry  goods ;  Kellogg  tt  Maddocks, 
drugs,  chemicals,  medicines,  oil.  Hour,  feed  ;  the  Railroad  Lodging 
House,  erected  out  of  the  Connoisseurs'  Restaurant ;  John  JackvSon, 
commission  merchant,  to  be  seen  every  Monday  and  Thursday  upon 
the  arival  of  the  Eliza  Anden^on  ;  Mc  A  leer's  stove  store. 

Advertisements' for  January,  18<)9  ;  McCiilvra  &  McXaught,  attor- 
neys-at-law;  D.  S.  Maynard,  M.  I).;  Dr.  Wheeler,  at  Kellogg's  drug 
store;  Seattle  Lodge  of  Good  Templars;  (rrave's  cooj)er  shop;  Mrs. 
Libby,  milliner  and  dressmaker;  i^.  B.  Andrews,  real  estate  and 
general  business  agency ;  J.  P.  Davies  &  Co.,  auctioneers  and  com- 
mission merchants ;  Chen  Cheong's  cigar  store ;  John  Welch's  Seattle 
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clothing  stori' ;  a  lU'W  clothiiig  liouse  of  J.  Bruun  &  Co.  at  YeKtei'n 
corner;  W.  F.  Koborti^oti,  photographer;  store  of  Atkius  &  HhoudyM 
funiiture  store  of  Russell  &  Shorej ;  the  geuerul  merchandise  store  ofl 
Hinds  &  Stone;  drj- goods  and  grocery  store  of  Williamson  &  Uhl-I 
fclder;  Ueo.  W.  Allen,  watchmaker  and  jewok-r;  the  Occidental  hotel;! 
McAleer's  stove  ami  tinstore:  the  Railroad  lionise;  the  HiimttoldfrJ 
sliaving  saloon  of  H.  Jones;  the  Seattle  drug  store  of  M.  R.  Maddfwks;! 
the  Pioneer  drug  store  of  G.  Kellogg;  William  T).  Shaw,  dealer  inl 
general  merchandise  ;  Yesler'a  lunilwr  and  flour  mills  and  store ;  and  I 
the  Peojile's  market  of  James  Bogart.  ■ 

The  following  dt-scription  of  Sttittlf  was  given  abont  tliis  lime  hym 
L.  B.  Andivws  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  incjiiiry  :  I 

"  Seallle  is  yet  r|uile  a  small  place.  Ifo  not  allow  your  ima^ii nation  to  place  here  J 
now  the  city  tliat  will  grace  our  pleasaDt  hillside,  adding  the  busy  hum  of  its  teem-  1 
ing  niillious  of  commerce  to  its  attractive  location,  when  we  aie  connected  with  Ihe-fl 
ulder  states  by  the  iron  bands  of  commercial  enterprise.  Now  we  have  a  large  new  J 
milt,  not  yet  in  running'  order ;  an  old  sawmill,  the  pioneer  of  Pugel  Sound  :  a  grist.  1 
mill  ;  three  hotels  ;  thirteen  stores  or  various  kinds;  three  puhlic  halls;  and  here  tS- J 
also  tlie  university,  the  finest  building  in  the  terrilory.  The  amount  of  business  for  I 
the  size  of  the  place  is  fair.  Town  lots  vary  according  to  location  ;  unimproved  lots  I 
can  be  bought  for  {125  to  fWi).  Business  lots  are  much  higher,  ranging  from  £i>00  tit.fl 
(t.-'iOa"  ■ 

As  to  the  steamboats  on  the  .Sound,  thu  most  of  which  made  regu-  ' 

larurelst;  .icva-^ioiml  stnp^  nt  Sinttlc.  llic  fnllowiiip  was  -^nid  iiimiit 
this  lime: 

■■The  largest  steamer  ou  the  Sound,  I  believe,  is  the  /^/ica  Anderson,  She  is  a 
goo<l  sea  boat,  and  as  far  as  her  lioilers  and  machinery  are  concerned,  I  am  told,  is 
safe.  Tlie  engineer.  Mr,  Wallace,  is  a  qualified  and  competent  man.  Captain  Finch 
is  well  known  as  a  straightforward  business  man.  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  he  holds,  and  to  the  traveling  public  gives  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  White, 
the  pilot,  is  perfectlj  qualified  for  the  position  and  in  the  past  has  been  very  fortunate. 
Mr.  Morrison  is  also  a  good  and  quatilied  pilot  and  cannot  be  snrpasseil  fur  bis  sea- 
faring knowledge.     The  Andftson  carries  in  all  about  twelve  or  fourteen  men 

While  tra\'eling  on  the  AndeisoH  I  observed  that  her  boats  were  not  what  they  should 
lie.  She  carries  two  metallic  boats,  one  a  small  life  boat,  the  other  a  surf  boat  very 
old  and  leaky.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Atidfison  is  well  stocked  with  life. 
preservers,  pumps  and  hose.  The  next  largest  steamer,  I  think,  is  the  Cyrus  Walker, 
used  for  towing  purposes  and  owned  by  A.  J.  Pope  &  Co.  The  Walker  has  life- 
preservers,  pumps  and  hose ;  carries  but  one  boat ;  sUonld  carry  two.  Her  captain  is 
a  good  pilot,  and  slie  has  an  experienced  engineer.  The  Steamer  Colfax  is  owned  by 
Adams  &  Blinn  at  Seabeck.     She  has  a  captain  that  is  a  good  pilot  but  her  engineer 
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is  generally  one  that  has  never  been  licensed  as  such.  The  Libby^  Mary  Woodruffs 
Columbia^  MerrimaCy  Ruby,  Black  Diamond ,  Favorite,  (now  just  off  the  ways),  all 
have  captains  that  are  good  pilots,  but  their  engineers  are  any  ones  '  they  can  catch.* 
The  steamer  Piofieer  has  been  hauled  up  most  of  the  time  during  the  year.  When 
she  runs,  I  am  told,  a  portion  of  the  time  she  has  one  wheel  off  of  the  shafl,  and  at 
other  times  the  two  are  in  that  predicament.  There  are  at  present  fourteen  steamers 
on  Puget  Sound  and  two  building  " 

Business  notices  at  the  beginning  of  1870:  W.  S.  Baxter,  attor- 
ney-at-law;  S.  G.  Calhoun,  M.  I).;  J.  McXaught,  partner  of  Seleucius 
Garfielde  of  Olmypia ;  McGilvra  tt  Me(  onaha,  attorney.s-at-law;  A. 
N.  Merrick,  attorney-at-la\v  and  proctor  in  a(hniralty;  Ike  M.  Hall, 
attorney-at-law ;  L.  B.  Andrews,  real  estate  and  general  business 
agent;  Kellogg  &  Baxter,  real  estate;  William  H.  Gilliam,  commis- 
sion merchant,  at  Yesler's  wluu-f;  Phillips,  Taher  &  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers;  J.  T.  Kenworthy,  tailor,  adjoining  IMnkham  c\:  Uhlfelder's  on 
Commercial  street;  Piont'er  drug  store,  ])urehas(Ml  by  Harris  & 
Browner;  Seattle  market,  o])p()site  Atkins  (k  JShoudy,  of  Booth,  Foss 
&  Borst;  clothing  store  of  John  Welch;  the  Pioneer  news  depot  of 
C.  C.  Perkins, on  Mill  street,  first  door  above  steamboat  landing;  gar- 
dening by  Fred  Catherwood  ;  H.  E.  Xorwold,  tailor ;  "Hong  Lee,  Mill 
street,  opposite  Occidi'ntal  hott'l,  executes  washing  and  ironing  in  a 
superior  manner ;''  (-hen  Clieong,  cigars;  Charles  MacDonald,  black- 
smith ;  variety  store  oi  Pinkham  ife  Uhlfelder;  watches,  clocks  and 
jewelry  of  G.  W.  Parker,  No.  7  Commercial  street;  Hinds,  Stone  & 
Co.,  general  merchandise  ;  L.  P.  Smith,  new  watchmaker  and  jewelery 
shop;  new  tin  and  stove  store  of  I.  Waddell ;  Schwabacher  Bros.  & 
Co.,  general  merchandise;  Seattle  bakery  of  Leonard  Reinig;  Craw- 
ford &  Harrington,  wholesale  grocei's;  the  People's  market  of  F.  A. 
Bender  &  Co.,  on  Mill  street;  clothing  store  of  John  Welch;  Seattle 
drug  store  of  M.  R.  Maddox  ;  sailing  notice  of  the  steamer  Phantom,  J. 
A.  Suftern,  master;  Atkins  vfc  Shoudy,  dry  goods;  stoves  and  tinware 
by  Stewart  &  Andrews,  successors  to  Hugh  McAleer;  Steffen  &  Broth- 
ers'brick  yards ;  the  Railroad  house;  Pioneer  bathing  and  shaving 
saloon  of  William  Hedges  and  Archy  Fox  ;  notice  of  steamer  (■Itehalis  ; 
furniture  store  of  Russell  &  Shorev ;  Territorial  Universitv ;  a  new 
store  of  general  merchandise  and  Oregon  prcKluce,  by  1).  X.  Hyde,  on 


Cominereial  street,  iioxt  door  to  Alkiiia  &  Shoudy;    Occidental  hotel; 
Joseph  Williamson  and  H.  L.  Yefller's  rt^pective  eataWishments. 

For  the  first  of  January,  1871,  the  list  would  become  as  follows: 
D.  S.  Maynard  and  Dr.  Rust,  his  Hssociate;    Dr.  G.  A.  Weed,  office  at  J 
the  United  States  hotel;  David  Higgins,  atbtjriiey-at-law,  office  in  tlit 
Jntdligmiar  hmHiug;  McGilvra&  Piielps,  attorneys;  Evans ift McCon-tJ 
aha,  attorneys;   Wni.  H.  Oilliam,  commission  dealer;    A.  Mackiiitosll|V 
real  estate  and  collections,  notary ;  L.  S.  Smith,  house  and  sip[n  painter;, 
gunshop  of  D.  S.  Smitli ;    Phillips.  Horton  &  Co.,  bankers ;    Odd  Fel-i 
lowsloilge;  "Olive  Branch;"  Chas.  B.  Annis,  the  Dexter  livery  stable;  J 
Bailing  notice  of  the  steanier  Olpnpia,  D.  B.  Finch  master,  aemi-weekljF  1 
to  Victoria;  Schwabacher  Bros.;   the  new  book    store   of  Coombs 
Brown;  the  Railroad  house;    North  Pacific  t^team  brewerj-;    saddleiy.! 
of  C.  L.  Mitchell;  Charles  W.  Moore,  successor  to  Anderson  &  Moore J^ 
stoves  and  tinware  of  Waddell  &  Milus ;  Loi-d  &  Hall,  contractors  and! 
builders,  at  the  Western  Terminus  building  on  Commercial  streetj.* 
Stone  &  Burnett,  succes-sors  to  Hinds,  Htoiie  &  Co.;  dissolution  of  part-T 
nership  of  Cosgrove  &  Dyer;   A.  B.  Holyoke,  watchmaker;    Pioneer  I 
drug  store  of  Kelly  &.  Settle;   Seattle  drug  store  of  M.  R.  Maddocks;  J 
general  merchandise  store  of  William    De  Shaw;   furniture  store  < 
Russell  &  Shorey ;    clothing  house  of  A,  J.  Brunn  ;    city  market  of  F.  ^ 
V.  Snyder  &  Co.;  sailing  notice  of  tlie  steamer  J.  B.  Lihby.  for  Coupe-   ' 
ville  and  Belliiigbiim    bay;    Seattle  market  of  Booth,  Foss  &  Borst ; 
Territorial  University,  under  Prof.  .1.  II.  Hull;    Pioneer  shaving  and 
bathing  saloon  of  Hedj^es  it  Fox  ;  Puget  Sound  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factory of  R.  J.  Moore;    Seattle  bakery  of  Leonard  Reinig;    saloon  of 
Jas.  R.  Robbins ;   Ycsler'w  mills  and  store ;  oyi^lur  saloon  of  L.  J.  Keach. 

For  1A7±  a  general  description  of  Seattle  is  given  as  follows: 

Seattle  is  the  counly  seal  of  King  county,  has  a  population  of  about  1,500  and  a 
commerce  and  business  eciiial  to  that  of  a  city  treble  its  she,  being,  as  it  is.  a  centre  of 
trade  for  a  consitlerable  ayricuUural  population,  ami  for  many  of  the  loRgiug  camps 
and  milling  points  on  the  Sound.  Its  population  is  nearly  thrice  as  large  as  it  was 
four  years  ago  and  it  can  safely  be  jjut  down  as  the  leading  and  largest  town  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country.  It  has  a  larj;e  steam  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  a  soap  factorj'.  two 
breweries,  a  tannery,  two  shipyards,  a  sash  and  door  manufactory,  machine  shops, 
seven  wharves  and  warehouses,  thirty-three  stores,  and  about  one  hundred  otber  busi- 
ness buildings. 
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From  tliis  a  list  made  up  from  the  advortising  columns  would  seem 
quite  incomplete,  but  is  given,  as  containing  some  names  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  as  follows :  J.  J.  McGilvra,  attorney ;  Hall  &  Theobolds, 
land  agents;  McConaha  &  York,  attorneys;  W.  S.  Baxter,  attorney ; 
G.  A.  Wee^l,  surgeon  and  physician  ;  1).  S.  Maynard,  physician  and 
surgeon;  David  Higgins,  attorney ;  J.  C.  (irasse,  dentist;  William  H. 
Gilliam,  commission  dealer:  A.  Mackintosh,  notarv,  convevancer  and 
real  estate  and  tax  agent;  Wa<ldoll  (V:  Miles,  stoves  and  tinware;  S.  P. 
Andrews,  hardware;  the  brick  store*  of  Crawford  ct  Harrington;  Ix)rd 
&  Hall,  contractors  and  builders;  H.  K.  Xorwold,  tailor;  Moore's 
photograph  gallery;  John  A.  Woodward,  dry  g()o<ls,  crockery,  and 
general  produce;  Stone  tt  Burnett,  general  merchandise:  Seattle  drug 
store;  Frauenthal  Bros.,  clothing  and  fancy  goods;  L.  P.  Smith, 
watches  and  jewelry  :  City  market  of  E.  V.  Snyder  t\:  Co.;  boot  and  shoe 
shop  of  John  Wenzler ;  Pioneer  bathing  and  shaving  saloon  ;  Farnham 
&  Pinkham,  general  store:  Wa  Choiig,  cigar  manufacturer;  Seattle 
brewery;  Chas.  Xaher,  jewelery  ;  North  Pacific  brewery;  W.  G.Jamie- 
son,  watchmaker,  jeweler,  and  engrav(4';  Atkins  ct  Chen(\v,  stevedores 
and  wharf  builders;  Kusscll  it  Shon^v,  furniture;  C.  L.  Mitchell,  sad- 
dlerv :  Seattle  market,  Bootli,  Foss  tt  Borst ;  Eureka  bakerv,  William 
Meydenbauer;  J.J.  Rogers,  merchant  tailor :  Occidental  hotc^l ;  Seattle 
drug  store;  F.  Slotter,  dealer  in  guns,  powder,  and  lisliingtackle;  boot 
and  shoe  store  of  R.  J.  Moore. 

A  little  volume  j)ublished  January  8th,  as  an  official  directory, 
shows  the  following  as  connected  with  the  business  of  the  city :  John 
T.  Jordon,  mavor :  C.  C.  Perkins,  recorder  :  L.  \\  Wvckoff,  marshal ;  C. 
H.Burnett,  treasurer;  G.  X.  McConaha,  clerk;  Amos  Brown,  street 
commissioner;  L.  B.  Andrews,  Amos  Brown,  Frank  Matthias,  C.  W. 
Moore,  S.  P.  Andrews,  S.  F.  Coombs  and  C.  P.  Stone,  councilmen.  The 
officers  of  the  district  court  were  Orange  Jacobs,  judge ;  L.  B.  An<lrews, 
clerk ;  L.  V.  Wyckoff,  deputy  marshal,  and  I).  S.  Smith,  United  St^ites 
commissioner.  The  justices  of  tluj  pea(!e  were  N.  S.  Bartlett,  C.  C. 
Perkins,  and  S.  W.  Russell,  and  the  consta])le  was  A.  W.  Malison.  The 
notiiries  public  were  C.  C.  Perkins,  A.  Mackintosh,  Beriah  Brown,  John 
J.  McGilvra,  W.  W.  Theobald,  S.  F.  Coombs,  (Jardiier  Kellogg,  W.  M. 
York,  John  Leary,  Daniel  Bagley,  W.  B.  Hall ;  commissioners  of  deeds. 
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W.  W.  Theobald,  C.  C.  Perkins ;  in»uraiice  agencies,  C.  C.  Perkins,  Craw- 
ford &  Harrington, S.  F.  Coombs,  L.  B.  Andrews:  Western  Union  tele- 
graph company,  F.  H.  Lamb,  superintendeiil,  and  J.  M.  Lyon,  opjerator; 
wharves,  Atkins  &  Cheney's,  H.  L.  Yesler's,  Crawford  &  Harrington's, 
Slone  A  Burnett's,  Hill  &  Maddocks',  .Seattle  Coal  Compiiny's  ;  Well^ 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  S.  F,  Coombs,  a^ent;  post  office,  W.H.  Gilliam, ' 
postniftatiT ;  deputy  inspector  of  custuins,  L.  F,  Jorduu  ;  surveyor  gea-^-: 
eral  of  lumber  Wm.  H.  Gilliam ;  deputy  surveyor  of  lumber,  A.  B. 
Young ;  Uuit«d  Stati'^  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers,  William  Ham-, 
mond  and  Isaac  Parker;  Seattle  Water  Works,  H.  L.  Yesler,  Hgeiit.  i 
On  January  1st,  1875,  the  Iiitf/liffewcr  gave  an  extended  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  and  pubhshed  a  dircrtrtry.  From  tfie  former  tliis  much 
may  be  taken : 

Seattle  is  the  county  seat  of  King  county  and  au  incorporated  city,  having  a  pop- 
ulation or  at  least  2,000  iuhabitaiils.  thus  being  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  terrilorf, , 
and  the  largest  in  Westeru  Washington.  Like  all  uew  and  aspiriiig  places  Itia 
extensive  iu  its  lerritorial  urea,  its  corporate  limits,  wliicli  include  numeroDs  addi- 
tions made  in  the  probability  of  its  becoming  the  lerminna  of  the  railroad,  embracing , 
about  H, 000  acres  of  land.  Of  this  area,  however,  not  even  a  tithe  has  yet  been  iiD- 
proved  and  built  upon.  But  the  iuhabited  portion  of  the  site  occupies  a  com  man  ding 
and  beautiful  position  on  a  rather  Bteep  slope  fronting  Elliott  or  Dunamisli  bay.  11. 
now  has  u  water  front  of  a  trifle  over  n  mile  xii  ItUKth,  it  extends  back  ou  the  hillside 
for  an  average  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  is  continually  reaching  out  its  Briarean 
arms  into  the  iutermiuable  forest  of  spruce  and  fir,  which  seems  to  hem  it  in  on  either 
side  and  in  the  rear.  This  portion,  mostly  built  upon,  overlooks  the  waters  of  (be 
Sound  several  miles  in  every  direction,  anil  possesses  the  Suest  and  most  magniGcent 
view  of  any  locality  on  the  coast,  its  surroundings  in  the  matter  of  picturesque 
scenery  being  of  a  grand  and  unsurpassable  beauty. 

The  cleared  portion  o  i  the  hillside  is  mostly  occupied  by  private  residences, 
while  a  flat  of  a  few  acres  iu  extent  at  the  water's  edge  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
townsite  is  the  business  (juarter.  No  more  than  five  years  ago  the  seventy-fire  Of 
eighty  buildings,  mostly  small,  nestled  on  this  Hat,  with  aliout  4(K)  inhabitants,  con- 
stituted nearly  the  entire  town.  Tbe  arrival  of  vessels  at  this  port  was  infreijuent. 
the  mail  steamer  touching  only  once  a  week.  Since  the  lapse  of  that  short  time  we 
have  a  diiferent  showmg  to  n.ake.  The  population  is  five  times  greater  now.  Instead 
of  seventy-five  or  eighty  liouses,  a  careful  inspection  just  uiade  shows  that  there  are 
exactly  ■)15  buildings  of  all  kinds  witliin  the  cleared  area  before  mentioned.  Five  of 
these  are  church  edifices ;  fifty-seven  are  twj-story  buildings  ;  I-)l  are  oue-story  and  a 
half;  241)  are  one-story,  and  the  remaining  fifty-three  are  barns  and  stables.  They 
pretty  much  fill  up  the  flat,  they  thickly  dot  the  hillside  and  give  forth  a  pretentious 
and  city  like  appearance  to  the  commercial  emporiuui  of  I'lij^et  Sound,  whose  safe 
aud  commodious  harbor  is  alive  with  shipping  iif  all  kiuds.  and  the  headquarters  of 
several  Hues  of  steamers  that  ply  these  waters. 
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The  city  itself  is  tolerably  well  built,  there  being  two  splendid  fire-proof  stores 
of  brick  and  a  large  number  of  handsomely  built  private  residences,  some  of  them 
very  tasteful  and  expensive  structures,  and  it  presents  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  New  England  town,  the  religious  and  educational  elements  among  its 
inhabitants  having  manifested  their  presence  and  active  co-operation  in  the  erection 
of  five  neat  and  comfortable  church  edifices,  one  commodious  and  costly  public 
school  building,  the  substantial  and  imposing  structure  the  seat  of  the  Territorial 
University,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  and  a  number  of  societies  in 
aid  of  temperance  and  good  morals.  As  a  general  outline,  so  far  as  its  constructions 
and  industries  are  concerned,  we  may  summarily  state,  in  addition  to  the  buildings 
mentioned,  that  there  are  two  large  and  commodious  hotels,  one  public  hall,  eight 
warehouses,  seven  wharves,  one  large  steam  saw  and  planing  mill  (the  successor  of 
the  first  one  in  operation  on  Puget  Sound),  a  grist  mill,  tannery,  two  extensive 
breweries,  two  shipyards,  a  sash  and  do.)r  manufactory,  machine  shop,  foundry, 
thirty-seven  stores  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  other  places  of  business.  In 
addition  to  which  it  has  an  extensive  commerce,  being  as  it  is,  the  distributing  point 
of  the  Puget  Sound  country,  and  is  c  ainected  by  ocean  steamers  with  Portland  twice 
a  mouth,  with  Victoria  twice  a  week  and  almost  daily  by  a  large  number  of  Sound 
steamers  with  every  locality  on  this  arm  of  the  sea,  besides  which  a  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  ply  regularly  between  here  and  San  Francisco,  carrying  away  lumber  a  d 
coal  and  bringing  up  cargoes  of  merchandise  for  the  Sound. 

The  above  gives  ii  jx'euliarly  bright  and  distinct  picture  of  the 
city  of  only  eighteen  years  ago,  with  its  business  activity,  and  refined 
and  happy  homes.  The  list  of  business  places  and  business  men  is 
found  in  the  oflicial  and  l)usiness  *'  Directory  "  published  at  the  same 
time.     We  insert  it  bodilv  as  follows: 

United  States  District  Court,  (territorial) — O.Jacobs,  judge,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  (territorial ) ;  G.  N.  McConaha,  prosecuting  attorney;  L.  B.  Andrews, 
clerk;  L.  V.  Wyckoff",  deputy  marshal;  D.  S.  Smith,  United  States  commissioner. 

County  ofiicers — W.  M.  York,  probate  judge;  C.  C.  Perkins,  auditor;  H.  A.  Atkins, 
sheriff;  O.  C.  Shorey,  treasurer;  J.  T.  Kenworthy,  assessor;  John  Whitworth,  surveyor; 
Geo.  F.  Whith worth,  superintendent  of  public  schools;  I.  F.  Roberts,  coroner;  R.  H. 
Beatty,  wreckmaster;  R.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Kimball,  J.  T.  Stewart,  county  commis- 
sioners. 

City  officers — C.  P.  Stone,  mayor;  C.  C.  Perkins,  recorder;  h.  V.  Wyckoff,  mar- 
shal; C.  H.  Burnett,  treasurer;  G.  N.  McConaha,  clerk;  H.  C.  Page,  street  commis- 
sioner; L.  B.  Andrews,  J.  M.  Lyon,  F.  Matthias,  M.  R.  Maddocks,  S.  F.  Coombs,  B. 
Gatzert  and  J.  T.  Jordan,  councilmen. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — D.  S.  Smith.  C.  C.  Perkins,  John  Webster. 

Constable— D.  H.  Webster. 

Notaries  Public— A.  Mackintosh,  C.  C.  Perkins,  John  J.  McGilvra,  Beriah  Brown 
S.  F.  Coombs,  W.  M.  York.  John  Leary,  Daniel  Bagley  and  W.  B.  Hill. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds — C.  C.  Perkins. 
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Poatoffice— W.  H.  Gilliani,  postmHster;  deputy  inspector  of  customs,  A.  B.  Yonii^  ^ 
surveyor  general  of  luniber,  Wm.  H.  GiUJani;    United  Slates  inspector  of  hulls  a 
boilers  W.  Hammond. 

Seattle  Water  Works— H.  L.  Yesler  agent. 

Auctioneer — L.  V,  WyckoET,  Second  street. 

Architects  and  Builders— Joseph   Fraser,  Mil!  street;  Palmer  Bros.   &  Ball,  Mill 

Attorn eyB-at- La w—W.  S,  Baxter,  Commercial;  I.M.  Hall,  Mill;  D.  HigRiiis,  Mill;  | 
LarraUee  &.  White,  Commercial;  McConaha  &  York,  Commercial;  John  J.  McGilvra,  , 
Commercial;  McNau^ht  &  Leary,  Commercial. 

Bankers — Dexter  Hortou  &  Co.,  Commercial;  fnget  Sound  Banking-  company,  ! 
Commercial. 

Bakers  and  Confectioners — Meydenbaucr,  Commercial;  L.  Reinig.  Mill;  T.  H-  , 
Slringham  &  Co,,  Front  street. 

Billiard  Saloons — Alhambra,   corner  Mill  and  Commercial,  B.   Crossca  ;    Bank 
Exchange,  comer  Mill  and  Washington,  W.  Clancy;  Fashiou,  Commercial.  Comb*    , 
&  Dyer;  Gem,  Commercial.  .Anderson  &  Osborn;  Occidental,   Mill  and  James.  John    | 
Collins  &  Co. 

Blacksmithing— Coal  company.  Pike  street;  William  Hahn.  Washington;  J.  W,  \ 
Hunt.  Mill;  Charles  McDonald,  Vesler's  wharf ;  Nason.  alley  near  Washington;  John  I 
Webster.  Third  street. 

float  Buildets- J.  C.  aud  J.  H.  Hombeck,  Front  street 

Boiler  Making,  etc.— J.  McKiutey,  Front  street. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers— Jones  &  Stubbs,  Mill;  John  Fenn,  Commercial;  B_  J, 
Moore,  Commercial;  M.  McAndrews,  Mill;  D.  Parmalee,  Commercial;  John  Weniler,  j 
Mill 

Breweries^North  Pacific,  Front,  Schmieg  &  Brown;   Seattle  brewery,  coi 
Fourth  and  Mill.  Stewart  Crichton  &  Co, 

Candies,  Nuts,  etc. — J.  A.  McFee,  Commercial;  William  Robinson,  Mill. 

Carpenters  and  Builders— Anderson  &  Hopltins,  WiH;  S.  Denny.  Fourth;  R.  C. 
Graves,  corner  of  Third  and  Columbia;  L.  I".  Jordon,  Front;  Lord  &  Hall,  Mill;  Pal- 
mer Bros,  K  Ball,  Mill;  T.  S,  Russell  &  Co,.  Commercial. 

Chinese  Chop  Houses- Ah  Sing.  Washington;  Ying  Fung,  Mill, 

Chinese  Drug  Store — Quan  Sing.  Washington, 

Chinese  Wash  Houses—Ah  Sam,  Washington;  Hau  Lee,  Front;  Hop  Sing,  Mill; 
Sing  I.ee,  Washinjjton;  Sing  Ho,  Slain;  Tyl.ee,  Front;  Wan  Lee,  Commercial. 

Cigar  Manufactorics^Mowe  Cheung.  Second:  Sun  Cheong  Wo,  Second;  Wa 
Chotig,  Mill, 

Civil  Kngineers  and  Surveyors— W.  B.  Hall,  Mill:  Geo,  F.  Wlntworth.  Third, 

Commission  Merchant-.— W,  H,  Gilliam,  Yesler's  wharf;  N,  C,  Haley,  Mill;  John- 
stone  Bros,,  Commercial. 

Coopering — G,  Sidney,  Front. 

Dentistry— B,  Frtelaiiil.  Commercial;  J,  C.  Grassce,  Mill. 

Draymen— R.  Alirams,  Washington;  B.  Morris,  Sixth;  R.  Russell.  Fourth  and 
James;  L,  Smith,  Fourth;  Tnl)eau,  Main. 

Drugstores— M.  A.  Kelly,  Mill;  M.  R.  Maddocks,  Mill. 
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Eating  Houses— Bank  Exchange  restaurant,  Wm.  Richards,  Washington;  North 
Pacific  chop  house,  M.  Walker,  Commercial. 

Flower  and  Seed  Store — Mrs.  T.  H.  Stringham,  Cherry. 

Foundry — Wilson  &  Son,  Front. 

Fruit  Stores— L.  Reinig,  Mill;  T.  H.  Stringham  &  Co.,  Front;  J.  Sullivan,  Com- 
mercial. 

Furniture — Anderson  &  Hopkins,  Mill;  T.  S.  Russell  &  Co.,  Commercial. 

Gristmill — H.  L.  Yesler,  Front. 

Gunsmith — F.  Slotter,  Commercial. 

Hotels — Occidental,  intersection  of  James  and  Mill,  John  Collins  &  Co.;  Railroad 
house,  Commercial,  K.  M.  F.  Monet;  United  States  hotel,  corner  of  Commercial  and 
Main,  A.  Johnson. 

Jewelers — W.  G.  Jamieson,  Commercial ;  Charles  Xaher,  Commercial ;  L.  P. 
Smith  &  Son,  Mill. 

Indies*  Fancy  Goods — Mrs.  R.  C.  Graves,  corner  of  Third  and  Columbia ;  Mrs. 
E.  W.  P.  Guye,  Commercial ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hall,  Commercial ;  Frauenthal  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Mill;  Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co.,  Commercial;  Stone  &  Burnett,  Commercial; 
J.  A.  Woodward,  Commercial. 

Lager  Beer  Saloons— S.  Crichton  &  Co.,  Seattle  brewery,  Mill  ;  James  Good, 
comer  Main  and  Fourth  ;  Schniieg  &  Brown,  North  Pacific  brewery. 

Liquor  Salocus,  thirteen  in  number — W.  Clancy,  J.  W.  Pinnell,  Smith  &  Jewett, 
Combs  &  Dyer,  Anderson  &  Osborne,  Lowe  &  Lowell,  F.  Guttenburg,  S.  Raymond, 
J.  Murphy,  Peter  Reilly,  J.  R.  Robbins,  L.  C.  Harmon  and  N.  Bartlett.  respective 
proprietors. 

Livery  Stables — R.  Abranis,  Washington  ;  John  Collins,  at  Occidental ;  C.  Hack- 
saw, comer  of  Mill  and  Second. 

Marine  Architect — Wm.  Hammond,  Mill  street. 

Masons,  Plasterers,  etc. — J.  W.  Krvin,  Main  street  ;  J.  T.  Jordan,   Third. 

Meat  and  Vegetable  Markets— City  market,  Mill  ;  F.  V.  ::  nyder  &  Co  ;  A.  Mal- 
son.  Mill ;  Seattle  market,  Booth,  Foss  &  Borst,  Commercial. 

Medical  Practitioners — A.  Bagley,  I'nited  States  hotel.  Commercial ;  S.  G.  Cal- 
houn, Mill,  residence,  Third  ;  R.  H.  Lausdale,  corner  of  Second  and  Marion  ;  D.  S. 
Ma\'nard,  office  and  residence  at  the  hospital,  Commercial ;  Quan  Sing,  Second  ;  G. 
A.  Weed,  office  on  Commercial  street,  residence  on  Front. 

Merchants — Crawford  &  Harrington,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  groceries, 
hardware  and  liquors,  Conmiercial;  Chung  Mowe,  dealer  in  groceries,  provisions, 
cigars,  etc..  Second  between  Mill  and  Washington;  Simon  Davis,  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, groceries.  Commercial;  R.  G.  Farnliam,  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes,  tobacco,  cigars. 
Commercial;  Frauenthal  Bros.,  dry  goods,  clothing,  lxx)ts,  shoes,  tobacco,  etc..  Mill; 
Johnstone  Bros.,  groceries,  provisions,  etc.;  A.  Marne,  groceries  and  provisions,  Com- 
mercial; William  Meydenbauer,  groceries  and  provisions.  Commercial;  A.  Mandt, 
dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  Mill;  A.  L.  Pinkham,  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods,  cut- 
lery, pipes,  cigars,  tobacco,  etc..  Mill;  L.  Reinig,  groceries  and  provisions.  Mill; 
Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  dry  goods,  liquors,  grocer- 
ies, hardware,  clothing,  etc.,  Commercial;  Stone  &  Burnett,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  ship  stores,  and  general  supplies. 
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Cumnwcial;  T.  H.  Slringham  &  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions,  Front:  Wa  ChoDg;  ^ 
Cliiiiese  fancy  good^,  cigars,  etc.,  Mill;  John  A.  Woodard.  crocterj,  glassware,  gro-  1 
ccrics.  general  tncrcbandisc,  ConiineTria'.. 

Uillinery  and  Dress  Making — Mrs.   R,  C.  Graves,  comer  Third  and  Colnmbia; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  P.  Guj'e,  Commemal;  Mrs,  G,  W.  Hall.  Commercial;  M«.  W.  M.  House,  ] 
Commercial:  Mrs.  T.  McQBrd.  Front;  Mis.  M.  J.  Tennant,  Second. 

Painting,  etc.— CahTrt,   Mill;  J.   F.   Cochrane,  Mill;  Win.   Fife.  Mill;  Knighl  A  1 
Dickson,  Washington;  L.  S.  Smith,  Commercial. 

PhotOKTapher — Geo.  Moore,  Mill. 

Prioling  Offices— /tiielligfu/xr.   Mill;  S.   L.   Maxwell;    Pugel  Sound  Dispalch,   J 
Washington,  Brown  &  Son. 

Real  Estate  Agents— La rrabee  and  White,  Commercial;    A.  Mackintosh,    Mill;  1 
P.   Malttiiaa,   Commercial;  McNanght  &   I,eary,  Commercial;  McGilvra  Bt   Ba; 
Commercial;  C,  C.  Perkins,  Mill. 

Saddlery— C.  L.  Mitchell.  Mill, 

Sash  Paclory— R.  S,  Goodman,  Vealer's  Mill;  Lord  &  Hall,  Mill. 

Sawmills— J,  M.  Colman,  Mill;  S.  P.  Randolph.  Soulli  Seattle. 

Second-hand  Dealer— T.  P.  Freeman,  Commercial. 

Shaving   Saloons — W.   M.    House,    Commercial;    Pioneer  bathing   and   shaving  | 
saloon,  Commercial,  Archy  Fox. 

Ship  Yards— Wm   Hammond,  Front;  Robinson  Bros.,  Front. 

So"la  Factory — Levy  Bros  ,  Second  and  Main. 

Stationery,  Books,  etc.— J.  M.  Lyon.  Front:    Pumphrey  &  Yonng,   Mill;    1 
Roberts,  Fourth  and  Madison. 

Stoves  and  Hardware— S.  P.  Andrews,  Commercial;  Waddell  &  Miltti,  Mill. 

Tailors— J.  T.  Kenwonhy,  Commercial;    D.  Kaufman.  Commercial;   Jacob  Levy.^ 
Commercial;  H.  E.  Norwald.  Commercial;  Stone  &  Burnett.  Commercial. 

Tannery— D,  K,  Baiter,  Mill  and  Fourili. 

Tinsmiths— S.  V  An(lrfc«-s.  Commer.-ifll:  Haniel  Tiiile,  Mill;  Waddell  &  Miles 
Mill. 

Upholstery— Anderson  &  Hopkins,  Mill;  A.  Frank,  Mill;  T.  S.  Russell  &  Co.. 
Commercial. 

Wagonmaker— J.  W.  Hunt,  Mill. 

Wharf  Builders— Atkins  &  Cheney;  Siirber  S  Co. 

Wholesale  Lic|UOr  Stores,  three  i;i  number — Crawford  &  Harrington;  J.  R.Rob. 
bins;  Stone  &  Ituruett, 

Wood  Turning— D.  M,  Crane,  Yesler's  mill. 

Express  Office— Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.,  S.  F.  Combs,  agent,  Mill. 

Public  Buildings— Territorial  I'niversity,  D.  K.  Hill,  principal;  public  shool.  Mrs. 
Bell,  Mrs.  Mackintosh  and  Miss  Parsons  teachers;  private  school,  Miss  Julia  Johns, 
Mill  and  Jefferson ;  Pavilion,  corner  of  First  and  Cherry;  First  Metbodist  Episcopal 
church,  Second  street.  Rev.  \.  C,  FairchiM,  pastor;  Baptist  church.  Fourth  street; 
Metho<list  Protestant  ehurcli.  Second  street.  Rev.  IJauiel  Bagley,  pastor;  Congrega- 
tional church,  Second;  Trinity  church  (Episcopalian)  corner  of  Third  and  Jefferson, 
Rev.  R,  W.  Summers,  pastor;  Roman  Catholic,  Fourth  street,  Rev.  F.  X.  Profontaine, 
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Telegraph  Compauies — Western  Uuiou,  F.  H.  Lamb,  superinteudent,  J.  M.  Lyont 
operator;  Pugct  Sound,  J.  W.  Sweeney,  superintendent,  J.  M.  Lyon,  operator. 

Warehouses — H.  L.  Yesler's;  Crawford  &  Harrington's;  Atkins  &  Cheney's; 
Stone  &  Burnett's;  Hill  &  Maddocks';  Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co. 

Wharves — Stone  &  Burnett's;  Atkins  &  Cheney's;  Crawford  &  Harrington's;  Hill 
&  Maddocks';  H.  L.  Yesler's;  Seattle  Coal  Co's;  Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co. 

Examination  of  the  above  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Inisiness  por- 
tion of  the  town  at  that  time  was  still,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  flat  at 
the  lower  end  of  Mill  street  and  on  Commercial  street.  The  character 
of  the  business  done  also  appears,  bein^  mainly  a  retail  trade  for  the 
needs  of  the  peojde  of  the  place,  and  for  the  farmers  of  the  White  river 
valley  and  the  Duwamish  and  Black  river  country,  and  to  some  extent 
a  jobbing  business  with  the  mill  and  coal  towns  within  a  score  or  more 
of  miles.  Yet  even  this  limited  jobbing  trade  could  not  have  been  very 
great,  since  the  great  mills  as  at  Blakely  and  (Jamble  were  in  constant 
communication  by  their  own  vessels  with  San  Francisco  and  other  ports, 
and  supplying  their  own  shops  and  men  with  goods  from  their  own 
stores,  certainly  depended  little  upon  any  j)oint  on  the  Sound  for  sup- 
plies. The  fourteen  principal  merchandise  houses  could  scarcely  have 
done  a  volume  of  business  exceiMling  a  million  dollars  per  year,  if  indeed 
equaling  this.  The  city  was  d(»[)endent  uj)on  (alifornia  and  Oregon 
for  produce  and  feed,  and  the  lack  of  connnunication  with  Eastern 
Washington  made  the  importation  of  grain,  tlour,  beef  and  butter  from 
that  prolific  region  altogether  impossible. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  business  con- 
cerns of  the  years  1874-5,  but  for  January,  1H7(),  a  list,  such  as  can 
best  be  mac^e  from  the  newspaper  files,  may  be  given  of  the  business 
of  the  place  with  some  account  of  its  growth. 

For  January  1st,  187(7:  D.  P.  Jenkins,  attorney;  Ballard  tfc  In- 
man,  attorneys,  the  latter  resident  at  Seattle ;  W.  li.  Andrews,  attorney ; 
McNaught  &  Leary,  attorneys;  McCJilvra  &  Burke,  attorneys;  McCon- 
aha  &  Hanford,  attorneys ;  Larrabee  tt  White,  attorneys;  Drs.  A.  & 
H.  B.  Bagley,  physicians  and  surg(H)ns ;  (J.  A.  Weed,  physician  and 
surgeon  ;  G.  V.  Calhoun,  physician  and  surgeon  ;  John  Baker,  physi- 
cian and  surgeon;  Fred  W.  Sj>arling,  physician  and  surgeon  ;  J.  S. 
Maggs,  dentist;  Freeland  &  Raymond,  dentists;  J.  ('.  (irasse,  dentist; 
Waddell  &  Miles,  tin  and  stove  store ;  City  market  of  F.   V.  Snyder; 
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boot  mid  shoo  atore  of  Ueo.  1.  Lmnburt;  tlie  Henttle  brewery  of  Slorah 
&  Co.;  the  hardware  and  gtuOTui  merchaiidiso  store  uf  Cruwford  & 
Harrington;  the  Occidental  hotel;  I'inkhftin  &  8axe,  clothiers  and 
dress  goods;  Morril  &.  Morris,  commission  business;  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  in  tobaceo  and  in  t'litiory.  J.  A.  Mel'hoc;  saddlery,  C.  L. 
Mitchell ;  Herford  &  Frnnres,  muaic  store ;  the  bank  of  Dexter  Uor- 
ton  &  Co.;  A-  Mackintosh,  notary  and  conveyauetT ;  1).  S.  Smith, 
United  States  commissioner  and  justice  of  the  peace  and  notjiry ; 
Henry  K.  Ilatliawiiy,  collector;  tho  Ilent^m  ('•oal  coiii[)any,  offering 
coal  at  six  dollars  a  ton;  liie  Si-atllc  Cojil  comjmny;  Moore's  jihoto- 
grajili  gallery;  Caivert's  paint  and  pajiering  establirthment;  growry 
store  of  Bean  &  Whit<; ;  »Umv  yard  of  M.  .1.  C'ark«k ;  Hoyt's  photo- 
graph gallery;  City  market  of  I>iljer  it  Lawrence;  sash  and  door 
factory  of  Stetson  &  Post ;  Pii)er's  tonfeetiouery  store  ;  civil  engineers, 
EantwicV.  Morris  A  <'o. ;  jewelry  store  of  W.  U.  Jamieson;  Peopierf 
dnig  store  of  KoUogg  it  Thonidyke;  ladira'  funiishing  store  of  Mrst 
Jamicson  ;  music  store  of  J.  L.  Jamieson  ;  clothing  store  of  Mundt  &■ 
Davis;  clothing  and  general  merchandise  of  Sehwabadier  Bros.  &■ 
Co.;  muitie  and  feney  store  of  I'liniphrey  <Se  Young :  toy  and  con-, 
fectionepy  st^ire  of  John  Sallivan ;  jowolry  store  of  Charles  Naberi 
drug  store  of  Matthew  A.  Kelly  &.  Co.;  general  niiTchandisc  store  of 
Hovey  it  liarker;  clotliing  hoiisi.- of  Fiinihani  A  Clark;  hardware 
store  of  Wustoli' A  AVid<l ;  drug  store  of  .1.  F.  M<.rrill  ;  rnrniture  store 
of  Hall  it  Paulson,  successors  I..  Knsscll  it  Co.-  furniture  stoiv  of 
Holmes  it  (iliav;  the  s].ring-lH';l  miinnfactory  of  Hill  A-  Kinsey;  dry 
gu>ds  and  clolhing  Idus- ..I'  Frii;i(.-iitli:il  Br.)s.:  8:':ittle  drug  store  of 
M.  U.  MaddocLs;  livery  stable  of  IJ.  Abrams:  the  Kureka  bakery  of 
W'ni.  Mcydenbaiu-r;  C.  \V.  IJiiilenc.  engineer  and  machinist;  Curry's 
biuaar;  Now  market  of  Moore  it  Co.:  the  Seattle  hospital  of  IJr.tJ.  A. 
Weed  ;  the  New  iCngland  Imtel  :  the  paint  sho].  of  Smith  it  Kobeds : 
the  eoojier  sliopof  T.  Cntilter:  tJie  stove  and  tin  and  lixture  store  of 
S.  P.  Andrews  A  0>.:  jm.visi.ai  store  uf  L.  Keinig;  the  Star  mills  of 
T.  \V.  IJii/by;  the  North  Pacilic  brewing  ci.mi.any  of  Martin  Schmieg : 
schedule  of  the  steamer  North  Paeilie,  making  st-mi-weekly  trips  fn)m 
Olvmpia  to  Victoria- 
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Tlie  most  of  tlie  mills  and  shops  openitiug  in  1873  wave  still  in 
0[)eration  at  this  time  with  the  additions  indicated. 

Tlie  progress  of  tlie  city  during  tlie  year  187G  was  encouraging,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  following  summary  which  was  published  January 
1,1877: 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  pioneer  city  has  its  growth  been  so  rapid  as 
during  the  twelve  months  just  closed.  In  fact,  during  this  brief  time  it  has  astonished 
the  most  sanguine  citizens  who  were  wont  to  expect  big  things  for  Seattle.  Building 
has  been  going  on  in  every  quarter,  and  large  numbers  of  mechanics  have  been  con- 
tinually employed  on  public  and  private  improvements.  New  industries  have  been 
inaugurated,  new  business  firms  have  established  themselves  among  us,  and  the  older 
houses  have  branched  out  more  extensively  in  business,  and  the  demands  of  trade 
have  proved  quite  equal  to  the  mercantile  growth  of  the  city.  In  fact,  everywhere 
and  in  every  branch  of  industry  the  march  of  progress  has  been  apparent,  and  future 
generations  will  enjoy  the  improvements  begun  in  \X7V>. 

All  of  two  hundred  buildings  have  gone  up  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
a  large  number  of  these  are  of  a  permanent  and  substantial  character.  Among  them 
are  many  fine  and  tasteful  dwelling  houses,  which  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and  sub- 
stantial app>earance  of  our  city.  The  most  conspicuous  among  tliis  class  i-i  probably 
the  residence  of  our  present  mayor,  Dr.  Weed,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city. 

A  fine  two-story  brick  building  has  been  erected  by  Frauenthal  Bros.,  on  Commer- 
cial street,  at  a  cost  of  jf^lo,(M)l).  A  new  hotel,  by  far  the  finest  in  the  territory',  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  51 7.^^'^^^-  A  county  jail  has  been  erected,  inclusive 
of  the  lot,  at  a  cost  (»f  about  #ln.(MM).  Two  large  buildings  for  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses have  also  been  constructed,  one  by  Messrs.  Hall  &  Paulson,  furniture  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Stetson  &  Post  of  the  Seattle  planing  mills, 
for  the  manufacture  of  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  etc.  Private  improvements  in  every 
direction  have  been  fully  proportional. 

The  greatest  accomplishment  has  been  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  first 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Seattle  &  Walla  Walla  road  which  is  now  almost  an  accomplished 
fact.  This  great  work  will  in  a  few  weeks  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  51^^.000. 
In  this  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  our  enterprising  citizen,  Mr.  Colman,  who  boldly 
volunteered  to  take  the  "elephant  on  his  hands  "  and  push  the  work  through  to  com- 
pletion, which  he  has  done  with  the  most  commendable  energy.  The  building  of  the 
road  has  given  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  during  the  past  several  months 
and  greatly  stimulated  business 

Another  important  woik  has  been  going  on  here  the  past  six  months  namely,  the 
grading  of  Front  street.  Over  ;^18,(K)0  have  been  expended  in  this  way,  and  the 
improvement  will  be  lasting  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  city  for  years  to  come. 
Besides  this,  $5,000  has  been  expended  by  the  city  in  general  street  improvements. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  established  grade  and  street  matters  were  managed 
here  about  the  same  as  in  a  large  country  village.  Now  a  regular  system  has  been 
adopted  and  our  streets  will  gradually  become  symmetrical. 

The  sawmill  of  Mr.  Colman  has  been  averaging  during  the  past  year  about  4o,- 
4100  feet  of  lumber  per  day  and  giving  employment  to  about  i\')  men.     The  manu- 
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fftcturing  estalilishments  of  Stetson  Si  Post  and  of  Tall  &  Panlion  have  been  r 
niDX  at  their  full  capacily.     Our  several  foundries,  machine  shops  and  the  floiiring 
milts  of  Mr,  Buzby.  as  also  the  otlii^r  manufacturinj;  enterprises,  have  found  the  vear 
a  prospernu^  oite  and  have  been  rushed   with  business  and  given  emplovment  to  *   I 
large  nnialier  of  mechanics.     But  the  great  source  of  Seattle's  prosperity  is  her 
mines.     The  most  extensively  worked  of  these  is  the  Seattle  mine,   owned  by 
Seattle  Coal  Sl  Transportation  <:om[:an>'-     This  company   was  organiied  about  Ihreefl 
years  ago  atid  up  to  two  years  since  their  product  of  coal  had  not  during  a 
exceeded  2.-il(i  tons,   while  during  the  past  month  the  mine  has  produced   S>.-iO(L.I 
Captain  Taylor,  the  present  manager,  took  charge  of  the  work  at  the  time  indicatei],  ^ 
While  Mr.   Polhemua  has  acted  as  the  company's  agent.     To  Mr.   Sbattuck.   ttl« 
general  superintendent  in  charge,  assisted  by  thesie  gentlemen,  is  to  be  attributed  tbe 
^eal  prepress  nithin  the  past  tHO  years.      During  the  past  year  ST.HIS  tons  of  the 
coal  were  brought  from  the  mine  to  Seattle,  showing  an   increase  over  the  pievioos 
year  of  27,5^  tons,  while  the  total  product  of  the  ritinc  (hiring  |t*7fi,  including  c 
sumption  at  the  mine,  reached  nea-ly  100,001)  tons.     A  village  has  sprung  up  at 
mine  of  about  SO"!  inhabitants  and   considerable  improvement  has  been  made  there  ] 
dnring  the  paal  year.     Including  those  engaged  in  the  transportation  and  a' 
the  company  has  given  employment  to  25(J  men  during  the  year.    In  the  construction. 'I 
of  hunkers,  wharf,  etc.,  in  this  city,  [hey  expended  daring  lH7li  about  $2!i,(IOti,  and  o 
the  bunkers  at  the  mines  (to,tJ(HI  during  the  same  time,  while  at  the  same  place  they  4 
have  erected  about   100  cabins  and  houses  and   a  small  aawmill  with  a  capacity  oT'l 
about  l,n(»(l  feel  of  lumber  per  day.     Their  tolal  disbursements   for  labor.   impro*«-  T 
nients  and  material  during  the  period  considered  foots  up  (400,000.     The  company' 
coal  product  now,  exclusive  of  what  is  consumed  at  the  mine,  is  400  tons  per  dayj 
During  the  current  year  they  CKpect  to  bring  to  Seattle  1,000  tons  per  month      Tbei 
supply  of  coal  is  inexhaustible,  and  they  have  already  enough  prospected  to  last,    aK'l 
the  present  rate  of  mining,  fifty  years. 

Next  in  production  of  this  great  staple  conies  the  Renton  mine.  This  company 
was  organized  aliout  the  same  time  as  the  one  above  nieutioueil.  During  the  last 
year  they  have  made  consitlerable  improvement  at  their  mine  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  about  eighty  men,  aud  disburseil  al>out  fSO.OOO.  the  total  production  of  the 
mine  has  neen  L'O.IKK)  tons,  of  which  they  have  shipped  IN.'ilKI  tons.  They  have  a 
sawmill  at  the  mines  with  a  capacity  of  -i.OOO  feet  per  day. 
grown  up  there  containing  twmty  or  thirty  families.  This 
tie.  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  in  view,  ,  . 
has  charge  of  the' company's  aiTairs  here,  and  being  a 
ness  man.  this  imjiortant  business  enterprise  uniler 
dncted  admirably  and  with  profit  to  the  stockholders 

Next  in  onlcr  of  production  comes  tlie  Talhot  couipan; 
three.     Its  product  has  reachcil,  including  what  the  Malay  is 

In  July  mining  o])cralions  were  suspended  and  thee 

I.OOO  feet  long  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mine.  .\11  this  was 
completed,  together  with  other  improvements,  at  a  great  ex]jense.  They  have  also 
built  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Seattle  aud  Walla  Walla, 
The  business  aud  manngemenl  of  the  alTairs  of  this  company  are  under  the  official 
su])erintencience  of  John  Collins,  Hsq,,  a  part  owner  in  the  mine. 


A  little  town  has  also 
company,  tike  the  Seat- 
.   ,  ,  ,   Mr,  C.  H,  Rurnelt 

cai  and  experienced  busi- 
magemeut  has  been  con- 
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Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  more  recent  and 
more  rapid  growth  of  Seattle.  The  foregoing  sketch  with  tlie  extracts 
which  accompany  it,  will,  however,  convey  an  idea  of  the  e^irly  growth 
of  the  town  as  well  as  of  the  constant  faith  and  hopefulness  of  its 
people. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PHENOMENAL    (;R()WTir    OF    THE    PRESENT. 

Cause  of  Seattle's  Rapid  Growth  During  the  last  few  Years— Buildings  Constructed 
and  other  Improvements  Made  in  1888,  1889  and  WM). 

OWING  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  been  so  largely  rebuilt  since 
the  great  fire,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  marked  growth  did 
not  begin  until  after  that  event  and  that  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  year  or  more  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  rei)airing  the  damage, 
perhaps  on  an  ambitious  scale,  than  tlic  legitimate  growth  of  the 
place.  But  as  an  explanation  of  the  growth  of  even  the  past  year, 
this  would  be  most  inadequate.  Wliile  the  damage  has  been  repaired 
the  city  has  no  more  than  sliot  forward  to  the  point  it  would  have 
reached  in  case  the  fire  had  not  occurred.  That  is,  the  building  up 
aft^r  the  fire  was  not  the  thing  that  gave  the  ])resent  impetus  to 
growth.  While  by  that  calamity  the  legitimate^  building  of  two  years 
has  Ixjen  crowded  into  one,  and  while  many  eight  or  ten  or  even  thirty 
thousand  dollar  buildings  have  been  replaced  by  those  costing  ten 
times  these  sums,  the  rapid  improvement  had  begun  more  than  a  year 
before  the  fire,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  city  has  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  it  would  have  attained  without  that  terrible  event. 
About  all  that  can  be  truthfully  said  is  that  Seattle  wjis  not  wiped  out 
by  the  fire,  and  that  it  took  advantage  of  the  calamity  to  put  up 
better  business  blocks  and  widen  the  streets.  The  phenomenal  growth 
however,  began  more  than  a  year  before. 

[20] 
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Atlantic  coast,  its  ri^lit  and  necessity  to  land  at  Seattle  must  and  will 
be  conceded  by  every  American,  since  at  tins  port  only  can  America 
compete  witb  England  for  tbe  round-the-world  trade. 

Portland,  on  the  Willamett(*  next  arose*,  aspiring  to  be  queen  of  the 
Pacific  Noiibwest.  With  a  situation  remarkably  good  for  an  inland 
town,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Willamette  valley,  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  and  commanding  the  gateway  to  the  Columbia  river 
basin,  it  inevitably  grew  to  tlie  first  place  in  the  region  north  of  Cali- 
fornia. 80  long  as  the  primitive  cnnditiuns  coutiinuHl  it  held  its  place. 
So  long  as  it  was  able  to  constrain  commerce  to  follow  the  lines  of  travel 
first  cut  out  it  felt  secure.  With  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  or  Niearaugun  ({uuil,  it  will  still  possess 
some  advanUiges  as  a  commercial  center.  Hut  it  lias  not  been  able  to 
maintain  the  primitive  conditions,  and  tlie  Viuvs  of  commerce  are  tak- 
ing a  straight  course  past  its  <loeks,  to  rench  the  sea  by  Seattle.  In 
all  probability  Portland  will  continue  to  advance  at  its  present  rate — 
a  conservative,  steady  town,  offering  in  some  respects  advantages 
superior  to  those  of  ony  other  city,  and  having  its  own  traditions  and 
ways,  devoid  of  the  highest  ambition  or  attainmcMits. 

But,  without  indulging  in  prophecy,  it  is  well  to  mark  here  the 
steady  stride  i)ast  all  i>()ssil>ility  of  artilieial  restraint  of  the  latest  and 
final  seat  of  commerce  toward  its  ultimati'  j)osition.  The  trade  of  the 
Orient,  the  landing  place  from  which  trans|>ortation  lines  spread  like 
a  fan  to  all  part,s  of  North  America  ;  and  where  in  turn  the  entire 
railroad  system  as  representee!  by  the  four  great  American  trans- 
continent^d  railways  concentrate  and  sto})— such   has  Seattle  become. 

LIST   OF    nriLI)IN(iS    FOR    1888. 

To  make  good  the  stat<Mnents  in  the  above,  a  list  of  the  buildings 
of  the  three  years  1888-8I)-J)0  will  now  be  given. 

As  early  as  the  form(»r  year  the  attempt  to  put  up  large  and  costly 
structures  was  manifested,  showing  the  belief  that  the  demand  for 
rents  would  repay  large  expenditure.  During  this  year  some  of  our 
best  buildings  were  erected — the  Boston'  block  on  Second  street 
remaining  from  the  fire  as  a  specimen  of  the  business  structures,  and 
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A.  A.  Denny,  storage  wharf  on  Railroad  avenue  between  Mill  and 

Washington $  5,000 

E.  L.  Terry,  dock  and  warehouse.  Railroad  avenue  between  Mill  and 

Washington   12,000 

J.  A.  Hatfield,  storage  warehouse  and  improvement  to  dock,  Railroad 

avenue  and  Washington 15,000 

Harrington  &  Smith,  addition  to  warehouse,  Railroad  avenue,  corner 

of  Washington 5,000 

O.  H.  Holcomb,  storage  room,  between  Railroad  ave.,  and  Commer- 
cial, near  Washington 1,500 

West  Seattle  Improvement  company,  ferry  slip  and  house   2,500 

West  Seattle  Improvement  company,  at  West  Seattle   25,0<X) 

Collins  &  Column,  warehouse  and  hotel,  Railroad  avenue  and  Jackson  10,000 

Stetson  &  Post  mill,  wharf  and  imp.  on  Mill  foot  of  Commercial.  .  50,000 

Cedar  Lumber  company,  wharf,  foot  of  Comnicrcial     30,000 

Oregon  Improvement  conipanv's  wharf  and  offices,  foot  of  Commer- 
cial   ' 150,0<K) 

Kennett  &  Scott,  lodging  house,  west  side  Coniniercial  between  Jack- 
son and  Main 0,000 

Yesler  block,  Yesler  avenue 60,000 

Columbia  and   Puget   Sound   Railroad  company,  city  dock,   foot  of 

Main  street 5,000 

John  Collins,  improvements  to  the  Occidental  hotel,  corner  Mill  and 

James G0,0(X) 

J.  M.  Colman,  for  Battin  &  Co's  warehouse,  foot  of  Columbia 8,000 

Fischer  &  McDou aid's  warehouse,  foot  of  Columbia  4,500 

Staver  &.  Walker  and  X.  A.  Sanborn's  warehouse.  .  .  4,500 

Knapp,  Burrell  &  Co.,  warehouse,  foot  of  Marion.    .  8,500 

Lansing  &  McDonald,  warehouse,  foot  of  Marion.  .  .  4,500 

John  Leek's  metal  works,  fool  of  Marion  street 2,500 

I.  N.  Bigelow,  Mechanics  mill.  Railroad  avenue,  near  Yesler 1(),0(K) 

H.  L.  Yesler,  machinery  depot,  Yesler's  wharf,  foot  of  Yesler  avenue  3,(KK) 

Lumber  company   0,000 

Boiler  works,  foot  of  Seneca 2,500 

Wagon  shop,  foot  of  Mill  and  Columbia. 1,500 

The  Morse  block,  three  stories.  East  Commercial  between  Jackson 

and  Main 20,0<K) 

Seattle  Soap  company's  wharf,  foot  of  University 3,(XK) 

Seattle  Transfer  company's   improvements  on  buildings  cor.  Second 

and  Main 10,000 

Thomas  Hughes,  two-story  building,  east  side  Commercial  between 

Jackson  and  Main *. 7.000 

Commercial  Mill  company's  improvements   0,000 

Excelsior  Manufacturing  company,  Railroad  avenue  and  vSpring  st.  1,500 

Amos  Burns,  (agent)  warehouse  on  Railroad  avenue 4,000 

W.  C.  Squire,  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  street 0,500 

Charles  Hopkins,  Excelsior  rooms  foot  of  Seneca 1,000 
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Cbarlea  Hopkins,  two-story  houne  at  foot  of  Seiieca.    .        .    , f  S,000 

Almond  &  Phillips,  Iron  fomi<)r>',  Railroid  avt.  foot  of  Univenity  2H.(I00 

Scbnabaclier  Bros,,  warehouse,  Railroad  avenue,  fool  of  Union     .  iOOC) 

Johnson  &  Leech,  amolte  house,  foot  of  University 2fi.0«(> 

C.  W.  Hall,  wharf,  fool  of  Vine  street                 ...  O.tWO 

Pacific  Manufacturing  conipBuy.  mill  and  wharf,  foot  of  Vine  10,000 

Andrew  Andrews,  four-atory  building  cor.  Second  and  Washington  7,000 
George  Kinnear,   Biuilett  house,  th tee-stories.  ea*t  side   of  Second 

hetween  Main  and  Washington.    . .             .....        ...      .  l!,QaO 

Elioe  &  Rosenberg,  three-story  building,  Washington  and  Secon-1,  .  41,000 

W.  C.  Squire,  Ihree-atory  brick  building,  comer  Second  and  Atain.  3A,0(Kt 

Allen  Be  Wilson,  lodging  house,  foot  af  Commercifll  8.000 

Con's  theatre,  corner  of  Second  and  Washington  S,000 

Nelson's  hotel,  three-story,  on  Siilh,  Ijetween  Washiugton  and  Mill  15,000 

David  Ferguson,  tive  three-story  dwellings  between  Kingand  Jackson  10,IXKI 

W  H.  Martin,  Palace  roller  mills,  comer  Tenth  and  Hilt  lO.OlMI 

Bay  View  Brewing  company.  South  Seattle 60.1100 

Newell  Mill  company,  ituprovcments,  Colfax  street.. I2,fN)<l 

Hillorj-  Bntler.  three-story  block ...  H.tNHI 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Russell,  four  story  house,  corner  Third  and  Cherry  S.OHO 

First  Methodist  Church  edifice,  corner  Third  and  Marion  X2.IH*i 
A.  Mackintosh,  two  .itory  residence.  Third  street,   between   Seneca 

and  Univeiaity 15.000 

W.  H.  Reeves,  two«tory  residence,  corner  Third  and  Seneca.  10,1)1)0 

L.  Zline.  dwellings     8.000 

First  Regiment  Armors-,  on  Union,  between  Third  and  Fourth  L'i.lMMl 

Mrs.  M.  V.  B.  Stacy,  residence,  corner  Eleventh  and  Madison 15,000 

L.  H.  Griffith,  two-story  house,  corner  of  Pine  and  Second 12,000 

As  to  the  ntiinber  of  iiiiprovenicnts,  tlie  foregoing  is  but  a  small 
portion,  tlie  total  for  tlint  year  being  1,447,  the  most  of  which  were 
resideiiees,  costing  from  two  tbousaiul  to  five  thousand  dollars,  though 
a  large  number  were  cottages  of  lcs.s  expense. 

Added  to  tliese  must  be  mentioned  the  four  miles  of  cable  road 
from  the  city  front  to  Lake  Washington,  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000, 
and  tliu  Front  Street  C'lilile  at  ?:iOO,000.  Extensions  of  tlie  gas  and 
water  pipes  iiggregiittxl  87,000  feet,  wliieh  togetlier  witli  the  improve- 
ments at  tlje  gas  and  water  works  cost  JHO.OOO.  Tlie  total  of  all 
ini]>rovemeiits  for  1«HS  was  ^.-J.OSnt.ysiO. 

The  remarkable  growth  liegun  in  IKHH  and  eontiiuiing  into  the 
first  months  of  1HS!I  without  iiausc,  reeeived  in  June  of  that  year  a 
cheek  that  miglil  have  terniiiialed  the  existeni-e  of  a  iessvigorous  city. 
This  was  the  great  lire,  to  an  aeeouiil  of  which  a  chapter  is  elsewhere 
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devoted.  The  destruction  was  appalling  and  the  city  seemed  for  a 
few  hours  to  have  been  annihilated.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  reserve 
force  and  substantial  ability  and  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
place  that  they  scarcely  winced  under  the  blow.  The  wealtli  of  the 
place  was,  after  all,  but  slightly  located  in  its  buildings  or  improve- 
ments, but  chiefly  in  its  site,  and  its  position  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try. Whatever  reasons  there  were  for  having  once  placed  buildings 
upon  the  site  of  the  city,  were  still  in  continuance,  and  not  a  property 
owner  but  knew  that  his  landed  holding  would  be  ample  security  for 
rebuilding  even  more  expensively  tluni  before  Loss  of  time  and 
interruption  of  business  there  must  be,  but  these  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  supplying  the  traders  witli  temporary  shelter,  while  new 
stores  and  shops  and  hotels  went  up.  Even  while  the  ruins  and  rub- 
bish heaps  were  still  smoking  and  not  yet  cool,  many  of  the  capital- 
ists of  the  town  gathered  together  forces  of  men  and  began  the  work 
of  clearing  and  excavating  for  new  buildings.  This  activity  was 
looked  upon  by  the  j>ublic  generally  as  simply  a  display  of  spirit.  In 
this,  however,  the  public  was  not  altogether  correct.  The  men  who 
began  the  work  of  creating  Seattle  anew,  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  display  of  encM'gy  whicli  was  so  markedly  noticed  by  observeiu 
They  were  simply  intent  on  saving  time,  and  bringing  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  completion,  the  plans  for  work  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Great  activity  in  building  had  begun  early  in  the  year  (1889)  on 
the  outskirts  and  in  the  suburbs.  A  number  of  new  towns  were  well 
nigh  created.  Such  places  were  Latona,  Edgewater,  Fremont,  Ross 
and  Ballard,  on  the  line  of  the  JSeattle  and  Eastern  railroad,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Union  and  Salmon  bay.  Work  begun  here  i)ro- 
ceeded  without  interruption.  At  West  Seattle  and  on  Lake  Washing- 
ton work  of  an  extensive  and  expensive  character  undertaken  before 
the  fire,  proceeded  without  hinderance.  Within  the  city  limits,  out- 
side of  the  burnt  district,  building  was  going  on  or  was  projected  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  This  continued  without  noticeable  check. 
The  improvements  under  construction  in  the  district  devastated — and 
these  were  of  a  large  volume — were  necessarily  swept  away.  The  effect, 
however,  as  to  building,  was  simply  to  multiply  by  nearly  ten,  the 
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aggregate  of  building  for  llie  season  in  the  business  center.  Tliat  ill,  I 
the  residence  jjortion  and  on  the  outskirts  and  in  the  suburbs  cer- J 
tatiily  was  not  increased,  nor  was  it  materialty  liecivasod.  Probably  i 
the  enormous  demand  for  labor  and  material  to  carry  to  completion  1 
the  work  of  1889  in  the  year  following,  lias  mat«rially  diminished  tlu 
building  of  residences  during  the  year  1890.  But  this  inecjuality  will 
be  set  right  during  the  coming  year. 

Including  work  under  contract  January  1,  1891,  to  the  amount  fl 
about  five  million  doHars.  the  total  expenditure  of  1889  wna  $13,547^1 
979.  Outside  the  limita  of  the  eity  it  reaehed  $4,8:11,775.  On  street | 
railways  were  spent  (S821,tJ66;  on  wharves,  $253,000;  on  publitf: 
improvements,  $747,000,  The  i'ud-Intdligmeer  of  January  1,  1890^1 
prefaced  a  complete  list  of  tlie  buildings  erected  during  the  preceding* 
year  with  the  following  comprehensive  statement; 

The  year  liiSiJ  in  Seattle  has  been  an  era  of  extraordinary  building  activity.  Moi«  ] 
struclurea  of  all  classes  have  been  put  up  in  the  city  in  that  lime  than  in  any  three  I 
years  of  its  praviojis  history,  and  more,  iin doubted ly.  tlian  in  any  other  city  of  it! 
in  tbe  United  States  during  this  or  auy  other  ytar. 

The  suiniiiaty  of  buildings  conipleted  and  under  consInictioD  is  contained  it 
following  figures: 

Outside  fire  limits 2,728 

Within  fire  limits 25ft 

Kremont 175 

Edgewater  ...  38 

Ross 36 

Ballard 170 

Latoua 16 

Boulevard 21 

West  Seattle 25 


The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  as  fol 

Outside  fire  limits 

Inside  burnt  district. .  

Inside  burnt  district  under  contract.. 

Street  railways 

Wharves 

Streets — planking,  (est) . . 

Streets — grades  (est)    ...      , 

Sewers  (est) 

Miscellaneous  improvements    

Water  works  improvement 


70,(XKI 
2.M.000 


Total #13,547,979 
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There  has  been  expended  already  on  buildings  in  the  burnt  district,  not  com- 
pleted and  under  construction,  the  sum  of  |1, 631, 100,  of  which  no  account  has  been 
taken.  Neither  is  there  record  of  those  buildings  which  were  erected  before  June  6 
and  swept  away  by  the  fire. 

The  figures  are  astounding,  but  they  are  absolutely  correct,  having  been  collected 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  regard  only  to  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  cause 
of  this  remarkable  record,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  first,  he  unprecefiented  pros- 
perity of  the  city;  and,  second,  the  replacing  of  the  district  swept  by  the  fire  of  June 
6.  The  number  of  buildings  included  in  the  latter  list,  however,  is  small,  compared 
to  the  great  total. 

The  work  of  building  has  been  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
visible  most  in  the  burnt  district  and  along  the  most  usual  routes  of  travel.  The 
snburbs  of  the  city — Fremont,  Rdgewater.  Ross,  Ballard,  Latona,  Boulevard  and  West 
Seattle  have  experienced  astonishing  growth,  and  heavily  swell  the  grand  total.  The 
great  proportion,  however,  has  been  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  every  portion 
of  which  has  added  its  quota  of  new  structures. 

The  buildings  are  of  every  kind  and  description.  They  include  all  manner  of 
business  structures,  from  the  gigantic  brick  with  stone  and  iron  foundation  and  fan- 
ciful trimtnings,  to  the  plain  residence  built  only  for  dwellini:  purposes,  and  with  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation. 

Although  the  work  comploted  or  ht'<^iin  in  I88i»  was  as  great,  the 
volume  of  money  actually  expended  in  iniinovements  during  1890 
was  still  greiiter,  reaching  the  sum  of  $10,080,4()1. 

This  vast  amount  was  for  l)uihling  and  imj>r<)Vements  on  the 
largest  senile,  a  credit  to  any  city,  and  huilt  lor  all  time.  Without 
doubt,  llie  business  structures  on  the  main  streets  will  stand  for  use 
and  occupancy  for  a  hundred  years;  and  to  tins  extent  the  city  is  fin- 
ished. The  business  blocks  are  laid  out  on  a  scale  for  a  city  with  a 
population  of  a  quarter  of  a  jnillion. 

A  valuable  comparison  has  bc»en  made  by  the  Post-IntcUigencer, 
betw-een  the  building  and  business  of  Seattle  and  of  San  Francisco — 
a  city  of  about  300,000  inhabitants — which  exhibits  the  rate  of  speed 
now  attained  by  the  northern  metropolis.  As  an  item  of  permanent 
value  it  may  be  inserted  here: 

San  Francisco  has  six  times  our  population.  This  (1890)  has  been  an  exception- 
ally prosperous  year  for  that  city.  So  true  is  this  that  the  Evening  Bulletin  of 
December  26  made  it  the  subject  of  a  boastful  statistical  showing.  Therein  it  is  stated 
that  although  the  year  1889  had  been  "an  exceptionally  good  one  for  real  estate,  the 
transactions  footing  $33,800,0(X),  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year  by  |9, 000, 000,  and 
more  than  double  the  volume  of  business  in  1H.'^(),  the  total  sales  of  1890  are  still 
greater  and  will  reach  $3o,(K)0,(KM)."    The  total   sales  for  the  year  in   this  city. 


amount  to  |2}l,387.727.eo,  or  more  than  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  total  in  a  bigbly 
prosperous  city  of  six  times  our  population,  ami  60  per  cent,  above  San  Francisco'i 
trausBctioits  in  1  Wt.  with  more  tbaa  :3-^l,i)(NI  papulation. 

As  to  the  building  operations  of  the  3'ear  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Golden  State, 
the  BuUelin  says:  ''  During  the  year  just  nearing  its  close  the  large  wxxa  of  $10,(iOO,- 
000  has  been  expended  in  building  operations.  Such  an  amount  of  itself  has  been  & 
great  factor  in  giving  activity  to  many  departments  of  retail  trade,  as  a,  fair  proportion 
of  the  money  went  in  payment  of  wages,  to  be  distrilmled  again  in  other  channels  for 
personal  necessities."  This  was  for  1,037  buikltngs,  against  1,341  put  up  in  ISSa  at  b 
cost  of  %l.V>^.Vl^i.  In  Seattle  during  the  year  IHU)  there  was  expended  for  ^lUO 
buildings,  completed  and  in  course  of  construction,  the  sum  of  |H, 035. (137,  or  ab^ut 
85  per  cent,  of  San  I'rancisco's  espendilnres  for  IffOII,  and  more  than  IS  per  cent, 
above  that  city's  expenditures  for  IHHil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  buildings  put  up  in  this  Cllf 
within  the  year,  and  more  than  half  the  expenditures  were  outside  of  the  business  dis-  ' 
trici,  and  related  in  larger  part  to  suiutaatial  lEsideiices.  And  especial  attentto 
invoked  to  the  large  proportion  which  churches,  school  houses  and  reputable  plac^  J 
of  amusement  bear  to  the  total  of  buildings  erected,  which,  together  with  the  prapoP- 1 
tion  of  residences,  bears  testimony  to  the  substantial  and  desirable  character  of  the  1 
additions  to  population  and  improvement. 

In  r^pect  to  commerce,  manufactures  and  bank  clearances,  a  careful  study  of  the 
figures  will  show  that  Seattle  will  compare  favorably  with  cities  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  population  in  the  older  sections  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  And  the  same  is  true  in  respect  to  expenditures  for  improvement  of 
streeta,  water- works  and  the  like,  footing  upf51ii,8lW;  and  for  estension  of  street  rail- 
ways ($935,000)  and  for  electric  lights  and  gas  1(294,000),  the  whole,  including  build-  ' 
ings  of  all  kinds,  making  the  enormous  total  of  |10,tl80,461.  All  of  these  ezpendi-  1 
tures  that  were  not  for  works  of  public  improvoinent  or  for  private  use  are  making 
handsome  returns  to  the  investors.  It  is  considered  safe  to  say  lh.it  there  K^  not  a  city 
of  equal  si/e  in  the  United  .Stales  in  which  there  are  so  few  vacant  business  houses, 
residences  or  offices.  As  a  rule  everything  of  the  kind,  built  for  rent,  is  engaged 
at  remunerative  prices  Ijefore  completion. 

Ak  ti)  f,Toulli  i.r  Ihe  iiniihietioiis,  <-o]nnuTec  iiiul  wimltli  of  Uie 
roK'"-'"  I'l"'"  "liK'li   '111'  iiLO(r<ii>o!is  iimsl  lU'peiii],  llu'  following  careful 


Official  reports  from  the  national  bureau  of  agriculture  place  Washington  at  the 
head  of  the  H.st  in  average  of  wheat  production  to  the  acre,  with  an  average  of  21.5 
against  1-").'*  for  California,  lO.ii  for  Dakota,  11. :1  for  Minnesota,  15.7  for  New  York, 
IS.O  for  (Hiio.  l;!.4  for  IVnnsylvanla.  Kl.OS  for  Orej;on,  and  1-i..^  f  t  Illinois.  There- 
fore, to  equal  the  wheat  production  from  I.IKM)  acre.'!  of  Washington  wheat  lands  would 
require  1.4S7  acres  in  California,  2.217  acres  in  Dakota,  about  2.0S0  acres  i: 
l.4!macres  in  New  York,  l.:wl.i  acres  in  Ohio,  l,7.%;l  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  l,4ti0  ai 
in  Oregon,  and  \,i>\*S  acres  in  Illinois. 
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The  same  authorities  show  that  the  average  per  acre  of  hop  production  is  greater 
in  this  than  any  other  state,  and  unlike  any  other  of  the  states  in  which  this  valuable 
crop  is  extensively  cultivated,  the  Washington  hop  raisers  have  never  experienced  a 
failure,  and  there  have  been  but  slight  variations  in  the  average. 

AS  TO   PROSPECTS. 

But  these  results  might  be  considered  ephemeral,  and  there  might  be  a  suspicion 
that  the  climax  has  been  reached.  But  such,  evidently,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  great 
railroad  transportation  companies.  They  are  concerned  about  the  future,  not  the  past. 
They  have  the  most  powerful  motives  for  studying  future  prospects.  Their  record  of 
372.14  miles  of  new  track  within  the  year,  of  t>')1.41  under  construction  and  twice 
as  much  more  projected,  bears  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions. And  even  more  eloquent,  if  that  were  i)ossible,  is  the  record  of  government 
land  sales  in  the  state  within  the  year,  of  which  but  a  few  acres  short  of  two  millions 
— 1,973,693.13 — passed  from  the  government  to  private  hands,  the  whole  of  which  will 
be  at  once  added  to  taxable  values,  and  the  larger  part  to  production. 

AS  TO  COMMKRCE. 

The  general  growth  of  commerce  in  this  section  is  well  illustrated  by  the  official 
statements  of  the  treasury  department,  which  show  imports  at  Puget  Sound  ports 
amounting  to  $353,271  for  18JM),  against  |2.54. 102  for  1S89,  again  of  .T)  per  cent.;  and 
exports  of  |3,518,0()1  for  181X),  against  #2,474.S;")0  for  1SH9,  a  gain  of  42.1  per  cent.  The 
wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  of  Seattle  has  swollen  from  about  |20,0(X),(KM)  in  188<)  to 
about  $31,000,000  in  18JM),  and  on  the  basis  of  clearing-house  reports  and  statements  of 
bankers  it  is  deemed  safe  to  estimate  that  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  city  money 
has  changed  hands  within  the  year  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  fully  15  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  gauge  of  business  conditions  generally  throughout  the  state. 

AS   TO   WEAI^TH. 

Official  figures  as  to  the  year's  increase  in  taxable  values  affisrd  a  fair  index  of 
the  results  and  possibilities  as  to  individual  betterment.  The  increase  in  the  city 
ofSeattle  was  in  round  numl)ers,  from  $1«,0(K),()00  in  1889  to  $2(i,0<XMKX)  in  1890,  or 
62>^  per  cent  The  increase  in  King  county  was  from  $21^,733,495  in  1889  to  $40,415,- 
935  in  1890,  or  over  70  per  cent.  Whatcom  county  has  increased  its  taxable  property 
by  600  per  cent,  within  two  years;  from  $2  (XK),(X)0  in  1888  to  $14,000,0(K)  in  1890.  In 
the  whole  state  the  increase  has  been  from  $124, 7J)5, 449  in  1889  to  $221,448,130  in 
1890,  a  gain  of  $96,652,687,  or  ever  76  per  cent. 

On  the  whole  notliiug  is  so  astonishing  as  the  increase  in  tlie  wealth 
of  the  whole  state  during  1890  of  over  7f)  per  cent.  Tlie  increase  of 
Seattle,  remarkable  as  it  was,  is  but  02J  i)er  cent.,  sliowing  tliat  the 
fears  of  those  who  think  tbe  city  has  been  growing  too  fast  are  ground- 
less, since  with  all  its  enormous  exertions  it  has  hardly   been  able  to 


keup  up.  Nothing  could  denionstrato  more  plainly  tlint  the  growtli 
of  tlie  metropolis  is  but  a  legitimato  effort  to  ki'op  up  with  the  deraauds 
of  thii  state  of  which  it  is  the  commercial  tenter. 

Of  two  grt'iit  enterprises  the  following  st>ceinl  mention,  l»otli  from 
the  Posi-InteUigmirer  of  January  Ifit,  18!M,  ia  properly  insert^'il.  These 
are  the  grniu  elevator  at  West  Seattle  and  tlje  inm  worlcy  at  Kirkland 
on  the  east  end  of  Lakt-  Washington. 

THE  EI.aVATOk. 
FoUowing  Ihe  eqnaliiBtimi  of  rates  by  the  Nortlierii  Pacific,  Seattle  made  imme- 
iliale  preparatioTis  for  the  storage  anJ  shipment  of  a  share  of  the  immense  wheat  pro- 
duct of  Eastern  Wasliiugton.  The  first  foreigii  shipment  of  cereals  from  this  port 
was  made  this  year.  Last  March  the  Seattle  Terminal  Railway  and  Elevator  company 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  wheat  warehouses  and  elevntors  in  We« 
Seattle,  and  construetiug  to  them  a  railtoai!  from  the  railway  terminals  of  Seattle. 
The  company  secured  a  frauehise  for  a  right-of-way  of  thirty  feel  next  the  deep  water 
ou  Railroad  avenue  west  from  South  Second  and  Weller  streets  southwest  to  the  city 
limits,  l-'rom  this  point  the  company  purchased  the  right-of-way  atid  necessary  real 
estate  to  construct  the  Hue  over  the  slioal  water  around  the  head  of  the  harbor  to 
Alki  point.  On  May  l.ilh  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  to  be  com- 
pleted August  l.>th.  was  let  to  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  company.  At  the  same  lime 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  warehouse  and  elevator  was  let  Over  (;i25,00O 
was  e«pended  on  these  improvements.  The  railroad  and  its  equipment  cost  1145.000, 
the  warehouse  and  elevator  J160,000,  while  over  $30,000  was  paid  for  righl-of-way. 
The  capacity  of  the  elevator  and  warehouse  is  2,-'500,OO(l  bushels  of  wheat  The 
warehouse  Xs  h'l\  feet  long  by  li'i  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high.  Tlie  elevator  extends 
up  through  the  center  12.1  feet  above  the  firiil  iloor. 

.Adjacent  to  Seattle  are  iron  deposits  of  vast  extent  and  established  value,  and, 
with  the  advancement  of  the  country,  tlieir  development  has  been  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. Tiie  Great  Western  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  successor  to  the  Moss  Bay  Hema- 
tite Iron  and  Steel  company,  is  now  building  at  the  town  of  Kirkland,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Washington,  opposite  Seiittle,  an  extensive  plant  for  the  reduction  of 
this  ore.  The  company  last  May  annoimced  its  organization  and  intention,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  beiiig  interested  as  stockholders:  General  Russell  .^.  Alger,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Josliua  M.  Sears,  of  lioston;  Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett.  of  Elmira,  New  York;  H. 
A.  Noble,  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  I'etcr  Kirk  and  W.  W.  WiUiams  fonneriy  of  England 
and  now<if  Kirkland.  and  A.  A.  Denny,  Columbus  T,  Tyler.  Edward  Blewett,  Jacob 
Furth.  L.  S.  J.  Hunt  and  Hailcy  Gai7j;rt,  of  Seattle,  Former  projects  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  works  had  \mei\  delayed,  and  the  new  company  announced  that 
the  necessary  money  u.is  at  hand,  and  that  it  proposed  to  go  to  work  immedi- 
ately and  carry  its  plans  to  execution,  expending  Jl.(KHI.OIH)  the  first  year.  It  is  evi- 
dent at  this  time  that  the  company  is  fullilliug  its  promises.  .\  large  foundry,  machine 
shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  pattern  shop  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  a  sawmill  is 
in  operation.     The  first  vessel  loadetl  with  fire-l)rick  and  other  material  will   arrive 
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from  Huglaud  about  March  1st,  and  rapid  construction  of  the  first  blast  furnace  will 
follow.  Alfter  the  fur  :ace  is  built  the  rolling  mill  will  be  built.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  tons  of  machinery  have  been  purchased  in  the  East,  and  will  be 
shipped  to  Kirk  land  as  soon  as  needed. 

The  iron  ore  to  be  used  at  the  works  will  be  from  the  Denny  mine,  in  the  Sno- 
qoalmie  pass.  A  force  of  men  is  now  engaged  in  opening  up  this  mine,  and  a  contract 
has  just  been  let  for  the  extension  of  the  Seattle,  I^akc  Shore  and  Eastern  from  Salal 
prairie  to  the  mine.  The  Northern  Pacific  is  likewise  building  from  Palmer  on  its 
main  line  to  the  mines.  The  I^ake  Washington  belt  line  is  graded  from  Renton  to 
Kirkland,  and  will  be  extended  thence  to  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore  road  near 
Redmond,  giving  railroad  communication  from  Kirkland  to  the  mines,  and  also  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  object  of  extension  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  to  the 
mines  is,  of  course,  to  render  their  product  available. 

The  Denny  iron  mine  is  inexhaustible.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysis 
and  test  that  it  will  make  BeSvSenier  steel  of  first  tjuality — indeed,  it  has  been  unquali- 
fiedly pronounced  by  skilled  Eastern  nianufactureres  the  best  Bessemer  ore  yet  dis- 
covered.    Following  is  an  analysis  of  samples  of  ores. 

No.  of  Metallic  Phos-  Sul- 

Sainple,  Iron.  Silica.       phorus.  phur. 

No.  1 (U).8i)  2.72  0.085  0.042 

No.  2 71.17  1.20  .089  .(M>5 

No.  3 <}8.o(J  •       l!,78  .08.5  .019 

No.  () 07. 1 7  4.02  .081  .042 

No.  7 0JI.4O  2.28  .08.')  .008 

No.  8 70. IS  1.S7  .081  .018 

The  value  of  the  Denny  mines  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  a  great 
ledge  of  limestone,  whose  use  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  is  indispensable. 
This  natural  adjacency  of  iron  and  limestone  is  said  to  exist  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  immediate  presence  of  coking  coal  is  a  third  very  important  factor  in 
the  cheap  reduction  of  the  ore.  The  convenience  of  coal,  limestone  and  the  raw 
iron  reduce  the  cost  of  steel  manufacture  to  a  minimum.  Freights  for  iron  from  the 
nearest  Eastern  reduction  works  are  #22  per  ton,  a  difference  that,  with  cheap  pro- 
duction, gives  the  Seattle  works  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
The  market  of  the  Kirkland  works  will  be  the  Pacific  Coast  and  China  and  Japan, 
which  will  unquestionably  use  enormous  supplies  of  steel  rails  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  rails  on  this  coavSt  alone  for  the  next  few 
years  will  be  sufficient  to  test  the  full  capacity  of  the  works. 

The  immense  importance  of  this  industry  to  Seattle  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. Several  thousand  men  will  be  directly  employed  in  the  operation  of  these 
works,  and  the  number  of  correlative  manufactories  that  will  be  started  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  iron  and  steel  product  is  certain  to  be  large.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Kirkland  company  has  pursued  its  objects  quietly  aiufwith  no  undue  display.  Work 
has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  given  that  the  plant 
will  be  completed  in  reasonable  time.  The  extensi(m  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  and 
Northern  Pacific  to  the  iron  deposits,  and  the  construction  of  the  belt  line,  are  directly 
due  to  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise.     As  stated  before,  material  for  construction 
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■lul  II  t;reat  nniount  of  uiachinery  has  been  bought  nnd  will  arrive  soon.  Work  will  1 
go  nhcad  rapidly  ami  the  blast  furuact  will  be  Gnished  some  lime  this  year.  Con-  ] 
MriKtJon  of  the  rolling  mill  will  tlien  follow. 

The  Pod-Irddlufaircr  of  jHiiiiiiiy  Isl,  1  KtJI,  begins  its  review  uf  the 
builtliiig  o{}emtioiiN  of  IKr  proceiliiig  ypiir  with  the  following  very 

satisfactory  sstutfTiiciil  of  rfsiiHs  : 

Tliere  were  constmctvil  iu  S«Nttlc  and  suburbs  during;  tN90,  aud  are  in  coune  of 

COD str action,  2,160  buildings,  upon  which  an  aggregate  of  (>l,Ih'{,'),(l5T  was  expended.  , 
The  reconi  is  as  fullows: 


Business  district,  coiupletrd   .  . 
Business  iljatrict,  incaniplete. . 

Outside  business  district 

Suburbs  .    . . 


'iti5.0(m 

3,O20,Ki5 


*  To  cost  wfaeu  finished,  fl.UUl.tlUO. 

Pl-BI.lC   IMPROVEMliNTS. 

Hspenditure-s  for  pulilic  imprnvemeBts  by  the  dty  were; 
Grading,  planking  and  repairing  streets 

Bulkbeadii ., 

CleBning  streets. 

Stone  sewers       ... 

New  sidewalks  and  crossings   . 

Extending  water  wains  ,  ,  ,    . 

boilers,  putnps  and  fittinj"s. 

Miscellaneous 

Total  .  .      . 


■\pended  in  new  electric  light  and  powi 

Street  railways 

Electric  lights  and  gas.    .    . 


Ituiliiiugs         

Street  work,  sewers, 
Railways  and  eleclrii 

liranii  total. . 


r>|.'),«(H 
.     1,229,00() 
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The  record,  while  not  so  extended  as  that  of  18«9,  is  not  the  less  a  remarkable 
testimonial  of  the  activity  of  the  city  during  the  year.  The  conditions  of  1889  were 
extraordinary,  and  the  devastation  caused  by  the  fire  rendered  necessary  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  a  great  number  of  buildings  and  the  outlay  of  enormous  sums 
of  money.  Construction  during  the  year,  therefore,  reached  high  water  mark,  the 
ama/ing  number  of  3,44m  new  buildings  being  the  result.  It  would  have  been  natural 
to  expect  a  marked  cessation  of  operations  during  the  year;  but  it  did  not  occur. 
During  the  entire  season  the  principal  sfreets  of  Seattle  were  lined  with  evidences  of 
new  construction.  Brick,  stone  and  lumber,  and  other  building  material  everywhere 
interrupted  traffic  of  the  street,  and  continuous  passage  for  considerable  distances 
was  nowhere  possible.  Thousands  of  men  were  given  steady  employment  at  good 
wages  during  the  entire  season,  and  the  disbursement  of  such  great  sums  of  money 
was  felt  in  every  line  of  industry.  The  year  has  indeed  been  one  of  wonderful 
activity. 

The  building  energy  of  the  city  has  not  been  confined  to  one  part  of  the  city.  It 
has  been  manifest  throughout  the  entire  residence  portion  and  in  the  suburbs — Bal- 
lard, Fremont,  Edgewater,  Latona,  Green  Lake,  South  Seattle,  Kirkland  and  West 
Seattle  contributing  to  the  total.  An  immense  amount  of  lumber  was  used  and  about 
3o,(KK),0(K)  brick .  The  sum  expended  for  other  material — stone,  iron,  pressed  brick, 
etc.,  etc. — was  immense.  The  character  of  buildings,  business  and  residence,  is  cred- 
itable in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  city  of  .')(),0()0 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States  can  make  such  a  remarkable  showing  of  great  rows 
of  business  blocks  constructed  in  the  most  artistic,  costh'  and  expensive  manner. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  these  buildings  that  would  attract  attention  in  New  York. 
The  six-story  Pioneer  building  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Vesler  is  of  remarkably  fine  and  noble 
appearance;  the  six-story  Harrisburg  block  of  solid  stone,  by  \V.  E.  Bailey,  is  con- 
spicuously imposing;  the  office  building  of  Judge  Thomas  Hu-ke  is  unexcelled  in 
style,  finish  or  aspect.  Amongst  new  buildings  of  metropolitan  appearance  and  admir- 
able finish  may  be  mentioned  the  Occi«lental  block,  Starr-Boyd  block,  four  stories; 
Safe  Deposit,  seven  stories;  Washington  block,  six  stories;  Toklas-Singerman  block, 
four  stories;  Colman  block  (unfinished,)  five  stories;  the  Gilmore  block,  seven 
stories;  Haller  block,  five  stories;  Jesse  W.  George  building,  six  stories;  Butler  block, 
five  stories;  Seattle  National  Bank  (unfinished,)  seven  stories,  while  the  number  of 
three,  four  and  five-story  buildings  is  so  numerous  as  to  forbid  mention.  Almost 
without  exception  they  have  been  built  in  modern  style,  with  costly  and  handsome 
exterior  and  interior  finish.  Public  buildings  include  the  stately  court  house,  promi- 
nently erected  upon  the  Seventh  street  hill.  The  Denny  hotel,  nearing  completion, 
upon  Capitol  hill,  is  of  striking  architectural  finish,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  a  whole,  the  character  of  Seattle  buildings  far 
excels  those  of  ordinary  cities  of  the  size  of  Seattle.  They  impress  all  visitors  with 
the  metropolitan  aspect  of  the  city  and  are  a  substantial  monument  of  the  matchless 
public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  people  of  Seattle,  and  of  their  faith  in  its  continued 
prosperity. 

Many  elegant  residences  have  been  erected,  and  the  usual  style  of  dwelling  is 
uniformly  neat,  tasteful  and  convenient.  The  great  army  of  home-builders  who  have 
l)een  operating  in  Seattle  during  three  years  past,  are  housed  in  quarters  not  inferio 
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Ul*()NHosi,it;ll.is  vi.■^^ 
triiiisjKirliiliiJii  of  S(.-jitili',  cfrtiiin  girai  friiliin.'s  stand  strikingly 
tiiil.  'I'lii'  firwl  "!'  llii'si'  is  the  staidy  (.'xpaiisioii  tlint  has  taken  plaoc 
ill  nil  <ir  llicsfilcjinrliiiciits.  Tills  lias  nut  always  boeii  iiiiiforni,  but 
ii.-viT  lias  llifr.1  bc^n  a  cbTiilcd  n-lr<it;i-a(lc  nH.vcnicnt,  Seattle  has 
lia.l  iN  iillcniali.jiis  ..r  ra|.ii!  .■\|iarisi..ii  iiii.l  I.iisiiicss  <U>]ii-fssioii.  tin- 
our  .■Mlai-iii<;  il>  Iht-I.ts  ami  tiiullii.lyin-  its  niniilH-i-s,  aii.l  tlio  otiuT 
tri>.-biii;i  lis  |>.'<>|il<' JI..W  Io  (-oiiibiitr  aiKl  ad  as  a  unit  in  tlic  affairs 
.■on.'.-]iiiMH  Ibrir  irilrrrsls.  By  this  [.rnccss  of  alterf.alion  the  growth 
has  l>i'cn  math'.     Within  Ihc  space  of  one  generation,  a  poridd  of  forty 
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years,  commerce  has  grown  from  what  could  be  shipped  away  in  one 
brig  to  its  ten  millions  per  annum.  Trade  that  could  be  done  in  a 
few  weeks  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  for  a  year's  supplies,  now  reaches 
an  annual  volume  of  more  than  tliirtv  million  dollars.  The  half 
dozen  roving  vessels  have  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred 
steadily  plying  vessels  embracing  many  that  aiv  large  and  costly,  and 
aggregating  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
Manufacturing  has  grown  from  nothing  to  a  value  of  more  than  four- 
teen million  dollars  annually.  The  ])Opulation  has  increased  from 
twenty-four  persons  to  fifty  thousand.  That  this  growth  is  unpre- 
cedented will  not  be  claimed,  but  that  it  places  Seattle  abreast  of  the. 
most  progressive  communities  of  America  will  be  seen  at  once.  To 
find  comparisons  we  must  go  to  such  [Jaces  as  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 

As  to  the  process  of  growth,  it  will  ])e  seen  that  it  was  backward 
and  delayed  until  after  1888,  and  was  not  rapid  until  after  1885.  The 
manifest  cause  was  artificial  obstructions  thrown  in  its  path,  and 
upon  the  final  giving  away  of  the  barriers  [)Oi)ulation  pressed  to  the 
spot  like  a  Hood.  .The  population  in  18(10  was  but  little  over  one 
hundred,  and  the  gain  between  1800  and  ls70  was  about  a  thousand. 
Between  1870  and  1880  the  gain  was  2,4o"J,  the  whole  i)opulation  of 
that  year  being  SjOo^.  Between  1880  and  1890  the  gain  was  about 
forty  thousand,  the  total  population  being  43,914.  Growth  in  com- 
merce and  trade  was  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Comparing  the  population  with  that  of  the  state  we  find  it  in  1860 
about  one  to  a  hundred  :  in  1870  about  one  to  twentv ;  in  1880  about 
one  to  twenty ;  and  in  1890  one  to  seven.  But,  even  so,  it  does  not 
sustain  a  metropolitan  relation.  Portland,  in  Oregon,  has  about  one 
in  five  out  of  the  whole  population.  San  Francisco  has  one  out  of  every 
four  in  California.  New  York  City  has  about  one  in  four;  Chicago 
one  in  three  of  the  population  of  Illinois ;  and  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis about  one  in  three  of  the  population  of  Minnesota.  The 
metropolis  of  Washington  ought  to  have  from  seventy  to  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  on  this  method  of  calculation.  The  intense  and 
feverish  activity  of  Seattle  to  meet  something  like  this  figure  becomes 
clear.     Washington  has  been  in  doubt  about  the  metropolis  until  the 
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railroad  system  took  form,  but  upon  that  Iwcoiniiig  decisive  tliR  enet^'' 
ffivfl  of  LIk'  Htiitt!  tiri!  crvsluliziiig  at  S4.'aUlu  us  tht:  chief  city.     It  is  m 
a  "boom"  or  a  forced  growtli,  but  simply  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  tha.] 
demauds  of  a  mt-troiwlis,  timt  causes  the  extraordinary  dovelopmenli] 
at  pre(*ent. 

Applying  Uip  same  method  of  estimate,  a  safe  fortMamt  of  tbol 
future  nmy  bo  made.  Dnring  th«  past  year  the  state  ha,i  iiicrcoju-d  its. 
jwpulation  morn  than  one  hundred  thoui^nd.  At  the  »ame  gait  it' 
will  have,  in  JEfOO,  about  one  und  n  half  millions  of  puoplc  If 
third  of  thia  number  is  concentrated  nt  the  metrnpolin,  tliis  would 
give  Si'ttttlo  live  imudivd  tliousaiid  pi-opie.  But  to  allow  for  the  man-i 
ifest  fact  that  other  points  on  tlie  Sound  are  disputing  the  aupremaqr 
with  Seattle,  let  ua  »iup[)ose  that  this  half  million  metropolitan  pofni- 
lation  is  divided  between  thrue  cities  on  thiH  water.  These  would 
probably  be  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  some  |)oiiit  to  tht'  north.  Siipjionng 
the  same  ratio  Ut  exist  lietween  them  then  lu*  now,  we  should  o^i^^u 
fifty  per  cent,  to  Seattle,  forty  per  cent,  to  Tacoma  and  U:u  per  cent  to 
tho  third  city,  or  two  hundred  anil  fifty  thousand  to  Sejittle,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  to  Tacoma  and  tifty  thouBand  to  the  third  city.  ButS 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  proportion  would  be  mnint4iined.  The" 
gravitation  toward  the  htrgest  city  is  prodigious.  Seattle  would  have 
110  li'i-s  than  three  hundred  thousand.  But,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
tlie  coiiscrvativf  mini  wlio  has  no  taste  for  rasli  conjectures,  lot  us  sup- 
pose the  state  gains  only  at  half  tlie  pivscnt  rate,  or  five  hundred 
tliou.s!ind  in  ten  years.  This  would  make  about  nine  liundred  thou- 
sand, or  three  liundred  thousand  for  the  tfiree  cJiief  cities  on  the 
Sound,  of  wliicli  Seattle  would  liave  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
liity  tliousiiTid,  and  prohiibly  two  hundred  thousand.  To  build  the 
city  fast  cinnif:;li  to  .'icconimodatc  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one 
liundred  and  lifty  thousand  more  [H'ople  in  ten  years  would  necessi- 
tati'  llic  expiiiditurc  of  not  less  than  fifty  tuilliou  dollars  in  dwellings, 
street  work,  .street  railways,  .-hii(is,  stores  and  rooms.  This  would 
tnean  an  outlay  of  five  million  dollai's  a  year  in  simjile  improvements. 
Besides  this  large  sum  there  woidd  come  outlays  of  even  greater 
amounts  in  the  line  of  maiiul'aeluring,  sbi]>  building,  extension  of 
commerce  and  <ipenhig  of  more  railroads.     This  means  not  only  peo- 
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pie  here,  but  work  for  them  after  they  come.  On  this  very  safe  esti- 
mate, a  method  which  no  one  will  impeach,  applied  in  the  most  con- 
servative way,  the  outlook  of  Seattle  almost  justifies  the  most  extrav- 
agant claims  of  the  real  estate  dealers.  It  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
before  the  close  of  the  century  the  residence  and  suburban  portion  of 
the  city  will  extend  over  the  plateau  between  the  bay  and  the  lakes, 
with  villages  and  villas  on  the  whole  east  shore  of  Lake  Washington, 
and  Lake  Union  and  Green  Lake  will  1)0  wholly  enfolded.  West 
Seattle,  Alki  Point  and  West  Point  will  be  occui)ied  with  villas,  and 
the  whole  shore  line  to  Taconia  will  be  more  or  less  improved. 

A  second  consideration,  resulting  from  the  lact  of  growth,  is  that 
the  city  is  now  past  all  artificial  conditions.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  mandate  of  a  railroad  could  cripplo  Seattle.  But  the  city  now 
represents  so  much  wealth  and  |)0wer  that  no  action  of  any  road  can 
move  it  from  its  moorings.  There  is  no  longer  profit  in  trying  to 
create  new  cities  upon  sites  not  desired  ])y  the  people.  The  centers  of 
business  are  sought  by  the  railroads,  not  made  by  them.  This  is 
recognized.  Owing  to  this  fact  tlie  speculative  era  is[)assed.  Steady, 
hard  and  careful  industry  now  remains.  Prosperity  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  good  calculation  and  persistent  efibrt,  good  luck  no  longer 
figures  as  the  goddess  of  the  town.     Hypothesis  is  mainly  eliminated. 

Another  feature  less  pleasant  cannot  be  overlooked,  which  is  that 
the  industries  hitherto  pursued  and  the  matter  of  ownership  of  them, 
has  not  been  conducive  to  the  most  rai)id  or  the  best  development  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country.  Notwithstanding  the  millions  that  have 
been  paid  here  for  lumber,  the  milling  points  have  scarcely  made  a 
showing  of  improvement  in  the  forests ;  they  have  not  created  towns 
and  stimulated  settlements  to  be  the  source  of  future  wealth.  The 
profits  are  taken  abroad.  Turning  to  the  coal  business  one  sees  the 
■same  situation.  The  coal  mines  most  operated  are  owned  by  capi- 
talists of  distant  cities  who  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
country  at  their  mines  to  be  settled  by  denying  the  ownership  of  land 
for  houses,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  own  and  rent  cottages  to  their 
workmen.  The  profits  saved  by  methods  like  these  are  sent  to  distant 
cities  to  be  spent  in  improvements  there,  not  here.  By  reference  to 
the  navigation  companies  it  is  seen  that  many  of  the  principal  vessels 


are  owned  at  Portland  or  New  York,  and  their  earnings  are  sent 
abroad.  Tlie  parninga  of  thy  railroad  companies  are,  of  course,  sent 
to  New  York  as  soon  as  made.  Even  a  large  proportion  of  the  rental 
of  buildings  must  at  once  leave  the  city  in  payment  of  intereet  used 
in  buildings.  Tliisis  a  condition  manifestly  unfavorable  to  the  moat 
substantial  building  of  the  place.  It  renders  quite  impossible  the 
amassing  of  capital  here  as  might  be  done  if  the  owners  of  the  forests, 
mines  and  navigation  and  railroad  lines  and  the  money  lenders  were 
residents,  It  tends  inevitably  toward  a  condition  iu  which  tlie  city 
and  tributary  territory  is  reganlod  as  only  so  much  property  to  be 
worked  for  the  sole  and  immediate  benefit  of  the  foreign  owner.  It 
reduces  the  state  to  the  position  of  a  finauuial  province  of  New  York. 
Aa  a  permanent  condition  it  retards  growth  and  becomes  intolerable, 
It  may,  however,  be  hopefully  said  that  this  situation  in  Seattle  is  but 
temftorary.  Capital  is  gathered  here  over  and  above  expenditures. 
Those  commanding  the  resources  of  the  state  are  making  residence 
here.  The  situation  is  analagous  to  that  of  San  Francisco  in  early 
days  when  money  was  made  there  but  to  be  shipped  away.  It  is  a 
condition  imposing  difficulty,  but  is  unavoidable  in  the  growth  of  a 
great  town  when  capital  must  be  had  and  can  be  obtained  only  by 
paying  high  interest.  But  it  is  a  condition  that  passes  oti"  as  the  town 
grows  old.  It  is  not  wholly  evil,  since  capitalist.'^  who  have  lent 
money  here  on  .Seattle  securities  become  thereby  interested  in  the 
|ilace  and  cither  themselves  or  friends  are  induced  to  make  here  their 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  State  University — First  Schools — Establishment  of  Public  School  System — ^The 
Central  School — South  School— Denny  School — Minor  School — Rainier  School — 
Present  Condition  of  Public  Schools— List  of  Teachers — Private  Schools — Busi- 
ness Colleges. 

AT  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Seattle  must  be  placed 
the  State  University,  which,  although  it  is  a  state  institution, 
has  always  had  a  local  signilicancc,  and  especially  so  during  the  early 
days  of  its  existence  when  it  was  sustained  almost  entirely  by  local 
support.  The  history  of  its  inception  and  establisliment  has  been 
fully  given  in  preceding  pages.  It  is  the  oldest  educational  institution 
north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  had  it  received  in  its  carlv  career 
the  support  it  deserved,  which  now  is  more  willintrly  accorded,  its 
scope  of  usefulness  would  have  been  largely  increased.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  institution  was  in  187G,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  graduates  every  year.  There  are  four  courses  of  study,  the 
classical,  the  scientific,  normal  and  commercial.  The  classical  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  the  scientific  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
The  normal  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  several  departments  of  instruction  are  as 
thorough  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  any  other  institution  of  like 
grade  in  the  country.  Last  year  (1890)  there  were  registered  287 
students  representing  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  university  receives 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  from  the  legislature,  which,  with 
a  small  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  tuition  fees,  is  its  onlv 
source  of  support. 

The  faculty  consists  of  T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  president,  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  ;  0.  B.  Johnson,  L.  L.  B.,  natural  history ; 
J.  M.  Taylor,  M.  S.,  mathematics ;  Miss  E.  J.  Chamberlin,  B.  A.,  pre- 
ceptress, German,  English  literature  and  history  ;  Charles  Reynolds, 
B.  A.,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Miss  J.  L.  Chamberlin,  instrumental  music; 
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Miss  Clftire  Gatch,  teacher  of  art  and  librarian  ;  Prof.  Crandall,  vocal] 
music ;  MHg.  Canienen,  instructor  in  Frericli ;  Prof,  E.  K.  Hill,  I 
principal  of  preparatory  department.  It  is  under  the  control  of  kJ 
board  of  regents  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  present  board  i 
sists  of  John  Leary,  Judge  Tliomos  Burke,  General  J.  W.  Sprague,  Jj 
P.  Judson,  J.  J.  Browne,  A.  A.  Phillips,  Richard  Oabom  and  P.  B..] 
Johnson. 

During  recent  years  the  subject  of  removing  the  university  from>i1 
ita  present  site  to  one  better  adapted  for  such  an  institution  has  been'] 
generally  discussed  and  has  resulted  in  the  legislature  taking  action  I 
on  the  raatttT  which  is  likely  to  culminate  in  the  attainment  of  the  J 
object  sought.  The  city  has  grown  up  around  the  beautiful  campna  1 
clamoring  for  the  space  and  making  the  laud  so  valuable  that  arapla  J 
means  will  be  had,  together  with  suitable  state  appropriation,  to  si 
accommodatiou  and  buildings  adequate  to  the  educational  demanA 
of  the  rapidly  growing  state  of  Washington, 

On  the  alley  dividing  the  block  I>etween  Front  and  Second  and.4 
Cherry  and  Columbia  streets  stood,  until  a  comparatively  recent  dat^>l 
the  first  building  used  for  school  purposes  in  King  county.  It  was  r.  1 
small  frame  structure,  built  in  1853  by  W.  G.  Latimer.  It  was  occo- 
pied  by  Mr.  Latimer  and  a  friend  for  a  short  time  as  a  bachelor's  hall, 
but  it  was  destined  for  a  more  noble  and  glorious  ]>iirpo.se.  The  next 
year  its  lonelinc^is  was  broken  by  tin'  voices  of  merry  school  children. 
In  the  spring  of  1«54  an  intelligent  and  cultured  lady,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  D.  E.  Blaine,  took  por^scsHion  and  opened  the  first  school  in  King 
county.  This  primitive  school  lasteil  for  three  months  and  was  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  Mi-s.  Blaine  receiving  about  $10  per  pupil  for 
the  term.  The  names  of  the  pujiils  who  attended  the  first  term  of 
this  school  have  been  preserved  and  are  as  follows:  Mary,  Susan, 
Alice  and  Eliza  Mercer,  Ursula  and  George  McConaha,  Laura,  Olive 
and  Virginia  Bell,  licbecea  Horton,  Louisa  and  Xora  Denny,  Hulda 
Phillips  and  Ruby  Willard.  Mrs.  Blaine  taught  a  second  term  the 
following  spring  in  her  own  house,  corner  of  t'herry  and  Second 
streets.  She  was  followed  as  teacher  by  Miss  Dorcas  Phillips,  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Clark,  Edmund  Carr,  David  Graham, 
Addie  Andrews,  Edwin  Richardson  and  Rev.  Daniel  Bagley,  all  of 
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whom  taught  in  the  Latimer  building,  except  Mr.  Clark,  who  taught 
in  a  building  erected  by  himself  and  known  as  the  Terminus. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, held  in  1854,  a  school  law  was  passed,  containing  provisions 
for  the  estiiblishment  and  maintenance  of  countv  schools.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Smith,  of  Seattle,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  for  King 
countv,  but  as  the  countv  at  this  time  contained  onlv  170  inhabitants, 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  duties  of  his  office  were  not  oner- 
ous, nor  the  emoluments  large.  The  amount  of  revenue  for  school 
purposes  derived  from  taxation  was  very  small  for  many  years,  the 
teachers  having  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  school  patrons  for 
their  salaries. 

For  several  years  after  the  passage  of  the  scliool  act,  the  city  of 
Seattle  erected  no  school  building  of  its  own.  The  University  build- 
ing, completed  in  IHGl,  was  occupied  for  public  school  purposes 
immediatelv  thereafter.  The  school  cliildren  of  the  citv  were  farmed 
out  to  that  institution  for  a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Carr  taught 
a  term  of  three  months  in  the  Uiiiversitv  in  the  summer  of  18G2.  Her 
school  included  all  the  chihlrcn  in  wSeattle  and  vicinitv  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  The  register  of  Mrs.  Carr  is  still  extant  and 
shows  the  following  list  of  i)upils  enrolled  for  the  term  :  Rebecca  Hor- 
ton,  Eugenia  McConaha,  Loretta  Denny,  Eunice  Russell,  Jane  Wet- 
more,  Mary  Boren,  Gertrude  Borcn,  Christine  DeLin,  Mary  DeLin, 
Eva  Andrews,  Inez  Dennv,  Marv  J.  Dennv,  Marv  White,  Ettie  Settle, 
Louisa  Coombs,  Wm.  R.  Andrews,  Rol)ert  (1.  Hayes,  (ieorge  Manches- 
ter, John  B.  Libby,  Anders  F.  DeLin,  Wm.  Boren,  Frank  Wetmore, 
Charlie  Clark  and  Joe  Crow. 

After  several  years'  experience  the  directors  concluded  it  would  be 
best  to  have  the  public  school  separated  from  the  University.  The 
district  being  without  a  school  house,  the  old  county  building,  which 
stood  opposite  the  court  house  on  Third  street,  was  rented  and  here 
for  several  terms  school  was  conducted.  Among  those  who  taught  in 
this  building  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  1).  B.  Ward,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Hammond  and  Mrs.  Alma  Preston.  Also  among  the  teachers  of  this 
early  period  was  Mrs.  8.  J.  Rnssell,  who  taught  a  three  months'  term 
in  Yesler's  Pavilion  in  18(i9. 
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The  quu»tiou  of  building  a  school  house  agitated  the  minda  of  the! 
citizens  of  Senttlo   for  several  years  before  any  definite  action  was  I 
taken.     Kiunlly,  in  April,  1869.  nftcr  several  meetings  had  been  heW  I 
to  discuss  the  snbjert,  the  directora  were  nuthorized  to  purcliaiK!  four  I 
lots  on  Third  street,  of  C.  C.  Terry,  for  iWO,  proin-rty  whiuli  fourteen  I 
years  later  was  aold  for  $30,000.     U[h>ii  the««e  lota  a  two-Htory  frame  I 
building  known  as  the  Central  school,  designed  to  accomrnudiitti  112  [ 
pupils,  WHS  erected  and  first  occupied  in  September,  1870.     Miss  Ij.  j 
M.  Ordway  was  tlie  first  princijial,  naeisted  by  Mrs,  C,  M.  Sanderson,  i 
The  latlwr  reniained  for  thrL-e  years,     Miss  Oi-dway  was  succeeded  in  J 
order  by  Miss  Pheljw,  Mrs.  A.  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  L,  \V.  J.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  | 
H.  Hall  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Ingraham,  the  latter  tjiking  charge  in  Septem- 
ber, 187').     Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Central  school  it  was  foand  j 
necessary  to  pn)vido  for  a  primary  class  ebewhore.     Acwordingly  the  i 
directors  rented  the  Fi-shor  building,  corner  of  Third  and   UnioU'  ( 
street"),  and  placed  the  school  in  charge  of  Miss  Caroline  Pareoua  | 
S(^tattlc  was  nut  long  in  outgrowing  these  school   accummodationSf  I 
During  1872  two  lots  were  purchased  of  A.  A.  Denny  in  the  northern  t 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  1873  two  more  lots  wore  puR-hased  of  Thomwl 
Clancy  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.     Two  buildings  were  erected 
upon  these  sites  in  187.3.     The  South  school  was  oi>ened  by  Miss  Marj' 
Tibbell   and   Mi.ss  Mary  Smitli   in   Hepteniber,  1873,  and"  the   North 
school   at  the  sunie  time  by   Miss    Lizzie   Clayton  and   Mis.s   Agnes 
Wiusor. 

At  a  special  school  meeting  held  in  April,  1876,  the  advisability 
of  enlarging  tlie  school  quarters  was  again  presented.  During  this 
year  two  lota  in  Belllown  and  ttie  block  now  occupied  by  the  Central 
school  were  jiurcliase'l.  A  frame  building  wa,s  immediately  erected 
on  the  BcUtown  lots,  which  was  useil  for  school  purposes  until  the 
property  was  sold  in  1884,  A  temporary  scliool  bouse  was  built  on 
the  Sixth  street  block  in  1877  and  remaiiK-d  in  use  until  1884  when 
it  was  sold  and  lunved  upon  an  (idjoining  bloL-k. 

The  forej;i>iiii;  is  a  brief  history  of  tbr  ]ioiiod  of  "small  things"  in 
Seattle'^  rcL-unl  as  I'ar  ;is  public  scbuols  are  coiicerncd.  Up  to  the 
begiiiiiiiit,'  nf  ihe  year  ls,s(i.  tin-  vily  liad  not  outtrrown  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  liamkl,  and   no  jnililiL-  school   buildings  had  been  erected 
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costing  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars.  These  years  had  been 
years  of  slow  growth.  But  now  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  Puget  Sound 
r^ion.  Immigration  began  to  pour  in  more  rapidly,  and  almost 
before  the  people  realized  it  Seattle  began  a  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  commercial  importance.  The  inadequacy  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion was  soon  perceived  and  a  more  liberal  policy  of  improvement  was 
inaugurated.  In  May,  1881,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  several  school 
buildings  forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  citizens.  All 
the  available  room  in  the  several  .scliool  buildings  was  filled  with 
children,  and  many  were  unable  to  attiMul,  owinti:  to  lack  of  accommo- 
dations. This  state  of  afl'airs  arousiMl  the  i^'ople  to  tlie  necessity  of 
securing  additional  school  room.  Sc'veral  plans  were  proposed,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  meet  })ublic  ai)i)roval.  Finally  the  board  of 
directors  called  a  ma.ss-meeting  of  the  citizens  which  was  held  in  Yes- 
ler's  hall,  January  14,  1882.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Judge 
J.  R.  Lewis,  Judge  Thomas  Rurke,  Judge  Orange  Jacobs  and  Hon.  W. 
H.  White,  all  of  whom  strongly  urged  a  liberal  policy  in  tlie  construction 
of  school  buildings,  and  their  remarks  liad  no  little  effect  in  creating  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  this  direction.  At  this  meeting  the  plan 
of  erecting  a  large  central  school  house  met  with  favor,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  subsequently  appointed  to  visit  Portland  and  ascertain  what 
could  be  learned  there  relative  to  school  buildings.  Upon  the  return 
of  this  committee  a  special  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district 
was  held,  April  1,  1882,  when  a  tax  of  $24,000  was  authorized  to  be 
levied  to  build  a  school  house  on  tlie  Sixth  street  block.  Work  upon 
the  building  was  soon  after  begun  and  early  in  1883  it  was  completed 
and  opened  for  school  purposes.  It  was  a  frame  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  six  school  rooms.  It  was  an  imposing  structure,  cost- 
ing over  $30,000,  and  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  most  notable  build- 
ings in  Seattle.     It  was  designated  as  the  Central  school. 

The  large  additional  school  facilities  secured  by  the  Central  school, 
however,  were  not  equal  to  the  rapidly  growing  population  of  Seattle. 
Soon  after  this  building  was  completed  another  was  begun  on  the 
block  bounded  by  Wall,  Sixth,  Battery  and  Fifth  streets.     Work  on 
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street  school  which  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  111  pupils 
were  registered  for  the  school  year  ending  in  July,  1889,  while  the 
total  number  for  1890  was  :i2(). 

The  year  1890  was  one  of  surprising  growth  in  the  public  schools. 
The  rented  quarter  in  different  parts  of  the  city  proved  inadequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Suitable  sites  were  purchased  for 
no  less  than  six  school'liouses  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  nearly  $35,000, 
and  the  Columbia,  Mercer  and  Rainier  school  houses,  costing  $24,000 
each;  the  T.  T.  Minor,  costing  S20,000;  a  building  on  Bush  street 
of  four  rooms,  costing  $6,000,  and  one  at  Kandall  street  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,  were  erected.  This  made  nine  scliool  houses,  besides 
which  nineteen  rooms  were  rented.  Witliin  tl)e  j)eriod  of  one 
year  the  school  accommodations  of  tlie  city  were  doubled.  The 
Columbia  school  located  in  tl)e  Pontius  addition  near  Lake  Union; 
the  Mercer  between  lligli  and  Valley  and  Ash  and  Box  streets ;  the 
Rainier,  formerly  known  as  tlie  Jackson  street  school,  on  King  street 
between  Market  and  Taylor,  and  tlie  T.  T.  Minor  school,  formerly 
known  as  the  Madison  street  school,  are  all  large,  fine  buildings  with 
from  five  to  eight  rooms  each  and  finely  ecjuipped  with  all  the 
modern  improven)ents. 

The  growth  of  the  public  school  system  of  Seattle  during  recent 
years  has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  the  city's  advance  in  popula- 
tion and  commercial  importance.  Six  years  ago  there  were  but  seven- 
teen teachers,  but  two  school  buildings  and  1,478  registered  scholars. 
Now  there  are  eight  large  school  buildings,  some  of  them  magnificent 
and  costly  specimens  of  architectural  skill  rei)resenting  a  value  of 
$400,000,  and  6,000  registered  scholai-s.  During  the  last  year  (1890)  the 
growth  has  greatly  surpassed  any  former  year.  The  Columbia  school 
which  registered  269  pupils ;  the  Mercer  401 ;  the  T.  T.  Minor  326  ;  and 
the  Rainier  with  ol8,  were  all  added  to  the  system  during  the  year,  and 
still  it  was  not  possible  to  ])rovi(le  room  for  all  the  children  within  the 
city  who  desired  to  enter  the  i)ublic  schools.  The  coming  year  the 
construction  of  more  school  buildings  is  contemi)lated,  and  within  a 
brief  period  no  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  surpass  Seattle  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  public  schools. 

Some  interesting  statistics  are  given  in  the  following  Uible,  which 
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tell  in  approi)riate  fnrm  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  public  schools" 
of  HwUtk'.  TliBy  are  compiled  from  reliable  sources  and  their  accu- 
racy call  bt)  Tfliod  upon  : 

jSgo. 
No.  of  leflchers.  , 

School  population 

School    registtat'o 

Atlendancc. 

No.  of  buildiugs. . 

Value  of  propertj  ;7o.lM()    f75,D0()    |7S,IH)U    flOO.OUO    {150,000    $200,000    f40l),(M» 

Yearly  expeuse.  ..  (22,76H    $22,4*') $  64,000    $  80,00<l    J120,0(» 

Monthly  pay  roll  $1,530  >  l.il70  11.^2  |  ioOO  f  3,090  $  6,500  #  (1,125 
Vols,  in  library 500    bumedt  000 

•During  the  years  |f*KO,  1HH7,  IHK8,  IBHSi  wid  IHBO  other  rooms  were  rented. 

tLibrary  oflSSS  burned  with  Central  school  April,  1S88. 

The  first  move  toward  the  gradiug  of  tlie  public  schools  was  made 
in  January,  1877.  One  year  later  a  course  of  study  was  adopted  by. 
the  hoard  of  directors,  which  has  beeu  amended  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  a  jiropressive  system.  The  schools  are; 
classified  aa  primary,  grammar  and  high  school.  The  studies  pur-, 
sued  in  the  primary  and  gmmmar  department<i  are  aimilar  to  tlioaa 
commonly  taught  in  graded  schools.  The  high  school  has  a  liberal:' 
course  of  study  consisting  of  higher  mathematics,  natural  science, 
Latin,  German,  mental  pliilosophy,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish litcralurc,  general  history,  elocution  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  high  seliool  was  established  in  lS8;t.  Tlnw  years  later 
the  first  class,  consisting  of  twelve,  was  graduated.  It  is  now  an 
imix)rtant  link  in  the  educiktional  rjy.stcni  of  the  city  and  fully  equal 
to  similar  grades  in  the  most  pnigre.ssivc  cities  of  the  country.  The 
cour-ses  of  studies  extend  tlirough  :i  period  of  four  years  and  under 
the  direction  of  thorough  ;nid  competent  instructors.  Tlie  corps  of 
teachers  erobracc  u  i)rinciiml,  five  .suh<)niinates  and  three  special 
instructors  in  drawing,  music  iind  penniiinsbip.  A  portion  of  the  Cen- 
tral .school  building  is  ilevoted  to  the  bigli  school  department,  but  a 
separate  buildiiig  is  needed  and  plans  fursueb  a  structure  as  will  meet 
every  retjuiremcnt  of  llie  presfnt  and  Hie  future  have  been  presented. 

The  piililie  sebuols  dI'  Seattle  are  imlependent  of  numieipal  con- 
trol, the  city  govcrrnnent  having  nothing  to  do  witJi  tlieir  manage- 
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merit.  The  school  di.strict  is  a  sepumte  corporation,  altliough  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  district  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  city. 
All  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  are  primarily  decided,  not  by  the 
general  voters,  but  by  the  taxpayers.  The  schools  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  five  directors,  chosen  by  the  taxpayers  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  amount  of  money  to  support  the  schools  is 
raised  by  such  tax  on  the  property  of  tlie  school  district  as  may  be 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  taxpayers  in  March. 

Seattle  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  school  ojfi- 
cers.  Since  the  organization  of  tlie  fro(*  scliool  system  the  board  of 
school  directors  has  been  c()nii)ose(l  of  intelligent,  progressive  and 
public  spirited  citizens  who  have  generously  devoted  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  A  complete  list  of  those 
who  have  served  the  city  in  this  cai)acity  it  has  been  im{)ossible  to 
obtain,  but  the  folknving  who  have  served  in  this  connt^ction  will  be 
recognized  as  those  to  whom  the  city  and  the  cause  of  education  have 
been  indebted:  1).  T.  Denny,  I).  \\  Jenkins,  I).  W.  llyde.  Orange 
Jacobs,  O.  C.  Shorey,  Thomas  Mercer,  Thomas  Burke,  I).  B.  Ward, 
Henry  G.  Struve,  L.  B.  Andrews,  M.  8.  Booth,  Geo.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  T. 
T.  Minor,  Judge  J.  P.  Hoyt,  John  M.  Frink,  (leorge  H.  Heilbron,  Wm. 
H.  Hughes,  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  J.  B.  McDougall,  D. 
A.  Spencer  and  W.  J.  Colkett. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  was  K.  8.  Ingraham, 
who  was  appointed  in  187o.  He  served  in  this  cai)acity  most  ably  for 
thirteen  years,  and  from  the  time  of  the  establisliment  of  the  High 
school  until  he  resigned  all  connection  with  the  public  schools,  in 
July,  1888,  was  also  principal  of  this  department.  In  July,  1888,  it 
was  decided  by  the  board  that  these  positions  should  be  separated,  and 
Mias  Julia  E.  Kennedy  was  then  chosen  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  Mr.  Ingraham  principal  of  the  High  school.  Mr.  Ingraham,  how- 
ever, resigned  at  this  time  and  Horace  O.  Ilollenbeck  was  appointed 
to  the  latter  position.  Miss  Kennedy  continued  as  superintendent 
until  July,  1890,  when  she  resigned,  and  Frank  J.  Barnard  was 
appointed  as  her  successor. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  Seattle  offers  many  advantages  in  the 
way  of  private  and  special  schools.    The  oldest  institution  of  this  kind 
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is  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names,  which  was  eaUiblished  in  18(?8  by, 
Father  F.  X.  Prefontaiiie,  who  came  to  Seattle  in  1867  as  a  Cathotio 
missionary.  For  some  time  thereafter  it  hn<!  a  fe«ble  existence  ;  but 
after  the  city  began  to  assume  the  (iTOfKirtionH  of  a  good  sized  town,  U 
rapidly  grew  into  a  prosperous  institution.  In  1880  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names,  and  one  year  later  becama 
legally  incorporated  and  empowered  to  confer  academif  degrees.  In 
1882  tlie  old  frame  strueturn  forrjicrly  used,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Jackson,  was  replaced  l)y  a  modern  four-story  school  build- 
ing which  cost  over  850,000.     The  fucnUy  has  been  increased  froia 

There  are  now  emplojed  in  public  schools  of  the  city  one  hundred  and  twelve 
teachers,  a  complete  list  of  whcDi  is  here  appeutleil  : 

High  School:  Prof.  John  W.  Hestoii,  principnl  ;  teachers,  Miss  Emma  A.  Sbum- 
way,  Misa  Ella  J.  Caughey.  Miss  Alice  U.  Miller,  Prof.  George  C.  McEec.  Prof.  W. 
H.  Carson.  Special  teachers,  Bmnia  S.  Small,  Marie  L.  Be);ardt.  Btttie  F..  McCon- 
nell.  CeQtml  School  District :  Prof,  1'.  C.  Ric'iardson,  principal ;  teachers,  Mary  E. 
Robeson,  Helen  L.  Penrce,  Lelia  J-  Chisholm,  May  G.  Willard,  Adelaide  L.  Pollock, 
Helen  G.  DeVoe,  Hattie  A.  Kellam,  Cornelia  Nonrse,  Sade  E.  Young,  Mary  E.  Hyde, 
Tillie  J.  Piper,  Jennie  C.  Lombard,  Ada  E.  Core,  Josephine  Rupert,  Grace  S.  Hnghn, 
Lizzie  M,  Hopkins,  Rose  Hegardt,  Carrie  E.  Goodell,  Carrie  B,  I.ake,  Anna  H. 
Voung,  liizEJe  B.  Browne.  Denny  Rchool  District:  Prof.  O.  S.  Jones,  princlpal;^ 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Nickels,  vice- principal ;  teachers.  Ellen  Reid,  Kale  M.  Bijjham,  Hettie  Ia 
Greene,  Abbie  S.  Jones,  Grnce  E.  Albright,  Kate  S.  Hopkins,  M.  E:tclle  Barnes,  Flora 
Parsons.  Linnie  Moberj;,  Ella  D.  Duini,  Ellen  N.  fivers,  Minta  Foster.  Belle  Orr.  F. 
E.  Nickels,  Mae  Hitchinjjs,  Mary  E.  Smith.  Allie  H.  Carter,  Emma  J.  Anthony. 
iouth  School:  Prof.  J.  D.  .\lkinson,  principal;  I.illic  P.  White,  vice-principal; 
teachers,  Emma  C.  Nevin,  Margaret  Kiii);.  May  H.  Kennedy,  Kate  lleman,  Florence 
Stowell,  Martha  1.  Fosler,  Nellie  I..  Hamlin,  Lcttie  Ilium,  Emma  R.  Hegardt,  Hattie 
M.  Hamlin,  H.  E.  McCnlloch,  Ida  M.  Ward,  Jennie  A.  Smith,  I.illie  P.  White. 
Rainier  School  District :  Prof.  F.  J.  Browne,  principil :  Lilian  Burrows,  vice-princi- 
pal ;  teachers,  Alice  Blake.  Amand.  Hildehrandt,  Maud  Kelley,  Agnes  M.  Goddard, 
Harriet  Bishop.  Mary  W.  Amcsbiiry,  Martha  Mikkelsen,  Elna  M.  LeRoy.  Olympic 
School  :  teachers,  Ella  M.  PiJilee,  Ella  M.  Peckliam,  Lilian  Snoke,  Lilian  Burrows. 
T.  T.  Minor  School  :  Prof.  Edwin  Twitmyer,  principal  ;  teachers,  Christiana  Hyatt, 
Lizzie  Anient,  Isabelle  Wallace,  Emma  L,  Mastin,  Carrie  H.  SUumway.  Ida  A.  Spring- 
stead,  Esther  S.  Hyde.  Columbia  School :  Prof.  Earl  S.  Peet,  principal ;  teachers, 
Dora  ScUempp,  Leta  A,  Lodge,  Mary  L.  Downie,  Ida  S.  Hensleigh,  Bertha  Brecken- 
feld,  Martina  Johnston,  Mercer  School  :  Prof  Charles  Kagan,  principal  ;  teachers, 
Jennie  Carr.  Henrietta  Eisenbeis,  Margaret  P.  Lynch,  Lulu  J,  Thompson,  Minnie  K. 
Schlegel,  Harriet  Flower,  Alice  Hitchings,  Lizzie  Brown,  Nellie  Stevens.  Queen 
Atme  School  :  teachers,  Liziie  G.  Hill,  Mary  E.  Brown.  Head  of  the  Bay  :  teacher, 
J.  L.  Lawton.  Randell  School:  teacher,  Mary  K.  Bruce.  Substitutes,  MetU  S, 
Armour,  Bessie  Keever,  Julia  Settemaier. 
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four  in  1880  to  fifteen  at  the  present  time.  In  1888  there  were  108 
pupils;  in  1889,  130;  and  during  1890,  263.  It  is  an  institution  for 
young  ladies,  and  although  it  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  church  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  interference  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Most  of  the  pupils 
are  residents  of  Seattle,  but  there  has  of  late  years  been  quite  a  num- 
ber in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  British  Columbia. 
The  Academy  is  beautifully  situated,  .standing  in  the  center  of  a  highly 
cultivated  garden  and  overlooking  the  broad  exj)anse  of  the  Sound 
and  the  Olympic  mountains. 

Several  private  schools  have  been  recently  projected.  The  Baptists 
are  arranging  for  a  denominational  college  toward  which  private 
donations  of  valuable  land  have  been  made.  The  Jesuits  are  also 
preparing  to  found  a  college  liere,  and  several  delegates  irom  the  Scan- 
dinavian synod,  hrld  in  Minneajiolis  in  1890,  have  made  a  visit  here 
with  a  view  of  selecting  a  site  for  a  Synodical  college,  wliile  the  Catho- 
lics have  already  nearly  comj)leted  a  parocliial  school  to  be  named 
after  St.  Francis,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  occui)ation. 

Seattle  has  two  business  colleges  which  furnish  ami)le  means  for 
instruction  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  a  commercial  life.  The 
older  of  these  institutions,  the  Paget  Sound  Business  college,  has  been 
in  operation  about  two  years  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1890. 

Other  private  schools  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Comstock  Educa- 
tional Institute,  conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hyatt;  tMiss  B.  E.  Fisken's 
school ;  and  Kindergartens  by  Miss  Erika  Von  Babo,  Miss  Durant  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Dewhurst. 
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Early  Cburclieii — Growth  of  the  Various  Deii 01  ni nations— The  Metbodisl  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Protestant,  Presbyterian.  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Conuregaliona!, 
Unitarian  and  Lutheraii  Chmchea — I'reseiit  CotiiHtiou  of  the  Religious  Bodies  of 
Seattle. 

THE  first  cliurdi  cstaljiif-IiH]  in  Scaltlf  wjik  of  tlio  Mc-tliodist  Epi«- 
eopal  deiiomiiiatiuii.  Tfic  Rev.  1).  E.  Blaint'  and  wife,  still  hon- 
ored residents  of  Uio  city,  wert'  fwnt  out  to  tlie  Pacific  Coast  as  mission-' 
arios  from  New  York  in  the  niitumn  of  185.*^,  making  Seattle  theii" 
objective  [witit  and  base  »f  oi>erati«n8.  Arrived  on  the  field,  they  ai 
once  begun  to  nmke  provisinn  for  tlie  religions  needs  of  the  young 
community,  then  hut  ii  little  more  than  a  year  old,  and  comprising 
not  more  than  one  hundred  white  |x>rsons.  Services  were  held  on  thfr 
first  Sahhath  in  December,  lS-'>3,  in  a  private  house,  tendered  by  W,; 
G.  Latimer,  and  for  some  nionllis  thereafter  were  conducted  in  th» 
same  place.  Keligioue  services  had.  however,  been  previously  held  in 
Seattle.  The  first  was  by  Bisbo|T  Diiniers,  a.  Catholic,  in  1852.  The 
next  wns  by  Rev.  Benianiin  F.  C'luse,  a  JIctlKidist,  wli..  cmiic  (o  Olym- 
pia  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  lS.j;{. 

In  January,  18.",7,  a  cliurch  <.rf,'aiiization  was  elU'cted  by  yU.  Blaine, 
among  tlie  members  being  A.  .\.  Denny  and  wife,  Mi-s.  I).  E.  Blaine, 
Mrs.  John  Naglc,  Jacob  Maple,  K.  llanlbrd  and  wife  and  Edward  Carr, 
while  among  the  ivgiihir  attendants  anil  warm  .snii])oder^  were  Thomas 
Mercer,  David  lMiitli]is,  Dexter  Horfiui  and  Henry  A'an  As.-ielt.  This 
primitive  eiiurcb  .society  was  not  lung  without  a  church  building. 
Ijots  were  donated  by  C.  C.  Boren,  on  tlie  corner  of  Second  and  Colum- 
bia streets — now  occupied  by  the  Boston  lilock — and  through  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  Mr.  Blaine,  means  and  materials  were  secured 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  was  entered  njion  in  tlie  fall  of  1854. 
This  building,  long  known  as  llie  "  Wliile  Clitm'li,"  was  finished  and 
formally  dedicated  in  tlic  fall  of  the  foilowing  year.  Though  enlarged 
and  improved  by  several  additions,  the  original  building  continued  to 
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be  used  until  1887,  when  the  site  was  sold  and  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Marion  streets  was  purchased.  On  this  was  erected  the 
present  edifice,  which  was  completed  in  188!),  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
being  the  finest  church  building  in  the  city. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Fii'st  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
embraced  a  membership  not  only  scatten'd  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
city,  but  also  a  large  number  on  Vashon  Ishin<l.  and  beyond,  up  the 
White  river  country  to  Stuck  junction,  and  in  the  Scjuak  valley  and 
the  region  east  of  Lake  Washington.  Tlie  sections  named  now  sup- 
port a  number  of  sej)arate  diurclies.  having  pastors  of  tln^r  own,  all 
regarding  this  as  the  "  mother  cliurch." 

From  the  beginning  tliis  cliurch  has  IukI  a  very  prosperous  career 
and  ha^  contributed  both  of  its  members  and  means  to  tlie  founding 
and  maintenance  of  nearlv  everv  elmreli  of  tliis  denomination  in  this 
vicinity.  Its  j)ulpit  lias  been  filled  by  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
the  Puget  Sound  conference.  Among  the  later  pastors  were  Rev.  A. 
J.  Hanson  and  Rev.  D.  I),  rampht^ll.  both  of  whom  most  acceptably 
served  the  church  for  a  numluM*  of  years.  The  present  jiastor  is  Rev. 
Ijevi  Gilbert,  I).  D.  In  meml)ership  and  value  of  church  property  it 
stands  first  in  the  Puget  Soun<l  conference. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  First  ^^ethodist  Episcopal  church  had  the 
only  church  building  in  Seattle.  The  next  one  erected  was  that  of  the 
Methodist  Protest^mt  church,  which  was  founded  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Bagley.  Mr.  Bagley  came  to  Seattle  witli  his  family  in  1860  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  tliis  denomination  in  the  city.  Religious  services 
were  held  by  Mr.  Bagley  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  house  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Ei>iscopal  church,  that  body  not  having  at  the 
time  any  minister  in  Seattle.  After  it  was  supplied  with  a  pastor  by 
the  conference,  however,  Mr.  Bagl(\v's  adherents  still  worshij)ed  there 
until  the  building  known  as  the  ''  Brown  church,"  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Madison  streets,  was  ready  for  use.  This  church  build- 
ing was  built  almost  solely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bagley,  and  was  first 
opened  for  si^rvices  in  18()4.  For  fully  twenty  y(»ars  Mr.  Bagley  served 
this  church  as  pastor,  during  which  time  it  had  a  most  prosperous 
career.  In  1882  the  "Brown  church"  was  torn  down  and  on  its  site 
was  erected  a  new  house  of  worship,  to  the  construction  of  which  Dex- 
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t«r  Hort^ii  and  'I'linnms  Merwrinost  libeniUy  contributed.  After  Mn^ 
Bagioy  ri'iiiuvfd  to  Olvinpia,  liis  pliice  as  pastor  was  suiiplicd  l»y  R«v. , 
L,  A.  Banks,  wlio  renmined  for  several  months.  He  was  suocct^vd  by  1 
Rev.  Mr.  Sexton,  who  served  for  only  a  few  months,  when  he  left  fori 
the  vast.  From  that  time  servicer  were  held  by  ^pveitil  nrr»ngcmcnbJ 
by  Hev.  N.  0.  Mower,  Rev.  Mr.  Skidmore  iind  others  nntil  FebruHry  J 
1,  1884,  when  Rev,  Chirk  1).  Davis,  the  present  pastor,  assumed  eltai'gsl 
of  the  pastorfti  work.  The  menihersliip  at  this  time  had  become  I 
greatly  reduced  and  the  public  services  were  poorly  attended.  Under! 
Mr.  Davis'  charge  tiie  chim-h  has  grown  to  be  on*  of  tlie  strongest  I 
i-eligiiius  soeieties  in  Seattle.  During  the  great  tire  of  18811  the  clmrch  t 
building  was  destroyed,  and  fmm  that  time  until  (X-toVjor  5,  1890,  th«  I 
congregation  lietd  nieetingH  in  a  tent.  In  the  meantime  theisiteofl 
the  old  church  was  sold  and  a  new  church  costing  over  833,000  wm 
huilt  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  Fine  &trt'elt!.  This  building  waA  | 
dedicated  in  October,  1 8i*0. 

The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  Seattle  by  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
nnin  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth,  the  father  of 
i'l-esbyterianism  in  Washington  Territory,  in  March,  IStiS,  in  the  old 
"Brown  ohnrch."  Mr.  Whitworth  then  lived  in  Olympia.  In  Sep- 1 
temher,  1860,  he  accepted  Hiu  presidency  of  the  Territorial  University, 
removetl  to  Seattle,  anil  for  six  yeai-s  held  services  every  alternate 
Siibbalb  in  the  Metluidist  Episc..i.ai  cbuirb.  ( )i:  the  li^tli  of  December, 
1KI!!I,  lie  orgiiiiiml  the  Fir.->t  I'resbytfi'iini  church  of  Seattle  with  the 
following  iiLomberj; :  Samuel  Ivcnny,  ^Uy.  Jessie  Kenny.  Mrs.  licborai 
Jones.  Mrs.  .Teanelte  McKinlcy,  Mrs.  Rnth  McCiirlhy,  Mi-s.  M.  E. 
Whilworth,  Mrs.  Lida  Whitwoith  an.l  Miss  Clara  Whilworth.  For 
Mcvend  yeai-s  services  weiv  held  in  the  '■  lirnH-n  cluireli,"'  The  erection 
of  a  church  cdiHcc  al  llic  c<n-ncr  of  Tliird  iind  Madison  streets  wa.« 
Ix-guii  nndei  the  minislralion  of  Rev.  Tlieodoro  Crowl  and  wa.«  com- 
pleted and  .lodinttcd  umlcr  lliat  .>i  Rcv.  IL  \V.  Stratton  in  March. 
1K77. 

Tiiis  cburcb  has  lieen  servcii  succcssivciy  by  (he  following  minis- 
ters ill  the  (,nlei-  -iivcn  :  C^oi-gc  F.  Whitworlj'i,  1>.  W.  Macfie.  Tlieo- 
dore  Crowl.  II.  \V.  Stratfoii,  George  11.  Bird,  F.  G.  Strange  and 
F.llintt  W.  Brown.     The  growth  uf  IIlIs  dcuiimination  was  for  seven\l 
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years  slow,  but  of  late  and  under  the  ministry  of  its  present  pastor,  it 
has  grown  until  from  the  original  eight  members  it  now  numbers 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Two  eolonies  have  gone  out  from  this 
church  within  the  last  two  vears,  out  of  which  have  been  formed  the 
Second  and  the  Calvary  Presbvterian  churches.  It  has  also  aided 
largely  in  the  formation  of  Lake  Union  and  Ballard  Presbyterian 
churches. 

To.  Rev.  F.  X.  Prefontaine  Ix^longs  the  honor  of  having  built  the 
first  Catholic  church  in  Seattle.  In  November,  18(17,  this  zealous 
missionary,  whose  field  of  labor  extended  over  the  entire  Puget  Sound 
region,  from  Steilacoom  to  (-ape  Fhittery  on  one  side  and  to  British 
Columbia  on  the  other,  and  who  had  often  visite<l  the  ditferent  villages 
along  this  vast  scope  of  country,  (-(included  to  mnke  Seattle  the  center 
of  his  long  excui>;ions.  Having  rente(l  a  house  for  a  residence,  ho 
turned  most  of  it  into  a  temporary  chapel,  wluM-e  a]>out  half  a  dozen 
of  his  faith  met  on  Sundays  to  worship.  Tlirouo;h  his  affability  of 
manner,  Father  Prefontaine  not  only  enlisted  tlie  good  wishes  of 
those  of  his  own  creed,  but  also  of  all  the  libt^ral  minded  people  of 
other  faiths.  With  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  his  friends  a 
small  church  was  erected  on  th(^  corner  of  South  Fourth  and  Wash- 
ington streets.  From  tliat  (lat(*  his  eongregation  ])egan  to  increase  so 
rapidly  that  the  modest  edifice  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  who  desired  to  attend  the  services.  In  1SS*2  a  new  structure 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  at  a  cost  of  §l<i,00().  It  was  then 
considered  the  finest  church  edifice  in  Seattle,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  is  a  very  creditable  house  of  worship.  Hut  it  is  too  small  for  the 
congregiition  and  the  erection  of  a  larger  structure  is  under  way. 
Tliis  will  be  a  fitting  monument  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the 
founder  of  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Seatths  who  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  church,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  th(»  pioneers  of  the  city.  lie 
is  beloved  by  his  congregation  and  res{)ected  and  esteemed  for  his 
many  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  by  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  religious  belii^f. 

In  1866  the  Right  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Scott,  tht^  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Oregon,  made  a  visit  to  Seattle  and  held  service  in  the  Methodist 
church,  at  which  time  Mr.  Hiram  Burnett  was  the  only  candidate  con- 
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firmed.     The  Kpiseopal  service  had,  however,  hcen  rt-nderi'd  in  the  < 
city  uboul  a  year  previouB  to  this  date  by  Rev.  P.  E.  Hylaiid,  aiid  a  i 
Huiulay  sehool  had  also  been  establialieti  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  B.  i 
Mftddocks  and  Mrs.  Dmpor.      Belwit}ii  ISfi?  and  ISfil)  Rev.  Mr.  Hob- 
arts  officiated  iiidfpeiideiitly.     In   1870  a  small  miBBion  house  waa  i 
built,  where  Rev.  R.  W.  8utriini>rs  forii  tiuio  lu'ld  services.    On  Etwtcr  j 
Monday.  1873,  Trinity  Parish  was  organized,  nt  which  time  Beriah  I 
Brown  WIL1  elected  soiiior  warden;    Iliram  IJiinictt,  junior  warden;  | 
James  McNaught,  W.  G.  Jamitwon,  H.  Crichtoii,  C.  W.  LaM-ton  and 
James  R.  Robbinsn,  vestrymen.      Ilev.  Oharli>s  R.  Boiinell*  was  eU>cted 
relator,  hut  did  not  begin  his  labors  hen-  until  the  hegiuniiig  of  1875. 
He  remained  for  three  years  and  waK  succeeded  by  the  presc-nt  rector, 
Rev.  George  11.  Watson,  who  is  now  Dean  of  Western  Washington. 
The  old  church  and  reetory,  corner  Jcfloreon  and  Third  Ptreets,  wer?  | 
burned  in  tlic  great  lire.     Surviet-s  after  that  date  were  Imid   in   tlio  i 
ehapel  in  North  Seattle.     A  new  church  situ  has  been  obtained  on  the  J 
west  side  of  Eiglith  street  Ijetweeu  Janie.'*  and  Terrace,  where  a  stone 
and  brick  church  is  now  in  course  of  erection.     A  guild  hall  has  i 
alruady  been  completed  on  n  portion  of  the  church  property,  in  which 
flervices  will  be  conducted  until  thr  completion  of  the  church  buildiug. 
The  First  Baptist  ehuri'h  of  Seattle  was  oi-gaiiized   December  20, 
ISiiil,  aTid  is  not  only  the  nldcst  hut  th.->  largest  churt-h  of  that  denomi- 
iKiliim    in    t\w  s(;i1c.     Tlieix-  were  eleven   ciiriMiriile  nu'liibtTH   among 
whom    w,Tc    Mi>.    A.    ,1.    Ilanford,    1,.  J.  llolgate,  Thaddcus  Ilaiiford, 
Krank  Ihmrur.l  ami  dhver  McAllister.     During  llie  tir.st  four  year.-^  of 
its  existence  Ihe  church  bad  no  pastor  hut  was  supplied  by   Rev.   R. 
Weston  an.l  Uev.  Jaiiies  FrwiTian.     A  l<jt   on    Kourtli  street  between 
.lames  and  <-lierry  streets  was  donated  by  ICli/.abclb  H(.lgatc,  and   the 
pres.-iit  bnus*.  of  wnr.-^bip  was  erected  tlici'eou  in  1S72,  being   the   lirst 
Maplist  cbureb  Imill  north  (,ft!ie  I'uhmibia  river.      Rev.  J.  A.  Wirtb  + 
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itijaiiunry,  ISiltl.  I 
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fas  tlie  first  Kpiscopal 
r'scliurcli  in  Tacoma. 
embered  for  his  good 


t  Mr.  Wirtil  liie.i  ii 


iiiiiry,  18!il,     He   « as  a  resilient  of  Seattle  at  llie 
■W11  tliroiiKli  WashiiijTtmi,  OrcRon  and  California  i 
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was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  August,  1874,  and  remained  in  cliarge 
of  the  church  until  April,  lH8;i.  Kov.  D.  J.  Pierce  succeeded  Mr. 
Wirth  as  pastor. 

Mr.  Pierce  remained  for  nearlv  five  vcars,  after  which  Rev.  Robert 
Whitaker  served  about  a  year,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  G.  J.  Hurchett.  This  church  has  about 
300  members. 

Congregationalism  first  gained  a  foothold  in  Seattle  nt  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1870.  On  the  14th  of  January  of  that  year  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  residence  of  John  II.  Sanderson  at  which  were 
assembled  Rev.  John  F.  Damon  and  a  few  others.  At  this  meeting 
the  society  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church  was  organized.  On 
the  following  Sabbath  the  first  service  as  an  organized  church  was 
held  in  Yesler's  hall,  at  which  time  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Damon 
to  act  as  stated  suj>ply.  The  call  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Damon  at 
once  zeidou sly  entered  upon  th(^  work  of  ])uil(ling  uj)  a  church.  Fail- 
ing health,  however,  caused  him  to  resign  in  November,  1871,  and 
from  that  time  to  August,  187.'>,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor.  In 
the  mejintime  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  donated  a  lot  upon  which  a  church 
building  was  erected.  At  the  dedicatioii  of  the  church  in  August, 
1873,  Rev.  Noonan  McLeod  was  called  as  t(Mnj)orary  pastor,  renuiin- 
ing  until  September,  1874.  From  that  time  until  July,  1875,  the 
church  was  again  without  a  i)astor.  From  the  latter  date  Rev.  James 
Hall  served  for  a  few  months.  In  July,  1870,  Rev.  J.  F.  Ellis  became 
pastor,  continuing  as  such  until  November,  188;^,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  F.  H.  Taylor^  who  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed 
while  hunting  in  July  following.  In  December,  1884,  Rev.  II.  L. 
Bates  assumed  charge  of  the  congregation.  The  last  named  remained 
for  several  years  and  was  followed  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  George 
A.  Tewksbury,  a  very  able  and  eloquent  divine,  whose  earnest  and 
effective  work  has  placed  this  church  among  the  foremost  churches  in 
thecitv,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  influence  and  number  of  its  mem- 
bers.     After  the  great  fire  this  church  sold  their  church  building,  and 


nection  with  church  work.  For  nearly  nine  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  during  the  most  trying  period  of  its  history.  He  was  a  very  modest  man  of 
retiring  disposition,  but  of  fine  scholarly  attainments  and  literary  skill. 
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it  is  now  used  for  businesfl  jiurposee.  Services  liave  since  been  held  I 
iu  H  temporary  building  at  tln^  corner  of  Third  and  University  streete,  1 
upon  which  site  it  is  proposed  to  orect  a  stone  church  building.  I 

The  foregoing  repreaeuts  all  of  the  chui'cli  organizations  of  the  I 
various  denominations  begun  or  [perfected  prior  (o  1872.  From  thai  j 
date  for  fully  ten  years  little  was  done  toward  church  extension.  With  I 
the  rapid  growtli  in  population  which  followed  in  1882  and  1883,  and  I 
which  has  ever  sinee  beun  steadily  going  on,  ehurchfs  and  religious  I 
societies  have  multiplied  until  at  the  present  time  thore  are  over  fifty "1 
church  associations  in  tiie  city,  a  large  portion  of  which  have  comfti 
into  existence  during  the  last  thi-ee  years.  I 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  article  is  traced  somewhat  briefly  J 
the  rise  and  progress  of  these  late  religious  bodies.  As  the  Methodists  I 
were  the  first  to  establish  a  church'  in  Seattle  we  will  first  treat  of  tlie  I 
growth  and  development  of  this  denomination.  I 

METHODIST    EPI8C0PA1..  1 

Battery  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  the  second  church  ' 
of  this  denomination  organized  in  Seattle.  It  was  set  off  as  a  separate-J 
organization  by  the  Pugct  Sound  conference  August  25,  1884,"baviug  ' 

previously  been  su-^tained  as  a  mission  under  the  patronage  of  the 
parent  cluircli.  The  ])rosciit  cliurcii  smd  piir.«onage  were  built  in 
1884.  Kev.  L.  A.  IJanks  wa.s  its  first  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Loy  who  stiil  remains  in  charge,  under  whom  the  church 
has  greatly  prosjiered.  The  ciuireli  building  has  recently  undergone 
extensive  alteralion.-J  which  bave  nearly  doubled  its  former  capacity. 

Tlie  (icrnnui  Methodist  Ei)iscupal  elmrcii  i.-*  the  outgrowth  of  a 
mission  establisiied  several  yeai-s  ago.  Kev.  J.  Ilraer  of  the  Chicago 
Ciernian  c<mfercnce  was  among  the  lirst  to  tal^e  jjold  of  the  work  and 
for  some  time  n^gularly  eonducled  services  in  a  hire<l  hall.  In  1890 
a  hoi!,-ic  of  woi-ship  wa.s  iivcted  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Kocmkc  is  pastor.     Services  are  conducted  in  the  (iennan  language. 

Trinity  Methodist  E]>iscopiil  church  was  organized  in  September, 
1890,  and  the  congregation  lias  since  worshiped  in  a  temporary 
tabernacle  at  the  corner  of  Mercer  and  Kentucky  streets.     A  site  has, 
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however,  been  secured  aiul  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  $.*M,00() 
church.     Rev.  Alonzo  Bright  is  pastor. 

The  Madison  Street  Metho(Hst  cliurch  was  organized  (hu'ing  the 
latter  part  of  1889  and  lias  since  erected  a  $12,000  church  huilding. 
It  is  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  W.  II.  Mahaffie. 

The  First  Swedish  Methodist  church  was  organized  several  yeai*s 
ago  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  it  has  had  a  settled  {)astor. 
The  house  of  worship  of  this  congregation  is  located  on  Fifth  street 
between  Pike  and  Pine  streets.     Rev.  X.  (J.  Nelson  is  pastor. 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Methodist  church  was  organized  in  1889, 
and  has  since  erected  a  small  church  and  parsonage  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Olive  streets.  The  first  pastor  of  tlic  church  was  Ucv.  ('.  J.  Lar- 
son who  was  succeeded  l>v  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  L.  Wallby. 

Besides  the  organized  church  societies  nanie(l  in  th(»  foregoing, 
two  missions  have  been  established,  one  on  Jackson  street,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  John  W.  McDonald,  and  anotlier  at  (Jihnan  Park,  presided 
over  by  Rev.  E,  S.  Stock  well. 

MKTHOFUST    l*lt<  n'KSTANT. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  have  during  the  hist  year  and  a  half 
made  .substantial  progress.  TIk^  Second  Methodist  Protestant  church 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the.  etlbrts  of  a  number  of  tlie  members  of  the 
parent  church.  It  was  organized  in  iSJIOandhas  since  built  a  com- 
modious church  building  in  North  Seattle  on  the  corner  of  Warren 
and  Republican  streets.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  O.  W  W.  Chandler. 
Small  church  buildings  have  also  been  erected  at  Ballard  and  at 
Yesler. 

The  Free  Methodist  church  is  also  an  organization  of  recent 
growth.  Although  it  has  had  an  existenci*  of  less  than  two  years  it 
has  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred,  and  a  church  and  a  parson- 
age of  its  own  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Pine  streets.  Rev.  ('.  E. 
Reynolds  is  j)astor. 

p]u:sbytp:ki.\x. 
The  Second    and    Calvarv    Presl)vt(M'ian    churches   are   both    the 

«  • 

results  of  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  First    Presbyterian  church. 
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The  former  erected  during  1890,  on  ti  lot  donated  bj'  D.  T.  Denny, 
corner  of  Harrison  and  Oak  streets,  a  $ti,000  cliurch  edifice.  The 
inenibersliip  lias  inereased  rapidly  uud  now  nunibei-s  150.  Rev,  Ben- 
jamin Parsons  is  pastor.  The  Calvary  Presbyterian  church  also 
erected  a  church  buildiug  during  1890,  which  is  iocatfid  at  the  comw 
of  Market  and  King  streets,  An  organization  wti-s  perfected  in  1889, 
nnd  Rev.  J,  E.  Canny  for  a  time  oflieiated  as  jiaator.  He  was  suc- 
coeded  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  T.  M.  Boyd. 

Presbyterian  churches  were  also  established  during  1>*1HI  at  Bal- 
lard and  Fremont,  both  of  which  have  houses  of  worshi]>  and  settUxi 
pastors,  Rev.  J.  M.  0.  Warren  officiating  ut  the  former  and  Rev.  Simeon 
E.  Head  at  the  latter. 

The  Wel.th  I're.'ibyl^nftii  church  wii;^  orguniw'd  in  1889,  under  the 
aealoup  labors  of  Rt-v.  J.  M.  Hughes.     A  eliun:h  building  haa  sinoo  j 
been  erected  and  dedic.-ated  HV>out  a  year  ago, 


The  North  Seattle  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1889  by  forty 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  church  who  withdrew  in  order  to  start  g  " 
church  nearer  to  their  homes.  For  a  time  it  had  no  i-egulnr  meeting 
place,  butin  August  of  188!l  Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce  became  jiastor,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  regular  services  have  been  held.  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  1890  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Cedar  streets,  and  no  clinrcb  in  Seattlelias  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
prosperity.     Mi-.  Pierce  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bald- 


The  Market  Street  l^aptist  clniri'h  is  t!ie  outgrowth  of  a  mission 
started  in  October  1H88,  by  members  of  the  First  Bai)tist  church. 
When  the  pre,«en(  pastor.  Rev.  I.  W,  Read,  arrived  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  sociely  imd  only  six  members;  one  year  later  it  had 
thirty-seven,  ami  in  Decemher  tlie  luimljcr  bad  increased  to  IW.  The 
society  owns  its  churcli  and  tlie  lut  n]ion  wliieb  it  stands,  and  is  now 
considering  plans  to  iTcct  a  larger  chui'di  to  meet  the  wants  of  its 
steaflily  growing  <-i)ngrt'gation. 

The  other  Bapli.steliurelicMil'Scattlr  are  the  Norwegian- Danisli  and 
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the  Swedish  churches,  both  of  whicli  are  of  recent  growth,  the  former  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Bhxnclianl  and  Fifth  streets,  and  the  latter  at 
the  corner  of  Dejwjt  and  Eiglith  streets.  Rev.  Knute  Nelson  is  pastor 
of  the  Norwegian-Danish,  and  Rc^v.  FA).  Nelson  of  the  Swedish  church. 

CATHOLir. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Seattle  until  the  present  Fath(»r  F.  X.  iVefontaine  has  been  the  ani- 
mating source  of  its  growth,  and  around  him  clusters  all  there  is  of  its 
history.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Helj),  founded  by  him 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  boconie  the  most  powerful  church 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Washin<j:ton,  and  is  the  central  power  from 
which  has  gone  forth  the  influence  which  has  built  Providence  hospi- 
tal, the  Girls'  and  Boys'  schools,  St.  Francis  Parochial  school  and  var- 
ious missions. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  mission 
labors  directed  bv  Father  Prefontaine.  On  December  2r>,  1889,  the 
present  house  of  worsliip  corner  of  Fifth  and  Bell  Streets,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  Rev.  Fatlicr  E.  Demanez  is  rector  and  Rev. 
P.  Cunifle,  assistant. 

In  June,  1890,  Rev.  F.  T.  Simonik,  a  priest  of  Moravia  to  the 
diocese  of  Nisqually,  began  to  <(ather  for  worship  the  people  of  Ger- 
man, Polish  and  Bohemian  birth.  Later  he  established  St.  Boniface 
Gennan  Catholic  church  and  l>v  his  own  ellbrts  has  succeeded  in 
building  a  small  frame  church  on  Market  street,  where  services  are 
conducted  in  the  German  language.  Father  Simonik  has  also  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Salmon  Bav  Park. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  5,000  and  (5,000  Catholics  in 
the  city,  a  majority  of  whom  are  communicants  and  attend  Father 
Prefontaine's  church. 

KPISCOPALIAN. 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  Trinity  church  it 
remained  the  only  church  of  this  denomination  in  the  city.  St.  Mark's 
church  which  followed  the  estal>lishnient  of  Trinity  Parish,  did  not 
begin  its  existence  until  June,  1889,  when  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fitchett 
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During  tlie  last  three  3'ears  the  following  acUlitional  churches  have 
been  organized  in  Seattle:  Norwegian-Danisli  Lutheran,  i)astor,  Rev. 
C.  O.  Rosing ;  German  i^vangelical,  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Erich  ;  Cliristian, 
pastor,  Elder  J.  S.  McColluni,  and  the  Trinity-I^ntheran,  pastor,  Rev. 
E.  F.  Keever.  Tlu)  three  tii'st  named  have  church  buildings  of  their 
own.  The  first,  on  tlie  corner  of  Fifth  and  Pine  streets;  the  second, 
comer  of  Harrison  and  Birch  streets,  and  the  third  on  Seneca  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets.  The  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  and 
the  German  Lutheran  churches  have  been  recently  organized.  Rev. 
Erick  Heeden  is  pastor  of  the  former  and  Rev.  Arnold  Janssen  of  the 
latter. 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 

BANKS. 

Dexter  Horton  &  Co. — First  National — Puget  Sound  National — Merchants  National — 
Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Company — Washington  National — Boston  National — 
Washington  Savings — Commercial  National — National  Bank  of  Commerce — 
SeatUe  National — Peoples  Savings — L.  II.  Griffith  Realty  and  Banking  Company 
— King  County  Bank — Filkins  Banking  Company — Present  Condition  of  Seattle 
Banks — Clearing  House  Reports. 

THE  business  activity  and  prosperity  of  a  city  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
safely  judged  by  the  character  and  extent  of  its  banking  business. 
A  review  of  Seattle's  financial  institutions  and  tlie  business  done  bv 
them  is  no  less  interesting  and  remarkable  than  the  review  of  the 
growi:h  of  the  city  in  population  and  material  development. 

Little  more  than  two  decades  have  elapsed  since  the  first  bank  was 
established  in  Seattle.  It  was  founded  in  the  vear  1870  bv  Dexter 
Horton  and  David  Phillips,  with  a  caj>ital  of  $50,000.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization  it  was  a  private  bank  and  was  carried  on 
under  the  firm  name  of  Phillips,  Horton  ct  Co.  A  short  time  after  its 
organization  Mr.  Phillips  died  and  the  firm  name  has  since  been  Dex- 
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.■  Horton  it  Co.    It  runinined  a  priviite  bank  until  1887,  when  it  was 

iCorjKtmtMl  as  u  sUttc  binik  aiifl  ttiv  cupital  ntock  wu.s  incrensed  to 

200,000.     At  thftt  time  W.  S.   I.aiid  wns  elected    i>residcnt;    A.  A. 

^nny,  vicie-presidcnt;  John    1',  Hoyt,  irmniigfr;  luid  B.   F.  Briggw, 

Bsshier.      In  Novon»I«?r,  188H,  Judge    Hoyt,  having  been  elected  In 

Ihe  supreme  heneh,  resigned    an    manager,  and  Mr,   Briggs    having 

iiretired,  N.  H.  I^ntinUT  whs  chosen  acting  innnoger,  a  position  he  has 

wnco  moat  ably  filled.     Mr.  Latimer  is  ti  native  of  Illinois  and  sinee 

M1882,  ha»  hven  connected  with  the  hunk  of  wliit-h  he  is  now  the  axec- 

■  Ulive   head.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  man   on  tlie  I'acitic  coft.it 

holding  a  tiuiUK:ial  [losition  of  such  importiincio,  Ix^ing  at  the  present 

time  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     He  has  filled  every  [wsition  in 

itbe  hank  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  stockholders 

id  dejmsitors, 

Through  all  the  years  of  its  existence  the  hanking  house  of  Dexter 

Horton  A  (Jo.  lias  stood  at  the  head  of  the  financial  institutions  of 

Washington.    Though  many  have  since  sprung  up  and  some  Imve 

a  larger  capital,  iiouo  have  been  able  to  rival  it  in  the  solidity  of  its 

tinancial  wndition  or  the  extent  of  it*  business.     In  October,  1887.  its 

depoHitfn  uniounted  t«  8750,0(10.     One  yuar  lat<!r  they  had  incrt-a-sf-d  to 

11,500,000,  and  in  October,  liSflO,  they  had  i-eaehed  the  large  sum  of 

S'2,066,520,  while  at    the  last  name^l  date  the  loans  and  diseounts 

amounted  to  $1,538,79»  ;  surplus  and  undivide.1  profits, $103,(»5O. 

For  many  years  the  business  of  the  Irank  jvas  conducted  in  ft 
stone  Imildiiig  on  tlie  corner  of  Commercial  and  Washington  streets, 
the  walls  uf  wliicli  slood  through  tlii^  lire  of  June  fjth.  Here  busi- 
ness was  resumed  after  Itir  fin-  witlmul  the  loss  of  a  day  on  account 
of  the  great  cal.ustro]ibe.  For  the  lii^st  i'fw  rimnllis  temporary  (juarters 
have  been  uceupiud  in  tlie  <Vi!iiian  bluck.  Ilnring  the  uoniing  year 
(IHDl)  a  live-.stoi-y  bank  building  will  be  ei'eete.l  on  the  old  site,  which 
the  bank  will  occupy  wIlcu  eunii.leted. 

'Die  name  '.f  Dexter  IIoH'in  will  always  bo  associated  with  the 
banking  bistmy,  ii<jt  ..nly  of  Seattle  but  i<(  tlie  entire  Pacific  North- 
west. Tlie  institution  wliieb  lie  w;i-i  largely  instrumental  in  founding 
bus  bad  ;ni  ui)iriti'rni|)lr'l  carci'inf  Micce--^  iirid  is  a  worthy  monument 
to  Mr.  Ilorton's  elear  laisliiess  sa-aeilv  and  abilitv  as  a  financier.    Mr. 
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Hortoii  eainc  to  Oregon  in  IHo'i,  and  alter  remaining  a  few  months 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  settled  in  Seattle  in  the  spring  of  18o3. 
With  the  exception  of  ahont  two  years,  when  he  resided  at  Port  Gam- 
ble, Seattle  has  since  heen  his  home.  Through  his  own  industry  he 
has  created  one  of  the  large.st  fortunes  in  the  city  and  in  many  ways 
has  added  to  the  city's  prosperity.  lie  has  heen  essentially  a  business 
man,  and  one  whose  sterling  integrity  of  character  is  universally  rec- 
ognized. 

For  fully  ten  yeai's  the  hank  of  DextcM*  Ilorton  &  Co.  was  the  only 
banking  institution  in  the  city  and  fully  met  all  the  requirements  of 
the  community.  x\s  the  city  grew  in  population  and  connnercial 
importiince  the  need  of  more  extended  hanking  facilities  heaime 
manifest  and  in  obedience  to  this  demand  the  First  National  hank  was 
incorporated  in  September,  1882,  with  a  capital  of  ^l")(),()00.  This 
bank  first  did  busijiess  in  the  basement  of  the  old  /W  building,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  occupied  a  line  room  in  the  Yesler-Leary  build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Front  street  and  Yeslcr  avenue.  After  the  fire 
temporary  quarters  wen*  ()ccui)i(Ml  on  (/olumbia  street  between  Second 
and  Third,  but  for  several  months  past  business  has  been  conducted 
in  temporary  quarters  on  Front  street.  Tlie  bank  will  move  in  a  few 
months  into  a  building  erected  for  it  on  the  corner  of  Yesler  avenue 
and  Pionoer  Place.  The  original  oliicers  were  Creorge  W.  Harris,  pres- 
ident, and  W.  I.  Wa<lleigh,  cashier.  Mr.  Harris  was  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent bv  C.  L.  Dinglev,  who  died  in  188JI.  In  Januarv,  1890,  John  H. 
McGraw  was  elected  president.  The  other  oliicers  are  Maurice  Me- 
Micken,  vice-president,  and  Lester  Turner,  cashier.  These  ofticers, 
with  Otto  Ranke,  W.  H.  Pumphrey,  C.  T.  Conover,  L.  S.  J.  Hunt  and 
T.  B.  W^ilcox,  con.stituie  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Puget  Sound  National  bank  was  organized  in  1883  by  the 
men  who  still  control  its  affairs.  At  the  start  the  capital  was  ^oO,- 
000.  In  1889  it  was  ijicreased  to  ?ir)O,00(),  and  in  1891  was  still 
further  increa.sed  to  $300,000.  For  some  time  after  the  fire  the  l)ank 
occupied  quarters  in  the  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry 
and  Front  .streets,  but  in  February,  1891,  new  oflices  were  opened  in 
the  Pioneer  building  on  tlu^  northeast  corner  of  .Jam(\s  and  Front 
streets.     The  officers  are,   Bailey   (Jatzert,   presidejit :  A.   B.   Stewart, 


»u 


'  &4TfLC 


■MM.  ptMidil,  ami  Smah  Fvrth.  atkaa,  wbtt,  with  L.  8.  J.  Hunt  naA 
A  FwmiImI,  anwfawe  thr  boril  af  directots- 

n*  M«nitnto  Xaiwnal  l«xik  «w  or)puuK<<l  Jane  9,  1HM3,  aiid 
■»  tbe-  ovlfnwtli  of  thf  {irivale  Innkiiig  liuiur  of  Markintiioli  A 
BeMr«9u  Ik^  cafiilal  m  $l<M),«XMf.  [taring  the  grv  of  Jaot-'  tltli  tin- 
boildiDf;  aceupwd  by  tltr  l«nk  wita  •Iu<trovi-<1,  but  biisiuc8!«  wiu 
puuuiid  oa  tbe  fblkovit^  dav  in  i^u|irfTart'  qtuncT^  riince  that  date 
a  Boe  buiklittf:.  *m-«i  sturi«-»  in  hini^it.  ha^i  b««ii  cn-ctMl  on  the  oM 
nie;  wbicb,  aiDc*  May  l-'i.  iKWi.  ha->  Uiii  t>mipicil  by  tlie  Iwnk.  It« 
qilMll(9B  an  ekgattUy  furaish^d  sxiil  are  fxndlii)  Inr  DimL>  an  Itic 
PaaSecam^  Th#  offin-rv  an-.  Aii^u*  MackiiittHli.  (in^dctit ;  Abnini 
BarfccT,  vic«-i««sklem.  nti'l  It.  N.  McKiiddtMi,  oii^hier. 

The  ffttaraitti.-^  Lomii  uinl  Trust  cumpauy.  iiicorixiraU-d  in  July, 
lfi&7,  with  a  (!apit^l  Mock  (if  $:!IKM*IKI  for  the  jmrjKise  nf  negotialing 
l(MUi»  oit  n-jil  f!Sta1o  ami  fnmiiug  binds  in  Washington,  aliio  does  n 
iaringA  liaiik  bivincfti.  The  ofHcent  <if  the  com|Niity  are,  I>.  S.  J. 
Utinl,  (irustdeiit;  W.  E,  Bailey,  x'ice-pre^ideiit;  (Vorge  H.  Heilbrou, 
maiuigfr;  E.  B.  I>jwning,MH.-n>tiiry,  and  l>.  N.  Buxtor,  vustiier.  Tbnw 
officers  anil  J.  M.  .Sear»,  William  U.  Klslier  and  J.  D.  Ijownmii  com- 

ink  bt'^an  business  in  1SH8  with  $100,- 
Iv  n.  (iravfs,  president;  William  R. 
'.  liiickiis,  ta.sliier.  These  oflicei-s,  witli 
laii.  -lames  It.  Ijciwniiin,  H.  B.  Bagiey, 
H.  L.  Wilsun  ami  Cljarles  li.  Nilili.ek,eonstitnt('  tlie  iioaril  of  direetors, 
Tlic  li()sl..ii  Njilioiiiil  liaiik  Wiis  oi-gani/ed  July  10.  l«nn,  with  ii 
piii-]-n].  <-ii|,itiil  of  S;i<m,()0().  Tlie  officei-s  are,  Ilennnii  Oliapiii,  provi- 
dent ;  lli-iiry  (1,  Stnivc,  vice-president.  The  other  direet.n-^  are  I'yriis 
Walker,Ca].lain  Wilham  [teuton  and  Thomas  Ewing.     A.  M.  Brookes 
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'I'lir  Wii»liiiij;l..ii  S.iviuKs  Liink  lic^im  luiaim'ss  in  1»»<I  w[tli  a  ay- 
ihil  sl.j<-k  c,r  $.-.(),(HHI.  lis  nlli,-cis  ar,.,  W.  \V.  I>i>iirborii,  jnvsia.ait : 
II.  I!.  Il,.a.l..irii.  vi™-l.rc..i.lciil,  and  II.  II.  lliBKins,  .-aslikT. 

Tla.  Hank  ..r  llrilisli  c.liiniliia  i.<  a  liraiu'li  iif  tin'  main  Inink  of 

llial  na in  l,.in.lnn.  kinjilaiak     It  licfran  l)Hsinfa.s  in  Soattlf  in  18!*il. 

an. I  lias  »iii.'.-  li.rn  linilia-  III.'  nialiap-nii'iit  iif.l.  Koilli  Wilson. 
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The  Commercial  National  bank  was  tonnerlv  known  as  tlie  Bank 
of  North  Seattle,  a  state  institution.  During  ISIK.)  it  was  reorganized 
and  its  capital  stock  increased  to  l$l()O,00O.  It  was  formerly  located 
in  North  Seattle,  but  on  January  1,  1S91,  removed  to  the  Burke  block 
on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Marion  streets.  Its  ofHcers  are,  H.  W. 
Wheeler,  president;  J.  Y.  Ostrander,  vice-president,  and  W.  Barry, 
cashier,  who,  with  D.  T.  Denny,  V.  P.  Stone  and  A.  S.  Miller,  comi)Ose 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  National  Bank  of  (.'ommerce  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  a  state  institution  established  in  IHSIK  A  reorganization 
was  effected  in  July,  ISJK),  under  its  present  title,  at  which  its  capital 
stock  was  increased  to  ^*i()0,0()0,  of  which  §iM(),()()0  has  been  paid  in. 
The  officers  are,  Ilichard  llolyoke,  president;  M.  I).  Ballard,  vice- 
president :  It.  R.  Spencer,  cashitM*.  These  officers,  with  T.  W.  Prosch, 
John  II.  Elder,  W.  II.  Llewellyn,  A.  S.  (lerritson,  1).  II.  (Jilman  and 
B.  F.  Shaubut  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  This  bank  is  located 
in  the  stone  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Yesler  avenue  and 
Commercial  street. 

The  Seattle  National  bank  began  business  in  Fel)ruary,  18J)0.  It 
was  organized  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Fred  Ward  and  has  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $2o0,()()(l.  The  oftictM-s  ar(\  (J.  \V.  E.  (Jriflith,  {)resi- 
dent ;  W.  K.  Ballard,  vice-president:  Fred  Ward,  cashier.  The  stock- 
holders in  this  institution  are  also  intereste<l  in  the  following  associate 
banks:  First  National  Bank  of  Anacortes,  capital  §-")0,()00;  Firet 
National  Bank  of  Aberdeen,  capital,  $0(),()()0  ;  Fairhaven  National 
Bunk,  capiUd  $50,000  ;  Port  Townsend  National  Bank,  capital  8100,- 
000  ;  National  Bank  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
United  States  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon,  capital  $500,000.  In 
addition  to  this  the  stockholders  of  this  bank  have  formed  a  separate 
company  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  be  known  as  the  Seattle 
National  Bank  Building  Com])any,  of  which  the  officers  are:  W.  R. 
Ballard,  president ;  L.  II.  (iriffitli,  vice-president;  Fred  Ward,  secre- 
tary, and  B.  A.  Ambler,  treasurer.  This  latter  company  have  under 
con.struction  a  six-storv  brick  and  stone  building  at  the  corner  of 
South  Second  street  and  Yesler  avenu(\  which  in  proportions  and 
finish  will  be  one  of  the  conspicuously   notable  structures  of  Seattle. 
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The  PlRifJs*  Sn^p  bask  «w  BKixi«rmlf>d  Havmbpr  *iO.  1SH», 
vhli  A  cmpitel  HAcfc  or  9100,0001  Oa  SeptrmlNT  2.  1«»0.  the  luink 
Apmad  ib  doon  far  Uamtem  in  thr  ronwr  of  tlie  Orriilcntal  blocJc 
fiHiog  FtocKCT  Pbee.  The  ottccfs  )U«.  Bailey  Catxert,  prctiidcol; 
Joaib  Fortb,  Tice-pn-aji-ot ;  A.  A.  OMiur,  •woiwl  rire-|>na<i<leitt,  and 
iamee  R.  Ilajikn.  manager.  Thtr  boanl  iW  trustees  ts  cMnposed  of 
tba.-  fffnfn>ing  offic«»  aEw)  Lfmii  Schwabadicr.  William  E.  BAilcy. 
John  ljem.Tx,  John  CoOtna  aixl  Ottu  lUnkt-- 

Th«  L  H.  Griffith  Renhr  ao<I  Bnukin;!  ('om[M)Dy  wus  foriuvtl  in 
Maid),  1890,  niid  b«!^n  opMaliun]^  ipotit  afltr  with  n  (tHid  u|i  ca|iita1 
nf  9300,000,  and  bae  ance  i«Yit[iii5i  quartt^tH  in  the  Katlcr  bluck  on 
JamcAiitrtrt.  Th>^  ufK<vnt  an-.  L  II.  Griffith,  pivnidfiit;  Liitricn  D. 
Roae,  rice-presidenl ;  (ic^fr^  R  Miller,  i«-cr(4ar>' :  Julius  F.  Hill, 
treaMinr,  nnil  11.  Willi«  Can-,  a»i»tant  tn-a^uTvr. 

The  Kinjf  Ct.unty  l«i)k  wa^  or^nin-d  in  IHtM)  mid  i»  Im-aled  in 
t\w  Hnller  building.  Il»  capital  is  9llK*,(K*(l.  The  ciffivcrs  urc,  K.  & 
|>eWolfo-,  prefidimi ;  J.  A.  Strutlon,  vitv-j incident,  and  W.  O.  Kanti, 
CBsbior.  The  oth^r  iiiftRbcn)  of  tht-  Ifounl  of  directors  are.  Percy  W. 
llofJiestU'r.  J.  v\.  Straltun.  Julius  Horton,  G.  E.  MilltT.  C.  F.  Y«it"n 
and  Prank  Di-knni- 

'fbc  Filkins  Butikiiij:  fonipany.  .irj;aiii/e(l  in  1>*!*0,  hns  a  caiiilal 
>'\<„-k  of  8.-,().(l(Mi,     .l.,lm  W.  Filkiii-  i>  niiiiKL^t-r. 

Ii  will  1.1'  -(■(.-1]  fmiii  tilt-  fiin-fToiiifr  llial  .S'iitlle  ba.-i  nunli'  ni|>id 
sli-iil.-:-  ill  its  liarikiiifi  rucilitic-.  In  IssK  tln-i-c  were  .uily  .-'ix  Imnks 
ill  tijo  cily  wilh  a  <-a|.iliiIix;itioii  ..I' #7ril),linil.  Tliesi>  were:  Tbe  Pugel 
Sonnd  Nalionai,  First  National.  Mereliants  Nalitmiil.  Dexter  lloHon 
tt  <''!.,  (iiianuitee  Loan  ami  Trust  ('ompany  ami  tlie  Wa^liiiigton 
National.  Diiriiit,'  llii>  rie.xt  year  t lie  Naliuiial  Bank  of  Coinnieri.'e.  thp 
Boston  Natiijnal,  Cornniereial  National.  W'ashinfiioii  «aviiij;s  and  tlie 
Itaiik  or  itrilish  CoIiMiil.ia  wvn-  estaMislied.  Duriiif:  tlie  year  1S90 
liv  moiv  wcr.'  ailde.l  to  the  list,  nanieiy,  llie  Kiiif;  C.uuty,  Seattle 
National,  i.,  11.  Ciillitli  llralty  atiM  liaiikin.L;  ( ■oni|.aiiy.  IV.pl.-s'  Sav- 
iiiji-s,  aii.l  lli.-l'ilkiiisl!aiikii..ii<'ujii|,aiiy. 

Tin-  rolluwiiij;  siiiiiiiian  sliowiii;;  tlic  |nv^^eiit  cai.itali/ali.ai  of  liu' 
various  Laiiks  .■oi]i].,iiv.l  with  thai  nf  ISKS  ^mi  ISSH,  will  most  poiiil- 
e.lly  revrai  how  rapid  has  Ixvi.  SeallleV  jrrnwlh  in  ihi.s  reKar.l  : 
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Name  i8go. 


First  National 15(),()0() 

Merchants    National 1(K),(NM) 

Dexter  Horton  &  Co 1>(M).(NN) 

Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Co liK),(NN) 

Washington  National 1(K)  (MX) 

National  Bank  of  Commerce   l{r),0(K> 

Commercial  National 1(M),()(K) 

Washington  Savings o(»,(X)() 

Boston  National ;i(K),(HK» 

Bank  of  British  Columbia ;^,0O(),(KH) 

King  County 1(K),(X)() 

Seattle  National li'iO,(M)ll 

L.  H.  Griffith  Realty  and  Banking   Co  ;?(H),(MH) 

People's  Savings 1(^),(MM) 

Filkins  Banking  Co r>o,00() 


1889, 

1888. 

;  150.000 

$   150,000 

150.000 

150,000 

100,000 

100.000 

2IK).000 

200,000 

120,0(K) 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1(K),000 

r)0,(K)0 

•   .  ■  ■  ■  • 

50,000 

•  .  .  .  •  ■  • 

3(M),000 

2,5(K),000 

•  ■  •  ■   

•  ■  •  ■  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

•-..••••■ 

•   .  ■  ■  •  > 

Totals f5,770,0<K)    f,i,8l>0,000      1750.000 

The  following  is  a   tabulated   statement  of  tli(^  condition  of  the 
banks  on  Saturday,  Deeenilxr  20,  1<S|H): 

Banks.  Surplus.        /y^/f         Deposits. 

Puget  Sound  National  bank f  \M\m).m    $      iM)4.21  $  918,000.00 

First  National  bank    tl50,(MH).(M)  1HK),(XK).00 

The  National  Bank  of  Comnierce         tir),(MM).(M)       2(M),(HX).()0 

The  MerchanU  National  bank.               2(),(HM).(M)       7."'),(MH).(M)  7(M).(MK).00 

Dexter  Horton  &  Co +1(M»,(MH).<M)       1,800, 0<K).(K) 

The  Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Co       1().(MM).(M)        (),i>24.04  221,U52.34 

The  Commercial  National  bank   ..            S()7.(M)        ;i.78l.r)<)  175,000.00 

The  Washington  National  bank    .          ll),r)74  78       22^>.0(K).00 

The  Washington  Savings  bank 10,(MK).(M)        5,(MM).0()  288,000.00 

The  Boston  National  bank  ' 13,(X)0.(H)        7.(K)0.00  436,000.00 

King  County  bank 4,8(K).00  100,000.00 

*Bank  of  British  Columbia 

Seattle  National  bank t20,000.(M)      250,000.00 

Griffith  Realty  and  Banking  Co  . .  

People's  Savings  bank 90,000.00 

Filkins  Banking  Company 39,000.00 

ToUl J^288.381.78  J^192,926.()3  i;<),337,952.35 

^Branch  bank. 

fSurplus  and  unpaid  profits. 

The  Seattle  clearing  house  was  organized  August  26,   1889,  at 
which  time  the  membership  comprised  the  following  banks:     Puget 

[23] 


8ouud  National,  First  National,  Bank  of  Comiufrce,  Merchants  i 
National,  Dexter  Hortan  &  Co.,  Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Cotnfiany, 
Bank  of  North  Seattle,  Wushingt«n  National  and  Washington  Savings, 
to  which  havo  since  hoen  added  tlie  Boston  National,  King  County, 
Bank  of  British  Columbia,  Seattle  National  and  the  L.  H.  Griffitii 
Realty  and  Banking  Company. 

The  exchanges  fi-oni  the  organization  of  the  clearing  hoa-sE;  until 
Jannnry  1,  1890,  wora  by  months  as  follows: 

.   $    4i5.0«)  Wl 

.      i4«.t..j5W  77 

ri,l)14,813  38 

4,4tMl.H55  (M 

.  3.388,340  33 

|ia,57».578  ea 

ntliM  fif  !»*!)(}  the  i'\cliiingc!s  were  as  follows: 


August,  from  the  ^tth  . 

Sepleiaber 

October  .. 
November.  .  , 
Deceml»er  ... 

ToUl 

Kor  the  first  eleven  m 

Jonnary    . 

Pebntuy 

Uarch..... 

April. 

May    

July  

September  

October     

Total    


$  4.2 


4.7»4,015 


P'A,:H;:i.:tu 


Tlio  foregoing  hginvs  indicute  thi-  irninonsity  of  transactioiu* 
cjuTiod  on  in  Switlle,  (lie  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  clear- 
ing house  bcR'  being  exceeded  by  only  two  cities  on  the  Pacific  ciia^t. 
San  Francisco  and  Porthnid. 

The  reeurd  whicli  the  Ibrc^-cing  jiiake,-*  exhibits  a  e.aidition  ol' 
cmnnercial  aclivily  which  hns  been  truly  renuirkable.  Bank-;  .'xi^t 
only  where  there  is  coniiuerce,  ;ind  the  condition  of  their  bu>iii.>-- 
furnishes  an  un;idonicd  index  of  (be  vulnnie  of  gi^ncral  businis-; 
transacted  in  tbcconiruunily  in  which  they  arc  opcratch  Itsbonhlalso 
be  borne  in  mind  (bat  during  tbc|ierind  witliin  wliieli  eoTn|>arisons  have 
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been  made  concerning  the  resources  and  development  of  the  banking 
business,  heavy  ex[)enses  have  been  incurred  by  all  the  banks  doing 
business  here  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  June  (>,  1889,  with  one  excep- 
tion. They  were  among  the  most  si'veri'  sufferers  by  the  fire. 
Business  for  a  long  time  was  conducted  under  tlie  most  inconvenient 
circumstances.  For  months  the  Merchants  National  Bank  was  con- 
ducted in  a  vault.  Until  June,  18JM),  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  used 
their  old  building  which  was  *j:utted,  tliougli  the  walls  were  left 
stiinding,  and  the  banking  room  was  reacluMl  l)y  a  plank  bridge 
from  tlie  street,  while  the  Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  the 
Washington  National,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Washington  Savings 
Bank  were  long  confiiunl  to  (|uarters  that  a  small  sliopkeeper  would 
have  thought  circumscribed.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
quarters  provided  for  tlie  several  banks  of  the  city  arc  noteworthy 
features  in  the  substantial  and  rich  character  of  thercH'ently  constructed 
business  buildings  of  the  city.  Indeed,  tlu^  (juarters  occupied  by  the 
Seattle  National,  Paget  Sound,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants  National  banks  are  surpassed  in  no  city  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COURTS  AND    JUDGES. 

Creation  of  Judicial    Districts — First   Judicial   Proceedings — Sketches   of  Supreme 
Court  Judges. 

IN  the  city  of  Seattle  the  judicial  tribunals  exercising  their  functions 
have,  prior  to  the  admission  of  Washington  to  the  I'nion,  been  of 
three  degrees,  named  in  the  order  of  their  erection  as  follows:  The 
territorial,  the  probate,  and  the  city  courts. 

It  is  particularly  with  the  first  of  these  that  this  section  of  the  his- 
tory has  to  do,  although  the  county  courts  will  be  mentioned.     To  the 
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"erritorial  court  have  belonged  eminent  men,  nimiy  of  whom  liave 
won  or  are  now  residents  of  Seattle,  and  whose  influence  fi-om  Uid 
iourt  has  been  most  marked  in  the  development  of  civil  order  ond 
orgunized  society  in  Washington. 

Before  tht-  erection  of  Washington  as  a  territory  in  ISM— 4,  the 
Sound  country  as  a  part  of  Oregon,  was  under  the  juriadietion  of  the 
court*!  of  thai  territory,  but  was  set  off  at  length  as  a  separate  district 

The  firHt  judicial  proceedings  of  which  there  is  record  on  the  part 
of  a  regularly  constituted  Americiin  tribunal,  was  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  the  American,  Wallace,  at  Fort  Nisqually,  by  the  Siio- 
qualmie  Indians  at  the  time  of  their  attack  u[x)n  this  Ihulson's  Bay 
post  in  May,  184!),  At  this  time  Lewis  county,  then  embracing  all  of 
Western  Washington  except  Clarke  c-ounty,  waa  set  apart  as  the  tliird 
judicial  district  of  Oregon,  and  the  judge  regularly  assigned  was  PeU>r 
H.  Burnett,  But  owing  to  his  decision  not  to  (pmlify,  Vteing  on  the 
eve  of  luB  departure  to  California,  the  seat  was  vacant.  At  this  junc- 
ture Judge  J.  Quinn  Thoinlon  was  assigned  as  sub-Indian  agent  to  the 
country  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  immediately  came  to  Fort 
Steilacoom  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  Indian  murderers.  Contrary  lo 
the  views  of  Governor  Lane,  aw  afterward  expressed,  he  ofl'ered  a  reward, 
which  was  eighty  blankets,  for  their dehvery  to  tlie  commanding  otFicer, 
Captain  Hill,  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  To  obtain  this  prize,  Pat  Kanim 
(IcliviTril  lip  six  [ndiiins,  his  brother  Kassas  among  the  nunilx-'r,  for 
(rial.  To  mcel  tin-  (■iiiiT;;riHy  llic  legisilalive  aspembly  of  Oregon 
passed  an  m-'.  t('ni]>orii!ily  iuuuxiiig  the  third  judicidl  district  to  the 
Hi-st,  of  which  till-  chief  justice,  Williani  P.  Bryant,  was  judge. 

T()  JioM  the  Icnii  of  court  tlius  imposed  ujion  him,  .Judge  MryanI 
eanu'  to  Fort  Stciliieiuim  and  oiieiicd  cnurt  <ni  the  first  Momhiy  in 
October.  Six  Indiiins  were  indicted.  Judge  Alim/o  iSkinner  was 
apiK>inted  as  |>ro,«ecuting  attumey.  and  as  coun.sel  for  the  defense, 
David  Stone,  to  each  of  whom  was  allowed  $2:>0  fec.-^.  Twn  of  the 
accused,  Kas.'^iis  and  QiialliiHiiwt.  were  found  guilty  and  without  delay 
were  liaiiged.  This  extreme  pcMiilly  Wiis  witnes.-^ed  by  tlie  wliole  Sno- 
quahnio  tribe  and  a  vast  eoneourse  of  Indians  of  other  ti'ibes  from  all 
parts  of  tile  SouikI.  Tlie  Jiid<;e  deemed  llie  execution  salutar;-,  and 
lliat  (he  cost  of  the  nrrest  ;in.l  trial— npwiirds  of  Sli,OnO— was  a  sum 
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well  expeiidefl.  Governor  Lane  took  tlie  view  that  tlie  payment  of  a 
reward  to  the  savages  put  a  premium  on  murder  of  tlie  whites  and 
tended  to  bring  into  contempt  tlie  authority  of  the  government — a 
view  which  was  not  borne  out  by  subse({uent  events — for  Pat  Kanim 
was  ever  afterwards  a  firm  friend  of  the  government.  Owing  to  the 
disapproval  of  his  course  by  the  governer,  however,  Judge  Thornton 
was  led  to  resign. 

The  judgeship  of  Western  Wasljington,  tlie  Tliird  judicial  district 
of  Oregon,  was  not  left  long  vacant.  On  Septeiul)er  17th  of  the  same 
year  Judge  William  Strong  was  ap]>()iiitc(l  successor  to  Burnett,  and, 
sailing  on  the  United  States  Naval  ship  Sujtjflj/,  in  company  with 
Governor  Gaines  and  Gcnernl  Edward  Hamilton,  arrived  in  the 
Columbia  river  on  August  14th  following. 

Judge  Strong  was  already  a  man  of  note,  ])eing  a  foremost  lawyer 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lie  was  born  in  \'ermoiit,  July  loth,  1817.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Kushville,  New  York.  Jit  the  age 
seventeen  he  entered  Yale  college,  graduating  in  18;58.  Choosing  the 
legal  profession,  although  depc^ndcnt  on  his  own  exertions,  he  was 
ready  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1S40,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  Cleveland,  (Jhio,  where  he  secured  an  extensive  practice 
and  gained  a  high  reputation.  He  had,  liimself,  no  particular  inttm- 
tention  of  seeking  a  judgeship,  but  upon  learning  of  his  intention  to 
come  to  Oregon,  his  friends  procured  the  place  for  him,  the  appoint- 
ment being  given  by  President  Zachary  Taylor. 

He  made  his  first  home  in  this  territory  at  Vancouver,  and  was 
sole  judge  lor  all  the  region  north  of  the  Columbia  river  and  of  Clat- 
sop county,  Oregon,  until  the  separation  of  Washington  from  Oregon. 
During  that  period  little  thnt  was  extraordinary  seems  to  have  occur- 
red in  this  court;  though  as  associate  justice,  Judge  Strong  was  drawn 
into  a  number  of  legal  broils  in  Oregon.  He  made  a  residence  on  a 
claim  at  Cathlamet,  in  1851,  continuing  there  until  18(32.  Upon  the 
erection  of  the  territorial  government  of  Washington,  he  was  named 
to  act  with  the  chief  justice  in  formulating  a  code  of  laws,  of  which  it 
has  been  said  that  all  the  changes  made  afterwards  in  it  were  for  the 
worse. 
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After  the  eeitablishment  of  the  t^rritoiy,  Judge  Strong  served  a 
counsel  to  Governor  Stevens,  and  in  1858  received  appointment  as  as- 
90ciate  judgf,  filling  the  position  until  1861. 

The  first  chief  justice  of  the  tt-rritory,  as  established  in  1853,  waa  j 
Edward  Lander,  early  a  i-esidcnt  of  Seattle.     He  was  by  birth  and  I 
education,  a   New  England  nuni,  iiaving  been   born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  having  graduated   from  Harvard   college  in  1836.     At 
Cambridge  he  studied  law,  and  became  a  practitioner  in  Essex  county, 
but  removed  in  1841  to  Indinnn,  where  be  was  soon  apjiointed  district 
attorney.     Unit«d   to  extensive   legal  and    literary  awiuirements,  he  4 
possessed  dignified  and  polished  manners. 

As  associates  of  Chipf  Justice  Lander  were  Victor  Monroe,  F.  A,  ' 
Chenoweth  and  O.  B.  McFaddcn.  But  two  associates  were  on  the 
bench  at  the  same  time.  Monroe  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  aa  j 
Lander  and  held  the  first  court  at  Cowlitz  Lauding  Jaimary  2d,  1 
1864,  and  in  May  following  lield  court  in  the  other  counties.  His  I 
services  are  i-eported  to  have  been  satisfactory,  but  owing  to  a  report  I 
that  be  had  left  the  territory  his  place  was  declared  vacant  and  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  F,  A,  Chenoweth.  Monroe  died  at  ' 
Olympia  September  15,  1856,  aged  40  years,  and  was  buried  near  the  ' 
town. 

Chenoweth  was  a  Western  mnn,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1819.  In 
1849  he  eanu'  (o  Oregon  and  s<:'oing  at  the  ca.-ieadcs  of  the  Columbia 
a  site  fur  a  eily  began  re.-idHU-e  tlnTe.  In  18.jl  lie  was  engaged  in 
buihiing  a  tram  ruad  around  llie  <'ascades  on  tlie  north  side  for  the 
transfer  of  freij;ht  and  passi'iigcrs,  and  hnving  obtained  possession  of 
the  old  Ijrig  Jfcnri/.  Wix^  sailing  in'r  tn  I'ortland,  thus  anticipating  the 
Oivgon  Steam  Xiivifjiiliim  con]]>nny  liy  sonic  t*'n  years.  In  18.52  he 
was  elected  to  tlie  legislature  •>{'  Oregon  fnmi  Lewis  and  Clarke  coun- 
ties. ApiKiinted  in  l.^-'i;!  t„  snececd  Moni'ue,  lie  entered  at  once  ujion 
his  duties. 

According  to  the  arrangcTLU^nl  of  ciiunlies,  the  first  district  comprised 
Walla  Walla,  Hkainania,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Waliktakuni  and  Pacific, 
to  which  McFaddi'Ji  was  assigned.  The  seeimd  jndicial  <listrict  com- 
prised Lewis,  Chclialis,  Thurston  and  Sawamish  (Mason)  with   Judge 
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Monroe.  The  third — Pierce,  King,  Island,  dallam,  Jefferson  and 
Whatcom,  with  Judge  Lander.  The  term  of  Lander,  Chenoweth  and 
McFadden  extended  to  1858. 

Mucli  of  the  judicial  service  of  Lander  was  during  the  time  of  the 
Indian  war,  and  near  the  close  of  that  affair  his  court  was  brought 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  Governor,  acting  in  his  military  capacity.  It 
seems  that  in  a  portion  of  Pierce  county,  known  as  the  hostile  region, 
which  an  American  could  not  enter  I'xcept  at  risk  of  death,  there 
were  a  number  of  families  living  without  molestation,  the  heads  of 
which  were  w-hite  men,  but  the  women  Indians  or  half-breeds.  During 
the  war  it  was  regarded  as  remarknl)le  that  these  people  were  not  dis- 
turbed, and  it  was  naturallv  inferred  that  their  immunitv  was  due  to 
their  sympathy  with  the  Indians.  They  were  mostly  French-Canadi- 
ans, and  many  had  been  employes  of  th(»  old  Hudson's  Bay  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  company.  Suspicion,  confirme(l  ])y  alleged  Indian 
testimony,  accused  these  people  of  furnishing  the  hostile  Indians  with 
supplies  and  ammunition.  Dr.  Tolniie,  of  Fort  Niscpially,  was  first 
requested  to  watch  them,  and  detain  them  at  the  fort.  An  order  was 
soon  issued  for  them  to  report  at  Xis<iually  or  Steilaeoom.  The  order 
was  at  least  pailially  obc^yed,  l)ut  soon  afterwards,  March,  IHOO,  they 
w-ere  found  to  have  returned  to  their  homt^s.  \\\  an  oflicer  scoutintx  there 
they  w^ere  captured  and  ])rouglit  to  Olympia,  and  by  order  of  Stevens 
were  sent  to  Steilaeoom  and  lodged  in  the  guard  house.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  an  order  to  the  ollicer  in  command  not  to  deliver  them 
on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  presented.  On  receiving  the  reply  that  it 
w^as  doubtful  whether  thev  could  be  held  in  the  face  of  such  a  writ, 
Stevens  at  once  declared  Pierce  countv  under  nuirtial  law.  TIk^ 
attorneys  of  the  prisoners,  Wallace  and  C'lark,  obtained  writs  return- 
able to  Judge  Lander — Chenoweth  being  ill — and  on  the  day 
appointed  for  opening  court  in  Pierce  county.  May  5th,  Lander 
appeared,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  with  his  judicial  duties.  Being 
himself  a  captain  of  volunteers,  he  did  not  wish  to  produce  unnecessary 
feeling  and  postponed  court  a  day  to  induce  Stevens  to  withdraw  the 
proclamation  of  military  law  ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  Judge  Lander 
therefore  opened  court  on  the  7th,  but  was  immediately  placed  under 
arrest  and  taken  to  Olympia.     lie  was  set  at  liberty,  however,  within 


two  days,  uud  as  tlie  day  to  open  court  in  Thurston  county,  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  came  on  immediately — May  12th — he  proceeded  to 
open  court  according  to  law,  at  Olyrapia,  and  the  firsit  business  pre- 
sented was  an  application  for  a  writ  of  hahms  eorpm  for  the  prisoners, 
returnahli)  within  ten  days.  Tlic  writ  was  hardly  served  before  Ste- 
vens met  the  check  by  declaring  Thurston  county  also  under  martial 
law,  and  ordering  thc3  prisoners  removed  into  Pierce  county.  The 
court  house  at  Olynipia  was  put  under  guard,  with  a  camion  drawn  up 
in  front.  Judge  Lander,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down  without  a 
manful  i-esistance  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  an  invasiou  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  still  heid  the  court  open  and  tBsued  a  writ  of  attachment 
for  refusal  to  answer  tln^  writ  of  hfibews  coi-piLs.  To  this  bohl  move 
Stevens  replied  by  placing  Lander  under  arrest  and  taking  liim  lioiiily 
out  of  the  county  to  Camp  Montgomery,  in  Pierce  county. 

By  th'iii  time,  however,  JudgeChenowoth  liad  recovered. and  as  the 
time  to  open  i-ourt  in  Pierce  county  wime  on — May  2.'ld — he  proceded 
to  Steilacoom,  swore  in  a  body  of  bailifi'!*,  and  opened  court  according 
to  the  statute,  and  at  once  granted  two  writs,  one  for  the  production 
before  the  court  of  the  body  of  Judge  Lander,  and  the  other  for  (he 
original  prisoners.  He  took  occasion  also  to  comment  freely  ami 
severely  ui>on  tlie  action  of  the  (jovernor.  Colonel  Casey,  who  was 
ordered  to  pliice  Judge  Chenowcth  under  arrest  if  he  attempted  to  liold 
court,  turned  tlie  matterovcr  to  Liculenant  Curtis,  who  did  not  enforce 
the  order. 

On  the  '2mh  martial  law  was  revoked  and  Colonel  Shaw,  who  had 
executed  the  Govcnior's  onlcrs,  and  Stevens  himself  were  cited  to 
appear  before  the  court  and  answer  for  contempt.  Shaw's  trial  was 
postponed  until  November,  to  allow  Jiini  to  carry  on  a  campaign  east 
of  the  mountains  in  tlie  meantime,  and  Lander  .sustjiined  the  dignity 
of  the  court  by  lining  Stevi^ns  fifty  dollai-s. 

0.  B.  McFaddeii  was  associate  Justice  -luring  the  term  of  Lander, 
and  he  frequently  held  court  at  Seattle.  He  was  transferred  from  thf 
bcncli  of  OrigMu  to  tliat  of  Wiishinglon  ui>on  tlie  oi'ganizalion  of  the 
latter.  He  ever  iiiaiiitniiiid  :i  reputation  as  an  excellent  and  clear- 
headed lawyer,  ;inil  upuii  lh<.  bcrieli  presided  with  dignity.  Off  the 
bench  he  was  genial  and  eompanionable  and  indulged  his  keen  sense 
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of  humor  and  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous.     Tliese  (qualities  combined 

—official  dignity  and  personal  attractiveness — made  of  him  a  man 

never  exceeded  by  anyone  in  the  territory  in  point  of  popularity.    He 

became  j)ersonally  known  to  all  pei*sons  of  distinction  or  influence 

within  liis  jurisdiction.     His  popularity  was  manifested  by  his  election 

as  delegate  to  Congress  after  his  retirement  from  the  bench  ;  for  though 

the  territory  was  Republican  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  Judge  was  a 

pronounced  Democrat,  he  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.     In 

Congress  he  proved  to  be  a   useful  and  influential  member,  and  his 

untimely  death  was  deeply  di'plonMl. 

The  associates  of  Judge  McFadden  after  his  elevation  to  the  first 

seat  were  Edward   C.   Fitzhugh  and  Francis  Chcnoweth.     Neither  of 

these,  so  far  as  we  are  informcMl,  held  court  at  Seattle. 

The  successor  to  McFadden   on  the  Ikmu-Ii  as  clii(^f  justice  was 

Christopher  C.  Hewitt,  who  was  appointtnl  in  1S()1  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  associates  were  both  new  men,  being  Fthel])ert  P.  Oliphant  and 
James  E.  Wyche.     All  of  these  judges  held  court  at  Seattle. 

In  the  the  career  of  Judge  Hewitt  there  is  found  something  of 
romance.  For  many  years  before  his  appointment  he  was  an  unknown 
mechanic  and  followed  his  business  at  Port  Madison.  He  liad  prior 
to  this  been  a  lawyer,  but  lin<l  ai)parently  abandoned  practice  alto- 
gether and  reclined  no  further  a  piofessional  ambition.  A  case  in 
admiralty  was,  however,  undertaken  by  him  and  his  brief  on  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  was  forwarded  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  ability,  clearness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  document  was  at  one(»  recognized,  and,  coming  from 
a  Washington  Territory  mechanic,  created  no  little  interest.  Needing 
a  new  chief  justice  for  the  territory  and  finding  Hewitt  legally 
qualified  and  politically  fit,  the  administration  tendered  him  the 
position.  He  held  the  office  four  years.  As  a  judge  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  strong  and  intuitive  sense  of  justice,  but  owing  to  his 
long  absence  from  legal  studies  he  was  unable  to  overcome  a  certain 
distaste  for  the  exacting  duties  of  a  judge,  and  ui)on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  resigned  and  retired  to  a  farm  in  Thurston  county  where  he 
still  lives.  He  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  men  who  possess  uimsual 
ability,  and  under  extraordinary  pressure  or  a  sense  of  duty,  reach 
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high  Attainment,  but  in  the  ordinary  times  of  jx-ace  and  quiet  find  no'l 
sufficifiil  stimulus  in  iho  ivwtinls  of  puliHc  life  and  preft-r  to  gi>end  I 
their  years  in  the  unolwerveil  round  of  jtrivtik'  »nd  dorni'stic  activity.  I 
But,  whether  in  pubHc  or  private,  Judge  Hewitt  Ims  ever  been  iield  | 
as  an  honored  aud  respected  mtin. 

Judge  Oliphant,  his  associate,  was  almost  equally  disinclined  I 
toward  the  duties  involved  in  his  office.  By  nature  lie  was  quiet  and  I 
unobtrusive,  yet  possessing  agreeable  and  pultivat«d  manners.  Hftl 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  hlusttir  and  contentions  of  the  attorneyBJ 
and  was  but  little  fitted  for  the  stormy  scenes  and  exasperating  alttr-W 
cations  which  opposing  hurristiTs  iirc  so  fond  of  introducing  intol 
court.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went  tii  Washington  City  I 
and  ouught  and  uhtained  a  position  in  the  department  of  the  int<^rioPr| 
and  was  for  many  years  at  tlie  head  of  the  bureau  of  prima  Jade  landJ 


Tile  (.illuT  n^sdcialc  of  thJM  lenu,  James  E.  Wyche,  was  the  populocl 
man  and  natural  judge  of  the  court  ut  tlmt  time.     He  became  known  I 
throughout  the  entire  territory,  and  was  a  master  in   the   court   room.  I 
He  was  a  Southerner  by  hirth  and  was  very  striking  in  personal'! 
appearance,  being  tall  and  slender,  of  a  swarthy  complexion  and 
having  piercing  black   eyes.     This   Vtrillianey   of  appearance  was  in 
part  due  lo  ill  hpaltli,  for  he  was  ni^re  or  less  afflicted   with  weakness 
of  Ihe  lungs ;  yet  liver  this  iiifiniiily   he  kept  a   certain   indomitable 
contrul  and  never  h)st  liiw  i-ourage.     A?;  t<J  <lross  and  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  cureless  in  the  extri'ine.     lie  w\\>'   highly  esteemed,  and 
in  truth,  beloved  by  tin-  people.      He  fre.iuently  held  court  at  Seattle. 
His  deatii  occurred  a  few  years  .•*incc  a(  A'ancouver. 

Upon  the  retirem<'nt  of  Judge  Olipliant  in  lSfl7,  the  vacancy  thus 
created  was  filled  by  B.  F.  IVniiison,  n<.w  of  Olympia.  He  held  two 
ti'rms  of  court  at  Seattle.     A.<  a  lawyer  Ju<lgc  Dennison  was  clear  and 
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between  himself  and  the  legislature,  he  relinquislied  tlie  position  and 
was  succeeded  by  Orange  Jacobs.  Associates  during  his  term  were 
Orange  Jacobs  and  James  K.  Kennedy. 

Succeeding  Judge  Dennison  was  Judge  Jacobs,  and  liis  associates 
were  James  K.  Kennedy  and  liogcr  S.  Greene.  After  tlie  removal  of 
Judge  Kennedy,  J.  R.  Lewis  became  as.soeiate  justici'.  This  group  of 
judges  j)Osseases  uimsual  interest  for  the  people  of  Seattle,  since  all  of 
them  became,  and  still  are,  residents  of  tliis  city.  Nor  will  it  be 
asserted  that  the  court  ever  had  a  full  bendi  representing  greater  or 
more  varied  ability.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  these  able  jurists  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  All  three  served  as  chief  justice  of  tlie  territory, 
Judge  Lewis  succeeding  Judge  Jacobs  in  that  ])osition  and  being  him- 
self succeeded  by  Judge  Greene. 

The  successor  of  Judge  Greene  was  Richard  A.  Jones.  Of  him  it 
has  been  said  that  he  was  a  hirge  headed,  large  hearted  and  large 
bodied  man.  He  became  popular  in  the  administration  of  justice,  his 
considerateness  and  great  al)ilities  being  at  once  i)erceive(l :  and  his 
was  a  popularity  that  increase<l  up  to  the  time  of  his  untimely  death. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer.  He  possessed  a  mind  quick  and  active  and 
well  drilled  in  legal  warfare.  In  the  a<lniinistration  of  justice  he  was 
prompt,  and  made  satisfactory  decisions.  As  an  orator,  he  had  won 
a  national  reputation.  His  death,  ending  a  career  that  gave  assurance 
of  still  greater  attainments,  was  universally  deplored.  Associates  with 
Jones  were  George  Turner  and  L.  R.  Xash. 

Charles  E.  Boyle,  the  next  appointee,  dying  within  a  short  {)eriod, 
was  succeeded  bv  the  eminent  citizen  of  Seattle,  Thomas  Rurke.  He 
had  made  his  home  in  Seattle  since  187'),  and  had  been  at  the  front 
in  all  matters  affecting  its  prosperity.  A  rugged,  resolute  man,  hard- 
headed  and  not  averse  to  controversy.  He  was  early  the  lighter  of 
the  place,  engaging  the  monopolistic  giants  which  at  that  time  were 
about  to  crush  the  life  out  of  Seattle.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  anv  one 
influence,  mav  be  traced  the  measures  to  break  the  cordon  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  drawing  around  S(»attle.  Judge  Rurke  is  an 
earnest  student  of  literature  and  a  great  reader  of  the  English  classics. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  appears  elsewhere. 

In  the  last  chief  justice  of  the  territorial  court  and  the  first  judge 


of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  of  Washington,  I 
Seattle  has  great  reason  for  pride  since  he  is  [K'culiarly  one  of  lier  J 
sons,  being  the  neiihew  of  J.  C.  Holgato,  the  lirsl,  white  man  to  v 
EUiott  bay  with  a  view  to  settlement,  ami  the  son  of  Idlvvanl  mid  I 
Abbie  J.  Hnnford. 

U|)on  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Burke  as  chief  jiistipe,  tliu  place   ' 
was  assigned  to  Judge  Ilanford  nnd  was  ahly  filloil  by  him  until  the 
territorial  regime  termiuated  in  statfhoo<l.     Upon  this  consiimmatiiii, 
however,  he  was  apiwinted  by  President  Harrison  judge  of  the  Unit^iJ  ' 
Status  District  Court.     A  certain  justiire  to  the  pioneers  was  thus  done  * 
in  appointing  a  pioneer  boy  to  tlie  first  place   in  the  new  state,  but 
more  properly  the  young  state  displayi-d  ils  titneis  to   be  nduiitlcd  to 
self  government  in  being  able  to  present  a  man  of  its  own  »<>   mani- 
festly capable  of  taking  tlie  highest  seat,  even   in  a  sttite  thronged  as   ' 
is  this  by  men  of  tlie  highest  atUiinnients  and  iinibition. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  Seattle  Tioneer  Newspapers— The  Seattle  Gazclle^Puget  Sound  Semi-  Weekly— 
Puget  Sound  Weekly  Ca:eHc—Firsl  Telegraphic  DispHtch  Received  at  Seattle — 
yyie  Alaska  Times — I*uget Sound  Dispalck^Pacific  Tribune—The  POst-Intelti- 
gencer^The  Ckrouicle — DailyCall — Daily  Times — Seattle  Press-Times — Morn- 
ing Journal — Seattle  Telegraph — Trade  Jonrnal— Sunday  Star — Seattle  liudget 
— Die  Tribune — Receut  I'liblicalioiis. 

THE  Washington  Oazdie,  prcteiidiiig  to  emanate  from  Seattle,  and 
dated  at  Seatfle,  Ring  comity,  W.  T.,  August  15,  18(!3,  was 
issued  from  tlie  Tri/Mnu'  utHee  in  (Hympiii  liv  J.  R,  Wat>^on.  Eflbrts 
liad  liecn  niiide  by  Ibe  enterprising  business  men  of  the  ambitious 
little  village  to  induce  some  one  to  estal)lish  a  newspaper  here,  anil  the 
Gazelle  was  gotten  out  as  ji  spoeimen  copy  of  a  'iiaper  proposed  to  be 
started  in  Seattle,     Although  this  wei'kly  jiaper  was  a  four-column 
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quarto  sheet  coutiiiiiing  only  about  as  much  matter  as  appears  on  one 
page  of  the  dailies  now  issued  here,  the  negotiations  did  not  cuhninate 
until  the  December  following.  On  December  10,  18G3,  the  first 
issue  of  the  Seattle  Oazfftc  nuule  its  appearance.  The  printing  press 
used  was  venerable  with  age,  being  a  machine  of  wood,  differing  very 
little  from  the  press  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  known  as  a  "  Ramage."  This  press  was  brought 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  present  century.  This 
interesting  relic  was  i)resented  by  Mr.  L.  S.  J.  Hunt,  its  last  individual 
owner,  to  the  society  of  Young  Naturalists  of  Seattle,  in  whose  col- 
lection  of  curiosities  and  local  anticpiities  it  is  now  held  beyond  price.* 

The  printing  office  was  in  the  second  story  of  a  wooden  building 
owned  by  II.  L.  Yesler,  that  then  occupied  the  present  site  of  Schwa- 
baeher  Brother  &  Co.'s  store  fronting  on  Commercial  street.  J.  R. 
Watson  was  editor,  j)ropriet()r  and  compositor.  With  the  aid  of  some 
friend,  or  occasionally  a  young  Indian  for  a  roller  boy,  the  paper 
was  gotten  out  from  week  to  week  ;  and  certainly  none  of  the  more 
imposing  editions  of  its  successors  have  attracted  more  attention  or 
been  regarded  with  more  affection  or  admiration. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  vigorous  writer,  a  i>racti(!al  printer — as  were 
nearly  all  of  the  old  time  newspaix-r  men — witty  and  full  of  humor, 
and  soon  became  the  central  figure  of  a  coterie  of  jovial  spirits  which 
congregated  "on  the  sawdust,"  or  gathered  nightly  in  the  editors 
sanctum  or  at  the  "Gem,"  or  some  other  place  with  a  bar,  a  large  red- 
hot  stove,  a  score  or  more  of  chairs  with  rawhide  bottoms  and  a  saw- 
dust-covered floor. 

The  first  half  year  closed  June  4th,  18()4,  and  the  pa[)er  was  then 
suspended  until  August  6,  following,  when  it  ai)i)eared  in  an  enlarged 

*  It  is  claimed  that  this  press  was  brought  from  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  coast  on 
the  back  of  a  mule  and  used  to  print  the  W//rt  Cali/ornia,  the  first  paper  issued  in  San 
Francisco.  It  subsequently  did  service  in  Oregon  and  later  was  taken  to  Olympia 
and  finally  to  Seattle,  where  it  was  in  constant  use  in  printing  the  various  papers 
which  were  properly  the  predecessors  of  the  Intelligencer.  The  last  named  paper 
was  printed  on  this  primitive  press  until  some  time  in  1S74,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  press  of  more  modern  make.  Not  only  was  the  first  newspaper  in  San  Fran- 
cisco printed  on  this  old  Ramage,  but  the  first  newspaper  in  Portland,  the  first  news- 
paper in  Olympia,  the  first  newspaper  in  Seattle  and  the  first  newspaper  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Washini^on. 
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form  ami  still  iinderthemanagenieiit  of  Watson.     He  continued  to  issue  1 
it  irregularly  for  a  year,  closing  hia  connection  with  it  with  issue  No,  J 
13,  Vol.  2.     Tlie  Seattki  Publisliiug  i-omimny  then  assumed  control  c 
its  destinies.    The  head  of  this  company  was  Robert  fi.  Head,  a  young  J 
and  briglit'priiilur  from  Olympiu.     Ho  cotitiniKHi  thi^  regular  wwkly  | 
issuo  until  the  next  Fchruary.     On  the  Ifitli  of  that  month,  1866,  Mr. 
I.  M.  Hall  made  his  bow  to  the  public,  iw  editor  and  publisiier.     Mr. 
Hall  is  the  only  one  of  the  earlier  newspaper  men  of  Seattle  still  resid- 
ing hero,  and  it  ia  not  certain  but  that  he  is  the  solo  survivor  of  the 
ten  or  a  donyn  who  followed  i-acii  other  in  rapid  succcAsion  during 
the  earlieitt  period  in-  the  history  of  Seattle  jounialieni.     On  ifarcli  3, 
1866,  tlio  St/itik  GoMtle  was  suspended,  having  covered  )i  jicriod  n 
years  and  three  months. 

April  5,  1866,  the  Pu^ct  Smtrnt  Semi-WceMy  Hucwedcd  it,  witli  Hall   i 
<fe  McNamara  as  publishers.     .4  sliort  exjxrience  prove*!  that  the  time  J 
for  a  semi-weekly  had  not  arrived,  and  on  the  HOth  of  the  same  month, 
the  ruget  Sowid  MWWyappearod.     In  August  following,  Hall  &  MoNa-  ( 
niara  sold  out  the  paper  to  George  Reynolds.    With  tlie  issue  of  March  « 
18,  1867,  the  first  volume  ceoifcd,  and  with  the  begiiming  of  the  new  ■ 
volume  I.  M.  Hall  again  took  charge  and   the  paper  was  christened 
the  Ptigd  Smmtl  WkHi/  G<acltc.     On  Mii>-  27th,  Hall  &  White  became 
associate  publi.sher.s,  and  with   the   issue  of  June  17th   following,  the 
paper  f^uddoidy  ceased   to   apiujiir,  a  suspension  which  continued   for 
some  time.     Mr.  Hall   had  ju.sf   \n-vn  olccled  county  auditor,  inul   as 
that  |iositioii  was  more  hfcralivc  than  newspaper  work,  the  hitter  wa.s 
stopiK'd.     In  this  euuiLcetiim   it   may  propei'ly  lie  reiuarke.l  that  until 
October,  1S()-1,  tlie  pa|H-r,  and  the  vilhific  as  well,   had   been   without 
telegraphic   cotiiniuniealii.n.      'I'be    G<r.cUi     of    Oetobrr    -i.'.th,    lMr.4, 
remarks : 

■'At  precisely  10  .I'cloek  ti)-diiy  a  c;tnnon  was  tired  and  a  flag 
Iioiste<l  ill  eommemonition  of  (tic  arrival  of  the  tflegra}ih  wire  at  the 
office,  Yesler'.s  corner,  Seattle."  ■•  Yesler's  corner,"  was  then  the  south- 
west corner  of  Mill  and  Comnu'reial  streets,  the  ]>rcsent  ioeation  of  the 
National  Bank  of  (.'onimorec. 

An  "extra  "  was  issued  the  next  day  from  the  G nzclte <*fficG  entitled 
'■  Citizens  Dispatch,"  and  it  ^t\\:^  ;    '■  Tlie  followin<r  first  telefrraphic  dis- 
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patcli  to  Seattle  came  over  the  wires  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 2()th.'' 

The  dispatch  was  from  PorthuKl  and  gave  (hites  of  October  24ih, 
from  the  Eastern  states,  and  of  October  2'*)th  from  San  Francisco. 
From  Kansiis  City,  **  a  courier  from  the  front  reports  Price  in  full 
retreat,  closely  pursued  by  our  forces."  From  New  York,  that  the 
Union  forces  were  concentrating  at  Chattanooga,  and  the  theater  of  war 
had  been  transferre<l  to  Northern  (Jeorgia.  ''Sherman  was  pushing 
Hood  and  was  rather  trying  to  cooj)  him  uj)  in  the  valley  and  starve 
him  to  death,"  etc.  In  San  Francisco,  '"greenbacks"  were  quoted  at 
49J  cents.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  paper 
money  was  always  (juoted  at  a  discount  instead  of  gold  at  a  premium, 
as  in  the  Eastern  states. 

For  several  months  it  was  the  custom  to  take  occasional  dispatches. 
"Old  Ollopod,"  as  Watson  was  called,  did  not  have  a  bank  account, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  that  his  cn^lit  was  lirst-class.  In  any  event, 
when  some  imj)ortant  battle  took  place?  the  operator  would  tell  Ollopod 
that  "there  is  important  news."  The  latter  would  Hum  go  around  to 
those  wliom  he  could  rely  upon  for  their  regular  contril)utions  of  "two 
bits"  each,  and  when  a  sutticient  sum  had  been  realized,  he  would  pay 
for  the  disj)atch,  on  the  "  C.  ().  D."  i)rinciple,  hurry  to  the  office,  set  it 
up,  which  he  could  do  in  about  an  hour,  as  the  longest  dispatch 
seldom  made  more  than  four  or  five  "sticksfull,"  and  then  "galley 
proofs"  to  the  required  number  were  struck  off  and  distributed.  The 
People's  Tdegrani  was  begun  at  this  time  and  continued  a  few  iss>ues, 
semi-weekly,  but  soon  disapi)ear(Hl  from  view. 

In  the  early  part  of  Augu.st,  1807,  S.  L.  Maxwell  arrived  in  Seattle. 
He  was  a  first-class  j)rinter  and  a  writ<^r  of  considerable  force.  Messrs. 
Daniel  and  V.  B.  Bagley  had  at  this  time  become  owners  of  the  print- 
ing office  plant,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  arranged  to  take  the  office  at  $»300 
and  pay  for  it  as  he  earned  the  money.  On  August  5th,  18()7,  he 
issue<l  the  first  numl)er  of  the  Weekly  Jnfellifjencer,  tlu^  progenitor  of  tlie 
Pod' Intelligencer  of  to-(biy. 

The  t^wn  and  surrounding  country  had  at  this  time  begun  to  fill 
up  and  other  parts  of  the  Sound  were  developing,  so  that  while  Mr. 
Maxwell  at  times  had  to  struggle  against  some  adverse  influences,  his 
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venture  proved  a  success  from  tlie  beginning.  He  soon  paid  bis  debt.l 
of  $300,  and  began  to  add  to  bis  outfit  and  improve  bis  paper.  la  i 
1874  Maxwell  sold  the  InteUiijcnarr  to  David  Higgins  for  |3,000.  Under  I 
the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Higgins  the  jmper  continued  to  prosper,  and  I 
in  187tt  the  issue  of  a  dnilj"  as  well  ns  wwikly  was  begini,  a  departure  ] 
whieh  the  town  was  fully  prepared  to  Hustain,  and  the  daily  paid 
baudsomely  from  the  stiirt. 

Being  desirous  of  removiiij;  tti  Eastern  Wafihiiigton,  whiuh  then 
offered  tempting  inducements  to  new  settlers,  in  1K7K,  Mr.  Higgiiis 
sold  the  estiihlisbnient  to  T baddeus  Hanford,  who  iiad  edited  the  pa)>er 
for  several  years.  In  1S7J),  somewhat  more  than  twelve  months  lat«r, 
Mr.  Hanford  sold  the  ])flper  to  Thomas  W.  Pra-ieh  and  Samuel  L. 
Crawford, 

In  the  spring  of  ISfifi,  T.  tJ.  Murphy  brought  a  small  printing 
[ilnnt  to  Seattle  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  be  bad  b«>n  jiublisbing  for 
u  short  time  the  Alathfi  Times.  He  resumed  the  publication  of  his 
paper  in  Seattle,  but  continued  it  for  only  a  few  months,  when  McXa- 
mara  A  Larrabee  purchased  the  paper.  A  sliort  time  thereafter  tha  ' 
establishment  was  turned  over  to  Wilaou  vt  Hall,  who  tbereupon  began  ! 
the  publication  of  the  Territorial  Di^ndrh  and  Alaahi  Hvtes.  In  C 
ber,  1871,  Colonel  C.  H.  Lnrraljoe  mid  Beriah  Brown  bought  the  paper  ' 
and  aftfr  continuing  its  publicalion  fnr  throe  months,  on  December  4 
1H71,  i^sueil  the  fii'sl  iiumbiT  nf  ;i  n<'W  ;inil  in<K'])endciit  ]iaper  which 
was  named  the  I'ii;/'l  .S'ltniit  I'l^jmlrli.  In  Au^u^;(,  1S72.  Larrabet' 
retired,  when  lirownV  son,  Kdward  H.,  bwvnne  as,-H.eiate<l  with  bis 
father  as  proprietors  ;iiid  publisbcis  under  tiie  lirni  name  uf  Brown  & 
Hon.  On  Mepli-mljci-  l!l,  1,S7:J,  they  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
J'<i(/ct  Soini-I  IhiUij  Di^p'ilrh.  the  first  -laily  publisjied  in  Seattle.  In 
IHT4,  Kdward  H.  Brown  rclJn'd  from  fbc  paper  and  for  a  short  time 
Beriali  Bn.wn  cmitinucd  il  iL[<me.  In  April,  ]87-\  Austin  A.  Boll 
pureha.sed  a  half  interest  in  the  i>aper,  and  fnan  tliat  time  until  Sep- 
tember, 1H7S,  when  the  IHsjui/rh  wa^  purchased  by  TJiaddens  Han- 
ford and  mer;ied  into  tlie  IiiUH if/men;  it  was  ].iiblirihed  by  Brown  & 
Bell.  It  was  afterwards  edited  fur  a  time  by  Thomas  B.  Merry,  a 
brilliant  Oregon  journalist. 

Ill   lS7r»  ibe  Pacifc  Tnln-ni-,  the  first  paper  published  in  Taeoma. 
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was  moved  to  Seattle.  It  was  started  by  Thomas  W.  Prosch.  Its 
publication  had  been  both  daily  and  weekly  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  was  Republican  in  politics,  and  it  was  continued  in  Seattle  three 
years  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  IiUelligencer,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Hanford  became  for  a  time  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  only 
paper  published  in  Seattle. 

In  the  meantime  B.  L.  Northrup  started  a  monthly  agricultural 
paper  called  the  North  Pacific  Rvral.  This  obtained  some  circulation 
in  the  country  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  daily  which  was 
issued  with  the  title  of  the  Post  in  October,  1878,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  K.  C.  and  Mark  Ward.  Several  wealthy  citizens  subsequently 
obtained  control  of  the  Post  through  money  advanced  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  publication.  It  proved  a  far  from  profitable  venture, 
and  in  1881  they  merged  it  into  the  Intelligencer,  at  which  time  the 
present  title  of  Post- Intelligencer  was  assumed.  For  a  few  days  the 
Post' Intelligence)^  was  the  only  newspaper  in  Seattle,  a  circumstance  that 
now,  considering  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  its 
publications,  seems  quite  remarkable.  The  PoHt-Litelligenc£r  at  this 
time  was  under  the  management  of  Thomas  W.  Prosch  and  under  his 
control  made  rapid  strides  in  popular  favor,  and  was  soon  recognized  as 
the  most  influential  journal  in  the  tcTritory,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Cascades.  In  188G,  after  this  journal  had  become  a  paper  of  no  small 
magnitude  in  moulding  and  directing  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  it 
was  sold  to  a  joint  stock  company  under  the  management  of  C.  B. 
Bagley,  and  subsequently  to  Leigh  S.  J.  Hunt,  who  still  further  aug- 
mented its  prestige  and  influence  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money, 
in  the  employment  of  a  large  force  of  able  writers,  who  were  placed 
under  the  management  of  Alfred  Holman.  Prior  to  Mr.  Holman's 
connection  with  the  paper,  however,  it  was  managed  for  a  time  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Washburn  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Soon  after  the  Post  [)assed  into  other  hands  Kirk  C.  Ward  started 
the  Chronicle^  first  as  an  evening  and  later  as  a  morning  daily.  Some 
four  or  five  printers  were  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  but 
their  united  efforts  failed  to  permanently  establish  it,  and  the  paper 
was  finally  suspended  for  lack  of  adequate  support. 

In  July,  1882,  W.  G.  C.  Pitt  of  San  Francisco,  I.  H.  Bates  and 
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Thaddeus  Hniiford  started  tht>  JJeratd,  aiiotlior  daily,  using  the  old  ■ 
Pacific  Tribiim  mftteriul.  Tlie  propriot^irs  diaplaycd  au  aiuount  of  - 
energy  and  industry  riireiy  equaled  in  a  like  enterprise,  and  would  1 
-doubtless  Iiave  sucix-eded  had  tlie  field  been  large  enough  to  admit  of  J 
it,  but  Seattle  had  all  the  papers  it  could  sustain  before  the  advent  o 
the  iferflM,  and  its  survival  soon  became  a  question  the  solution  of  I 
which  depended  upnn  the  forbearance  of  creditors  and  the  sympathy  f 
of  printers.     When  theae  were  exhauHtcd  the  paper  collapsed. 

Between  the  year^  1880  and  1883  sevoml  papois  of  less  note  were 
started  in  Seattle,  hut  none  of  them  survived  beyond  a  few  months. 
Among  the  number  wero  the  Finback,  the  BtiUctin  aud  tlie  Mirror,  the 
latter  a  temperance  organ. 

In  the  summer  of  1885  a  number  of  tho  loading  citizens  of  Seattle 
subscribed  a  lil>eral  sum  of  money  to  sub-sidine  a  pajwr  to  eount^Rict  ■ 
or  neutralize  the  influene*  of  th«  Daily  Call,  an  evening  sJieet,  the" 
oi^anof  the  more  virulent  of  theanti-Cbineso  agitators.    T.  H.  Demjw 
sey,  J.  R.  Andrews  and  one  or  two  others  undertook  to  publish  a  paper  ] 
for  the  subsidy  offered,  and  accordingly  issued  the  Daily  Times,  also  a 
evening  paper,  with  the  understjiuding  that  the  subsidy  was  to  be  con- J 
tinued  for  only  six  months.     At  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  tinia" 
Mr.  Dempsey  was  left  alone  to  eontiiiue  the  publication,  the  others 
having  withdrawn  from   the  enterprise.     The  last  named  gentleman 
Viy  careful  nianagenienl  and  commcnclahk'  iudusstry  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing the  7Viiic«on  )i  self-riUitporlin^vbitsis.      in  Miircli,  1«S7,  Col.  George 


<.i.  Lyon,  one  of  the  i 
interest  in  the  inijier 
nient  of  it.  I'nder  ■ 
grew  into  populai'  csi 
in  Wjiwhington. 

In  tlio  sinnmiT  ■; 
Homer  Ilili,  who  h-.v 
united  the  two  tiiipi 


iuai  fuiriblc  writer.s  in  the  city,  acquired  an  eijual 
Willi  Mr.  Dcnqisey,  ami  took  clttorial  nianage- 
he  ontrol  of  thewc  two  men,  the  Tinu'f  rapidly 
I'em,  and  vv;i'<  ifcugnizod  a.s  one  of  the  best  pai)ers 


ISKU  the  fW/becii: 
previously  secured 
■.s  ;is   the  SVutflr  !',■ 


ic  .subject  to  the  conti-ol  of 
■untrol  of  tlie  Chronicle,  and 
.**,  publishing  a  daily   and 


weekly  under  that  title.  Mr.  Hill  continued  the  publioition  of  the 
P)-css  for  tiiree  yeai-s,  when  lie  dis].osi.>d  of  the  paper  to  the  Pn?s.s  Pul)- 
lishing  Company,  in  which  W.  E.  Bailey  was  the  principal  stock- 
holder.    S.  R.   Frazier  was   made  editor  under  the  new  purchasers 
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For  a  short  time  after  the  sale  the  price  of  the  paper  was  reduced  from 
five  to  two  cents  [)er  copy,  but  this  departure  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  anticipated  and  the  former  price  was  restored.  Mr.  Frazier 
was  succeeded  as  managing  editor  of  the  Atw  by  E.  R.  Brainerd,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  newspaper  work  in  Phihulelphia. 

The  j)ublication  of  two  evening  paj)ers,  both  enterprising  and  well 
conducted  journals  like  the  PretiH  and  Tinus,  in  a  field  the  size  of  Seattle 
made  it  impossible  for  either  to  become  tinancially  successful.  After  a 
fair  test  of  the  field  the  pul)lisliers  with  rare  good  judgment  finally 
agreed  to  a  consolidation,  the  Timr.^  l)eing  ai)S()rbed  by  the  PresSy  the 
consolidated  papers  now  being  i.s.sue<l  under  the  title  of  the  Press-Times. 
This  was  effected  in  February,  1891.  Tlie  Prrsx-  Times  is  an  independent 
Republican  journal,  and  ranks  among  the  best  evening  papers  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in  past  years  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  i)arty  to  start  a  political  organ  in  Seattle.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1S<S8,  these  ellbrts  culminated  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Enterprise  rul)lisbing  c()nii>any,  wliicli  straightway  pro- 
ceded  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  the  i)arty  mentioned.  After  a 
checkered  career  of  one  month  tlu^  E)drrprii<e  died  from  lack  of  sup- 
port, and  to  crown  the  misfortune  of  tlie  v(»nture  the  plant  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Thanksgiving  night  in  18<s<s. 

Another  Democratic  journal  which  failed  to  find  the  road  which 
leads  to  journalistic  success  was  the*  Moniiiuj  Journal,  which  was  first 
issued  during  the  sj)ring  of  1890.  It  was  {)ublished  by  the  Morning 
Journal  Publishing  company,  in  which  John  Leary,  W.  H.  Llewellyn 
and  B.  F.  Shaubut  were  leading  stockholders.  After  an  unfortunate 
career  it  was  absorbed  in  January,  1891,  by  the  Telegraph. 

The  last  attemi>t  to  establish  a  Democratic  j>a{)er,  however,  gives 
promise  of  proving  a  well  deserved  success.  This  is  the  Seattle  Tele- 
graph, a  morning  daily  and  weekly  paper,  which  was  first  issued 
August  11,  1890.  It  is  published  by  the  Seattle  Telegraph  Publishing 
company. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  state  are  financlallv  interested 
in  this  paper  and  they  evidently  mean  it  shall  be  made  equal  to  any 
in  Seattle.     It  is  bright  and  newsy,  and  its  editorial  columns  are  con- 


ducted  with  vigor  aiul  ability.  D.  E.  Durie,  is  geueral  muiiager  uiidl 
editor,  and  the  city  department  is  in  charge  of  John  G.  Egan,  formerly,  f 
city  editor  of  the  Press. 

In  1888  Alexander  Begg  aiid  Edmond  S.  Meany  started  the  TVo^l 
Journal.  As  its  name  indicated  it  was  designed  strictly  as  a  cora-1 
mercial  paper,  and  for  some  weeks  was  devoted  exclusively  to  market 
reports,  -stock  quotations,  etc.  By  degrees  its  sphere  was  enlarged 
until  finally  it  contained  daily  an  epitome  of  passing  events,  local 
and  general,  in  addition  to  commercial  matters.  Shortly  before  the  J 
fire  it  passed  into  other  hands,  becoming  the  Morning  Journal,  a  fuU-1 
fledged  newspaper  before  referred  to. 

After  parting  with  his  interest  in  the  Journal  Mr.  Begg  issued  &  I 
handsome  weekly  paper  called  the  Citizen,  which,  however,  had  but  a  I 
brief  existence. 

Of  Sunday  papers  Seattle  has  had  a  surfeit  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  some  of  which  did  not  have  an  existence  beyond  two 
or  three  issues.  The  great  fire  hastened  the  demise  of  those  in  aj 
moribund  condition  and  no  efl'ort  was  made  to  resuscitate  them.  Th9>1 
Star,  the  first  of  the  independent  Sunday  papers,  was  started  in  1885  1 
by  a  journalist  named  Blake,  who  has  since  removed  to  New  York 
city.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kirk  C.  Ward,  who  conducted  the  paper 
for  some  time.  After  the  fire,  which  included  the  Star  office  among 
its  victims,  it  was  issued  in  an  enlarged  an<l  mucli  improved  fonn.  A 
few  months  later  S.  R.  Frazier  became  its  editor  and  publisher.  He 
reehristened  it  Fmzier's  Wedi)/,  nnd  still  publi.shes  it  under  that 
name. 

The  ScfiUle  JlbMrntcd  Budgd  was  !«tarted  a  few  weeks  before  the  fire 
by  S.  R.  Frazier,  its  editor  and  pro])rietor.  It  was  steadily  increasing 
in  favor  when  tlie  fire  checked  its  course.  Resuming  soon  after  that 
event,  Mr.  Frazier  continued  its  publication  until  ho  was  called  to  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  /Vcjw,  when  he  disiM)sed  of  the  Budget.  Its  publi- 
cation was  continued  by  others  for  some  time  thereafter,  but  has 
recently  been  discontinued. 

Die  7V(7j»iie,  issued  first  in  18S;]  and  eontiimed  to  this  day  as  a 
weekly,  was  tlie  first  paper  published  in  the  German  language,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  any  foreign  language,  in  Seattle  or  AVashington.    Since 
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the  Tribune^  several  papers  have  made  their  appearance  published  in 
foreign  languages,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  other. 

A  considerable  number  of  trade  pul)lications  have  been  issued  in 
the  past,  devoted  to  the  drama,  to  real  estate,  to  the  hotel  business,  to 
the  timber  interest,  to  commercial  affairs,  etc. 

Several  religious  journals,  all  of  monthly  publication,  have  been 
stiirtcd  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  three  of  which, 
the  Methodist,  the  Washington  Churclniian  and  *SY.  Mark's  Rubric,  still 
survive.  School,  temperance  and  amateur  papers  have  been  frequent 
and  generally  shortlived. 

Among  recent  publications  which  give  evidence  of  becoming  per- 
manent may  be  mentioned  the  Pacifr  Magazine,  a  monthly  journal 
which  was  first  issued  shortly  after  the  great  lire,  under  the  name  of 
the  Washington  Magazine,  with  E.  W.  Wooster  editor  and  J.G.Steele 
manager.  It  is  an  illustrated  periodical  and  dcvotvd  to  the  interests 
and  resources  of  Washington  and  the  northwest.  Lee  Fairchild,  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  Wed  Shore  of  Portland,  has  recently 
become  editor  of  the  Pacific  Magazine. 

The  Seattle  Worlds  also  a  monthly  periodical,  began  its  career  in 
November,  1890.     Arthur  D.  Cochran  is  editor. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
general  description  of  the  city. 

General  Appearance  of  Seattle — Its  Streets,  Business  Houses  and  Private  Dwellings — 
Grandeur  and  Beauty  of  surrounding  Country — Characteristics  of  Suburban 
Towns — ^West  and  East  Seattle,  Ballard  and  Fremont. 

NATURE  is  hiid  out  on  so  large  a  scale  on  the  Pacific  coast  that 
only  the  most  gigantic  and  commanding  works  of  art  attract 
attention.  Even  the  largest  cities,  if  located  here,  would  do  but  lit- 
tle more  than  emphasize  the  disparity  between  what  man  can  do  and 
what  nature  has  done.  Our  pioneers  of  civilization  fancy  themselves 
like  the  fabled  god  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors,  Thor,  who  was 
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lost  in  the  knd  of  tlie  gianfa.  Suspecting  that  he  was  on  Uie  body  1 
of  OHL'  of  tlio  giiiiits,  he  dctfrraincd  U)  wake  him  up  and  lean 
his  whereabouts.  With  the  hfLmmer  which  he  iilways  carried  he  ' 
fetched  a  terrific  blow  directed  against  the  giant — but  without  the 
slightest  effect.  A  second,  still  harder,  was  given,  but  still  no  move- 
ment. The  third  time  Thor  swung  his  hammer,  and  now  meant  to 
secure  results,  and  he  doubled  his  fingers  so  hard  over  the  hammer 
handle  that  his  knuckles  turned  white ;  but  upon  receiving  the  blow  on 
his  cheek  the  Jotunn  only  moved  a  little  on  his  couch  and  muttered 
that  there  must  be  sparrows  in  the  trees  overhead.  The  giant  was  the 
earth  itself,  and  the  blows  of  the  lost  god's  hammer  did  no  more  than 
make  three  dents  on  its  face — three  valleys. 

So  on  the  Sound,  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Pacific,  nature  is  8»l 
immense  that  the  axe  and  haniinor  may  bo  swung  a  hundred  yearSiri 
and  only  a  few  dents  be  visible.  In  sailing  today  from  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fucn  tn  Budd'.s  inlet,  the  vision  is  held,  just  as  in  1790, 
by  the  long  waste  expanses  and  winding  strotclies  of  the  sea-blue  watera  ■ 
of  the  Sound,  leading  ever  in  front  to  new  vistas,  and  thrusting  to  le( 
and  right  long,  shining  amis,  passage  ways  and  straits  and  inlets  inttr^ 
the  hills  or  about  islands ;  while  there  is  on  either  side  a  constant 
prospect  of  snow  covered  mountains.  The  present  works  of  i 
the  shores  of  this  water  scarcely  give  a  hint  of  their  existence  to  the 
voyager  from  tlie  sea  to  tlu'  fiirllie.'*!  inlet.  At  specified  points  one 
may  see  indications  of  the  jiresence  of.wmc  of  tliegreat  sawmills,  in  the 
smoke  curling  di.-^tuntly  fnim  theirsuw-dust  pit,-,  and,  by  listening,  may 
catch  upon  a  dcar<liiy  the  distant  iiuni  of  its  niacliinery.  Towns  and 
cities  themselves,  so  far  as  visible  from  the  main  wiitci-s  of  the  Sound, 
seem  as  minute  iu  (he  di-esimy  innnensity  of  waters,  sky  and  hills,  as 
the  desert  city  sjioken  of  hy  'IVnny.-'on  ".ipiirkling  like  a  grain  of  siilt." 

This  being  so,  it  is  all  tlie  more  a  surprise  to  pass  from  the  wonder 
of  tlie  main  Sound  to  th<'  i-onnuanding  jiaiiorama  of  Seattle,  fur  here  is 
a  city  wJiiL-h  from  it.s  own  buy  anil  on  its  own  liills  is  as  dominant  as 
nature  herself  in  iier  greater  domain.  The  lover  of  nature  may  revel 
in  the  vision  of  .'^bajK's  of  Hood,  forest  and  iiill  that  man  can  never 
spoil,  but  the  moment  the  sleambiml  on  wliicli  he  travels  reaches  the 
entrance  of  Elliott   Bay,  the   lover  of  man's  enterprise  has  it  all  his 
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own  way.  One  comes  upon  Seattle  unexpectedly,  if  approaching  from 
the  water.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  West 
Point  rises  into  so  high  a  j)romontory  and  peninsula  as  to  shut  off  all 
sight  of  what  is  within — presenting  its  precij)itous  sandstone  blufTs  but 
scantily  clad  with  fir  and  cedar  trees,  and  gray-white  walls  half  hid- 
den in  the  umbrage.  On  the  south  side  of  i\w  watery  gate  Alki 
Point  rises  from  its  low  shores  into  the  elevated  plateau  of  Duwam- 
ish  Head,  allowing  no  vision  within  its  broad  bulk,  but  on  mak- 
ing tliese  heads  the  whole  farther  or  eastern  shore  of  the  included 
water  springs  into  view  as  a  city  like  the  capitals  of  the  old  world.  In 
fact  Seattle  is  impressive  and  niassivi'  in  excess  of  its  real  dimensions, 
as  thus  seen ;  for  the  very  large  arra,  upon  much  of  which  there  is 
scant  building,  seems  at  that  distance  to  be  solidly  built.  For  this 
reason  it  would  compare  favorably  uj)on  first  sight  with  almost  any 
city  in  Americ^i.  It  widens  and  grows  to  K'ft  and  right  until,  once 
fully  in  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  from  the  extremi*  indentation  of 
Smithes  cove  on  the  north  to  the  farthest  waters  of  Duwamish  bav  on 
the  south — off  of  which  on  a  clear  (hiv  Rainier  seems  to  loom — a  dis- 
tauce  of  ten  miles,  one  descries  wharves  and  docks  lining  the  shore, 
multiplied  lines  of  railroad  trestle  work  over  the  water  in  shore,  and 
the  stacks  of  mills  and  factories  pouring  out  vohnnes  of  black  smoke 
to  gradually  gather  in  a  cloud  and  darki^n  over  the  city.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  bay  lively  steamers  are  ever  plying  to  and  fro,  and  ships 
lie  at  anchor  on  the  tide  or  at  the  docks  and  bunkers.  Up  from  the 
water  and  the  immediate  shore  the  massive  l)uildings  rise  tier  on  tier, 
with  stone,  brick  and  metallic  walls,  and  a  sunward  exposure  such  as 
to  admit,  at  the  proper  hour,  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight  from  their 
windows  in  a  manner  most  dazzling.  Indeed,  there  are  few  sights 
more  inspiriting  than  that  of  the  city  front  from  the  water  during  a 
clear  sunset. 

From  the  bay  the  eve  naturallv  seeks  the  elevations  into  which  the 
city  rises.  On  the  north  the  land  is  higliest  and  assumes  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  a  plateau.  Along  the  l)row  of  tliis  ridg(;  are  seen  numberless 
houses,  generally  of  an  appearance  betokening  wealth  and  refinement 
on  the  part  of  their  owners  and  inhabitants.  Through  tlie  vale  that 
sinks  away  from  these  heights  one  sees  the  distant  range  of  the  Gas- 
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cade  mouQtains  and  the  white  dome  of  Mt.  Baker.     Three  points  on  I 
the  expanded  site  of  the  city  fix  attention.     Ou  the  north  central,  the  ' 
low   hill    crowned  by    the   gleaming   white    North    school  building. 
Southward  of  this  on  a  point  much  higher  towers  the  great  Hotel 
Denny,  which  is  one  of  the  tinest  buildings  in  the  city.     Still  to  the 
right  the  eye  passes  the  wiiite  but  now  antiquated  university  build- 
ing, but  pauses  on  the  height  in  the  central  portion  of  the  plat  where 
stands  the  great  bricic  Central  school  building.    The  heights  surmounted 
by  the  Rainier  Hotel,  by  the  massive  court  house,  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture, now  under  construction,  lead  the  vision  to  the  last  eminence 
from  which  the  surface  falls  off  to  the  upper  bay  or  attains  the  great 
central  plateau  making  toward  Lake  Washington.     Such,  in  general, 
is  the  city  upon  first  ghnice,  imposing,  dominant,  massive,  occupying 
a  large  part  of  the  visual  angle  with   the  heights  on   the  north  and 
the  three  summits  in  the  middle — such  is  its  first  impression.     This  | 
is,  of  course,  from  the  water.     In  practice  one  usnally  sees  it  first  from  i 
the  railroad,  but  most  fragmentarily  and  inadequately. 

Once  on  land,  a  more  specific  oxamination  becomes  possible.  Jt 
will  be  no  disrespect  to  the  city  to  say  that  one  finds  the  mean  and 
the  magnificent,  the  finished  and  the  crude,  in  very  close  juxtaposition 
— strikingly  so,  even  for  a  Western  city.  This  is  because  the  place 
has  been  growing  so  rapidly. 

It  is  not  iiltogcdier  easy  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  Seattle, 
owing  to  a  certain  desultory  and  multiplex  character  pertaining  to  it, 
yet  something  of  tliis  is  necessary  here  in  oaier  to  give  value  to  these 
pages  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  will  contribute  to  clejimess  to  note 
that  the  place  is  .separable  into  several  distinct  ])ortious.  The  most 
apparent  division  is  that  made  by  the  lay  of  the  land  on  the  site  of 
the  city.  One  portion  forms  a  sort  of  border  at  tlic  c<ige  of  the  water, 
and  being  practically  Hat  and  on  a  level  witli,  or  but  little  above,  the 
altitude  of  the  wharves  which  are  built  so  as  to  be  just  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  highest  tides.  This  i.'^  a  narrow  strip  and  is  either  over 
the  water  or  else  above  the  original  narrow  beach  or  tide  land  that 
skirted  the  highland.  In  shape  it  is  somctiiing  of  a  senii-cirele,  form- 
ing tile  border  between  the  upland  and  the  water.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  region  of  wharves,  depots,  coal  bunkers,  warehouses  and  the 
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center  of  the  wholesale  trade.  The  second  division  occupies  for  the 
most  part  ground  topographically  higher,  the  sloping  area  from  the 
water  border  up  to  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  and  includes  the  main 
business  portion  of  the  town.  The  residence  portions  are  not  yet 
strictly  defined  and  coalesce  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  business 
area,  but  ever  tend  to  become  fixed  on  the  brow  and  top  of  the 
plateau  surrounding,  and  to  si)read  to  the  almost  numberless  suburbs 
from  one  to  five  miles  distant. 

The  city  front  })roper  is  inferior  as  to  buildings.  Wharf  room 
seems  ample,  however,  and  the  docks  compare  well  enough  with  those 
of  most  of  the  Western  cities.  The  i)lan  of  slips,  as  in  most  deep 
water  harbors  of  ample  room,  is  followed.  Owing  to  the  deep  water 
curve  making  a  detour  into  the  bay  off  the  middle  front  of  the  town, 
the  wharf  line  comes  to  a  point  at  some  distance  in  the  bay.  At  the 
tip  of  this  is  the  Stetson  &  Post  sawmill.  Like  mo^t  of  the  buildings 
of  its  class  it  was  made  for  use  rather  than  ornament,  vet  with  its 
long  dock  piled  up  with  assorted  lii!nl)er  ready  for  the  ship,  it  is  most 
interesting.  The  region  around  it  is,  however,  somewhat  waste  and 
blasted,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  th(^  eonfhigration  of  1S89  and  not 
yet  fully  repaired.  The  charred  piles  of  the  previous  wharves  are 
still  standing  in  the  water  of  many  water  blocks  and  roadways  have 
not  been  fully  rebuilt.  Over  the  waste  the  houses  stand  but  sparsely 
and  have  a  suspicious,  uncertain  appearance,  a  little  disconcerting  to 
the  stranger.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be  a  quarter  rather  abused  by  the 
city  itself,  for  ott*  the  wharves  and  in  the  holes  and  interspaces  one 
notices  the  dumj)ings  of  the  city  scavengers,  and  beneath  the  docks 
and  around  the  i)ilings  the  refuse  slabs  and  culled  logs  of  the  entire 
historic  period  of  the  city  would  seem  to  have  collected.  It  is  a  corner 
suffering  from  the  great  disaster  and  from  the  transition  period,  and 
will  in  time  be  showing  better  things.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the 
railroad  passes  across  the  bay  to  West  Seattle. 

But  to  take  up  the  description  of  the  city  in  detail,  we  remark : 
The  outside  street  on  the  west  is  known  as  Railroad  avenue,  wholly  in 
the  bay,  acconmiodating  the  track  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern 
and  also  to  be  used  by  the  Seattle  &  Montana,  or  Great  Noi'thern.  This 
is  a  simple  line  of  trestle  work,  and  except  upon  the  extreme  southern 
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end  is  not  occupied  other  titan  by  this  track.  Water  street,  next  toward '  1 
the  land,  haa  been  but  little  opened.  On  the  next,  or  West  street,  how-  ] 
evpr,  there  are  niinieroUM  buainpss  blocks,  and  a  great  volume  of  bual-  J 
ness  is  duiif.  For  about  twenty  blucka,  or  uver  a  mile,  beffinning  near  I 
the  point  above  mentioned,  is  this  street  thus  occupied.  The  char-  I 
acter  of  tho  business  done  here  haa  not  yet  called  for  oxiwnsive  build-  1 
ingH — whole-sale  houses  in  general,  dealing  in  produce,  staple groeeriea  J 
and  supplies,  machinery,  wai-oti  and  building  materials  as  lime,  paiota,  | 
cement,  sand  and  stone  at  tho  adjoining  docks.  Here  are  also  many  J 
shops,  such  Hs  of  blacksmiths  and  iron  moulders.  The  buildings  are  of  J 
out'  and  two  stories,  of  modest  raein,  wooden  shells  protected  by  a  sheet-  j 
ingot'  cornigated  iron,  and  half  fire  proof.  | 

There   is  a  sort   of    radiating  point  lor  all   this  Iowlt  story,  or    , 
ground  floor,  of  the  city,  skirting  hs  it  does  tlie  higldand  upon  which  j 
the  permanent  structures  have  been  built.     This  point  is  near  the  I 
head  of  Commercial  street  and  the  intersection  of  Weller.     It  is  hera  I 
that  Railroad  avenue  also  begins,  and  near  it  all  the  princijial  railroad  I 
de))ot»  and  docks  are  located.     The  locality  iUelf  id  not  enrapturing,  I 
being  the  sootiest,  most  crowded  and  most  unpretentious  angle  of] 
radiating  point  in  the  city,  but  to  the  buaiitees  man  who  gloata  over 
long  trains  of  coal,  or  freight  ears  crowded  with  bales  of  produce,  hoijs, 
or  cattle,  or  Hat  car.s  laden  with  stone  and  brick,  the  grime  and  stench 
are  no  objection.     It   savors  of  enterprise.     Commercial   streetcomes 
up  from  il.s  long  reach   <ivcr  tiic  shallow  water  of  the  bay  from  the 
soutli,  witJi  no  good  buiMiiigs.     As  aro'nid  such   places  are  likely  to 
gather,  most  of  tlie   no^-l>usill(■^'s  houses  are  devoted  to  eating  and 
drinking  and  lodging  jiurpuses,  and  at  this  particular  si>ot  are  finished 
oH'  ill  square  fronts  and  ])aiiited  in   various  gaudy  colors,  giving  the 
blocks  the  general  a])pcaranee  of  wearing  motley.     As  one  looks  up 
Weller  street  to  the  easl  they  n\i\w\r  lo  be  of  tlie  same  cbarjicter.     One 
gaudy  tbrei'-stnry  cheap  structure, of  modified  Queen  Anne  style, called 
the  Overland,  makiiifj  itself  particularly  conspicuous.     Tlie  region  is, 
however,  almost  wholly  a  railway  point. 

Let  us  first  look  eastward  eigjit  or  ten  blocks  along  the  water  front. 
Oil  Weller  street  at  llie  fotit  of  Second,  as  now  ojKjned,  is  the  dejjot  of 
the  Northern   Pacific.     The  passenger  and   baggage  depot  is  a  low, 
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unpretentious  affair,  built  to  fit  the  curves  of  the  track,  and  painted 
an  uncertain  orange.  It  i.s  wholly  temporary.  The  railroad  warerooras 
Ciistward,  are  composed  of  two  immense  shells,  one  after  the  other 
alongside  the  track.  They  are  each  nearly  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
three  hundred  feet  long.  Still  eastward  of  these,  in  a  building  of  the 
same  character  hut  even  longer,  are  the  stiibles  of  the  Seattle  Transfer 
company  On  the  north  side  of  the  track  at  a  convenient  distance 
between  Second  and  Third  streets,  are  tlie  shops  of  the  Oregon  Improve- 
ment company  and  their  round  liouse.  The  depot  of  the  Columbia 
&  Puget  Sound  railroad  is  adjoining,  ivaching  t(^  Third  street.  A 
large  building  seen  at  some  distance  east  of  these  big  shells,  proves  to 
be  the  blacksmith  shop  and  carriagt*  ami  harness  maiuifactory  of  W. 
W.  Buchanan  &  Sons,  an  extensive  plant.  Passing  eastward  over  the 
bridging  of  the  shallow  bay,  one  observes  a  considerable  sawmill  and 
door  factory  and  wood  yards.  In  the  angles  of  the  streets  here  begin 
to  appear  some  of  those  curious  little  clusters  <>f  shanties  that  perch 
on  the  wharves  over  the  water  and  along  tlie  shore,  tlie  merest  boxes, 
constructed  of  the  poorest  material,  unpainted,  with  a  scarcity  of  win- 
dows, and  in  some  cases  no  higher  than  six  or  eight  feet  to  the  eves. 
Some  look  of  cheerfulness  nnd  comfort,  howi^ver,  is  sliown  in  them, 
and  the  family  washing  or  the  notice  "Board"  or  "  Lodging  "  dis- 
played, testifies  to  their  hal)itability.  Moon^l  along  the  shore  may 
be  seen  scows  or  boats  that,  having  served  their  day  on  the  Sound,  are 
now  in  their  green  and  barnacled  age  devoted  to  service  as  domiciles. 
On  Eighth  street  one  strikes  solid  land  again  and  finds,  as  the  last 
business  building  in  this  direction,  the  central  station  of  the  Seattle 
Electric  Light  company,  a  credital)le  building  with  a  tall  stack. 

Returning  to  the  starting  point  on  Connnercial  street  and  going 
west  and  noilh  along  Railroad  avenue,  one  is  brought  into  the  whole- 
sale region.  First  of  all  to  be  noticed  are  the  coal  bunkers  of  the 
Oregon  Imj)rovement  company,  not  easily  overlooked.  They  are 
extended  to  deep  water  and  are  arranged  to  load  vessels  immediately 
from  the  cars  without  hoisting.  To  accomplish  this  the  track  from 
which  the  loading  is  done  is  elevated  about  sixty  feet  above  the  water, 
and  is  reached  by  an  incline  extending  some  eight  or  ten  blocks.  L"p 
this  the  engines  shove  their  loaded  cars,  and  having  been  pushed  to 
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position  and  made  ready  for  dumping,  according  to  their  fomi  of  con- 
struction, are  unloaded  accordingly  and  the  coal  ia  screened  for  retail 
use,  or  dumped  into  ships.  A  ship  or  two  is  usaaliy  seen  loading 
here,  North  of  the  bunkera  are  the  great  docks  "A"  and  "  B"  of  the 
Oregon  Improvfinont  company,  at  which  Sound  or  ocean  vessels, 
steiun  craft,  are  always  to  be  seen.  These  are  the  lai^est  and  busiest 
docks  in  the  city,  built  shell  form  with  arched  roofs  and  painted  red- 
dish brown,  the  universal  color  of  the  wartshouses  here.  They  are  ai 
the  foot  of  Jackson  street.  ^H 

South  of  the  bunkers  would  Ix;  noticed  the  busy  boiler  shop  of  P.    ^H 
J.  Sullivan  and  the  lumber  yards  opposite.  ^H 

Railroad  svanue  makes  a  curve  around  the  city  front  and  the  firsts 
street  that  it  intersect.-*,  at  a  sliglit  angle,  is  Jack.9on.     On  tlie  east  it: — 
loaves  a  small  triangle  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  cluster  o^^~ 

dingy  wooden  buildings,  stands,  shops,  etc.     On  the  corner  of  Jack 

aou,  however,  a  well  Luilt  two-story  block  appears.     It  is  painted  gray 

over  the  iron  sheathing,  a  cheerful   color,  and   is  occupied   by   heji  vj~  ■    "~ 
wholesalei's.     Shoudy  Bros,  are  in  the  southwest  corner;  a  storage an(^^B_ 
saleroom  of  bankrupt  goods ;  wagon  depot,  and  the  St«am  Ht.HHii[» 
company  occupy  the  rest.     Off  their  front,'  across  the  street   on    th^^^^ 

water  front,  ia  the  Oregon  Improvement  company's  wharf  as  men    

tioned  above.     The  Globe  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick,  holds  the  nortli_    

west  corner   fronting  Railroad  avenue  with   Main  street  at  the  sid^^s-  _ 
TIic  block  between  Main  and  Washington  streets  presents   a   front  •^■-rf^ 
low,  niotiey  shops  and  drinking  places,  and  a  dingy  three-story  smoke  ^y 
gray  iron  sheated  lodging  house,  giving  a  dubious  character  to  tl^.  e 
whole  block.     On  tlie  southwest  corner  of  Washington,  however,  the^^e 
is  a  magnificent  stone  and  brick  building  of  three  high  stories  belon^^;- 
ing  to  Harrington  it  Smith.     On  Washington  street  ends  the  track        of 
the  Columbia  &  Pugct  Sound  railroad,  with  an  odd  square  buildii^   ig 
tccupied  hv  the  Jhjilel  chop   house.     Op]>osite  tlie   bri^^k 
■■   till-  nvcniic,  is  tbc  hardware   depot   of  Harrington  & 

Ihf   Ihitli.'lii   wbiirf.     The  re:^t   of  the  block   on  the  ecz^nst 

by   the  sture  of  Mason  Hm^.,  machinery  and  engiiHH^ ts' 

.  thr  Villard  Hnns,.,  a  twu-^t..ry  wooden  building. 

'c-:sler  avi.'nue  and  linds  immense  houses.     Looki    ^'g 


on  the  ' 
block,  n.Tu-s 
Smith  ami  t 
si<lc  is  hehl 
supi.li.-.  m,m! 
One  now  t 
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westward  he  sees  oil  the  left  or  soutli  side  the  small  but  bustling 
machine  shop  of  McClure  &  Campbell,  the  extensive  Puget  Sound 
machine  depot,  the  Puget  Sound  saw  works  and  the  wool  and  hide 
depot  of  D.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  and  on  the  right  or  north  side  a  lumber 
yard,  the  commission  store  of  Frank  Jobst  &  Co.,  and  the  immense 
three-storj"  wholesale  grocery  of  Fischer  &  Macdonald,  with  L.  L. 
Hibbard^s  hide  and  wool  depot  beyond  and  the  Yesler  wharf  at  the 
end. 

At  Yesler  avenue  there  comes  an  open  space,  l)ut  partly  occupied  on 
the  right  by  the  unpretentious  wooden  depot  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore 
&  Eastern  railroad.  Here  begins  West  street,  diverging  at  a  slight 
angle  from  Railroad  avenue,  and  the  business  follows  principally 
along  this  thoroughfare. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  nortli  of  Columbia,  appears  a  full 
block  of  red-brown,  white-trimmed,  two-story,  iron-sheeted  stores. 
Crossing  Marion  street,  there  are  fully  built  blocks  on  both  sides  of 
much  the  same  character  as  before.  This  brings  the  street  north  to 
Madison,  the  cross  street  on  which  is  one  of  the  cable  car  lines  to  Lake 
Washington. 

From  this  street  to  tlie  next — Seneca — tlie  l)lock  on  the  right  is 
for  the  most  part  vacant,  not  having  been  rebuilt  since  tlie  fire,  but 
still  showing  burnt  pile  ends.  On  the  northeast  corner  are  the  ware- 
rooms  of  the  Badere  Milling  company.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street 
is  the  freight  station  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern. 

Following  West  street  for  several  blocks  further  north,  one  reaches 
a  curiously  built  region  colloquially  known  as  "shanty  town."  This 
stretches  from  about  Union  street  along  the  front  of  the  bluff  indefi- 
nitely northward,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  steep  ground  to  the 
w^ater^s  edge,  or  beach,  itself.  The  land  is  owned  by  men  of  wealth, 
but  not  being  at  present  called  for  at  prices  ai)proacliing  its  real  value, 
has  been  reserved  and  the  use  of  it  granted  to  laborers  and  others  not 
having  property  of  their  own.  In  consequence,  shanties  of  l)ut  the 
most  scant  proportions  and  of  poor  materials,  have  been  erected  as 
thick  as  they  can  stand  and  with  small  effort  to  be  in  any  particular 
order,  but  built  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  fronting  most 
conveniently  for  ingress  and  egress  without  steps.     Some  are  burrowed 
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ill  the  ground,  some  set  up  on  stilts,  and  along  tlip  lioach  some  are  I 
built  on  drift  logs.     Tliere  are  Luudreds  of  them.     They  arp  mostly  I 
new,   and  are   usually  kejjt  with   cleanness.     They  are  not  without  e 
certain  qiiaintne.^s  and  pirtHreaqucness  in  their  general  effect, 

The  character  of  the  whole  of  tliis  region  that  haa  been  de8crihe<l>l 
ax  the  ground  floor  of  Si-attle  is  one  of  tiie  results  of  the  lire,  It  iftj 
temporary,  put  in  plane  simply  ho  as  to  do  businoas  for  a  few  years  and  j 
to  give  way  when  tlie  time  for  improvement  comts^.  Thus,  though 
such  violent  contraM  tfl  the  splendid  block.*  on  the  main  busiDefiSl 
streets,  it  in  a  signiScant  and  exceedingly  interesting  jHirtion  of  th^J 
present  city. 

The  new  grand  Imsinpas  jiortion  of  Seattle,  not  including  any  i>oP- 1 
tion  of  that  Just  described  as  occupying   the  circle  or  semi-circin  of  j 
Rat  laud  at  the  water's  edge,  occupies  some  three  or  four  streets  parallel  1 
with  the  west  water  front  and  Hboiit  sixteen  cross  streets — an  area  I 
soniewiiat  tess  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  by  a  mile  in  length,  j 
This  is  the  grand  business  center  of  the  city,  embracing  the  tine| 
stnictnres,  the  general  retail  and   nicrchants  blocks,  the  bank   build- 
in^,  the  main  hotels,  offices  and  business  rooms  and  such   more  ' 
elegant  and  profitable  sorts  of  business  or  trade  as  naturally  consort 
mth  these.     This  is  entirely  exclusive  of  such  particular  localities  as 
go  to  make  up  the  n-ings  of  the'  ciiy.  ;i,>;  Bt'Ulown.  North  Seattle,    East 
or  South  Si-altlc,  whicli  have  more  or  le^^s  business  portions  of  their 
own    of    a    local    nature,    and    is    of    cnursc   wholly    escliisive   of    the 
residence  [Kirtion. 

The  buildings  in  tliis  part  nf  ih,-  city  are  •>{  „  character  lo  dis- 
credit no  city,  however  great — bciiifj 
to  eiglit  stories  in  hci^rbt  and  of 
marked  slope  of  (be  .site  of  Die  ei(> 
one  or  two  stories  higher  aliove  the 
east  .side. 

To  examine  the  area  in  detail  it  will  be  nio.4  convenient  to  begin 
with  Front  street — or  still  south,  on  Commercial — and  view  it  from 
K<aith  ti>  nortli  tlirough  the  main  busines.s  portion,  and  examine  Second. 
Third  and  Fourth  in  like  manner. 

Beginning  a(   the  same  point  as  before   in   viewing  the  "ground 


of  brick,  iron  and  stone,  from  live 
excellent  linisli.  Owing  to  tlie 
at  this  ])fiint  the  buildings  are 
;ruuiid  on  the  west  than  on    their 
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floor"  Olio  sUinds  at  the  head  of  Railroad  avenue  and  looks;  up  Com- 
mercial street  towards  its  continuance  into  Front  at  Pioneer  Place — 
most  striking  vista  of  ^rand  and  imposing  buildings,  well  ecmiparable 
to  the  best  streets  of  San  Francisco  or  Chicago.  The  street  itself  has 
the  breadth  of  an  avenue,  8H  feet,  wi<le  enough  for  the  two  broad-gauge 
tracks  of  the  cable  road  and  double  carriage  tracks  on  each  side,  allow- 
ing two  cars  and  four  carriages  to  drive  abreast.  The  sidewalks  are 
also  amply  broad.  It  is  an  animated  scene  on  this  street — swift  cars, 
bustling  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  crowds  of  people  moving  to  and 
fro. 

At  Jackson  street  the  first  buildings  are  seen.  On  the  left  or  west  side 
there  is  a  full  block  of  l)rick  buildings  with  stone  trimmings.  Among 
these  buildings  are  the  Eureka  house,  Inisiness  l)el()W,  hotel  rooms 
above,  64  in  number,  and  the  Northwest  hotel,  business  below  and  40 
rooms  above.  On  the  east  side  is  the  r^<'land  house,  small  three-storv, 
business  below  and  22  rooms  above,  and  also  the  great  four-storv  stone 
and  brick  of  E.  Ij.  Marshall  and  Cvrus  \Valk(?r. 

North  of  Main  street,  on  the  W(\st  side,  is  a  full  l>lock  of  three-story 
stone  and  brick,  among  them  being  tin*  New  England  liotel,  fifty-nine 
rooms  above.  i)n  the  east  is  tiie  massive  four-story  l)uilding  of  Squire 
and  Latimer,  the  Kenyoii  building  and  an  ineomidcte  structure  on 
the  corner. 

North  of  Washington  street,  on  tiie  west,  is  tlie  incomplete  building 
of  Harrington  &  Smith  ;  the  great  stone,  iron  and  brick  building  of 
Terry  and  Denny,  five  stories  in  height;  and  the  four-story  brick  and 
stone  of  Schwabacher  &  Co.  On  the  east  is  the  Terry  building,  of 
four  stories,  iron  and  brick. 

Here  one  is  brought  to  Pioneer  Place,  the  real  business  center  of 
the  city.  It  is  an  ample  space,  not  square,  but  five-sided,  yet  appear- 
ing three-cornered  rather  than  any  other  shape,  and  some  two 
hundred  feet  across.  It  is  forme<l  bv  the  intersection  of  four  streets  at 
acute  or  right  angles — Commercial  street  from  the  south  ;  Yesler  ave- 
nue crossing  from  east  to  west;  James  street  begiiming  here  and  pass- 
ing at  an  acute  angle  with  Yesler  avenue  up  the  slope  to  the  east  of 
northeast;  and  Front  street  beginning  here  and  passing  out  perpen- 
dicular to  the  course  of  James  street  to  the  north  of  ncM'thwest.     The 


square   is  surrounded  by  magnificent  structures.      On  tlie  west  side, 
frouting  the  square  are  the  massive  stone  and  brick  building  of  H.  L.  J 
Yesler,  not  yet  completed ;  the  Starr-Boyd  building  of  briek,  iron  and  ^ 
granite,  four  etories;  and  tlie  Kline  &  Rosenberg  building,  four  stories  J 
in  height,  and  -wUh  a  front  of  iron  and  glass. 

On  the  soutlieast  aide  of  the  square  is  the  splendid   Colnian-Starr  I 
block  of  grayish  white  sandstone  -with  alcove  cnlrane»>  by  four  curved  I 
steps   and   carvetl    Coriiitliian    columns,    four   stories.      Behind  this,  1 
towards  Yesler  avenue,  are  three-story  buildings.     In  the  acute  aoi;le  | 
between  Yesler  avenue  and  James  street  is  the  five-story  gray-white  I 
block  of  John  Collins,  known  as  the  OccidenUil  block,  of  over  two  n 
hundred  rooms.     Next  nortli,  between  James  and   Clicrry,  fronting .j 
the  square  at  a  small  angle  on  the  east,  is  the  Pioneer  block  of  Henry  I 
L.  Yesler,  of  six  storing  and  tower.     It  is  (he  largiet  building  on   the 
square  and  the  architecture  is  rugged.     The  stone  work  is  studiedly  ' 
nmghened  and  the  blocks  are  trirametl  in  lioulder  surface,  set  in  ■ 
columnar  tiers,  one  over  the  other.     The  main  stone  work  ends  at  the 
first  story  except  that  the  two  central  coluums  supporting  the  section 
of  the  tower  in  the  middle  are  cflrried  to  the  verj- top — two  immensely 
rugged  columns  very  suggestive  of  the  pioneer  character.     The  other 
buildings  on  llie  block  are  of  a  temporary  character. 

Cherry  .street  nho  delionchcs  into  lliis  sijuare.  On  t!ie  we.st  ."ideof 
Front  street  al  tlie  otitii.sc  angle  by  wliicii  it  continuc.-i  from  Pioneer 
Place  witliout  any  cruss  street  or  tilley,  the  KMuo  &  Koscnberg  Iniild- 
ing  is  jfiincd  by  the  five-story  liuilding  of  the  Gordon  Hardware 
company,  and  next  this  is  the  very  fall  ISafo  Deposit  Imilding  of  seven 
stones.  The  first  story  of  ibis  building  is  of  Tiiassive  arched  stone 
witli  columnar  and  carved  work  of  reiuiirkiible  effect.  Next  to  this 
is  tlie  Washiiifitoii  Muck,  of  granite  to  tlie  second  fioor,  of  six  stories 
and  (i  court  interior  of  [iiilislied  ash.  Next  is  the  J.  li.  Lewis  build- 
ing, four  story,  the  Union  block  following,  of  four  .stories  and  iron 
front,  iduish  gray  in  color.  Knding  fitly  tliis  niagiiilicent  row  in  the 
building  of  Toklas  tt  .Singerman.  It  is  of  lirick  finished  in  tints  of 
yellow  and  four  stories  in  lieigtit.  On  the  east  side  of  Front  street  is 
tlie  dark   three-story   Sclicurniiin    building,   the    very    fine   Sullivan 
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occupying  the  central  lialf  of  the  block,  and  the  dark  red  brick  and 
iron  Gottstein  building. 

North  of  Columbia  street,  on  the  west  side  of  Front,  the  entire 
block  to  Marion  is  occupied  by  the  inmiense  Colnian  block,  an  iron 
and  stone  front,  but  as  yet  not  carried  above  the  second  story.  It  will 
be  finished  to  five  stories  with  (rothic  ^al)les  and  tower.  On  the  east 
side  arc  three-story  brick  buildings,  stone,  iron  and  brick,  finished  in 
the  prevailing  tints  of  bluish  gray,  red  brown  and  toudies  of  chrome. 

Passing  Marion  street,  the  block  to  Madison  is  occupied  on  the 
west  by  large  structures,  among  them  tlie  Tnion  Hardware  building 
of  four  stories,  the  Brunswick  hotel  of  tliirty  rooms  above  tlie  ground 
floor;  and,  covering  the  rest  of  the  block,  ihv  great  Xoyes  building, 
occupied  in  the  upper  stories  by  the  Grand  hot(^l,  with  135  rooms,  the 
entrance  of  which,  on  P>ont  street,  is  particularly  fine,  being  an  arch 
of  cut  stone,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  pillar  of  {)()lislied  red  and 
black  mottled  granite  with  carved  Corinthian  capitals.  On  the  east 
side  is  the  huge  Frye  block,  bluish  gray,  iron  front  and  stonework; 
also  a  number  of  temporary  buildings. 

The  block  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street  l)etween  Madison  and 
Spring  streets  is  vacant,  and  bears  marks  of  fire.  On  the  east  side 
the  buildings  are  less  important  than  hitherto;  a  two-story  brick 
stands  on  the  southwest  corner.  It  is  succeeded  bv  the  ( Jriffith  build- 
ing  of  three  stories,  brick,  stone  and  cement  front,  with  the  magnificent 
five-story  Holyoke  building  at  the  last — massive  and  imposing. 

From  S[)ring  to  Seneca  streets  there  is  but  one  fine  structure — that 
occupied  by  Gait  Brothers,  of  the  Starr  estate,  sometimes  known  as 
the  California  block.  The  block  on  the  west  side  from  Seneca  to 
University  street  is  occupied  on  the  north  half  by  the  Arlington  hotel, 
a  four-storv  brick  with  130  rooms.  On  the  east  side  the  street  is  well 
built,  having  the  four-story  brick  building  of  G.  C  Phinney,  the 
Esther  building  of  brick  and  granite,  the  Knight  building,  and  the 
Diller  hotel,  a  four-story  brick,  of  108  rooms. 

Between  University  and  Union  streets  there  is  but  one  building 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  the  Post-fxlwards  block,  four  stories  in 
front,  and  nearlv  three  more  on  the  allev  in  the  rear.     The  block  on 
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lllf  east  sideiso«rui)ie(l  wlioliy  by  tlie  reaideinjo  lUnl  j^tTOiiiulN  of  Hon. 
A.  A.  Denny, 

Prom  I'liiou  to  Pike  street  ou  the  west  side  there  is  no  liri<Ji  Imt 
that  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  AHsodiatimi,  of  stuuB  and  hrivk, 
iintlcr  coiiHtmctioii.  Good  u'ouden  buildings  un^  tlic  Wc<hI  house  ou 
ttie  southeast  corner,  and  the  Pninifr  housf  on  the  northunst  conipr, 
of  twenty-nine  nwma.  The  otist  Hide  i.-i  conijiuR-il  of  motloy  woij<liii 
structnpcs  of  hII  ntykw. 

One  would  tliink  liimself  pa,'*t  the  good  buildings,  except  for  seeing 
just  north  of  I'ike  street  the  massive  stone  and  brick  Ri}dey  lixlgiiij; 
houau  of  five  stories  and  eighty-two  rooms.  On  the  opixisitc  side  of 
the  street  ia  a  verj'  creditjible  row  of  wooden  lodging  ho^lso!^.  willi 
lower  stories  used  as  sljops  and  -stores — the  ujumt  parts  known  us  tlii' 
Oregon,  and  the  Oakland,  the  latter  having  thirty  rooms. 

North  of  Pine  street  to  Stewart,  an'  two  nwat  three-story  buildings, 
tho  upjjer  part  used  for  lodgings — the  Grandvue  of  thirty-two  and  tlie 
Sunnnitof  thirty-six  such  rooms. 

Across  Stewart  sli-eet  is  the  Maitlnnd  three^itory  wooden  huildiiic 
of  substantial  construction,  having  ruiims  above  and  stores  bvlov.  . 
On  the  east,  jwrched  on  the  liigh  hank,  are  ivsidences. 

This  is  the  summit  of  Fmiit  street,  and  the  end  of  its  biisitioss 
bliK-ks.  It  now  slopes  north  to  Helltown.  a  <li:strict  by  itself  wliicli 
will  be  consideix'd  separately. 

ISi'cond  siret't,  though  havitig  nothing  so  line  as  Pioneer  i'la<.v.  iidf 
siii-b  :iti  extent  of  tiiii'  arehitecturr,  is  in  sonic  parliculiU's  in  (be  Icail 
"f  I'roiit— the  George  building,  tlie  Seattle  National  Bunk  buildiii;:. 
the  liutler  bloek  and  the  Ilarrisburg  block  being  of  Mur|Kissinj; 
iiiipressiveness. 

Beginning  at  the  south  end  of  Scmth  Second  street,  one  tinds  oil 
111.'  west  side  a  row  of  luw  uiie-stnry  briek  buiMing.s.  occupied  by 
small  deal.-rs,  aii.l  on  the  east  side  vacant  ground. 

lictwccn  -Licksi.n  ;ind  Mniii.  i.n  tlie  we.st  side  of  S.ntli  ScMiid.  lliv 
block  is  occupied  Mil  the  .soutbca-^t  unrner  by  the  Ingcis  bnildin-  .if 
three  sL.rics,  brick  with  ccnicnl  lini^b  in  fmnl  and  side.  On  tlicc:i.-l 
side  is  ;in  irnuK'nse  stone  and  Imek  building  of  Scliwal.ncher  Bnis,,^ 
Co..  untlcr  const  ruirtioii. 
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The  block,  from  Main  street  to  Wasliington  on  the  west,  lias  one 
prominent  huilding  and  several  temporary  structures.  On  the  east 
side  it  is  excessively  fine,  having  on  the  southwest  corner  the  six-story 
George  huilding,  of  brick,  dark  red  in  color,  Kinnc^ar's  brick  building, 
and  on  the  northwest  corner  ('ort's  Stamlard  theatre. 

From  Washington  stret^t  to  Yesler  avenue  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Second  street  there  are  good  brick  buildings,  the  Kittinger  block  of 
four  stories,  the  George  building  of  three  stories,  an<l,  on  the  northeast 
corner,  the  Korn  block  of  three  stories.  On  the  east  side  is  the  three 
story  brick  Dereg  hotel  of  eighty  rooms,  and  the  great  S(»attle  National 
bank  building,  under  construction,  seven  stories  in  height  and  of  inm 
and  brick. 

At  Yesler  avenue  a  jog  is  nia(U'  in  the  street,  the  Occidental  build- 
ing lying  across  it  to  the  north  and  Second  street  proper  beginning  a 
hundred  feet  to  the  east,  on  the  east  front  of  this  triangular  building, 
and  taking  a  direction  some  points  west  of  north  to  run  parallel  with 
Front  street.  Hetwecn  Yesh'r  avenue  and  James  street  is  the  east 
front  of  this  great  building  of  six  stories  and  gray  finish,  while  the 
east  side  is  unoccupied. 

P^'rom  James  street  to  (lierrv,  the  west  sidt*  of  Second  has  two 
immense  buildings,  the  Butler  block  of  live  stories  and  128  large 
rooms,  and  the  Ilarrisburg  building,  wholly  sandstone  front  of  a  dark 
bluish-gray,  cut  *in  rugged  blocks,  giving  the  structure  the  imposing 
.strength  of  a  cliff.  On  the  east  sich^  there  are  two  and  three-story 
bricks;  the  Smith  building  of  stone  foundation  :  the  Kilgen  block  ; 
the  Llewellyn-Dodge  block,  and  wooden  structures.  Th(^  next  block 
from  Cherry  street  to  Columbia  is  almost  as  grand  as  its  neighl)or  on 
the  same  side,  consisting  of  the  Washington  Territory  Investment 
company's  building  of  three  stories,  red  brick  and  double-columned 
entrance;  the  Kengstorff  building  of  sixty-six  rooms;  and  the  Hinck- 
ley block  of  five  stories,  red  brick.  On  the  east  side  are  the  magnifi- 
cent Horton  building,  under  construction,  and  the  Boston  block  of 
four  stories  and  sixtv-four  rooms  abovi*  the  irround  floor. 

North  of  Columbia  to  Marion  are  the  massive  Ilaller  building, 
five  stories  and  sixty-four  rooms;  the  Douthitt  building  and  the  Kpler 
building,  of  four  stories  each.     On  the  east  side  are  woo<len  structures. 
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Fi-om  Marion  to  Mndisoii  stri^ol,  Hit'  west  sidt^  litis  but  oile  lug 
building,  but  that  is  a  gitiiit  among  gigantic  fonns — the  Burke  block, 
of  red  brick,  of  iimuiiieruble  long  windows,  Occupying  tbc  swoU  of 
the  hill  nnd  not  being  crowded  by  any  other  wallfl,  it  looms  up  over 
till  its  neighbors.  On  tlif  oftst  side  is  tlie  quiiint  lliree-Htory  Rnniur 
liuilHing  of  many  roofs  and  gabIeF>,  iron  bulwarks  nnd  cresting. 

North  of  these  iiobU'  buildings,  StH?ond  atreot  t-oiitinues  as  n  busi- 
ness street  to  its  intersection  with  Pike,  but  the  buildings  nn?  not  supe- 
rior, and  many  of  the  lots  are  vacant.  Much  new  building  is  projected 
here,  however,  and  many  foundations  are  already  laid. 

Pike  street,  having  been  from  the  first  n  business  street,  is  crowded 
fcr  eight  blocks  from  Front  street  with  two  and  three-story  slructurra, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  temporary  and  of  wood.  The  Sno- 
(pialmie  hotel  is  one  of  the  best.  Pike  stnvt  is  a  iiiDusaiit  cross  street 
and  having  its  course  for  a  number  of  blocks  in  the  iiatuml  deprta- 
sion,  has  become  the  route  for  niottir  car  lines,  and  will  always  he 
crowded  with  retail  houses  and  minor  business  establish mvuts. 

On  Second  street  there  is  a  system  of  electric  car  linep  diverging  to 
right  and  left  at  Pike  street,  thu  former  U>ading  out  to  Lake  Tuioii  and 
the  latter  passing  from  Pike  to  Front  and  hy  that  to  North  Soattlft  J 
From  Front  street  the  cjible  line  j'lsses  by  Piko  to  Second  and  thence 
lo  the  northern  part  of  the  city  to  reach  (^iieen  Anne  town. 

Tiie  inas.sivc  stmic  and  itrick  buildinjis  extend  upon  Tliiril  shvct, 
but  it  is  hIm.i  partly  rci-idenlial.  Tlic  hu.-iiness  .struclurcs  uiiiy  be  cini- 
iiicnili'd  asf.illows: 

i!i-iiHiing  at  Jacksuii  strci^t  on  S,mtb  Thini.  llic  block  to  Main  .<trocl 
is  occupied  by  two  good  stmcluics  of  tlircr  stories  each— the  Elliott 
Ik.usc  ;ui>I  the  Auwra  linusc.     On  Ibe  east  side  are  tbc  Iliilton  block. 
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the  east  side  are  tlie  Phd'iiix  hotel,  tliree  story  brick,  cement  finisli, 
and  the  St.  James  hotel,  brick,  of  four  stories. 

At  this  point  the  jog  is  reached  corresponding  to  Pioneer  J*lace  on 
Front  street,  but  on  Third  it  is  in  striking  contrast.  It  is  at  present 
al)Out  half  surrounded  by  singular  one  story  l)rick  structure>5,  the  tri- 
angular j>iece  in  the  centre  is  still  held  as  i)rivate  property,  and  is 
occui)ied  by  a  shanty.  The  streets  touching  here  art^  South  Tliird, 
Tliird,  starting  off  at  an  angle  some  hun<lrcd  feet  to  the  east ;  Yesler 
avenue,  passing  east  and  west;  South  Fourth,  branching  out  toward 
the  South  bay,  and  Jefierson,  here  beginning  and  making  uj)  hill  in  a 
parallel  with  James,  its  neighl)or  on  the  north.  A  small  two-story 
wooden  hotel,  the  Villard,  occupies  the  foot  of  .felfcrson  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  old  wooden  court  liousr  is  seen  diagonally  across  on  the 
east  side  of  the  s<[uare.  This  is  a  place  of  advantages  almost  eipial  to 
thos(?  of  Pioneer  Place,  and  when  cleanMl  of  the  nu'an  building  in  the 
center,  and  surrounded  with  substantial  buildings,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  sjjots  in  Seattle. 

Tliird  street  leads  out  of  this  s(|uare  in  a  deep  cut  that  is  of  awk- 
w-ard  ai)pearance,  and  the  buibliiigs  through  to  Januv^  street  are  but 
little  more  than  shanties,  though  occupied  by  busy  shop-ke(»pers.  On 
the  east  side,  bevond  the  row  of  shanties  which  were  erected  at 
the  time  of  the  tire,  stands  the  commanding  mansion  of  H.  L.  Yesler, 
occupying  the  entire  block,  excei)t  the  fringe  of  shanties  on  the  west ;  an 
expensive  and  ornate  work  of  architecture,  with  broken  roof,  and 
tow^er  and  alcove  rooms  in  the  third  storv,  a  line  central  tier  of  outlook- 
ing  rooms  for  the  second  floor,  and  thefirst  floor  surrounded  completely 
with  deep  and  cool  verandas,  supported  by  ornamental  posts  and 
finished  above  with  iron  cresting. 

From  James  street  to  Cherry  street  the  block  is  largely  occupied 
with  residences,  with  a  few  ornamental  trees.  A  number  of  such 
dwellings  have  been  turned  into  stores  when'  business  is  carried  on 
in  a  small  way.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a  wooden  l)lock  of  lodging 
houses,  the  Albion,  the  Melbonrne  and  the  Russell,  the  latter  being 
painted  white  and  four  stories  in  height. 

From  Cherrv  street  to  Columbia  the  west  side  is  variouslv  occu- 
pied,  having  on  the  corner  the  great  four-story  Seattle  block  of  brick 


and  stone,  while  tho  other  hiuldiiigs  are  temporary.  Ou  the  east  side 
there  is  nothing  but  wood,  and  the  Hhorey  bloek  of  three-stories  is  the 
only  fair  piece. 

From  Columbia  atreel  to  Marion  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  occu- 
pied with  three-story  buildings  of  divers  shapett  and  plans.     On  tlie  ] 
east  side,  cornering  on  Third  and  Marion  i«  the  Methodist  Episco[>a! 
dmrch,  of  modified  Gothic  style,  witli  corner  tower  and  spire. 

From  Marion  to  Madison  theru  is  on  the  west  a  row  of  old-faah- 
ioned  cottages,  some  transformed  into  liusiness  stands.  On  the  east 
stands  the  nmgnificent  Chamber  of  Coniniei-ee  building,  in  mansion 
style,  of  two  stories  and  tower,  and  rendered  im()Osing  by  its  situation 
upon  land  rising  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  grade  of  tlie  street.  Oa 
the  same  side,  after  a  cosy  cottage  in  the  midst  ofornamentalti-ee.s,  is  tlia 
First  Presbyterian  church,  a  building  of  considerable  size,  but  witliout 
pretensions  to  arcliiteetund  beauty. 

The  busiuess  of  Thinl  street  Itcneo  to  Pike  street  is  but  immature, 
some  of  tlie  buildings  being  mere  shanties.  There  are,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  wooden  lodging  houses  of  two  and  three  stories 
and  several  very  fine  residences.  The  street  is,  in  fact,  in  a  transition 
stato,  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  way  to  business.  Ou  the  corner  of 
Union  street,  liowever,  is  the  fine  brick,  iron  and  stone  Burlie  building, 
with  corner  bay  windows  and  tower. 

Tliird  tiLiiy  be  ealled  the  street  of  cliurehes,  forbvsides  tliose  alivady 
mentioned,  nmv  idso  be  fnund  the  Plymouth  Congregational,  on  I'ni- 
versity,  now  a  iL'Uiiiui'ary  edilieo,  but  s(Kin  to  lie  replaced  by  a  perma- 
nent stnu-turc  to  co.^  ?(iO,()[K) :  and  on  Pine  stret.!  the  new.  tine  editiee 
of  the  Methodist  Pmlfslanl  ehurclt,  having  one  of  the  handsomest 
auditoriums  in  tlie  city. 

Till'  viirious  divisions  of  llie  t-ity,  as  popularly  known,  are  Bell- 
town,  Nortli  Si'jillle,  (^uecu  Amu-  town,  Lake  Union,  Fremont,  Green 


Lake,  Lake  Wiisliinnf. 
Smitii'sCove  lies  .'^lill 
bay,  beyond  this.  Th 
of  the  jdateau  Itetweei 
isties  of  the    resiik'nce 


Hi,  Sonth  .Scaltlo,  .Sontli  Park  and  West  Seatth'. 
"urllier  out,  to  the  north,  and  IJalhird,  on  Walnion 
!■  main  re.ii<Ienee  puition  is  on  the  swell  and  toj) 
1  the  bay  and  the  hikes.  Tlie  general  eharaeler- 
f  of  .Seattle  are  eoiiifort,  decency  and   elegance. 


rather  than   lavisli  expenditure  or  ambitious  display.     Many  of  the 
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liouses  are  simple,  liomeliko  cottages,  wliile  tasteful  and  luxurious 
mansions  also  abound.  Flats  of  two  and  three  stories  of  ambitious 
design,  are  seen  on  tlie  stret^ts  nearer  tlie  business  section,  but  in  the 
main  the  residences  arc  not  crowded,  but  rather  laid  out  on  a  generous 
scale  of  grounds,  and  contemplate  ample  room  for  lawns.  As  for  lawn 
and  street  ornamentation  the  process  has  not  advanced  to  a  marked 
degree.  One  i)eculiarity  resulting  from  the  naturally  broken  surface, 
is  the  very  deep  cuts  for  the  streets  in  coi*tain  places,  resembling  the 
heaviest  railroad  grading.  On  this  account  ornamentation  has  been 
expensive  and  late.  Few  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  water 
system  has  been  so  inadequately  extended  as  to  make  lawn  work  (juite 
impossible.  On  the  farther  streets  the  city  improvements  and  the 
native  wilderness  of  hillside  and  forest  are  brought  into  violent  con- 
trast, rocks  and  stumps  staring  grimly  at  th(^  delicate  grasses  and 
shrubs,  to  make  room  for  which  they  were  ousted  of  their  original  pos- 
sessions. The  finest  and  most  improved  portion  as  yet,  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  plateau,  comprehended  in  general  from  Pike  street  on  the  north 
to  James  street  on  the  south,  and  from  Seventh  and  Eighth  to  about 
Fifteenth. 

That  part  of  the  city  known  as  Belltown  is  mainly  upon  the  land 
first  taken  as  the  donation  claim  of  W.  X.  l^ell,  and  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  at  the  apex  of  which  is  set  the  splendid  new  Denny 
hotel.  This  portion  of  the  city  comprises  perhaps  ten  streets  along  the 
water  front  and  four  or  five  to  the  east.  The  character  of  its  surface 
is  a  gentle  slope,  forming  something  of  a  basin,  as  perfect  topograph- 
ically as  any  part  of  the  city.  The  outlook  from  any  i)ortion  is  very 
agn^eable,  commanding  views  of  the  bay,  and  the'Olympic  mountains 
beyond.     Front  is  its  business  street,  and  has  some  good  buildings. 

Between  Blanchard  and  Bell  streets  there  are  only  temporary 
buildings  on  each  side,  those  on  the  east  being  used  for  business  below 
and  residence  above. 

Between  Bell  and  Battery  streets  are  the  best  buildings  in  the 
(|uarter.  On  the  west  side  near  the  middle  of  the  block  crowded  with 
temporary  structures  is  the  Leader  building,  a  one-story  brick.  On 
the  east  side  are  the  Bell  buildings  of  granite  and  brick,  two  and  five 
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stories  ri'spectively.  The  Bellevue  hotel  is  on  tiie  cnrner.  It  is  a 
ihrec-story  woodeu  building  of  good  construction. 

On  tlie  north  of  Battery  street  tlie  three-story  Hull  building  occu- 
pies the  I'onu'r  on  the  west,  and  the  North  Seattle  bauk  on  the  east; 
both  are  good  three-story  structures, 

North  St-attle  is  on  tlic  triict  originally  taken  as  the  donation  claim 
of  D.  T.  Uenny.  It  extends  from  the  bay  on  the  west  nearly  to  Lake 
Unitai  on  the  east,  and  is  on  level,  sightly  land,  rising  very  easily  from 
the  small  bluff  at  the  water  to  the  uplands  ou  the  north  and  east.  It 
is  mainly  residential  in  character  at  present,  with  only  such  groceries 
or  markets  as  supply  the  local  demand.  The  i-esidenees  are  of  the 
medium  character  for  the  most  part,  interspersed  with  flats  and  lodg- 
ing houses ;  rarely  in  any  case  a  building  reaching  the  level  of  squalor, 
and  not  in  many  cases  risUig  to  magnificence.  An  exception  to  this 
is  the  mansion  of  D.  T,  Denny — without  a  superior  in  the  city.  But 
for  the  most  part,  solid  comfort,  home-like  cosiness  and  good  taste  pre- 
vail here.  The  streets  run  irregularly  and  hence  involve  many  acute 
angles,  but  the  section  is  well  supplied  with  cable  and  electric  motor 
lines. 

Queen  Anne  town,  on  the  heights  north  of  North  Seattle,  is,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  a  region  of  elegant  and  attractive 
houses.  Other  portions  of  the  city  have  fully  as  tine  single  residences 
but  no  sut'li  uniformity  of  excellence.  Having  un  altitude  sufficient 
to  commund  all  tlie  pro.spect  of  the  bay  and  much  of  Admiralty  inlet 
and  portion.-^  of  the  (Jjympic  mountains,  and  tlie  most  expansive  pros- 
pect of  Mt.  Rainier,  this  district  pos.scsses  remarkalile  natural  advan- 
tages. Added  to  this  is  Ihc  exiiuisite  outline  of  the  higldand,  needing 
only  art  to  bring  it  out  in  its  fulhiess.  On  the  west  it  is  hold  and 
grand,  overlooking  and  almost  overhanging  the  water,  so  that  the 
spectator  looks  down  on  tree  tops  and  on  the  water.  On  the  east  it 
looks  u|ion  the  surface  of  Lake  Union  with  glimpses  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington and  the  Cascade  mountains  in  the  distjmce. 

The  waters  of  Smitli's  Cove,  being  the  northern  extension  of  Elliott 
bay  eat  their  way  tbi-ougli  the  liigjiland,  leaving  on  the  west  the 
southern  prujeetion  of  West  point,  a  picturesque  highland  not  at  pres- 
ent at  all  built  upon.     Tlic  land  at  the  head  of  the  cove  is  low,  and 
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by  a  sort  of  sag  i)asse.s  over  to  Salmon  bay.  Tbe  whole  depression  of 
several  miles  is  laid  off  in  town  lots  and  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  attractive  as  the  i)arts  more  open,  and  commands 
no  extensive  distant  view.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who  know  how  to 
represent  its  attractions,  it  appears  as  a  (piiet  valley  with  cove  and  bay 
of  bluest  waters  laving  sandy  shores — a  region  defended  by  the  hills 
from  the  winds  that  sweej)  the  heights.  It  is,  moreover,  the  path  of 
the  two  or  more  railroads  to  hv  built  from  Si^attle  to  the  north  and  is 
already  that  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  ifc  Eastern.  IltTe  at  Smith's 
Cove  there  are  many  nice  cottages  and  the  shops  of  the  railroad,  and 
near  these  the  power  house  of  the  West  street  electric  motor  line. 
Streets  and  grounds  are  here  laid  oti"  on  the  most  ample  scale,  and  the 
hill  slopes  have  been  to  a  large  extent  cleared  of  their  stumi)S  and 
deadwood.  At  the  hea<l  of  Salmon  bav  is  Hallard,  a  i^rettv  suburban 
town  with  sawmills  and  iron  works  undrr  way.  It  is  a  place  that  has 
sprung  into  existence  within  thr  past  year  an<l,  at  its  j>resent  rate  of 
gro>\i,h,  would  reach  greatness  in  a  short  time. 

All  around  Lake  Union  then*  are  streets  of  more  or  less  densely 
built  cottages,  most  of  them  conit'ortable  and  some  of  them  ambitious. 
There  are  innumerable  swells  and  hill  j)oints  that  offer  situations  of 
rare  beautv  for  residiMices,  and  manv  of  the  most  attractive  have 
already  been  brought  into  reciuisition.  The  great  l)usiness  attraction  of 
the  place  are  the  sawmills,  doing  an  innnense  business  and  having  yards 
covering  many  acres,  si>rea(l  with  the  fragrant  lir  and  cedar  lumber. 
Fremont  is  a  growing  town  on  the  north  arm  of  the  lake,  and  Green 
Lake  is  a  bower  of  beautv  bevond. 

Lake  Washington  is  reached  by  the  Yesler  avenue  and  the  Madi- 
son street  cable  lines.  The  highland  from  the  built  portion  of  the 
city  and  lake  is  partly  reduced  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  wild.  Along 
the  routes  of  the  cable  lines,  however,  there  are  large  improvements. 
But  once  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  reached,  there  api)ear  signs  of 
wonderful  development  and  vast  natural  beauty.  There  is  a  softness 
and  delicacy  of  beach,  grove  and  uphunl  not  seen  on  the  west  side 
along  salt  water.  On  the  farther  shore  across  the  lake,  there  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  lakeside*  villages,  as  Houghton  and  Kirkland,  at 
the  latter  of  which  the  plant  of  the  Gri^at  Western  Iron  and  Steel  com- 
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nyifl  beiii;^  tTocted.    Along  the  ^ore  which  is  shelving  and  pebbly. 

nan  and  orcliards  «pi«)iir  anii,  as  a  forecast  of  wiial  will  be  dono  lo 

3m\y^\  tliPHe  Hhorea  to  yield  the  l)ejuity  and  dolinht  tluit  lies  in  thcni 

ar  beyond  wlmt  tliuy  L>xliibil  of  tlieir  own  will — !is  a  roreglojini  of  the 

foture  of  Lake    Washington — is   Yarniw,  the  residenee  i>f  L.  S.  J. 

^unt. 

liast  Seattle  is  already  n  dolightfulsinburb,  the  beginninf;  of  n  lake 
idbore  city.  Psonth  Seattle  occupies  a  most  romantic  jK)sition  along  the 
■aoutticrii  lieigbt<<,  with  many  heimtifulhumc^,  and  from  the  5ny  shines 
f  out  as  one  of  the  most  himinous  of  the  entii-e  segments  of  the  city's 
South  Park  ia  nearer  tlie  Duwamiah  river,  and  beyond  this 
9  the  mce  track.  Along  the  soutlien.'ttern  mde  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
ftjfroat  extent  of  country — nearly  n  thouBand  acres,  owntnl  by  the  rail- 
1  road  companies,  and  here  will  in  the  fulurf  be  laid  out  railroad  yards 
l&tid  t'.-nninnl  works:  perhaiw  lumU'r  yurds  and  (attle  yards  and  ele- 
■Vfttors  on  the  lino  of  deep  water.  The  upi^T  Duwamish  bay  is  a  weird 
I  sunken  region,  with  nuid  Hats  and  crooked  chumiels  and  tide  lands 
T  half  the  time  submerged  aiui  half  the  time  Imi'e  and  slimy.  It  will 
I  hardly  \>c  an  attractive  place  to  live  upon,  hut  is  well  adapted  to  fill- 
I  ing  in  (uid  use  for  railroad  ynnis  and  round  houses, 

West  Seattle  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ot  these  suburban  places, 
being  on  tlic  hack  of  the  plnlaau  which  tenninates  on  the  l>fly  at  Du- 
wamtsh  head,  and  makes  oH'  to  the  inlet  at  Alki  point.  It  is  elevated 
some  two  huudred  feet  above  the  water,  to  whicli  it  hreaka  ofC  almost 
precipitately  on  all  sides.  Trees,  however,  cling  to  the  slieer  walls, 
provuiitiiitjiiii  Jipi'dirance  of  barrenness,  ami  the  plateau  once  reached 
i.s  lis  level  IIS  II  tield.  This  is  esseiifially  a  water  swimming  iKininsuljl, 
having  a  shoiv  of  the  niosl  delicate  curve,  from  the  head  to  Alki,  and 
from  every  jjoint  loukinj;  dnwn  ii|miii  llie  water,  crossed  and  recros-sed 
at  all  times  by  lahoriiiK  :^tcat.iers.  or  slii|,>  sailing.  It  has  that  which 
is  lackiiij;  t<.  all  else,  the  view  ..I'  tiie  .^uun.I  iii-  and  dnwn,a  certain  infi- 
nite ,<t]-ctcli  and  relief  thill  is  usually  met  mily  at  the  ocean  side.  Its 
view  of  llie  Olyiiipir-  ami  nl'  the  'aseadc  niinintiiius  is  heyonil  any- 
thing; fmnid  elscwlieie,  and,  as  llic  point  (,|- cliief  adraction,  it  looks  full 
upon  Seiittte  ilM'II— Mii-i.a>-in.i;  Seiiltle  in  oflcrini;  a  view  uf  Seattle 
wliicb  tieatlle  cannot  oiler. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

MEN    OF    SEATTLE. 

As  a  fitting  and  even  necessary  part  of  the  present  History  of 
Seattle,  biographical  sketches  of  a  number  of  the  men  prominent  in 
the  founding  and  building  of  the  city  and  in  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affaii's  at  Seattle,  are  given  in  the  succeeding  pages: 

pvENNY,  Arthur  Armstrong.  No  name  is  more  intimately  blended  with  the 
history  of  Puget  Sound  than  that  of  Arthur  Armstrong  Denny,  the  pioneer  and 
founder  of  Seattle.  He  is  one  of  the  few  living  representatives  of  that  small  band  of 
state  builders,  around  whom  clusters  much  that  is  romantic  and  whose  lives  and 
deeds  have  already  begun  to  assume  heroic  aspects  and  in  time  will  be  treasured  as 
a  heritage  and  an  inspiration.  The  measure  of  the  influence  upon  New  England 
civilismtion,  of  the  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims,  has  already  been  seen.  In  the  story  of 
the  settlement  of  their  own  country,  the  children  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  also  will 
have  an  example  both  noble  and  inspiring. 

Among  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  of  Washington, 
none  excelled  in  service,  in  work  and  worth,  the  one  whose  name  heads  this  memoir. 
Coming  to  Puget  Sound  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  he  has  for  forty  years  exerted 
an  influence  which  has  been  broad  and  deep,  and  in  every  way  beneficial.  Preced- 
ing pages  of  this  volume  treat  so  largely  of  the  part  he  has  borne  in  the  progress  of 
affairs  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  present,  that  much  necessary  to  a  separate 
and  distinct  biography  of  his  life  may  be  omitted  here.  That  future  investigators, 
however,  may  have  more  full  details  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  pioneer  annals  of  this  portion  of  the  Union,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing additional  facts  relative  to  his  life,  not  with  purpose  of  lauding  a  man  who  cares 
little  for  praise,  and  is  in  little  need  of  it,  but  with  the  simple  aim  of  doing  justice  to 
one  whose  connection  with  the  city  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted,  has  been  so 
important  and  so  intimate. 

The  progenitors  in  America  of  the  family  to  which  our  subject  belongs  were  David 
and  Margaret  Denny,  his  great  grand  parents,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  before  the  revolution.  Here  their  son  Robert  Denny, 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  the  year  175^1 

Robert  Denny  early  in  life  removed  to  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  where  in  1778, 
he  married  Rachel  Thomas,  and  about  1790  removed  to  and  settled  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky.  Here,  John  Denny,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  bom,  on  May  4,  1793, 
and  on  August  i^j,  1814,  was  married  to  Sarah  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  the  old  town 
of  Bladensburg,  near  Washington  City,  February  3,  1797.  Her  mother's  name  was 
Scott,  and  both  of  her  parents  came  to  America  at  an  early  day. 
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The  gr3.aAfMh.vn  on  t>otli  the  maternal  and  paternal  side  of  our  subject  rendered 
MTnee  in  tbe  tevoIuticNuiy  wot,  sod  Ibe  former  belonged  to  Washington's  commBod 
■t  tbe  ttne  of  Gcacral  Braddock'a  defeat  in  (he  old  French  war. 

John  Deonr  was  a  loldicr  in  the  war  of  Itll'J,  and  belonged  to  Colonel  Richard 
U.  Johason's  icgitnenl  of  Kentucky  volunteer.     He  was  also  an  ensiKu  iu  Captain 
McAfee's  companf^  aud  miE  with  Gciienl  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  tlie  Thames  nhen 
Proctor  me  ilefeslcd  and  tiK  noted  Tccumseh  was  killed.     He  was  a  niembej-  of  the  J 
nUiwi*  le^»l*lurc  in  lH«t  And  IK4I.  with  Uncoln,  Vates.  Baker  and  others,  who  after- 
wards became  famous  ia  tiatiooal  aflrairs.     He  was  originally  a  Whig  in  politics.  Imt  i 
ftfter  the  foniLalion  of  the  Sepublican  party,  he  became  a  zealoiu  member  of  that  J 
orgmaiutioa.  being  its  &rst  candidate  for  governor  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  in  1838.   ' 
Old  Mltleis  of  Oregon  and  Washington  will  remember  him  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  ■  J 
IboroughlT  informeil  man  and  a  great  humorist.    He  died  July  '28,  ll^T.i,  in  hts  eighty   T 
third  vear.    Uis  wife  died  on  March  i\  1S41,  in  her  forly-linh  year.    "  For  her."  tayt 
her  Kin,  "  1  had  the  greatest  reverence  :  and  as  I  now  look  back  and  contemplate  bel 
character,  K  seems  to  me  that  she  was  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  tc 
be  in  this  world." 

About  tbe  year  ISIG,  John  Deuny  removed  with  his  wife  from  Kentucky  to  Wash- 
ington county,  Indiana,  and  settled  near  Salem,  where  their  son  Arthnr  was  bom  on   | 
Jnne  3).  l>KSt.     One  year  later  the  family  removed  to  Putnam  county,  six  miles  i 
of  Greencastle,  where  they  lemained  about  twelve  years  and  then  located  in  Knox  | 
county,  Illinois. 

Speaking  of  his  boyhood  days,  Mr.  I>enuy  has  said:  "My  education  began  in  the    1 
log  school  house,  so  familiar  to  tlie  early  settlers  in  the  old  west.     Tbe  teachers  were   j 
paid  by  subscription,  so  much  per  pupil,  and  the  schools  rarely  lasted  more  than  half  4 
a  year   and   oflen    not  more  tlian   three   months.     .Amonj;  tlie  earlitsl  of  mv  recol- 
lections is  one  of  my  father  hewing  out  a  farm  in  the  beech  woods  of  Indiana  ;  and  I 
well  remember  that  the  first  school  I  attended  was  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
my  liome.     When   I   became  older  it  was  otten   necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  home 
duties  one  half  of  the  day  and   then  go  to  school,   a   mile   distant ;    but   by   close 
application  1  was  able  to  keep  up  with  my  class.     My  opportunities,  to  some  extent 
improved  as  time   advanced,  bul  I   never  got  beyond  the  boarding  school  and  semi- 
uary.     I  spent  my  vacations  with   an  older  brother  at  carpenter  and  joiner  work,  to 
obtain  the  means  to  pay  my  expenses  during  term  lime."     Young  Denny,  however. 
made  the  Hiost  of  his  early  educational  advantages  and  not  only  acquired  an  excellent 
common  school  education,  but  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  surveying,  which  be 
practiced  as  his  profession  during  his  early  manhood. 

Mr.  Denny  was  married  on  November  2.td,  184H,  to  Mary  Ann  Boren,  who  has 
ever  since  shared  her  husband's  fortunes,  and  "to  whom,"  says  Mr.  Denny,  "I  am 
very  birfjuly  indebted  fur  any  success  which  1  may  have  achieved  in  life.  She  has 
been  kind  and  indulgent  to  iill  my  fauUs,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  in  the 
long  voviige  we  liiivc  made  together,  she  has  always  l)een,  without  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  dictate,  a  safe  and  prudent  adviser." 

I'or  eight  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Denny  was  county  surveyor  of  Kno.v 
couiily,  Illiiuiis,  a  pohitiim  lie  resigned  to  conie  to  the  Pacific  coast  On  April  UHli, 
IN-'.I.  he  starte<l  with  his  family  across  the  plains,  reaclling  the  Dalles  August  lUh; 
arrived  in  Portland  August  ^1;  November  .jth  saileil  for  I'uget  Sound  on  tlic  schooner 
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Exacts  and  on  November  18tli,  iHol,  landed  on  Elliott  Hay.  The  experience  of  the 
first  few  days  of  the  little  party  which  accompanied  Mr.  Denmy,  af^er  landing  on  the 
site,  afterwards  named  Alki  point,  has  been  so  minutely  told  in  preceding  pages  as  to 
be  omitted  here.  Still.  Mr.  Denny*s  description  of  the  feelings  which  possessed  him 
on  the  memorable  day  he  landed  in  the  wilderness  is  so  vivid  and  gives  such  a  pen 
picture  of  the  dismal  outlook  at  the  time  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  inserting  it 
in  this  connection.  "We  were  landed,"  says  Mr.  Denny,  "in  the  ship's  boat  when 
the  tide  was  well  out,  and  while  the  men  of  the  party  were  all  actively  engaged  in 
removing  our  goods  to  a  point  above  high  tide,  the  women  and  children  had  crawled 
into  the  brush,  made  a  fire  and  spread  a  cloth  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain.  When 
the  goods  were  secured  I  went  to  look  after  the  women,  an<l  found  on  my  approach 
that  their  faces  were  concealed.  On  a  closer  inspection  I  found  that  they  were  in 
tears,  having  already  discovered  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  But  I  did  not  for  some 
time  discover  that  I  had  gone  a  step  too  far;  in  fact  it  was  not  until  I  became  aware 
that  my  wife  and  helpless  children  were  exposed  to  the  murderous  attacks  of  hostile 
savages  that  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  made  a  desperate  venture.  My  motto  in 
life  was  never  to  go  backward,  and,  in  fact,  if  I  had  wished  to  retrace  my  steps,  it  was 
about  as  nearly  impossible  to  do  so  as  if  I  had  taken  up  the  bridge  behind  nie.  I  had 
brought  my  family  from  a  good  home,  suirounded  by  comforts  and  luxuries,  and 
landed  them  in  a  wilderness;  and  I  do  not  now  think  it  was  at  all  strange  that  a 
woman  who  had  without  complaint  endured  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  trip 
across  the  great  plains  should  be  found  shedding  tears  when  contemplating  the  hard 
prospects  then  so  plainly  in  view.  Now,  in  looking  back  to  the  experiences  of  those 
times,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  boasting  to  say  that  it  reciuired  quite  an  amount 
of  energy  and  some  little  courage  to  contend  with  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  we  had  to  meet." 

The  days  which  followed  the  landing  of  this  little  band  of  resolute  men,  brave 
and  patient  wives  and  mothers,  were  busy  ones,  and  in  the  work  of  building  homes 
and  providing  means  of  sustenance,  they  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  future.  The 
trials,  privations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  period  spent  at  Alki  Point,  have  already 
been  recorded.  The  later  task  of  forming  a  new  settlement  on  Elliott  bay  led  by  Mr. 
Denny,  with  its  many  interesting  incidents,  has  also  been  described.  It  remains  to 
speak  more  specially  of  the  salient  points  of  interest  in  Mr.  Denny's  life  not  before 
mentioned,  or  but  slightly  touched  upon. 

About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Denny  colony,  there  were  a  number  of  other 
points  upon  the  Sound  which  were  occupied  and  settled.  The  year  18o2  was  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  a  largely  increased  population  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  From  the  summer  of  1851  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon  had  been  agitated.  During  the  fall  of  that  year  meetings  had  been  held  and 
the  matter  discussed.  This  led  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be 
selected  by  the  towns,  communities  or  counties  in  Oregon  territory  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Columbia  to  be  held  in  Monticello,  in  Cowlitz  county,  on  the  2.5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852.  Of  this  convention  Arthur  \.  Denny  was  a  prominent  and  influential  del- 
egate, and  from  it  emanated  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  praying 
that  so  much  of  Oregon  territory'  as  lay  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  be  set  off  as  a 
separate  territory,  to  be  called  Columbia  Territory.  The  Oregon  legislature  subse- 
quently adopted  a  similar  memorial,  and  the  division  was  Anally  secured  by  an  act  of 


Coo^eas  which  became  s  law  liy  the  approval  of  I'resideiU  Mlllani  Villiiiore.  Marcb    ' 
2,  ISW,  the  new  terrilorj',  however,  receiviax  the  appropriate  nauie  uf  Wasbiugton. 

Mr.  Denny  served  as  connniasioner  of  Thurston  county,  Oregon,  when  Uiat  county 
covered  all  of  the  territory  north  of  Lewis  county,  and  latei  when  Pierce.  King, 
Island  anil  JefFereon  counties  were  formed  by  the  Orejjon  legislature,  he  whs  appointed 
coniniissioner  of  Kiug  county.  In  1N5.1  he  wa»  appointed  the  ArBt  postmaster  of 
Seattle  and  received  the  first  I'nited  States  mall,  which  arrived  August  27,  lliVl.  On 
the  organisation  of  Wo&bingtoD  Territory  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  House 
of  Representatives,  and  continued  a  menilter  of  the  house  or  of  the  council  for  niae 
consecutive  sessions,  being  speaker  of  the  house  during  the  third  session.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  distinguished  himself  as  a  worlciug  uiemlier,  although  he  frequently  made 
speeches  which  were  listened  to  with  marked  altentiou.  There  were  many  measures, 
memorials  and  acts  introduced  by  him,  and  he  did  much  toward  moulding  the  early 
policy  of  the  territory.  He  was  serving  in  the  legislative  assembly  when  tlie  attack 
was  made  upon  Seattle  during  the  Indian  war  of  IK.Vv-^^d,  and  immediately  upon  bis 
return  to  the  town  enrolled  himself  in  a  volunteer  company,  and  for  six  months  wu  ; 
in  active  service  as  fit-l  lieutenant  in  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  of  which  com- 
pany Chief  Justice  Lander  was  captain. 

In  1861  Mr,  Denny  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln— an  early  as-iociatc  and 
warm  iriendofhis  fallier — as  registrar  of  the   ruiu-d  States  land  office  at  Olympla, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  eminent  ability  and  to  the  hearty  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  territory'.    In  l8'>-'>,  about  the  time  his  commission  would  ha^T    ' 
expired,  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  of  the  territory  delegate  to  the  Thiity-uinth   ■ 
Congress.     In    Mr.  Denny  tile  young  terntory  had   at   Washington   a  representative    , 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  people  he  represeuteil  and  able  lo  pre-    < 
sent  their  interests  strongly  and  ably.     In  this  position,  as  in  every  public  station  to 
which  he  was  called  by  tlie  people,  he  discharged  every  duty  faillifully  and  with  con- 
ceded ability. 

Mr.  Denny's  business  career  in  Seattle  liegan  with  the  very  earliest  period  in  the 
city's  history.  Piles  and  timber  were  the  only  dependence  for  support  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  these  were  shipped  in  the  ves.«cls  which  came  to  the  Sound.  These  vessels 
all  carrietl  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  from  them  the  settlers  obtained  their 
supplies.  The  captains  sold  from  the  vessels  while  taking  in  cargo,  and  on  leaving 
would  turn  over  the  remainder  of  their  merchandise  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Denny  on  com- 
mission. The  following  incident  which  occurred  very  early  in  Mr.  Denny's  business 
experience  at  Seattle  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  a  high  plane  of  action 
which  has  ever  characteri/ed  every  business  transaction  of  his  life.  .Mways  a  strong 
advocate  of  temperance,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  he  has  ever  looked  upon 
with  repugnance  and  never  would  he  consent  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  traffic. 
At  one  time  the  captain  of  a  vessel  with  whom  he  usually  dealt,  and  who  knew  Mr. 
Denny's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  .spirits,  sent  a  cargo  of  goods  to  Seattle  in 
charge  of  a  young  man.  In  the  cargo  was  a  lil)eral  supply  of  whisky,  which  the 
yonug  man  had  been  instructed  to  lake  to  Mr.  Denny,  and,  if  he  would  not  dispose 
of  it,  to  turn  it  over  to  another  man  at  Alki  point,  who  was  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Denny 
refused  to  accept  the  litiuor  and  told  the  agent  to  take  it  to  .Alki.  But  the  trader  at 
Alki  had  a  full  stock  ol  his  own  and  also  refused  to  take  the  stuff.  The  agent  then 
threatened  to  throw  the  whisky  overboard  if  Mr,  Denny  did  not  take  it  off  his  hands. 
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Mr.  Denny  finally  consente<l  to  store  the  goods  until  the  owner  came,  and  it  was 
accordingly  brought  ashore  and  placed  in  safe  corners  about  his  cabin.  Speaking  of 
the  incident  Mr.  Denny  naively  says:  "It  was  a  hard  kind  of  goods  to  hold  on  to  in 
those  days,  but  there  was  never  a  drop  of  it  escaped  until  the  owner  came  and 
remove*!  it  to  Steilacoom."  A  large  profit  could  have  been  realized  from  its  sale  at 
this  time  and  Mr.  Denny  was  a  very  small  capitalist  in  those  day.s,  but  then,  as 
throughout  his  entire  career,  he  never  engaged  in  any  business  which  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  his  fellow  men  or  his  conscience  did  not  approve.  This  high  standard  of  integ- 
rity has  characterized  every  business  action  throughout  his  career,  and  not  a  dollar 
of  the  large  fortune  he  now  possesses  was  ever  made  by  any  method  which  involved 
even  the  slightest  variance  from  the  most  honorable  course. 

Mr.  Denny  continued  in  the  commission  business  until  the  fall  of  1854,  when  he 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  Dexter  Hortou  and  David  Phillips  in  a  general  mer- 
chandise business  under  the  finn  name  of  A.  A.  Denny  &  Co.  Their  combined  capi- 
tal was  very  limited,  but  they  did  for  the  time,  in  a  small  one-story  frame  building  on 
the  corner  of  Commercial  and  Washington  streets,  afterward  occupied  by  the  bank  of 
Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  the  leading  business  of  the  town.  The  firm  was  di.ssolved  during 
the  Indian  war,  and  Mr.  Denny  was  engaged  in  the  public  service  for  several  years 
thereafter  as  previously  stated.  Upon  his  return  to  the  territory  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  delegate  to  Congress,  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs. 

In  1870  his  old  friends  and  business  partners,  Davi<l  Phillips  and  Dexter  Horton, 
founded  the  bank  of  Phillips,  Horton  &  Co.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  which 
occurred  in  March.  1872,  Mr.  Horton,  although  alone  in  business,  adopted  the  firm 
name  of  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  ^Ir.  Denny  entered  the  bank  at  this  time  as  executor 
of  the  Phillips  estate  and  after  closing  the  affairs  of  his  decease<l  friend,  took  a  half 
interest  in  the  bank  under  the  existing  firm  name,  which  Mr.  Horton  offered  to 
change  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Denny  not  desiring  to  make  a  change,  it  was  not  done. 
With  this  bank,  which  has  long  been  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Denny  has  ever  since  been  connected.  It  is  now  an  incorporated  bank,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president. 

In  1888  Mr.  Denny  published  a  small  volume  entitled  "Pioneer  Days  on  Puget 
Sound,"  in  which  he  gives  brieflv  a  summary  of  the  incidents  illustrating  his  removal 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  his  recollections  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  Sound,  from 
which  liberal  quotations  have  been  made  in  this  volume.  It  is  valuable  for  the  exact 
information  it  contains,  but  with  characteristic  modesty,  however,  he  spoke  of  others, 
not  of  himself,  and  in  this  respect  it  fails  to  l>e  what  it  could  have  been — the  autobi- 
ography of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Washington  territory  pioneers. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  Seattle  as  told  in 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume,  can  fail  to  feel  a  deep  veneration  for  this  now  gray- 
haired  and  venerable  pioneer,  who  here  first  hewed  out  a  home  in  the  forest.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  he  has  l)een  identified  with  its  fortunes  and  interests,  and  his 
activity  and  public  spirit  have  been  felt  in  every  movement  which  has  contributed  to 
its  general  prosperity.  While  great  wealth  has  coine  to  him  through  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city,  this  has  been  largely  enhanced  !)y  his  business  methods,  his  close 
application  and  his  conservative  tendencies.  But  if  he  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
regard  he  has  been  equally  liberal  in  his  charities.  He  donated  a  large  portion  of  the 
necessary  land  on  which  to  build  the  Washington  university,  and  his  public  spirit 
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I  Bade  powjblc  t1i«  crvctioB  of  a  magniliccnl  botel,  nmt  nrsriy  cotnplelcd,  which 
in  bis  name.  These  are  but  two  instances  in  a  long  list  of  public  bcne^>ctioll^ 
licb  haveshoirii  his  de«p  inlcre«l  an'l  toverorlliecity  of  wliicb  he  ta  so  often  aficc- 
>liately  tenned  the  "  falher." 

Mr.  Denny  U  not  now  nrt-ivcly  engaged  in  business  aud  is  enjoviug  a  well-earned 
epose  after  a  most  active  and  eventful  caieer.     In  reviewing  tbe  incidental  of  his  life 
le  bas  receutly  &aid:     "M_v  wock  is  practically  over.     If  it  has  t>cen  done  in  a  W4)-  t» 
entitle  me  to  any  credit.  I  do  iiol   fcrl  that  K  becomes  me  to  ctnim  it.     Sbould  the 
Inverse  be  true,  lien  1  trust  that  the  tustille  of  cbarity  may  protect  me  from  the  too 
batsli  judgment  and  criiicifin  of  tb<He  now  on  the  active  list;  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
milted  III  pass  into  a  peacefnl  obscurity,  with  the  hope  thnt  Uieir  efforts  may  be  moie 
'  mcccssful  Ihaa  mine."     Thas  modestly  does  the  founder  of  au  already  great  and 
,   prosperous  city,  and  one  whose  fame  and  good  works  are  the  property,  not  only  of  the 
I   city  but  of  the  slate  of  Washington,  refer  to  his  peisonil  career  which  in  every  way 
has  been  laudable  and  worthy  of  emulation.     His  life,  public  and  private,  has  been 
pure  and  above  the  lirsl   breath  of  reproach,  white  his   name  has  ever  been  the 
synonym  of  business  integrity.     His  wife,  with  whom  he  has  taken  every  step  in  har- 
mony for  nearly  half  a  century,  is  still  his  companion.     Foursoiia  and  two  daughters 
e  been  bom  to  them,  all  of  whom  reside  in  the  cily  which  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  manly  viKues  of  strength,  enterprise  and  coniage  of  their  father  and  the 
inly  graces  of  devotion  and  fortitude  of  tlieir  molhcr. 
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\/i\N  ASSELT.  Hkxrv,  the  only  living  representative  of  the  first  settlers  in  King 
'  county,  was  born  in  Holland.  April  11.  IHOT,  In  1847  he  emigrated  to  tlie  United 
States,  being  tbe  first  person  living  in  the  locality  of  his  old  coiintry  home  to  come 
I  to  this  country.  Prior  lo  leaving  botiie  he  promised  to  travel  from  one  end  of  tbe 
United  States  to  tlte  other  and  write  lu  his  people  and  friends  the  results  of  liii, 
observations.  Prom  Castle  Garden  he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  in  that  state  remained 
nine  iiKiiiihs,  iinil  (hen  came  west  to  St.  I.ouls  .\fter  a  stop  there  of  five  months  he 
wcTit  lo  loMs  anil  worked  there  in  a  sawmill  for  ten  montlis,  and  then  joutneyed  on 
to  Illinois,  living  in  that  state  until  ISo",  whtu  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  mode  one  of  a 
party  of  eight  who,  with  tivti  ox  teams  .i^  :i  innUvc  po\KT,  siartiil  ncrns*  the  plains  lo 
Oregon.  The  pitrty  consislcd  of  Janice  .S«,nfc.t.l.  Dr.  T.  T.  Wrinbt.  Jfliii  aud  James 
Thornton.  Humphrey  Long,  Jacob  Wagner  anil  Charles  Henricks.  They  met  with 
many  experiences  and  hardships  inciilent  to  such  a  trip,  but  arrived  in  safety  at 
Clackamas  river,  near  Oregon  City.  .'September  :.'l,  ]>0»l.  Tliey  crossed  the  Willam- 
ette and  went  up  to  the  Tisalalin,  where  they  worked  at  making  shingles  until  spring. 
The  gi.lil  cxcitt-nicnt  was  then  at  ila  height  and  they  «ent  to  the  gold  fields  of  north- 
ern California,  In  five  and  a  half  weeks  they  divided  up  their  accnniulatiou  of  gold 
dust,  and  it  wa»  found  that  each  was  the  possessor  of  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  precious  metal.  I-ive  of  Ihe  party,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Van  .\ssell,  then 
relnrneil  t<.  Ihc  Willainttlt  valley  in  Juue,  1S.->I.  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with 
1..  M.  Collins,  who  IieiiI  a  land  claim  on  the  NiM|uaIly  river  near  I'uget  Sound.  With 
Collins  at  tills  linu-  wcrt  Hill  Harmon  :iiid  Jacob  and  Samuel  Maple.  Collins  so 
t-nthiisi.isik-ally  discribtd   Ihf   :iilv.iiitiigcs  of  the  Sound  region  as  to  persuade  Van 
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Asselt.  Thornton  and  Henricks  to  go  with  him  to  the  Sound.  On  the  way  Van  Asselt 
accidentally  shot  himself  and  was  obliged  tci  remain  at  St.  Helens  for  a  month,  while 
the  others  proceeded  on  the  journey,  but  rejoined  them  at  Nisqually.  From  this 
point  Van  Asselt  made  excursions  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  every  direction,  thor- 
oughly exploring  the  section  embraced  in  Thurston  an<l  Pierce  counties.  But  he 
could  find  no  place  that  suited  him  for  establishing  <'i  home.  He  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  to  the  Willamette  valley,  when  Collins  proposed  to  take  him  to  a 
place  some  forty  miles  down  the  Sound,  where,  he  said,  there  was  some  fine  farming 
land,  such  as  he  thought  would  please  him.  Van  Asselt  and  Samuel  and  Jacob  Maple 
thereupon  agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  on  September  12,  ls.')l,  they  started  on  the 
joume>-,  and  two  days  later  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Duwaniish  river,  proceed- 
ing up  that  stream  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Hlack  rivers.  Here  they 
all  selected  claims,  the  one  taken  up  by  Van  AsscH  still  remaining  in  his  possession. 
At  this  time  the  site  now  occupied  by  Seattle  was  inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  and 
there  was  not  a  white  settler  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  King  county. 

After  considerable  difficulty  the  parties  named  transported  their  stock  and  house- 
hold goods  to  their  new  homes.  The  locations  already  made  were  followed  soon 
after  by  those  of  the  Dennys,  Terrys  and  others  at  Alki  point  and  within  nine  weeks 
after  the  first  claim  stakes  were  in  the  ground  there  were  nine  houses  between  Alki 
point  and  the  claim  of  Mr.  Van  Asselt. 

The  hardships  and  privations  endured  by  those  pioneers  were  many,  while  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  the  treachery  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  sur- 
rounded them  on  all  sides.  Altercations  with  the  latter  frc(|uently  happened  because 
of  their  thieving  propensities,  but  no  serious  trouble  ensued  until  October  liK,  1855, 
when  the  famous  White  river  massacre  occurred.  An  account  of  this  murderous 
attftck  has  been  given  in  preceding  pages.  The  people  in  terror  left  their  farms 
and  fled  to  Seattle.  In  twelve  hours  after  the  massacre  the  only  white  persons  in 
King  county  outside  of  Seattle  were  Mr.  Van  Asselt,  Sam  Maple  and  Dr.  Grow  and 
his  brother.  They  remained  on  their  places  till  the  morning  of  the  2JKh,  but 
slept  in  the  woods  for  safety  and  left  at  daylight  for  Seattle.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Indians  burned  their  houses,  barns  and  fences,  stole  their  horses  and  drove  off  their 
stock.  Not  a  building  of  any  description  was  left  standing  from  the  head  of  the 
White  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish. 

The  Indian  war  upon  the  Sound  which  followed  this  memorable  massacre  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  in  this  volume,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  directed. 
Throughout  this  period  Mr,  Van  Asselt  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  protection 
of  the  settlers.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1857  that  peace  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  make  it  safe  for  the  Duwamish  and  White  river  settlers  to  return  to  their 
claims  Van  Asselt  was  among  the  first  to  return,  and  he  found  plenty  to  do.  His 
house  and  bams  had  to  be  rebuilt,  his  fences  renewed,  and  in  fact  it  was  almost  like 
beginning  anew.  When  he  had  erected  temporary  quarters  for  his  family  he  left  for 
the  Willamette  valley,  and  there  worked  for  several  months,  and  with  the  funds  thus 
derived  he  restored  his  ranch.  He  remained  upon  his  claim,  engaged  in  farming 
until  1882,  when  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  Hood  river  valley  between  the  Dalles 
and  Portland.  Here  he  resided  with  his  family  until  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1888 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Seattle. 


Mr,  Van  Asselt  was  married  in  186'2  to  Miss  Jane  Msple,  daugbterof  Jacob  Maple  "I 
and  sister  of  Samuel  llaple.  Tliej  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  j 
a  BOD  and  two  daaghtera.  Through  bis  energy  in  the  pikst  Mr.  Van  Asselt  has  acquired  I 
means  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  active  work  and  to  surround  him^^elf  1 
with  every  comforL  In  aildilion  Co  the  distinction  of  being  a  pioneer  anil  stjile  j 
builder,  he  is  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  nnsiiUied  reputation. 


DRLIft  Wii,i,iAM  N.,  one  of  the  foandera  of  Seattle,  was  born  in  St.  Clair  countr^l 
Illiuois,  on  March  tl,  1817.  His  early  life  nos  speut  on  a  farm,  where  he  became  i 
acquainted  with  toil  and  acquired  the  rugged  physical  training  so  essential  to  pioneer 
life.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-four,  he  left  what  civilization 
Illinois  afforded  at  that  early  date  and  started  to  cross  the  great  inland  desert  with 
his  emigrant  wagon  and  ox  team.  After  brai-ing  the  hardships  of  travel  and  dangerm 
from  the  ever  walclifu!  Indian  foe,  be  arrived  with  his  family  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ' 
on  the  Columbia  river.  Here  he  fell  in  with  other  emigrants,  whose  names  hare  , 
become  part  and  parcel  of  tin-  history  of  Seattle,  and  with  them  came  for  the  6r«t 
time  to  tile  shores  of  Elliott  bay.  The  ox  teams  were  left  to  winter  in  the  Columbia 
rivifr  valley,  and  the  little  band  of  emigrants  came  and  iiitched  their  tents  oa  what  it 
known  as  Alki  point.  How  the  time  was  passed  there  and  what  tbcse  pioneers  did 
for  the  first  few  months  after  tbeir  anival,  has  been  told  in  preceding  pages.  In  the 
following  spring  Mr.  Bell  with  the  Dennys,  and  C.  D.  Boren  took  up  claims  on  i 
this  side  of  the  bay.  Belltowu  marks  the  site  of  the  claim  selected  by  Mr.  BcIL 
Wilh  his  bardy  iisi^ociates  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what  we  have  to-day.  Hn-  i 
foiemost  city  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  life  of  these  early  state  builders  n 
not  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Bell,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  found  it  impossible  tn  the  heavily 
timbered  region  of  the  Sound  country  to  pursue  his  calling  with  any  immediate  return 
for  his  labor.  Me  was  therefore  forced  to  do  iis  the  others  did,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  anything  that  would  afford  a  livelihood.  For  a  time  be  was  engaged  with  the 
other  e.irly  settlers  in  getting  out  and  shipping  to  Sau  Fraiiciico  lumber  and  piles. 
Durinj,'  the  Indian  war  of  1S.V)  and  IK-ill,  he  remained  in  Seattle  until  after  the  attack 
upon  the  town,  when  his  house  was  burned  by  the  Indians.  He  then  ren'ioved  «-itIi 
bis  family  to  California  and  remained  for  some  time.  Here  bis  wife  died.  She  was 
a  most  estimable  woman  who  had  patiently  liorue  the  trials  and  privations  of  the  first 
few  years  of  pioneer  life  on  Klliott  bay,  and  whose  memory  is  fondly  cherished  by  all 
of  her  conipiinions  of  that  early  day  who  still  survive. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Dell  returned  to  Seattle  and  csntiuueii  to 
reside  upon  and  improve  the  spot  he  had  selected  as  a  home.  Years  afterward,  in 
IKT'J,  when  the  wild  life  around  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea  began  to  grow  tame 
under  the  influence  of  increasing'  civili/.iitiou  Mr.  Hell  went  on  a  visit  to  the  lan.l  of 
his  birth,  and  r.inie  back  after  a  few  months,  having  married  Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Gamble, 
a  lister  ofhis  first  wife,  who  still  survives  her  husband. 

When  Seattle  began  to  grow  ami  expand  under  the  stimulous  of  imminratioo. 
Mr.  Hell  fouiKl  bis. lonatiou  laud  claim  becoming  year  by  year  more  valuable,  anil 
during  llie  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  platting  and  disposing  of  his 
projieily  in  town  bits.     His  most  noteworthy  accomplishment   was  the  ere 
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1883  of  what  is  known  as  Bell's  hotel,  a  large  building  at  that  time  very  much  in 
advance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Bell  died  September  6,  1887.  He  was  a  man  of  very  retiring  disposition, 
honest  and  honorable  in  every  relation  in  life  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  name  will  always  be  closely  associated  with  the  founding  of  Seattle,  in 
which  he  bore  an  important  part  long  before  this  portion  of  Puget  Sound  had  become 
embellished  with  twery  blessing  of  civilization.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary 
life,  of  a  naturally  confiding  and  kindly  disposition  and  a  loving  and  tender  husband 
and  father. 

Five  children  were  the  issue  of  Mr.  Bell's  first  marriage,  four  daughters  and  one 
son,  of  whom  but  two  daughters  survive,  Olive  J.,  the  widow  of  Joseph  A.  Stewart, 
now  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mary  V.,  wife  of  George  H  Hall  of  Seattle.  His 
only  son,  Austin  A.  Bell,  died  about  three  years  ago. 


VESLRR,  Henry  L.,  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  infant  days  and  stal- 
wart manhood  of  our  city.  Preceding  pages  of  this  volume  treat  so  largely  of  the 
part  borne  by  him  in  the  progress  of  important  events  in  Seattle's  early  history,  that 
much  necessary  to  a  complete  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  omitted  here.  For  a  more 
complete  biography  of  this  prominent  pioneer,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  history  of  the  city  as  told  throughout  this  work. 

Mr.  Yesler  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  in  1810.  His  early 
years  were  ones  of  toil.  His  school  days  were  spent  in  a  log  cabin  where  he  obtained 
a  rudimentary  English  education,  but  the  advantages  he  there  enjoyed  were  supple- 
mented later  on  by  severe  study  during  the  time  which  he  had  to  spare  while  acquir- 
ing the  trade  of  carpenter  and  millwright.  In  18;^()  he  removed  to  Massillon,  Ohio, 
where  for  nineteen  years  he  was  engage<l  in  the  sawmill  business.  In  1851  he  came 
to  Oregon  and  for  a  short  time  worked  at  his  trade  in  Portland.  Desiring  some 
employment  more  in  the  nature  of  a  business  of  his  own  he  went  to  California,  and 
for  a  brief  period  operated  a  mine  at  Marysville.  Still  feeling  himself  capable  of 
greater  things  and  having  a  penchant  for  the  sea  coast,  he  sought  a  place  where  he 
might  utilize  his  experience  in  the  sawmill  business.  With  this  end  in  view  he  sought 
for  a  site  on  tide  water,  with  a  world  of  timber  to  draw  upon  and  with  the  world  for 
his  market.  At  this  point  in  his  career  he  became  acquainted  with  a  sea  captain  who 
had  been  trading  on  Puget  Sound,  and  from  him  he  acquired  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  harbors  on  the  Sound  and  the  wealth  of  timber  that  lay  adjacent  to  its 
waters.  Yesler  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  great  future  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Puget 
Sound,  so  he  took  ship  and  started  for  the  Sound,  arriving  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Seattle  in  the  fall  of  1852.  At  this  time  there  were  only  a  few  cabins  located 
in  the  woods  close  to  the  shore  and  the  few  settlers,  although  they  had  selected  their 
claims,  had  not  filed  them  in  the  land  office,  which  at  this  time  was  at  Oregon  City. 
Upon  Yesler  informing  them  of  his  determination  to  start  a  sawmill,  they  readjusted 
their  claims  so  as  to  allow  him  to  take  up  a  claim  adjoining  the  shore,  upon  which  at 
the  present  time  is  located  the  main  business  and  residence  portion  of  Seattle.  In 
the  beginning  of  1853  his  modest  steam  sawmill  was  put  in  operation.     It  was  the 
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first  built  on  Puget  Sounil  and  its  locniion  at  Seattle  at  once  ({avc  that  place  an  impor- 
tant position  Btiiong  the  tiny  settlements  which  had  been  made  here  and  there  upon 
the  edge  of  the  unexplored  forests  which  stretched  away  in  every  direction  from  the 
waters  of  the  Sound.  Id  the  early  days  of  this  mill  the  ouly  available  laborers  were 
Indians,  whom  Mr.  Vesler  employed  in  large  ntim1>ers  treating  them  so  honestlr  and 
kindly  that  in  the  difficulties  of  IHoU  and  1^511.  be  was  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  territory.  Near  the  end  of  tile  war.  at  the  retjuest  of  Governor  Stei-ens, 
he  iiiHde  a  hazardous  trip  to  tlie  hoslilea  to  propose  terms  for  agreement.  Aftw 
carrying  the  replies  of  the  chiefs  to  the  governor,  he  went  a  second  time  to  the  hos- 
tile Citmp  accompanied  by  only  two  friendly  Indians,  atid  brought  back  with  him  one 
hundred  of  the  ludions  lately  upon  the  warpath,  delivering  tliem  at  the  execnlive 
mansion.  Upon  another  occasion  he  saved  the  settlement  from  massacre  by  timely 
warning  sent  to  the  naval  anthorities. 

When  the  territory  was  organized  Mr.  Vealer  was  made  auditor  and  held  th« 
office  several  terms.  He  has  been  commissioner  of  King  county  seveial  times  and 
twice  mayor  of  Seattle  During  his  Isat  term  as  mayor  in  1884!  occurred  the  Chinese 
riot,  and,  altboujfh  not  a  friend  of  foreign  labor,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  suppress 
mob  violence.  Mr.  Yesler  was  originally  a  Democrat  in  political  faith,  but  since 
the  great  civil  war  has  been  allied  with  the  Republicans.  He  i>  not,  however,  an 
int«nse  partisan  and  never  had  any  desire  for  political  distinction.  The  positions  he 
Eios  been  called  upon  to  fill  have  been  ia  the  line  of  duties  such  as  a  citizen  deeply 
interested  in  the  public  welfare  could  not  refuse  to  accept. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  those  only  acquainted  with  the  great  and  flourishing 
of  Seattle  of  today  to  realii^e  the  important  part  the  i-awmill  of  Henry  Vcsler  played 
in  the  primitive  days.     For  years  it  was  almost  the  sole  industry  of  the  pli 
through  it  may  be  traced  the  primary  cause  which   determined  Ihi 
Seattle,     It  was  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  what  has  grown  to  be  a  giant  industry 
which  now  exists  as  a  notable  part  of  the  world's  commerce. 

While  of  lati-  years  Mr.  Yesler  has  been  laq^cly  interested  iu  building  anil  real 
estate  o^ierations  he  continued  to  conduct  his  sawmill  at  Seattle  until  shortly  1)efo[e 
the  great  fire  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  business  on  Lake  Wasutngtou.  at  a 
place  named  Yesler.  With  the  great  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Sound  which  these 
latter  years  have  witnessed,  Mr.  Yesler's  towiisile  property  has  incrcaseil  to  a  value 
l)eyond  his  fondest  dreams.  Much  of  it  he  has  sold,  but  he  still  retains  a  large  part 
of  his  original  claim,  most  of  which  is  iu  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  licaviost  losers  by  the  great  fire  of  June  '1th,  ISSil,  but  with  that  matchless  energy 
wbidi  cbaracterii^ed  the  citizens  of  Seattle  after  that  catastrophy,  as  soon  as  the 
smouldering  emlierri  of  his  destroyed  property  would  permit  he  began  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  recently  completed  the 
Pioneer  building  du  Pioneer  Place,  which  would  be  considered  a  magnificent  slruc- 
ountry.  Upon  opposite  corners  of  thosinie 
instruction  two  other  buildings  which  iu  architectural 
ivill  e(|u:il  the  Pioneer  building. 

c  life  he  hiis  k-.l  Mr.  Yetler  is  still  an  a^'gre^sive  force 
is  but  liltli.-  bent  bv  Iiis  figbty  years  of  life  in  «liicb 
severe  physical  and  mental  toil,  lie  belongs  to  lliat 
y  uieu  of  action,  whose  nerves  are  not  far  from  tlicir 
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brains,  and  with  whom  there  is  no  appreciable  period  l)etween  impression  and  per- 
formance. This  class  of  men  was  largely  developed  by  the  condition  of  pwoneer  dajrs; 
brought  face  to  face  with  dangers  and  ditliculties  by  sea  and  land,  having  before  them 
the  solution  of  the  Indian  troubles  and  of  the  problem  of  existence  when  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  the  most  scanty,  their  faculties  for  prompt  and  courageous  action 
seem  to  have  been  sharpened  and  to  have  been  crystallized  by  a  thousand  hard 
experiences  into  a  second  nature.  He,  of  all  men,  was  the  first  to  put  into  practical 
and  remunerative  effect,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  first  conceive,  the  plan  of  opening  the 
great  forests  of  the  Sound  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Consumers  of  Puget  Sound 
lumber  are  found  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  timber  grown  on  our  shores  floats  on 
every  sea  in  the  world. 

The  geniality  and  hospitality  of  this  noted  Pacific  coast  poineer  expand  with  the 
widening  of  his  field  of  life.  "It  is  his  chief  delight,"  says  one  writer,  "lo  receive  his 
friends  and  old  acquaintances  in  his  opulent  home  and  recall  with  them  the  scenes  of 
past  times,  and  like  enough  to  prognosticate  the  events  of  the  new  times  that  are 
coming." 

Before  he  lefl  his  old  home  in  Ohio  Mr.  Yesler  was  married  to  Sarah  Burgert,  a 
lady  who  shared  in  all  the  trials  and  troubles  of  her  husband,  and  is  most  kindly 
remembered  in  Seattle.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  both  of  whom  died  at 
an  early  age,  and  in  August,  1SS7,  the  mother  followed  them  to  the  tomb.  At  an  age 
usually  associated  with  bodily  infirmities  which  preclude  activity  or  usefulness  Mr. 
Yesler  is  still  bouyant  in  spirit,  and  physically  and  mentally  displays  an  energy  and 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  work-a-dav  world  usually  found  only  in  men  at  the  prime 
of  their  usefulness.  He  will  leave  upon  his  times  the  impress  of  a  strong  personality, 
and  will  ever  be  noted  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Yesler  was  again  married  in  ISiX)  to  Minnie  Gagle,  a  native  of  his  old  home 
in  Ohio. 


IV/IERCER,  Thomas,  is  one  of  the  few  men  now  living  who  have  been  identified 
wnth  the  very  earliest  history  of  Seattle.  He  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
March  11,  1813,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Jane  (Dickerson)  Mercer.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  his  mother  a  descendant  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
fatnily.  Thomas  resided  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  after  his 
school  days  entered  his  father's  woolen  mill  and  learned  the  trade  thoroughly.  In 
1834  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  and  located  on  a  farm  near 
Princeton. 

In  April,  18.32,  with  his  wife  and  four  children  he  left  his  Illinois  home  and  with 
horse  teams  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon.  His  wife  was  taken  sick  at  the  Dalles  and 
upon  arriving  at  the  Cascades  died,  an  affliction  at  the  time  which,  added  to  the  sur- 
roundings, was  most  particularly  a  severe  loss.  His  first  winter  in  Oregon  was  spent 
at  Salem,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  with  one  of  his  companions  of  the  plains,  Mr. 
Dexter  Horton,  now  a  well  known  banker  of  Seattle,  he  came  to  the  present  site  of 
this  city.  He  took  up  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  adjoining  that  of  D. 
T.  Denny,  all  of  which  is  now  within  the  present  city  limits  of  Seattle  and  covered 
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private  residences  and  business  bouses.     He  brought  to  the  primitive  town  tlit 

team  of  horses  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  pl'io^  b"<1  *-^^  ^^t  wagou  which 

Ucen  brought  to  the  city.    At  that  linic  there  was  not  a  rod  of  rood  on  which  to 

it,  and  Ihe  eaily  settlers  united  in  improving  the  trail  so  Ihat  his  wagon  could 

I  as  far  northward  as  his  claim.    In  1854  he  built  upon  the  ctaim  a  residence  whii^h 

still   standing   and  ts  in   striking   contrast   to   the  many   Gue   private   dwellings 

lich  now  surround  iL     A  few  years  ago  be  laid  out  his  entire  farm  in  city  tots,  from 

,e  sale  of  large  portions  of  which  he  has  realized  a  fortune;  but  be  still  retains  some 

t  his  original   claim,  all  of  which,  however,  has  increased  to  a   value   lieyond   his 

ondest  dreams.     It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Mercer  to  name  the  beautiful  lakes  which 

pearly  surrtrund  and  are  tlie  pride  of  Sealtle,  having  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  picnic 

|s  18.5.5  suggested  that  they  be  called  Union  and  Washington 

f         In  IWiS  Mr.  Mercer  was  elected  probate  judge  of  King  county  and  held  the  posi- 

ftioa  for  ten  consecutive  years.     He  was  also  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners. 

■Be  built  his  present  residence  in  ISXS  where  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  a  well- 

^^lent  and  prosperous  lile.     He  has  always  been   an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Seattle's 

'    destiny  as  the  metropolis  of  tlie  great  Pacific  Northwest  and  has  upon  all  accasion>! 

done  his  full  share  to  promote  the  city's  good.     His  Hfe  has  been  a  quiet  and  peaceful 

one,  and  has  been  guided  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  such  as  gains  the  respect  of  uian- 

kind. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  married  to  Miss  Hester  Ward,  his  present  wife,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  18''>0,  Two  of  his  four  children  who  came  across  the  plains  are  now  living 
nettr  the  old  homestead  in  Seattle,  while  the  third  and  eldest  lives  near  Ulympia 


UANFORD,  ^dwakd.  a  number  of  represeutative  men  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
revolution  visited  and  appreciated  the  beauty  and  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
Miami  valley,  one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Brown,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution  from 
Connecticut,  who,  for  his  bravery  at  Vorktown,  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by 
Washin^on  in  pentou.  Thaddeus  Hanford,  also  from  Connecticut,  at  a  very  early 
date,  settled  in  Columbia  (where  it  was  then  supposed  the  future  city  would  be  built) 
and  niHrried  Miss  Ahbie,  second  daughter  of  Colonel  Brown  ;  here  their  second  son, 
the  subject  of  Ibis  sketch,  «\i^  liorn,  J:uumry  Ifllh,  1*17.  Mr.  Hanford,  5r.,  afterwanls 
iMUght  a  large  fariu  nine  milts  from  Cincinnati,  adjoining  Mount  Washington,  when 
he  continued  tn  reside  until  his  death  in  1K47.  He  whs  a  man  of  «eni  piety  and  a 
class  leader  in  the  Metluilist  church  for  more  than  thirty  years,     Sivcml   times  he 


was  urged  by  bis  frienrl; 
always  declined  to  lie  a 
Wheu  quite  a  younj 
the  Methodist  church,  ami  ren 
he  and  his  younger  brother,   C, 
unite  their 'means.    Tlu-y  built 
a  hired  crew,  look  (o  New  Orb 


■cpt  the  noi 

al  candiilatt 

I-^ilward  tnade  ii  professi< 

laiiied  a  consistant  Chri^ 
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,  but  he 
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while 


orge,  in  hope  of  enlarging  their  fortunes  agreed  to 
iiid  loaded  a  lH>at  which  Kdward  and  a  neigliltor,  with 
liis,  and  neorge.  taking  an  equal  amount  in  money, 
in  some  of  the  coming  cities  of  the  Northwest.  He  arrived  at 
riblu  bli/./ard  w:is  sucei>iiig  through  the  city,   and  believing  that 
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no  city  could  ever  be  built  in  such  a  bleak,  wind-swept  place,  hurried  on  and  invested 
his  money  in  Michigan  City.  In  the  spring  of  1S38  the  brothers  went  to  Iowa  and 
purchased  eight  hundred  acres  of  choice  land  in  Vanburen  county  ;  two  hundred 
acres  they  put  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  December  4th,  184o,  Edward 
Hanford  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  J.  Holgate.  In  iHTyH,  he  sold  his  Iowa  property, 
also  forty  acres  of  land  near  Cincinnati,  and  with  his  family  accompanied  by  his 
wife's  relatives  made  the  journey  across  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Leaving  the  family 
for  the  winter  at  a  place  near  Milwaukie,  four  miles  above  Portland,  he  came  to 
Seattle,  where  he  joined  his  brothers,  George  and  Seymour,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
John  C.  Holgate,  who  were  already  located  here.  Having  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
place  he  brought  his  family  and  established  his  permanent  home  here.  He  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  defense  of  his  home  in  the  Indian  war  of  lsr).>(),  and  was  a  heavy 
loser  of  property  by  the  depredations  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  sufferings  and 
privations  he  and  his  family  underwent  during  that  perio<l  were  very  great.  In 
March,  1861,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  San  Krancisco,  Cal.,  and  remained  there 
until  the  fall  of  18GH,  when  he  returned  with  them  to  Seattle,  where  he  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  1884,  respected  and  honored  by  all  its  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  would  never  swerve  from  the  right  for  fear  or  favor  though  he  might  be 
ever  so  great  a  loser  thereby.  He  was  generous  and  hospitable  ;  his  house  was  always 
the  minister's  home,  he  and  his  family  seMom  sat  down  to  their  table  without  other 
company.  His  wife  and  five  sons  still  survive  him  ;  Thaddeus,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  class  of  '70  ;  Cornelius  II.,  U.  S.  district  judge  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Frank,  of  the  firm  of  Hanford  &  lieach  ;  Arthur  K.,  president  of  the  Booth  & 
Hanford  Abstract  Company,  and  Clarence,  manager  of  the  printing  department  of 
the  Lowman  &  Hanford  Stationery  and  Printing  Company,  all  residents  of  Seattle. 


A  NDREWS,  Lyman  B.     Among  the  prominent  pioneers  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin, 

the  name   of    Lyman  B.  Andrews  deserves  prominent  mention,    not   only  on 

account  of  his   conspicuous    position   in  the  community   for  over  thirty  years,  but 

also  by  reason  of  his  notoriety  in  all  forward  movements  to  say  nothing  of  his  high 

character  for  sterling  integrity  and  worth.     A  short  biographical  sketch  of  his  career 

in  life  so  far,  will  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  volume. 

Lyman  B.  Andrews  was  bom  on  the  lOtli  day  of  February,  1829,  in  Ontario 
county,  state  of  New  York.  He  is,  therefore,  now  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  is 
the  only  child  of  William  and  Hannah  Andrews.  In  1832  the  family  emigrated  to 
Adrian,  Michigan.     Young  Lyman  was  then,  of  course,  three  years  old. 

The  family  resided  in  Adrian  until  1854.  In  the  meantime  youug  Lyman  had 
reached  an  age  when  it  became  important  to  choose  an  occupation  for  life.  He 
selected  the  business  of  railroad  engineer  and  machinist 

He  had,  indeed,  a  fair  common  vSchool  education,  but  his  business  naturally  sug- 
gested great  defects  in  this  respect;  to  remedy  which  he  now  applied  himself  with  great 
energy  and  diligence  to  a  course  of  private  study,  particularly  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics.  He  also  attended  for  a  time  the  high  school  at  Adrian.  His  object 
was  to  perfect  himself  in  the  line  of  his  profession  and  business.     Being  naturally  of 
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briglit  perveptions  and  of  a  quiet  turn  of  mind.  bU  zeal  tod  industry  were  abundanllT 
icwarded.  anil  he  not  ouly  improved  his  mind  in  necessary  educational  braucbes,  but 
by  a  coiinte  of  reading,  he  laid  a  broad  foundatiou  of  accurate  genenil  knowted^ 
and  information,  particularly  bistorical  and  political,  which  atoo<i  him  in  good  stead 
ever  afterwards  and  rendered  him  a  valuable  man  in  after  public  life  and  enabled  him 
to  speak  on  public  occasions  with  that  plain,  sturdy  and  manly  clocjueace  which 
makes  him  to-day  oo  uuworthy  antagonist  on  the  stump  and  in  all  fields  of  useful 
discussion. 

His  business  of  railroad  engineer  carried  liiiii  back  in  due  time  to  his  native  slate 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  there,  in  Oneida  county,  that  he  met  and  subsequently,  in 
the  year  IftiU,  courted  and  married  Miss  Jennie  I,.  Rowley.  The  dale  of  llieir  niar- 
riagtwas  October  1st,  184*1.  She  still  survives,  and  they  liaveliwed  together  most  hap- 
pily for  nearly  forty  years.  She  has,  indeed,  proved  herself  a  most  wortliy  specimen 
of  the  American  matrou  aud  bis  contributed  her  due  share  towards  the  distinguislied 
prominence  and  eminent  respectability  ol  the  family. 

Although  reared  oo  a  farm  and  well  skilled  in  practical  agriculture  and  stock 
rarming,  Mr.  Andrews  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  biisine<^s  of  railroading  as  engi- 
neer and  machinist  until  the  date  of  his  settlement  on  I'uget  Sound. 

He  moved  with  his  young  family  from  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  settled  iu  Henne- 
pin county,  Minnesota,  where  he  resumed  his  regular  occupation  on  railroads.  This 
removal  took  placi;  in  1S54|  wlien  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  13.^9  he  emigrated  with  his  family  and  his  parents  to  California,  and  they  alt 
settled  in  Napa  City,  Napa  county,  California.  But  Mr.  Andrews  was  essentially  ■ 
pioneer  frontiersman  by  nature;  and  hearing  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Pugel 
Sound  country  he  again  took  up  his  household  goods  aud  settled  in  Itftill  iu  the  Sam- 
mammish  valley,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  King  county,  then  Territory  of 
Washington. 

The  discovery,  shortly  afterwards,  of  a  rich  vein  of  coal  on  his  farm  on  the  Sam- 
mamniish  lakt',  opened   up  new   prospects  and  u 
forwaril  lie  gave  his  whole  tiine  and  labor,  when 

to  the  development  of  the  rich  coal  deposits  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin. 
books  and  added   theoretical   to  ]>ractical   knowledge,  and   he  has  iu   various  ways 
largely  contril)ute<i  towards  successful  coal  mining  in  this  state. 

His  success  in  the  coal  fields  and  his  ownership  of  valuable  mines,  have,  toj-ether 
with  judicious  investments  from  time  to  time  in  real  property,  contributed  to  liis 
material  prosperity,  and  he  is  now  in  afHuenl  circumstances.  This  is  fortiiuate,  fur 
although  Mr.  Audrews  is  frugal  and  prudent  in  his  mode  of  life  and  is  by  no  me.ins 
eNtravaganl,  yet  he  is  not  what  one  would  call  a  moiiey  grubber.  He  is  too  generous 
and  0]>eu  haudeil;  the  needs  of  his  family  aud  especially  Ule  education  and  careful 
brinjjini;  up  of  his  cliildreu  have  always  been  regarded  by  him  as  of  far  more  import- 
ance lli;tii  the  mire  acciiiiiulalion  of  nuiuey. 

I'Voni  the  f.irni  in  the  Samui.irainisli  valley  the  family  removed  to  Seattle,  ami 
there  they  li.ive  ri^^i.led  ever  >ince.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Mr,  Andiews"  a.yid 
partiils,  who  lived  in  tliiscity  until,  full  of  yeitrs  and  gray  headed,  they  went  domi  to 
the  gr:ive  honored  by  :dl  iiu.l  deeply  mourned  by  their  only  child. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  four  oliiUlren,  all   now  grown   up:     William   R.  Andrews,  Mrs, 
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Eva  Hopkins,  Judge  R.  Andrews  and  Lyman  Ralph  Andrews.  The  oldest,  William 
R.  Andrews,  Esq.,  is  now  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  resides  at  Seattle.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Orange  Jacobs,  then  chief  justice 
of  Washington  Territory,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  this  state. 
He  is  known  far  and  wide  for  his  prudence,  skill  and  integrity. 

Judge  Andrews  is  a  farmer.  He  is  not  a  judge,  but  was  so  christened  in  honor 
of  Judge  Rowley,  of  his  mother's  family.  Hut  he  is  a  number  one  farmer,  living  in 
the  Sammammish  valley,  and  is  quite  noted  for  push  and  energy  and  has  already 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 

Mrs.  Eva  Andrews  Hopkins  and  her  husband  are  a  worthy  (Couple  residing  in 
King  county. 

In  politics  Hon.  Lyman  B.  Andrews  is  Republican.  In  public  life  he  has  filled 
many  important  and  highly  responsible  positions,  in  which  he  has  always  been  found 
to  be  prompt,  honest  and  capable.  No  man  has  ever  accused  him  of  having  contam- 
inated his  fingers  with  unlawful  gain.  This  is  high  praise,  but  in  this  case  it  is  well 
merited.  He  l>egan  his  public  career  as  town  clerk  of  Brooklyn  township,  Hennepin 
county,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  Washing- 
ton Territory  for  King  county.  He  has  been  chief  clerk  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Washington  Territory.  He  was  clerk  of  the  district  court  holding  terms  at  Seattle 
for  ten  years — from  IHih)  to  lS7o — and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  high 
credit  at  a  time  when  the  office  was  new,  with  no  precedents  to  guide  him,  and 
he  was  thus  thrown  absolutely  upon  his  own  resources  and  good  sense  to  guide  him; 
his  natural  ability  and  quick  })erceptiou,  added  to  persistent  patience,  carried  him 
safely  along.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  held  at  Walla 
Walla  in  1878.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Rejniblican  national  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  187:i.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Re})ublican  national  committee  from  1872 
to  1870,  and  attended  the  national  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  187(>  in  that  capacity. 
At  present  he  is  president  of  the  Harrison  Legion  of  Seattle.  In  November,  181K),  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  second  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  but,  owing  to  protracted  illness  wiis  not  able  to  occupy  his  seat 
daring  the  session  of  1891. 

Mr.  Andrews  resided  with  his  family  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Madison  streets,  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  He  still  owns  the 
property,  but  has  built  a  residence  in  what  is  known  as  "  Queen  Anne  Town,"  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  and  now  resides  in  that  pleasant  suburb. 

Let  us  not  enlarge  the  present  sketch  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  undue  flattery. 
With  a  kindly  smile  and  an  oi>en  hand  and  a  generous  heart  the  subject  of  this 
article  has  passed  through  more  than  sixty  eventful  years  of  life.  He  is  still  hale, 
strong  and  hearty,  and  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  to  his  friends  for  many 
years  to  come.  But,  however  that  may  transpire,  as  we  return  his  genial  smile  and 
feel  his  fervent  and  cordial  hand-shake  whenever  we  meet  the  good  old  man  on  the 
street,  let  us  turn  and,  looking  after  him  as  he  makes  his  way  amid  the  jostling 
crowd,  whisper  a  "God  bless  you!"  as  he  passes  out  of  sight  on  the  down  grade  of 
life.  I.  M.  Haix. 


History  of  Seattle.        " 

TRUVB.  IlHNKV  G,.  boe  b««n  for  man;  yeara  a  promineiit  figure  in  tlie  legal, 

political  and  financial  history  of  Washington.     In  positions  of  great  respousi- 

litics,  in  his  profession  against  able  ailvocates  aiid  counselors,  in  badness  affairs 

Oioilg  BKgacious  and  fur-seeiag  men,  he  has  maintain?tJ  himself  with  integtily  and 

iguni  aliility.     From  (he  early  days  of  struggling  tenilorial  existence  to  thepresent 

aarveious  advancement  which  has  been  attained  in  this  portion  of  the  Paci6c  noHh- 

msl  lie  has  bceu  a  moulding  force  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  a  record  of  his  life 

Terj' properly  belongs  to  the   history  of  the  city  of  his  home  and  where  the  most 

I'ilnportant  years  of  hU  life  have  beeii  passed. 

,  He  was  liom  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  November  ITIh.  !»;*!, 

j!  and  is  ofGermfln  pnrcntage.  After  receiving  a  tliorough  academic  education  in  his 
f  native  town,  si  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  America.  He  remained  for  a  few 
\  months  in  the  enst,  and  then,  in  1853,  nitgralpd  to  California,  where,  for  the  follow- 
1  ing  aijc  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining,  studying  law  and  journalistic  work  in  and 
I  near  Jiickson,  Amador  county.  In  IWjil  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Shortly  there- 
k  after,  iu  PebmH"-y.  IWO,  he  came  to  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  and  purchased 
L  the  I  'aucouvrr  Chronicle  which  he  conducted  for  a  year.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
I  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  hiis  since  continued,  with  slight  interrupt  tons, 
t  until  the  present  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  look  a  somewhat  active  iaierest  in 
politics.  It  WHS  at  a  period  of  intense  political  excitement,  and  the  young  attorney 
became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  which  bad  just  come  into  con- 
'  trol  of  national  affairs.  His  fitness  for  public  stations  was  recognized  early  in  his 
[  Gareer.  In  lS(i:>  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  Second  judicial  diistrict  and 
satisfactory  were  his  services  in  such  capacity  that  he  was  cbo»en  for  font  succes- 
sive terms,  not  completing,  however,  his  fourth  term,  as  he  resigned  in  IHfiS',  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Clarke  county,  but  after  serving 
a  few  months  he  resigned.  While  acting  as  prosecuting  attorney  he  was  also  elected 
In  \W&,  a  member  of  tlie  lower  house  of  the  legialati^'e  assembly  and  dnrin)-  its  ses- 
sion served  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  IS"l7be  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legialatise  council  and  served  as  president  for  the  Grat  biennial  se^ion  and 
also  of  the  subsequent  sessions  of  IHffil  and  1S70,  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
niillec  on  uays  and  means,  and  in  IISU!)  introduced,  and  was  largely  inatTumental  in 
securing  the  p:iKSiif;e  of  Ihe  community  law  regulating  the  rights  in  property  interests 
possessed  by  marrieil  ]>ersoiis.  This  important  law,  which  superseded  the  provisions 
of  the  old  common  law  wliich  then  applied  to  Washington  Territory,  with  alight 
modifications,  is  still  in  force.  Throughout  his  legislative  c^ircer  Judpc  Struve, 
although  one  of  the  yonngeil  memlters.  was  very  active,  and  his  selection  as  the 
leader  of  that  Itody  is  evidence  of  llic  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Judge  Struve  residcil  at  Vancouver  until  near  the  close  of  \f<'i\  when  he  removed 
to  Olympia  and  look  charge  of  the  Pii/;cl  Sound  Daily  Courier,  then  the  leading 
Republican  daily  o I  the  Territory.  His  work  on  this  journal  made  it  a  powerful 
org.iu  of  his  party  aud  did  inucli  to  strengthen  and  build  up  a  strong  public  senti- 
otl  of  its  men  and  measures.  His  articles  were  char- 
icli    force   ;iiid  atiililv  :i>  to  attract  public  attention,  and  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  that  had  he  remained  in  journalism  he  would  have  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  success.  He  continued  the  editorial  management  of  the  Courier  until  November, 
1871,  when  in  slight  recognition  of  his  political  services,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  secretary  of  the  territory.  In  1^72  he  was  elected  by  the  territorial 
Republican  convention  as  a  dele^^ate  from  the  territory  to  the  national  Republican 
convention,  which  renominated  General  Grant  for  the  presidency  at  Philadelphia. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  territorial  secretary  until  the  close 
of  President  Grant's  administration,  when  his  term  expired.  He  then  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Olympia.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  conmiissioner  to  co<lify  the  laws 
of  Washington  Territory;  but  after  one  year's  labor  in  this  office  he  felt  compelled 
to  relinquish  this  position  on  accoui.t  of  the  pressing  demands  of  his  law  practice. 
In  the  year  1879,  Judge  Struve  removed  to  Seattle  and  formed  a  co-partnership  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  John  Leary  under  the  firm  name  of  Struve  &  Lcary.  One  year 
later  Colonel  J.  C.  Haines  was  admitted  as  partner.  In  1SS4  Maurice  McMickentook 
Mr.  Leary's  place  in  the  firm  and  in  issi)  Mr.  Haines  withdrew,  since  which  the  firm 
has  been  known  as  Struve  &  McMicken  While  acting  as  secretary  of  the  territory 
he  did  not  wholly  abandon  his  law  practice,  but  duriug  this  period  and  up  to  1H88,  he 
was  the  sole  attorney  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  company  in  this  territory  and 
superintended  and  conducted  in  person  all  the  important  litigation  which  the  com- 
pany had  in  this  territory  during  this  period  of  ten  years. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Seattle  Judge  Struve  at  once  became  a  leading  factor  in 
political  and  business  affairs.  In  iKSii  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1888.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  city  experienced  its 
first  vigorous  start  towards  its  present  greatness.  Many  streets  were  graded,  one-half 
million  dollars  were  expended  in  public  improvements,  and  the  population 
increased  from  3,(HH)  in  ISSO,  to  more  than  10,(MM)  in  lss:>.  It  was  the  period  of 
transition  from  a  frontier  town  towards  the  beginning  of  a  great  commercial  city,  and 
the  people  began  to  look  upon  Seattle  as  already  a  nietroi)olis.  The  memorable  Vil- 
lard  excursion  upon  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  occurred  at  this 
lime  and  Mayor  Struve  received  the  party  upon  its  arrival  in  vSeattle. 

In  1879  Judge  Struve  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  Territorial  l^niver.sity  and 
was  re-appointed  for  four  consecutive  terms,  during  which  he  served  as  president  of 
the  board.  In  1884  he  was  elected  school  director  and  held  the  office  for  three  years, 
during  a  period  when  great  advance  was  made  in  the  city  schools.  In  18H()  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Squire  judge  advocate  general  of  the  territory,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs  during  the  period  in  which  martial 
law  was  in  force  in  Seattle  after  the  Chinese  riot  in  February,  18K<).  In  18H7  he  was 
appointed  supreme  court  reporter,  and  under  his  supervision  Vol.  III.  of  Wa.shington 
Territory  "Reports  was  prepared.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
freeholders  which  recently  prepared  the  charter  under  which  the  municipal  affairs  of 
Seattle  are  now  conducted.  In  this  regard  his  labors  were  especially  valuable,  his 
ripe  experience  as  a  lawyer  giving  weight  and  influence  to  his  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions.    He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary  and  tide-lands. 

As  a  lawyer  Judge  Struve  has  many  qualifications  which  would  have  gained  him 
prominence  in  any  community.  An  industrious  student,  an  incessant,  metliodical 
worker,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  foremost  place  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
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Pacific  coast  for  erodttioti  in  his  proressiou,  Tor  painf^talcing,  eiclianstive 
of  every  subject  eng^in^  his  attention  or  comnjitted  to  his  care.  He  especially 
excels  as  a  counselor  upon  all  questions  where  cool,  logical  reasoning  and  the  clearest 
knowledge  and  analysis  of  tlic  law  are  required.  In  novel  and  difHculI  cases  in  which 
oewprohlems  are  to  be  solved,  new  controversies  to  be  adjusteil  and  new  equities  to 
be  considered,  he  is  perhaps  more  often  souRht  for  advice  than  any  other  lawyer  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  During  the  last  few  year.s  be  has  confined  himself  entirely 
to  an  ofiice  business,  acting  solely  as  counselor  for  most  of  tile  large  mill,  coal  and 
railroad  corporations  on  the  Sound.  The  vast  interest  intrusted  to  his  legal  acumen 
and  the  grave  responsibilities  reposed  in  him  in  this  connection  best  bespeak  tlie 
high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  lawyer. 

Des[.ite  a  very  active  professional  and  business  career  he  has  found  time  for 
patient  and  systematic  study,  aud  has  acquired  a  wealth  of  information  in  history, 
M/es  letters  and  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Historical  rcsenrch  has  been  an 
especially  inviting  field  with  him,  and  the  leisure  hours  from  a  most  exacting  mis- 
tress—the  law — have  been  largely  spent  in  this  congenial  work.  Many  years  ago  he 
began  a  thorough  investigation  of  historical  records  and  the  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  Washington  Territor}'  with  the  purpose  at  some 
convenient  time  of  preparing  for  publication  a  volume  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
His  preliminary  labors  in  this  connection  resulted  in  the  collection  of  much  valuable 
utatler,  most  of  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  June  G,  ISHt), 
He  has,  however,  by  no  means  abandoned  hia  original  purpose  in  this  regard,  although 
he  has  been  forced  to  make  renewed  iuvestigations  aud  to  seek  for  facts  in  fields  he 
had  before  thoroughly  gleaned.  His  wide  personal  experience  in  the  progress  of 
alTairs  in  the  territory  for  thirty  years  added  to  his  geuuine  love  for  historical  research 
admirably  (it  him  for  the  task.  As  a  writer  he  also  posaes.ses  a  high  order  of  ability. 
His  legal  opinions  and  theses,  his  editorial  contributions  and  many  public  addresses 
are  models  of  perspicuity  of  expression  and  terse  and  vigorous  Ruglish. 

Judge  Struve  has  an  eminently  practical  mind.  His  knowledge  of  statutory  law, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  legal  ethics  and  Juilicial  lore  and  scholarly  attainments 
are  united  to  altrilnites  which  make  him  a  well  equipped  businessman.  He  has 
borne  an  important  part  ill  the  material  development  of  this  section,  especially  in 
mining,  building  of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  financial  institutions.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  projectors  of  the  cable  aysteni  of  street  railroads  in  Seattle  ; 
is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Front  street  line  and  its  branches  and  the  Madison 
street  liue,  l)eing  president  of  the  latter  company.  He  was  one  of  the  promotois  of 
and  since  its  organization  has  been  a  director  in  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
which  paid  nearly  JIIHl.lKK)  in  losses  suslaiiied  by  the  fire  of  June  (1.  l.S-S!!.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Boston  National  bank  and  has  been  its  vice-president 
and  a  director  since  its  organization.  He  is  also  sole  agent  in  this  state  of  the 
German  Savings  ami  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco  which  has  a  larger  amount  of 
deposits  tlian  any  other  banking  institution  on  the  Pacific  coast  aud  which  has 
invested  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  North  Pacific  coast.  His  con- 
nection with  the  enterprises  mentioned  and  many  others  which  have  been  valuable 
factors  in  the  advancement  of  his  home,  has  been  close  and  intim.ite.  Their  success 
is  largely  due  to  his  individual  efforts,  and  attest  his  abilities  as  an  able  financier  and 
sagacious  bu.siness  man.     Indeed,  it  would  1)e  difiicult  to  find  one  in   whom  are  more 
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happily  blended  the  attributes  which  have  made  him  distinguished  in  his  profession 
and  those  other  qualifications  which  make  him  what  the  French  term  a  "  man  of 
af&irs/*  than  are  found  in  Judge  Struve. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  Judge  Struve  has  lieen  prominently  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  other  secret  benevolent  socities.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  a  grand  master  of  the  Grand  I,o<ige  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Oregon,  which 
then  embraced  the  state  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1876,  was  elected  a  representative  of  said  juristiiction  in  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  order.  During  the  whole  of  this  perio<l  he  was  also  the  personal 
representative  of  the  head  of  the  order  as  deputy  grand  sire  and  acted  as  such  until 
the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Washington,  which  was  instituted  by  him. 

Judge  Struve  was  married  in  October,  18()8,  to  Miss  Lascelle  Knighton,  of  Van- 
couver. They  have  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their  younger 
son,  Fred  K.  Struve.  is  teller  in  the  Boston  National  bank,  and  the  other,  Harry  K., 
is  master  of  the  well  known  steam  tug  Wanderer.  Their  elder  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  A.  E.  MacCulsky  of  Seattle. 


lUlcCONAHA,  George  N. — Seattle  has  never  contained  a  citi/en  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  place  was  so  brief,  who  made  such  a  lasting  impression  upon 
its  history  as  George  N.  McConaha.  Coming  to  the  city  at  an  early  day,  his  talents 
quickly  won  recognition  and,  although  young  in  years,  he  was  readily  accorded  a 
leadership  which  made  him  the  central  figure  in  political  alTairs.  and  led  to  his  selec- 
tion as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  first  territorial  legislature  of  Washington.  Although 
he  lived  less  than  two  years  in  the  territory,  to  such  an  extent  did  he  impress  himself 
upon  those  who  were  here  at  the  time,  that,  despite  the  lapse  of  many  years  since  his 
death,  he  is  still  remembered,  not  only  as  a  good  and  useful  citizen,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  endowed  men  mentally  who  ever  lived  in  Washington. 

He  was  born  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  4,  iSiiO,  and  was  educated  at  Lexing- 
ton college,  Kentucky,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  legal  profession  under  that  renowned  lawyer  and  brilliant  advocate, 
Thomas  Cor^-in.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  l84o,  he  renioved  to  Missouri  and 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Canton,  Boonville,  Louisiana  and  Bowling 
Green,  gaining  in  these  several  places  a  reputation  as  an  exceptionably  able  lawyer, 
which  endures  even  to  the  present  time.  In  June.  185<)  he  started  across  the  plains  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  arriving  in  Sacramento  in  November  following.  In  Sacramento  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  K.  C.  Winchell,  since  a  district 
judge  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  California.  In  the  spring  of  ISol  Mr. 
McConaha  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Sacramento,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  California.  In  July,  lH5ii,  he  came  to 
Seattle.  The  condition  of  the  little  hamlet  that  then  existed  on  Elliott  bay  has  been 
fully  described  in  preceding  pages.  The  young  attorney,  the  first  lawyer  in  Seattle, 
found  little  to  encourage  him  in  the  surroundings  as  a  field  for  work  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  and,  although  at  the  time  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining,  circumstances 


arose  which  led  him  to  defer  hia  returning  to  Cnlifarnia.    I-'or  Eome  time  previous  to^ 
his  an-ival  the  question  of  the  divtsion  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  had  been  agiltitc4.'l 
Mr.  McConahit  at  once  took  a  lending  p»rt  in  the  discussiou,  delivering   ii 
more  populous  regions  vigorous  speeches  on  the  siiliject,  which  uot  only  atlmcledl 
great  atlentiun.  but  which   made  him  extremely  popular  and  widely  kuowu. 
work  in  Ihia  couuection  resulted  ill  his  being  Eclected  to  represent  battle  ill  the 
veiition  of  delegates  which  assembled  at  Monticello  to  formulate  a  memorial  to  Coii~l 
grcsB  asking  for  a  division  of  the  territory.     In  this  body  he  took  a  leading  part  a 
Blill  further  added  to  his  popnlariey  and  influence.    After  the  Territory  of  Washington  I 
was  crested,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  nieuibcrl 
from  the  counties  of  King  ami  Pierce,  of  the  council  of  the  first  Territorial  Legisl*-  ] 
ture,  which  assembled  at  Olympia  on  February  27,  1854.     Of  this  celebrated  body  1 
Mr.  McConaha  was  chosen  president,  a  position  which  his  previous  legislative  expe-  j 
rience  in  California  admirably  (jualified  him  to  dll.     The  impartial,  dignified  atid  J 
satisfactor)-  niauuer  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  throngbont  tlie  I 
session  won  the  good  wilt  of  all.  irrespective  of  party,  and  the  appreciation  in  whidi  I 
he  was  held  by  all  was  feelingly  expresscci  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  I 
session.     So  strongly  did  he  impress  his  associates  as  a  ninn  of  unusual  ability  ai 
power,  and  so  easy  and  naturally  did  he  assume  a  position  of  leadership  among  hie  1 
fellows,  that  long  before  the  session  expired,  the  purpose  was  freely  expressed  of  I 
nominating  him  to  represent  the  territory  as  delegate  to  Congress;  and  there  is  Httlfi  f 
doubt  that  had  he  lived,  this  honor  would  have  been  conferred  u|>on  him.     But  the  1 
career  thus  brilliantly  begun  and  which  foreshadowed  so  much  of  future  usefalDets 
mas  early  closed.     Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  he  started  from  Olyuipia 
to  Seattle  in  a  canoe,  accouipanied  by  Captain  Barstow  and  four  Indians.     A  squaQ^ 
overtook  the  frail  craft  uearVasfaou  Island  and  it  was  overturned.  McConaba,  B 
low  and  two  Indians  being  drowned.     "'  The  news  of  the  calamity."  says  one  « 
"  cast  a  deeper  gloom  over  our  little  colony  than  a  like  disaster  wouid  lo-day;    i 
tlie  occasion  of  Seattle's  fir.-it  jjreat  sorrow."     The  public  press  of  both  California  ai 
Washiniiton   paid   k'o"'"R   tributes   lo  his  worth  nncl  united  in  declaring  that  1 
untimely  death  was  a  seviTc  public  I'ws,  wliilc  amonj;  tliose  who  had  been  his  coi 
panions  and  associate,-*,  the  leruiiualiou  of  his  career,  surrounded  by  so  many  s 
circumstances,  was  the  source  of  grief  j;cnuine  and  profound. 


Mr.  McConaha  was  a  man  who  exerted  : 

1  magnetic  influence  over  all  with  whom 

he  was  brout^bt  into  contact,  gainins  their  ri 

?s]jcct  through  the  power  of  his  superior 

intellectuality,  while  the-  love  his  kindly  di: 

^position  and  sympallieiic  nature  engen- 

dered  attached  uieu  to  him  with  tii-s  which 

were  strong  and  enduring.     As  a  public 

speaker  he  possessed  unusual  abililv.     One 

who  s^w  much  of  him  during  his  brief 

residence  iu  the  tcrtitory  lias  said  ..f  him: 

■  He  >vas  a  bom  orator.     A  man  of  mag- 

nificeut  presence,  a  voice  of  great  compass  j 

lud  always  under  perfect  control,  every 

gesture  j-racefnl  and  appropriate,  all  combi 

ued   to  make  one  of  the  most  effective 

speakers  I  have  ever  listened  to.     His  jk-w 

cr  over  an  audience  was  marvelous.     He 

swayed  hi,-*  bearers,  not  onlv  bv  the  ibarm  i 

of  his  voice  and  manners,  but  convinced 

and  moved  them  by  the  stronj;  lofjic  of  his 

reasiiiiing.     In  impromptu  speeches  anil 

debate  he  piirlicnlarly  excelled,  while  bis  pt 

■epared  adcires.ses  were  models  of  elegant 

diction,  power  auti  grace."     That  this  ),'irie 

d  man  would  have  taken  a  high  place  in 
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public  affairs  in  Washington  territory,  had  he  lived,  is  conceded  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  best  testimony  to  the  high  order  of  his  ability  is  the  enduring  impress  he 
has  left  upon 'the  earlier  history  of  the  territory,  which  has  endured  through  all  the 
great  changes  and  events  which  have  occurred  since  he  played  his  brief  part  in  shap- 
ing the  policy  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  commonwealth  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  McConaha  was  married  in  184()  to  Miss  Ursula  Hughs,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried L.  V.  Wyckoff,  and  still  resides  in  Seattle.  Their  oldest  child,  George  N.  McCon- 
aha, for  several  years  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  of  the  Seattle  bar,  and  who  inherit- 
ed much  of  his  father's  talent,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1S48.  Their  second  child,  a 
daughter,  was  bom  during  the  trip  across  the  plains,  near  Fort  Carson,  and  died  in 
her  infancy.  Their  last  child.  Miss  Eugenia  McConaha,  was  born  a  few  months  after 
their  arrival  in  Seattle,  and  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  tlie  city. 


\A/YCKOFF,  Lewis  VanDyne,  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  King 
county,  was  born  November  14,  lSi!1>,  near  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  New- 
York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
meantime  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  in  1S48  went  to  Illinois,  and  later  to 
Iowa.  From  the  latter  state,  in  IS.')!,  he  started  across  the  plains  with  W.  (i.  Lati- 
mer and  others,  arriving  in  Seattle  in  the  latter  part  of  1S.52.  For  a  time  he  worked 
in  Yesler's  sawmill,  and  afterwards  opened  ii  blacksmith  shop  on  the  corner  of  Com- 
mercial and  Washington  streets.  He  was  industrious  and  prudent  and  soon  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community.  In  l.S.")!)  he  married  Mrs.  Mc- 
Conaha, widow  of  George  N.  McConaha,  and  three  years  later  wjis  elected  sheriff  of 
King  county,  at  which  time  he  disposed  of  his  business  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  held  the  position  of  sheriff  until  his  death.  During  this  long  period  of  nearly 
nineteen  years  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  official  King  county  ever  had.  He 
was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  always  honest  and  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings,  and  in 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects.  Naturally 
kind- hearted  and  generous,  his  sympathies  were  easily  excited  and  never  appealed  to 
without  response.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  public  and  private  life,  and 
was  exempt  from  even  the  ordinary  vices  or  faults  of  men.  No  man  was  ever  more 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  A  sworn  officer  of  the  law,  he  would  rather 
have  lost  his  life  than  to  have  violated  his  oath  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  officer,  a  noble  man,  an  indulgent  parent  and  a 
kind  husband.  For  some  two  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  suffering  from 
organic  disease  of  heart,  which  was  no  doubt  greatly  aggravated  by  the  exciting 
events  attending  the  lynching  in  Occidental  square  on  January  IS,  1RS2.  Two  days 
later  he  retired  to  rest  quite  early  in  the  evening,  complaining  of  an  unusual  pain  in 
the  chest,  and  upon  rising  the  next  morning  he  suddenly  expired.  His  death,  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  caused  widespread  grief  There  had  been  no  man  in  the  county 
who  was  better  known  or  who  stood  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  meeting  of 
the  bar  of  King  county  was  held  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  at  which  several  addresses 


were  delivered  eulogizing  bis  character  and  manly  virtues.  Judge  Tlioiusa  Burke, 
who  was  iiitiffiately  acquainted  with  liitn,  spcke  thus  feelingly  of  bis  dead  friend  and 
fellow  citizen: 

"  If  I  were  called  upon  to  charaPlcrij*  Mr.  Wyckoff  in  a  single  sentence,  I  aliouM 
aay  that  he  was  aljove  all  tilings  else  a   manly   man.      He  was  a  man  of  large  and 
generous  nature — of  broad  liumanily.     He  was  a  true  American  in  his  reverence  for 
law  and  in  his  respect  for  the  rights  of  every  man.     This  trait  of  his  character  was 
strikingly  illustrated  a  few  months  before  he  died,  when  the  ill-fated  Payne,  who  wa9 
accused  of  the  murder  of  David  Sires,  was  about  to  have  a  preliminary  eKammation. 
Mr.  Sires  had  just  been  buried.     The  populace  was  greatly  escited  and  threats  of 
lyueliinR  were  everywhere  heard.     Fciiring  thnt  the  prisoner  would  lie  mobbed  a 
hanged  without  trial  if  brought  out  for  ejcamination  to  the  ma  gist  rale's  office.  I.  s  J 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  arranged  with  the  public  prosecutor  to  have  the  prelimina 
eicamiuation  privately  held  in  the  sheriff's  office,  over  the  jail.     The  prisoner  » 
heavily  ironed  in  the  jail  below,  iiud  it  was  found  it  would  take  some  time  to  remo 
his  irons.     At  this  point  ^^tine  one  suggested  that  we  save  the  time  and  examine  the   I 
prinoner  in  irons.     Mr,  Wyckoff 's  look  and  words  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  ni 
a  deep  impresBion  upon  my  mind.     'No,'  said  this  patriotic,  law-abiding  oflicer,  '  Not,   i 
it  isn't  right  or  lawful  to  try  a  man  in  irons  in  this  country,  and  no  man  in  niy  cus- 
tody shall  ever  lie  tried  iu  that  way,'  and  the  irons  were  removed  from  the  prisoner. 
How  great  and  irreparable  is  the  loss  this  comcnuoity  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  I 
this  man,  with  his  deep  reverence  for  law,  with  his  lofty  sense  of  justice  and  his  ten-    ' 
der  consideration  for  the  rights  of  his  (eltow-meu,  the  tragic  events  of  the  week  prv^   1 
ceding  his  death,  in  btiody  characters  bave  but  too  plainly  told  us.     Next  to  the  last 
litne  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  on  the  inemomtilE  night  of  the  ITlh  of  January  J 
last,  several  hours  after  the  shocking  ninrder  of  Mr.  Reynolds.     It  was  between  eleven  '| 
and  twclv^  o'clock  at  night.     The  whole  city  had  been  struck  with  horror  by  the 
awful  crime.    And  now  it  was  thought  the  murderers  had  Ijcen  caught.    The  tuo  i 
supposed  to  l>e  guilty  of  the  horrible  murder  were  in  the  sheriff's  ofEce.     Outside  the 
jail  and  filling  up  the  eutraiice  to  the  jail,  and  in  the  hull  iu  front  of  the  sheriffs 
oQice,  was  a  vast,  tnuiultnons  gathcriuff  of  excited  and  angry  people,  demanding  in 
menacing  tones  the  sntrcndcr  of  the  prisoners  to  them.     Mr.  Wycfcoff.  with  his  coat 
off.  stood  just  inside— the  pHwineri  being  sealerl  a  lillle  ilislance  behind  him.     He 
was  supported  by  his  son  Van,  Mr.  Mcdraw,  then  chief  of  police,  ami  Mr.  Woolery, 
deputy  sberilf.     The  crowd  had  already  broken  down  the  door  of  the  sheriff's  ofSce, 
and  there  was  now  no  barrier  between  the  wilil  and  furious  throng  of  enraged  men 
and  Ibe  two  prisoners  within   save  the  sbcrilT  and  hi-;  little  jiaily      But  the  brave 
sheriff  stood  firm.     His  grave  face  was  marked  with  a  determined  purpose  to  per- 
form, at  nil  lia/.ard,  his  jn-rilons  duty  and   uphobl  the  law.     With  drawn  pistol  he 
announced  in  plain,  strong  words  bisdetennmaliou  to  the  crowd  outside.      It  was  a 
memorable  scene.     It  was  one  brave  man  agiiinst  three  Imndred,  and  the  men  he 
faced  were  not  cowards.     There  were  brave  men  among  them.     But  'thrice  armed 
is  he  who  bath  his  ijuarrel  jusl,"  and  the  sheriff  stood  there  an  invulnerable  fortress 
]initcctiug  tile  lives  of  the  wrttcbcd  criuiiiials  committed  to  his  custwly  and  vindicat- 
ing the  law.     The  sheriff  triumphed.     The  crowil  at  length,  angry  and  disappointed, 
dispersed  and  went  to  tlieir  homes.     The  prisoners  were  put  in  jail.     It  was  a  mem- 
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orable  contest,  waged  in  vindication  of  law  and  order  against  fearful  odds,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  was  another  man  in  King  county  who  could  have  stayed  and 
turned  back  that  surging,  angry,  tumultuous  crowd  of  men  as  Mr.  Wyckoff  did. 

*•  But  on  the  following  day,  made  still  more  memorable  by  the  awful  deed  done 
upon  it,  when  the  furious  storm  of  passion  had  risen  to  an  irresistible  hurricane 
which  swept  everything  before  it,  Mr.  Wyckoff,  like  all  the  rest,  had  to  give  way,  and 
when  that  wild  and  infuriated  mob  broke  into  the  jail  and  tore  from  thence  the  trem- 
bling prisoners  committed  to  the  sheriff's  care  and  protection,  the  shock  to  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  in  his  failing  health,  was  fatal.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  stand  here, 
that  the  tragic  events  of  the  17th  and  ISth  of  January  last  precipitated  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wyckoff.  He  died,  in  a  sense,  in  defense  of  law  and  order,  and  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  his  death  should  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the  appalling  vio- 
lation of  law  committed  here  on  the  iHth  of  January  last. 

"Thus  died  this  exemplary  husband  and  father  and  this  faithful  and  excellent 
officer.  As  the  world  goes,  his  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart  would  have  fur- 
nished forth  a  score  of  men.  He  held  ofTice  for  eighteen  years  and  his  integrity  was 
never  questioned.    He  was  both  brave  and  generous. 

'*  He  had  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand 
Open  as  the  day  for  melting  charity. 

"He  has  left  behind  him  an  honorable  record,  a  goodly  book,  the  contemplation 
of  which  must  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  his  afflicted  family." 

Mr.  Wyckoff  had  but  one  son.  Van  Wyckoff,  who,  with  his  mother,  an  honored 
and  well  known  pioneer,  resides  in  Seattle 


OALLER,  Colonel  Oranvillk  ().,  U.  S.  Army,  retired.  Among  the  men  whose 
lives  have  been  largely  spent  in  military  service  there  are  few  still  living  whose 
personal  experience  covers  a  longer  period  in  the  military  history  of  our  country  than 
that  of  Granville  Owen  Haller.  Beginning  with  his  services  in  the  Florida  war  in 
1841,  he  was  for  many  years  in  his  country's  service  and  diligently,  bravely  and  faith- 
fully discharged  a  soldier's  duty.  The  annals  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  always  }ye 
linked  with  his  name  and  deeds.  Before  the  country  had  been  wrested  from  savage 
control,  before  American  civilization  had  become  thoroughly  established,  he  was  sent 
in  command  of  United  States  troops  to  protect  the  weak  and  scattered  settlements 
from  Indian  depredations,  and  it  was  in  defense  of  the  American  settlers  that  he  not 
only  added  to  the  laurels  already  won  for  gallant  service,  but  honorably  connected  his 
career  with  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Washington  Territory.  Later 
on,  a&a  civilian,  he  established  a  home  in  the  field  of  his  earlier  military  exploits 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a  respected  and  honored  citizen  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Washington.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  whose  labors  have  contributed  to  the  present 
era  of  development  in  the  Pacific  coast  states,  his  history  possesses  extraordinary 
interest 

He  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  January  81,  1819.  His  father,  George  Hal- 
ler, died  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  leaving  his  wife,  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter and  of  a  devout,  religious  nature,  in  charge  of  four  young  children.     With 
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limited  meaus.  her  task  was  not  an  eiisy  one.  But  with  he Toic  industiy  she  leared 
ber  children  iu  (^oInfo^t,  all  or  tbetn  recei\-cd  a  liberal  educalion.  and  the  eldest  son 
graduated  from  Jeiferson  medicHl  college  of  Ihc  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
her  desire  Ihnt  Granville  be  fitteil  for  the  ministry,  hut  conscientious  doubts  on  his 
'  part  prevented  him  from  conforming  to  his  mother's  wishes.  A  military  career  was 
more  in  keeping  with  his  desires,  anil  in  IH.^11  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  cadelship 
belonging  to  his  district  at  the  West  Point  military  academy,  he,  with  others,  became 
applicants  for  the  place.  The  secretary  of  war,  Hon.  Joel  B.  Poinsett  decided  that 
the  applicant  receiving  the  endoniemcnt  of  the  representative  of  the  district  should 
receive  the  appointment  Young  Ilaller  was  thereupon  recommended,  but  on 
account  of  the  following  circumstances  failed  to  receive  ttie  appointment.  Walter  S. 
Franklin,  from  Haller's  native  town,  clerk  of  the  house  of  represenlatis'es,  a  warm 
and  loyal  friend  of  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  United  States  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  recently  died.  Thereupon  Senator  Buchanan  strongly  urged  that  his  son, 
William  B.  Franklin,  he  appoinleil.  The  pressure  in  the  letter's  behalf  was.  there- 
fore,  so  strong  that  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point,  and  Ualler  was  invited  to  appear 
before  a  board  of  military-  officers,  which  met  in  Washington,  for  examination  as  to 
his  fitness  for  a  military  profession.  Bailer  presenleil  himself,  was  examined,  and  ou 
the  17lh  of  Nove-iilier,  l!«!»,  waH  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  reg- 
iment, United  Stale-i  infantry,  although  at  the  lime  he  was  not  quite  twenty-one 
yeai^  of  age. 

His  first  active  service  was  in  the  Florida  war  during  the  winter  of  1R4I-2.  He 
was  with  Brevet  Major  Belknapp,  Third  Infantry,  when  Bred  upon  by  the  Indian*  in 
the  Big  Cypress  swamp,  and  with  Ct-lonel  Worth,  Eighth  Infantry,  at  the  action  »t 
Palaklikaha  swamp,  which  resulted  in  Ihe  capture  of  HaJleck  Tnstenuggee'a  hand, 
which  ended  the  Florida  war.  In  Brevet  Captain  John  T.  Sprague's  history  of  "The 
Origin.  Progress  and  Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War."  issued  in  1S4«,  Lieutenant 
Haller  is  frequently  mentioned,  while  the  services  of  the  commands  with  which  he 
was  connected  are  related  in  detail. 

Lieutenant  Haller  was  adjutant  of  the  Fourth  lafanlry  from  January  1.  ISil, 
until  he  resigned,  September  10,  1S45.  and  ww  promoted  to  l>c  first  lieutenant  July  12, 
1846.  He  was  brigade-major  of  the  Third  Brigade,  United  States  reguUr«.  under 
General  Tayor,  when  in  Texas  in  184-1,  until  relieved  for  duly  as  assistant  commit' 
sary  of  siilisisii  ii^e  l.i  ihi  Tlili.l  Hrii;aiif.  lit  ri^.-fivei  I  ami  receipted  for  all  the  pro- 
vision- i--r.  .;  1..  '  ,■  !■  .  ,  I  ,;,,,,..  ■  .  1;  ■  i.  ,■  ,,11.  Brazos  St  lago  for  the 
newfuii..-  ,  .-fihcHthand  nthofMay. 
At  Palo  Ah  1,  nht-i-i-  lii>  -.ub-.i-.tLiKtj  \\l[<.-  Liiuli:,lLirt>i.i;  ijy  the  enemy,  and  at  Resaca 
de  la  P:ihu;.  lit-  >iTved  us  a  sl.Ul'  tillitir  iliLi  iuf;  the  li>;liliii>;  ;inil  received  and   took  up 

captured  from  the  Mexican  iirniy.  lie  siTvt.i  iiuikT  General  Taylor  in  Mexico  until 
after  the  laplure  of  lIoiitL-rty,  wliL-n  Hit  I'oiirth  Infantry  w.is  transferred  to  General 
Worth's  liiviMon  and  ordin-d  to  Vera  L'ni/.  to  join  General  Scott's  command.  Lieu- 
tenant Haller  now  rcliiu|uishc(i  coniiiiis^ry  dviiy  and  assumed  command  of  his  com- 
])auy.  P'rom  the  hiege  of  Vera  Cm/,  until  llic  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  he 
partici]>ated  in  nil  of  the  battles  on  tlie  ronte  and  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  the 
attack  iii>on  the  fortificiitiou  of  Sau  Antonio,   .August  it,   Ixil,  he  is  noticed  as  in 
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the  command  of  his  company,  and  with  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  among  whom 
was  Second  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant,  regimental  quartermaster,  was  mentioned  as 
having  rendere<l  efficient  service.  He  was  one  of  the  storming  party  at  Kl  Molino 
del  Rey  September  8,  1847,  having  charge  with  another  officer  of  a  detail  of  one 
hundred  men«  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  breveted 
Captain.  On  this  occasion  Brevet  Major  G.  Wright,  who  had  command  of  the 
assaulting  column,  in  his  report  states:  "The  conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.'*  At  the  battle  of  Chapul- 
tcpec,  September  13,  1847,  Lieutenant  Haller  is  especially  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
Brevet  Colonel  John  Garland  as  having  shown  "evidence  of  courage  and  good  con- 
duct," and  for  his  services  upon  this  occasion  he  was  breveted  major.  In  the  same 
battle  Second  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant's  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Lieutenant 
Haller  as  deserving  of  especial  commendation.  In  the  report  of  Major  Francis  Lee, 
commanding  the  Fourth  Infantry,  detailing  the  operations  of  his  command  during 
the  taking  of  the  City  of  Mexico  September  l.S,  1847,  and  the  skirmishing  during 
the  following  day  within  the  city,  it  is  stated  that  "  I'irst  Lieutenants  Gore,  Sidney 
Smith  (mortally  wounded  on  the  14th)  and  Haller  and  Second  Lieutenants  Grant  and 
Judah,  behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry."  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  January  1,  184S,  Lieutenant  Haller  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
Fourth  Infantry.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  mustering  out  men  who  had  enlisted 
"daring  the  war."     After  which  he  was  assigned  to  recruiting  duty. 

In  1852  Brevet  Majors  Larned's  and  Ilaller's  companies  were  ordered  to  the 
department  of  the  Pacific.  They  sailed  in  the  United  States  store  ship  Frcdonia,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  June,  iS-'i.S,  having  spent  seven 
months  on  the  voyage.  Major  Larned's  company  proceeded  to  Fort  Steilacoom, 
Washington  Territory,  and  Haller's  company  to  Vox\.  Dalles,  Oregon. 

Toward  the  fall  of  18o4  information  was  received  at  Fort  Dalles  that  a  small  par- 
ty of  emigrants,  consisting  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  his  family  and  others,  had  been  murdered 
by  hostile  Indians  on  Boise  river.  At  this  time  the  garrison,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  enlistments  of  soldiers  and  the  desertion  of  some  recruits,  was  reduced  to 
about  fifty  men.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  fort.  Major  Gabriel  J.  Rains,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Ward  massacre,  dispatched  Major  Haller,  with 
twenty-six  men,  to  guard  the  immigrant  road,  give  protection  to  the  trains  coming  to 
the  west  and,  if  possible,  to  chastise  the  murderers.  This  command  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Captain  Nathan  Olney,  brother  of  Judge  Olney,  of  Oregon,  with  a  small 
party  of  mounted  volunteers,  which  occasioned  a  pleasant  rivalry'  between  the  regu- 
lars and  volunteers.  The  regulars  arrested  four  Indians  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fort 
Boise  who  had  been  charged  with  the  murder.  They  were  tried  before  a  military 
commission  and  each  admitted  his  share  in  the  massacre.  One  tried  to  escape  and 
was  shot  dead  by  the  guard.  The  other  three  were  hanged  on  the  massacre  grounds, 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  old  Fort  Boise,  within  sight  of 
the  pyramid  of  bones  of  their  victims.  A  family  of  the  hostile  band  was  also  cap- 
tured, and  two  bucks,  while  trying  to  escape,  were  killed.  The  main  body  of  tlie 
murderers,  now  advised  of  their  danger,  scattered  and  escaped  capture.  The  com- 
mand returned  to  Fort  Dalles. 

In  the  spring  General  Wool  directed  that  Major  Haller,  with  part  of  his  company 
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together  with  K  company  anti  a  rletachnient  of  the  Third  Artilerv  under  Lieutenant 
Day,  should  return  and  agaio  make  a  watch  for  tlie  mutderets.  ThU  expetlilion  was 
more  successful,  although  the  chase  of  the  hostiles  was  pursued  as  far  as  Fort  Lemhi, 
a  Mormon  scttlemeut  ou  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river.  On  the  return  trip 
some  Indians  were  captured,  the  guilty  hanged,  and  the  remainder  brought  bacl:  as 
prisoners. 

Upon  the  return  to  Fort  Dalles  Major  Haller  bj-  forced  marches  preceded  bis 
commaud.  and  discovered  that  the  old  friends  of  the  whites,  near  Umatilla  were 
greatly  excited,  that  tlie  Yakiinas  were  under  arms  and  that  Indian  sub-agent  Bolen 
had  been  murderetl,  .\  large  number  of  recruits  had  arrived  at  Fort  D.-illes  while 
Major  Haller's  command  was  in  the  field.  These,  with  the  old  soldiers  who  remained 
at  the  I'ort.  he  organized  into  two  companies  of  lifty  men  each,  presuming  at  Ihe 
time  that  he  would  be  ordered  against  the  Vakimas  with  all  his  forces,  as  soon  as- 
Major  Rains,  now  commanding  the  regiment,  who  had  beeu  transferred  to  Fort  Van- 
couver, heard  of  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Vakiuias  and  tlic  murder  of  Bolen.  The 
reports  sent  by  Major  Haller  to  Major  Ruins,  however,  were  apparently  little  heeded 
and  no  orders  came  for  several  days.  Finally  actiug  Governor  Mason  requested  that 
a  command  be  sent  into  the  Yakima  country  to  demand  the  murderers  of  Mattice,  « 
miner,  killed  while  passing  through  the  country.  In  answer  to  this  request  Major 
Ruins  ordered  one  company  to  be  sent,  but  by  the  time  this  order  was  received  Major 
Haller  had  the  provisions  packed  and  across  the  river,  and  followed  with  ihe  two 
companies,  and  immediately  began  his  inarch.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  lKi5,  while 
descending  the  heights  along  Toppinish  creek,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Simcoe, 
the  advance  guard  discovered  the  Indians  in  their  front.  Here  the  Gghtiug  com- 
menced and  after  a  vigorons  charge  the  Indians  fled,  the  loss  being  one  soldier  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  It  was  dark  before  the  wounded  could  be  collected,  and  after 
an  advance  of  half  a  mile,  the  command,  Ending  ground  cap.-ible  of  defense,  halted 
niped  for  the  niglit 
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ig  the  camp  was  completely  surrouiidcd  Ijy  the  eneiiiv, 
;n  hundred  Indians,  wlio  during  the  day  were  reinforced  by 
:reasing  the  number  to  about  fourteen  hundred.  The  Indians 
,  a  chief  of  rare  intelligence,  full  of  strategy,  and  one  of  the 
of  the  Indian  warriors.  Major  Haller's  position  was  suscep- 
of  wood,  grass  and  water.     The  troops,  greatly  ont- 


uuml>ered,  maintained  Iheir  position  all  that  day,  and,  by  repeated  bayonet  charges, 
kepi  off  the  Indian  skirmishers.  I'p  to  Sunday  night  the  loss  had  beeu  two  soldiers 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded-  The  great  odds  against  the  little  band  induced  a  return 
to  the  Dalles  by  a  night  march  to  procure  a  sufficient  force  to  fight  successfully 
and  intimidate  the  eueniv.  In  making  the  march  in  the  dark  the  rear  guard  had 
1)econie  separated  from  the  advance  and  a  Iiall  was  therefore  made  near  the  summit 
of  the  mounlain,  that  the  rear  guard  might  join  the  advance.  Major  Haller's  force 
now  numbered  only  forty  effective  men,  encumbered  with  the  wounded.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  the  march  to  the  Dalles  was  begun  and  a  running  fight, 
while  marching  in  retreat,  elisucil,  which  lasted  until  noon,  when  a  suitable  spot  was 
found  to  clean  the  arms,  rest  the  men  and  readjust  the  packs,  etc.,  while  keeping  the 
Indians  at  bay.     Ilcfore  sundown  the  Indians  were  again  charged  and  driven  out  of 
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the  timber,  after  which  the  troops  were  not  molested.  Major  Haller,  with  his 
advance,  met  the  rear  g^ard  that  night  and  reached  Fort  Dalles  on  the  morning  of 
the  tenth  with  his  wounded  and  baggage,  and  the  re  mains  of  the  commissary  sergeant. 
The  total  loss  on  this  expedition  was  four  soldiers  killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 
The  rear  gfuard,  which  had  taken  another  trail,  proceeded  without  molestation. 

Major  Haller's  expedition  disclosed  the  well-laid  plans  of  the  Indians  for  making 
war  upon  the  whites  while  snow  and  ice  would  prevent  escape,  and  roused  the  people 
to  a  realization  of  their  danger  It  wan  doubtless  the  chief  moving  cause  which 
impelletl  Major  Rains,  commanding  the  military  districts  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
Puget  Sound  to  make  requisitions  for  aid  u]X)ii  the  two  governors,  Curry,  of  Oregon, 
and  Mason,  of  Washington.  Volunteers  were  called  out  and  the  department  com- 
mander took  the  field  with  all  the  regulars  at  his  command.  Major  Rains,  with  six 
companies  of  regulars,  and  Colonel  Ncsniith,  with  six  companies  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, met  the  warrior  Kamiaken  and  his  assembled  bands  on  the  prairie  south  of  the 
great  ridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Attanem  creek  and  held  them  at  bay  until  evening, 
when  they  were  driven  from  the  plain  and  butte  by  a  charge  of  Major  Haller's  com- 
pany, supported  by  that  of  Capt.  Augur's.  The  great  number  of  soldiers  and  their 
more  vigorous  efforts  next  day  discouraged  the  Indians,  and.  snow  falling,  enabled 
the  troops  to  track  them  to  their  hiding  places,  caused  a  stampede,  when  the  Indians 
fled  precipitately  across  the  Columbia  river.  The  campaign  ended  for  want  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  animals,  as  the  snow  covered  the  ground  too  deeply  for  the  horses 
and  nmles  to  forage. 

The  following  spring  Colonel  George  Wright  arrived  from  the  east  with  his  fine 
regiment,  the  Ninth  Infantry,  which  had  (for  the  first  time  in  the  service)  Ix^en  armed 
with  the  rifled  musket  and  minnie  ball,  and,  being  senior  officer  in  the  department, 
assumed  command.  His  plan  of  campaign  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  turbulent 
Cayuses  and,  if  necessary,  their  chastisement;  then,  crossing  the  Columbia  river,  he 
expected  to  corral  the  Yakima  and  Klickitat  tribes  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  He 
had  two  companies  at  Vancouver  barracks,  one  of  which  was  to  hold  that  post  and 
the  other  to  garrison  the  block -houses  at  the  upper  and  lower  landings  at  the  Cascades 
of  the  Columbia  river,  to  keep  open  his  communication  in  the  rear. 

Unfortunately  General  Wool,  in  command  of  the  entire  forces  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Vancouver  barracks  and,  without  consulting  Colonel 
Wright  at  Fort  Dalles,  took  his  two  companies  from  Vancouver  barracks  to  Fort 
Steilacoom,  on  Puget  Sound,  leaving  him  without  a  proper  force  to  garrison  the 
block-houses  at  the  Cascades. 

The  very  day  Colonel  Wright  commenced  his  march  for  Walla  Walla  from  the 
Dalles,  the  Indians  commenced  a  murderous  assault  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants 
along  the  Cascades,  killing  men,  women  and  children — none  escaping  except  those 
who  fled  to  the  few  soldiers  holding  the  block-houses,  and  to  Bradford's  store  and 
hotel,  built  partly  for  defense  against  Indian  attacks.  This  caused  a  countermarch  of 
the  Colonel's  command,  who  hastened  to  the  Cascades  and  drove  off"  the  enemy,  who 
were  unprepared  to  encounter  his  large  command. 

The  Colonel  then  determined  to  enter  the  Klickitat  country  from  Fort  Dalles 
and  make  the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  feel  the  consequences 
of  their  conduct.     He  advanced  without  interruption  as  far  north  as  the  Qui-wichess 


creek,  three  miles  in  front  of  the  Natchess  river.     Here  he  found  Kamiakeo'^  wat — 

9  swarming  like  bees  in  nuniber,  prepared  to  resist  any  further  ndvi 
Colonel,  desirous  of  strjkiog  an  effective  blow,  sent  for  Major  Haller's  coinpan>'  ■» 
then  garrisoning  Fort  Dalles,  to  increase  his  available  force.  He  then  ofleted  the— = 
hostiles  peace  on  condition  that  they  return  to  their  formeT  homes  and  not  molest  the—s 
whites,  hut  obey  the  agents  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  Kamiaken'^^^ 
Ijood  sense  approveil  of  Colonel  Wright's  oflcr.     He  told  his  people  it  was  the  bes^^ 

offer  they  coidd  expect,  nud  to  protract  the  war  would  result  iu  t!»e  women  and  chil 

dreu  being  captured  and  reduced  to  nlavety.     He  strongly  advised  them  to  accept  the...-^ 
terms,  but  "  as  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Kamiaken  still  and  will  go  to  the  Blac^kfoo^^ 
country,  where  there  are  no  whites.''     Owhi,  next  in  rank,  agreed  to  meet  Colonel 
Wright  ou  the  Natcbess  river.     The  Indians  then  fell  back,  leaving  the  road  free 
the  troops  as  far  as  the  bank  of  that  river. 

An  interview  between  Owhi  and  his  son  Qualcheen,  on  behalf  of  the  IndUa! 
took  place  in  canip  on  the  Nalchess  with  Colonel  Writ^ht,  and  all  was  satis factor;*'^id 

until,  as  they  were  leaving.  Colonel  Wright  called  to  Owhi  and  said,  "'  Tell  your  pco 

pie  they  must  bring  tu  all  the  stolen  horses  and  other  stolen  property,'*    This  beinj^^ 

a  new  coile  of  warfare  and  contrary  to  the  Indian  custom,  which  was  established  scm 

long  before  that  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  the  Indian^^^ 
declined  to  bring  in  the  stolen  properly,  and  they  linall}*  dispersed,  leaving  Colone^^^ 

Wright  without  an  enemy.     He  then  selected  Simcse  for  a  military  post,  left  a  bat 

talion  under  Major  Robert  Garnett  to  build  nn<l  garrison  it,  and  located  Major  Hal 

ler's  and  Captain  Archer's  {arierwards  the  rebel  general  whose  brigade  was  capIuied^E^ 

at  Gellyslmrg  iu  the  first  day's  light)  companies  in  the  Kittitas  valley  to  prevent  the = 

hostiles  from  utilizing  the  Sue  pasturage  and  to  threaten  the  families  of  tlie  Indiani     °^ 
who  proved  to  be  hostile. 

In  the  fall  of  18,W  Major  Haller  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  establish  a  fort  near-^=" 
Port  Townsend  where  the  inbaliitauts  could  find  protection  in  case  of  a  raid  by-"'^— 
northern  Indians,  who  were  becoming  troublesome.  Acting  Govemor  McMillen  at^W 
this  time  had  resolved  upon  the  e.^ipulsiou  of  all  foreign  Indians  and  called  upon  Ihei^^ 
the  United  Stales  nav.il  commander  ,it  Seallle  to  order  them  out  of  the  countr>-  — 
The  enforcement  of  thi-s  policy  w.is  resisted  by  the  Hydnh  Indians,  who  defied  llier==^ 
navy,  aud  resulttd  xn  a  can.ion.ide  .lud  the  killing  of  the  chief  of  the  band  of  Hydah^«= 
Indians.  The  Indians  returncil  next  season  aud  in  retaliation  killed  Colonel  Isaac= 
N.  Hby,  a  prominent  .ind  highly  esteemed  citi/eu  of  Whidby  island,  whom  the> — ^- 
esteemed  as  a  great  chief 

Major  Ilaller  loc.ited  his  barracks  near  Port  Townsend  some  three  miles  up  tbcis* 
bay.  Here,  with  much  <lifticnlly,  lie  erected  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  garrison —  ' 
It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Caril)ou  mining  excitement  and  it  was  impossible  tfr""^^^ 
prevent  many  of  his  soldiers,  excile<l  by  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  th^^^ 
mines,  from  deserting.  Ilaller,  however,  secured  workmen  from  Victoria  and  wilta — ^ 
their  aid  uud  that  of  his  soldiers,  a  comfortable  post  for  officers  and  men  was  con-  -^^ 
slructcd,  whicli  has  bet-i.  kept  np  to  this  date.  The  garrison  at  this  point  while  unile^  -s 
i-,.iiini:iiid  of  Major  H^iller  made  freipient  excursions  ou  the  Sound  in  pursuit  o'  -^ 
N<irtbLrn  Indian';,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  protecting  the  settlers. 

C.eneral  Ii:(rncy  having  l>cen  assigued  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Ih^  ^ 
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Columbia,  in  1859,  visited  the  posts  on  Puget  Sound  for  inspection.  Thereupon,  he 
ordered  Captain  Pickett's  company  to  remove  from  Fort  Bellingham,  near  Whatcom, 
to  San  Juan  Island,  and  Major  Haller's  company  to  vacate  Fort  Townsend  and  re|X>rt 
at  Fort  Steilacoom.  This  was  done  at  the  very  moment  the  commissioners  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States,  was  engaged  wilh  two  commis- 
sioners of  Great  Britain  in  determining  the  water  boundary  l)etween  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions. 

At  this  time  the  navy  department  had  transferred  to  the  quartermaster  department, 
U.  S.  army,  the  steamship  Massachuseits,  carrying  four  guns,  to  cruise  the  Sound 
and  remove  foreign  Indians.  Major  Haller's  rompany  was  assigned  to  this  duty,  and 
his  first  trip  was  via  San  Juan  Island.  On  the  way  he  met  Captain  Pickett  just  before 
the  latter  held  his  prearrangerl  meeting  with  British  army  officers,  to  discuss  the 
occupation  of  the  island. 

The  removal  of  Captain  Pickett's  company  from  near  Whatcom,  encouraged  some 
young  warriors  of  the  Nooksack  tribe  to  enter  Whatcom  arme<l,  to  demand  the  release 
of  their  chief  from  jail.  Their  insolence  led  to  shooting,  in  which  one  white  man 
was  killed  and  four  warriors  were  shot  down.  The  people  sent  off  a  boat  to  intercept 
the  Massachusetts  and  request  Major  Ilaller  to  come  to  their  assistance,  v^hich  he  did. 
Upon  arrival  he  demanded  the  surviving  warriors  as  hostages,  which  was  granted, 
and  thus  suppressed  a  possible  war  with  the  Nooksack  Indians. 

While  patroling  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Major  Haller  was  directed  to  land 
his  company  on  San  Juan  Island,  to  which  .ill  the  force  under  General  Harney  had 
been  ordered,  and  participated  in  the  occupation  throughout.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  American  force  when  General  Scott  arrived  at  the  island,  at  which  time  Lieu- 
tenal-Colonel  Casey  was  absent,  being  engaged  on  general  court-martial  duty  at  Van- 
cover  Barracks.  The  confidential  relations  of  Major  Ilaller  with  his  district  com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Casey  and  witli  Captain  Pickett,  has  made  him 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  the  San  Juan  imbroglio.  The  offensive 
position  assumed  by  Captain  Pickett  towards  the  claims  of  the  British  officers,  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  them,  and  General  Scott,  at  their  retjuest,  relieved  Captain 
Pickett  and  stationed  Captain  Hunt's  company  thereon.  General  Scott  yielded  without 
hesitation,  what  Captain  Pickett  defiantly  refused,  viz:  joint  occupation  by  a  limited 
number  of  soldiers  until  the  boundary  question  was  definitely  adjusted. 

In  1860  Major  Haller  was  assigned  to  P*ort  Mojave,  Arizona.  He  took  his  family 
with  him,  and  his  wife,  being  the  first  officer's  wife  ever  seen  by  the  Mojave  Indians, 
was  regarded  with  great  curiosity, and  her  presence  was  construed  as  a  friendly  sign  to- 
ward them.  The  head  chief  of  the  Mojaves,  known  as  Iratabi,  a  magnificent  represen- 
tative of  his  tribe — ^a  man  tall  of  stature,  good  looking  and  of  pleasant  address — 
made  an  early  call  upon  Commandant  Haller  with  his  band  of  warriors  and  most 
peaceful  and  agreeable  relations  were  established  between  them  and  the  whites  which 
continued  throughout  Major  Haller's  stay  at  I'ort  Mojave.  After  the  fort  was  broken 
up  by  the  withdrawal  of  Major  Haller's  command  to  the  East,  such  was  the  friendly 
feeling  which  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  miners  in  that  section — caused 
largely  by  Major  Haller's  just  treatment  of  the  Indians — that  the  miners  felt  no 
apprehensions  for  their  safety  and  remained  to  pursue  their  mining  operations. 

Early  in  1861  Major  Haller's  company  was  ordered  to  San  Diego,  California,  to 
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relieve  Major  Armisteatl,  who,  together  with  hia  first  lieutcuant,  had  resigned  his 
coinuiission.  From  theuce  Mailer's  comtnand  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  join  the 
army  which  was  then  being  orgauiiert  liy  Geueral  McClcUan.  He  found  upon 
arririug  at  the  East  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  he  major  of  the  Seventh  Infantry, 
September  2oth,  1801.  This  regiment  had  become  prisoners  of  war  in  Texas  aa<l  was 
not  St  liberty  to  liglit  the  enemy  until  exchanged.  Thereupou  Haller  reported  to 
General  McClellan,  who  attached  him  to  the  provost -marshal -general's  staff  (General 
Andrew  Porter).  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  comin  and  ant -general  of  the  general 
headquarters,  on  General  McClcllan's  staff.  The  Ninety-Third  Regiment  of  New 
Vork  volunteers  was  placed  uuder  his  command  as  the  geuernl  heailquarters  guard, 
aild,  when  requirerl,  as  guard  to  prisoners  of  war  captured  upon  the  field.  Major 
Haller  was  thus  employed  throughout  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  campaign  under 
General  McClcUan,  aud  the  suleequeut  campaign  of  General  Bumside  and  for  a 
short  time  under  Cieneral  Hooker,  He  was  then  designated  provost- marBha! -general 
for  the  state  of  Maryland,  but  upon  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  General  Lee's 
army,  he  was  attached  to  General  Couch's  staff,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Harris- 
burg.  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  detached  to  Vork  and  (^ttysburg  to  muster  in  volun- 
teers, to  get  all  the  information  possible  of  the  movements  of  the  Confederate  arm)', 
and  to  order  the  citlxens  to  remove  their  horses,  wagons  and  farm  stock  across  the 
Susquehanna,  as  General  Couch  apprehended  a  visit  in  that  direction  from  the 
rebel  army. 

Ill  the  latter  part  of  Jnly,  latt3,  General  Couch  received  orders  to  relieve  Haller. 
who,  upon  reporting  to  the  adjutant  general,  United  States  army,  receiveii  the  sur- 
prising information  that  he  had  been  dismissed  "for  disloyal  conduct  and  the  utter- 
ance of  disloyal  aentinienta."  Astonished  beyond  measure  and  feeling  the  injustice 
of  the  charge,  he  demanded  a  hearing  that  he  might  be  confronted  by  his  accusere. 
All  appeals  for  an  inquiry  into  his  case  were,  however,  peremptorily  refused.  It  was 
at  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  had 
reached  a  critical  period,  and  the  least  suspicion  against  the  loyalty  of  an  officer, 
liowever  unjustly  ulitaiued,  was  readily  accepted  as  truth  with  little  or  no  investiga- 
tion. Major  Haller,  keeuly  feeling  the  disgrace  placed  upon  him.  vainly  implored 
those  in  authority  to  right  the  wrong  done  him,  Imt  in  the  great  excitement  of  the 
hour  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  ap])eals.  A  grave  wrong  to  a  true  soldier  of  his 
country  was  thus  consummated  and  permitted  to  remain  uninvestigated  through  the 
neglect  and  indifference  of  those  in  authority  able  to  undo  what  spite  and  intense 
partisan  hatred  had  accomplished.  Year  after  year,  loug  after  the  war  had  closed, 
Major  Haller  coutiuued  to  ask  that  a  hearing  should  be  given  him  that  he  might 
disprove  the  charges  brought  against  him.  At  la-st  his  earnest  appeal  was  granted 
and  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  March  .1,  lS7;t.  sixteen  years  after  his  dismissal, 
he  was  allowed  a  court  of  inquiry.  He  was  tried  at  Washington  City,  where  the  offi- 
cial papers  in  his  case  were  submitted  to  the  court,  and  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  permitted  to  read  the  original  order  of  his  dismiss.il.  It  was  written  on  a  small 
wrapper  around  Senator  Covo<le's  letter,  inclosing  one  urgiltg  Haller's  disuiissal. 
The  order  was  iu  these  words: 
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"Major  G.  O.  Haller,  Seventh  infantry,  will  be  dismissed  the  service  for  disloy- 
alty, and  the  utterance  of  disloyal  sentiments. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

[signed]  Jamks  a.  Hardib, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General.'* 

General  Townsend,  adjutant  general,  in  orders  falsely  stated  that  Haller  was 
dismissed  by  the  president,  knowinjj  that  the  secretary  of  war  could  not  dismiss. 

Fortunately  for  Major  Haller,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  there  were  those  still 
living  who  were  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — one 
being  present  at  the  time  the  alleged  cause  for  dismissal  was  committed.  Among  them 
were  General  Couch  and  Major  Charles  J.  Whiting,  both  of  whom  had  retired  to  civil 
life.  General  Couch  was  pefectly  familiar  with  Major  Haller's  conduct  at  York,  and 
Major  Whiting  was  in  Haller's  tent  at  the  time  the  alleged  disloyal  sentiments  were 
uttered.  When  the  court  convened  both  appeared.  General  Couch,  when  asked, 
"  Did  Major  Haller  discharge  his  duty  to  your  satisfaction,  and  how  did  you  regard 
him?**  answered:  "  Major  Haller's  services  while  on  duty  with  me  were  wholly  and 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  do  not  think  there  were  au\'  of  the  fighting  generals  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  if  they  had  been  in  York,  in  the  position  of  Major  Haller, 
that  could  have  done  any  better  than  he  did.  I  thought  so  then  and  I  think  so  now." 
On  cross  examination  he  was  asked:  "Do  you  consider  that  your  intercourse  with 
Major  Haller  was  of  that  familiar  nature,  during  that  time,  that  you  could  have  dis- 
covered sentiments  of  disloyalty  had  they  existed  with  him  ?"  He  answered:  "  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  answer  that  (juestion,  except  by  saying  that  I  cannot  conceive 
that  a  man  could  do  what  Major  Haller  did  for  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  be 
disloyal.**  Major  Whiting,  one  of  the  three  i)resent  when,  it  was  claimed.  Major 
Haller  gave  expression  to  disloyal  sentiments,  testified  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
remarks  then  made  as  indicating  that  Major  Haller  was  disloyal,  and  that  his  dismis- 
sal, based  on  the  conversation  then  held,  every  word  of  which  he  plainly  heard,  not 
only  greatly  surprised  him  at  the  time,  but  that  he  then  and  still  thought  it  wholly 
unwarranted. 

The  investigation  of  the  matter  was  continued  for  several  days,  many  wit- 
nesses were  examined  and  the  most  searching  inquiry  was  made  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  The  findings  of  the  court,  after  this  careful  and  thorough  investigation, 
concluded  as  follows:  "  The  court  finds  that  Major  Granville  O.  Haller,  late  Seventh 
United  States  Infantrj',  was  dismissed  for  disloyal  conduct  and  disloyal  sentiments  on 
insufficient  evidence,  wrongfully,  and  therefore,  hereby,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
constituting  it,  does  annul  said  dismissal  published  in  '  S.  O.  No.  331,  dated  War 
Dept.,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  2.'>,  \m\\:  " 

Major  Haller's  vindication  was  thus  made  full  and  complete.  The  stigma  on  his 
name,  the  reflection  upon  his  honor  and  patriotism,  which  he  had  so  long  unjustly 
borne  was  removed  and  a  great  wrong  was  at  last  righted.  The  proceedings  and 
findings  of  the  court  were  approved  by  President  Hayes,  and  the  senate  confinned 
Major  Haller's  nomination  as  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  rank 
from  February  19,  1873.  Subsequently  a  vacancy  occurred  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Jeff.  C.  Davis,  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  when  the  senate  confirmed  the  assignment  of 
Colonel  Haller  to  this  regiment,  and  thus  he  received  a  second  commission  to  date 


from  December  H,   IPTft.     Colonel   Haller  coatiaued  in  command  of  this  regiment 
imtil  February  tJ,  ISK2,  when  he  was  retired,  being  over  sinty-lliree  years  of  ^e. 

From  the  lime  of  his  di^imiadal  until  his  re-instittemeut  as  colonel,  Major 
Haller  and  family  resided  ill  Washiugtou  Territory.  For  a  time  they  lived  on  hit 
farm  on  Whidby  Island.  He  then  engaged  in  the  Tiiercanttle  busiuess  io  conDectiou 
with  a  water-power  sawmill.  The  latter,  siluateil  at  the  mouth  of  Chimicum  creek, 
near  I'ort  Towusend,  he  had  received  for  a  debt.  It  proved  a  most  uoprnfitablc 
enterprise.  Later  on,  having  established  a  bratich  store  ou  Whidby  Tsland,  he  (lis-  I 
posed  of  his  iuterests  at  Port  Towusend  aiid  located  his  family  at  Coupevillc  This  I 
was  at  a  time  when  comparatively  little  had  been  done  to  develop  the  rich  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  fertile  island.  Most  of  the  settlers  who  came  had  little  beyond 
tbeir  physical  vigor  to  aiil  in  making  a  home.  Major  Haller,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  country,  began  to  supply  them  with  provLiions  while  clearing  the 
public  lauds,  giving  credit  in  many  cases  from  yeir  to  year  until  they  had  means  to 
pay.  His  customers  were  not  conlined  to  Wliidby  Island,  hut  came  from  the  Swino- 
mifth  flats,  the  Skagit  river,  around  tlie  jam  and  above,  and  from  the  flats  about  1 
Ceiilervllle  luow  Slanwood).  ou  the  Stoluckwaniish  river.  So  liberal  was  he  in  sup- 
plying the  settlers  that  wheu  he  closed  up  his  business  to  return  to  the  army,  be 
found  himself  heavily  in  debt.  In  many  instances  he  hail  been  forced  to  take  unim- 
proved laud  in  payment  for  supplies,  which  at  the  time  were  comparatively  worth- 
less, as  public  lauds  coulii  be  had  by  simply  locating  upon  them,  and  improved  land* 
conld  not  be  sold  for  half  the  cost  of  the  iniprovemcnLi.  During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  lands  be  then  obtained  have  become  valuable,  aud  what  he  at  one  lime  con- 
sidered worthless  has  secured  for  him  a  handsome  competency. 

Upon  being  retired  iu  \HH2  Colonel  Haller  located  with  his  family  in  Seattle, 
whet«  his  eldest  son,  G.  Morris  Haller,  had  already  gained  prominence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  as  the  organizer  of  extensive  business  enterprises.  This  son  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  iu  1875,  and  for  two  years  was  city  attorney  of  Port  Townselid.  He  came  to 
Seattle  iu  IHS|.  where,  besides  gaining  promiiieuce  in  his  profession,  be  became  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  organv.ers  of  the  Seattle,  Lake 
Shore  Sl  Hastern  railway  company,  was  a  birgc  pro]ierty  owner  :ind  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  important  enterprises  which  have  made  Seattle  the  metropolis  of 
Washington.  With  Ur.  T  T.  Minor  and  K.  hmtU  Cox  he  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  isxil.  His  loss  to  Seattle  was  indccil  a  public  calamity  aud  was  so  viewed  by  every 
resident  of  the  city.  The  other  members  of  Colonel  ifaller's  family  consist  of  his 
wife,  llenritlta  Maria  Cox,  whom  be  marricil  in  IMlt;  Tbtodore  Newell  Haller,  his 
sou,  a  lawyer  by  profc.-isiou;  his  younger  daugbtrr,  Charlotte  Kleanor  Haller,  and 
two  grandi'liildrc!!  of  bis  eldest  d.iufihter,  Alice  M:ti  11.  Nichols,  deceased,  late  wife 
of  l.ieuleuanl  William  .\.  Nichols,  Twenty-thiril  United  Stales  infantry,  the  son  of 
.Adjutant  Cencral  William  -A.  Nichols,  ['nited  States  .Army.  The  family  residence,  a 
large  and  commotiimis  dwelling  on  Twelfth  street,  occupies  one  of  the  most  eligible 
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cal  vigor  unusual  to  one  of  his  years,   he  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  will 
bequeath  to  his  children  a  name  unassociated  with  dishonor. 


D  AGLEY,  Daniel,  was  bom  in  Hayfield  township,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
September  7,  1818,  his  parents,  David  and  Betsy  Bagley,  having  moved  there 
from  Central  New  York  a  few  years  before.  Pennsylvania  was  then  a  heavily  wooded 
region,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  during  hisboyhoo<l  and  youth,  aided  his  father 
in  clearing  a  farm  and  cultivating  the  same.  The  ilistrict  school,  kept  in  a  little  log 
cabin,  afforded  him  the  sole  means  of  education,  and  only  in  the  winter  months 
could  he  be  spared  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  made  such  j^ood  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties that  at  eighteen  he  began  to  teach  school  in  the  same  and  adjoining  districts. 
At  about  twenty  he  went  to  Caledonia  Springs,  near  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  woo<l  chopping  for  about  a  year.  On  his  return  home  he 
gave  all  of  his  small  earnings,  except  seventy-five  cents,  to  his  father.  He  then 
earned  enough  to  take  him  to  Kentucky,  near  Covington,  and  at  Rig  Bone  Lick,  he 
taught  for  about  four  months  a  private,  open  school,  after  the  custom  of  that  region. 
School  would  open  as  early  in  the  morning  as  teacher  and  pupils  could  get  to  the 
school  house,  not  later  than  8  a.  ni.,  and  continue,  except  at  recess  and  noontime 
until  about  5  p.  m.  Every  scholar  studied  "out  loud"  to  enable  the  pedagogue  to 
know  if  each  individual  youngster  was  studying  and  whether  he  was  studying  cor- 
rectly. The  benches  and  desks  were  of  split  logs,  with  the  flat  sides  surfaced  with  a 
broadaxe,  and  pegs  driven  into  auger  holes  for  legs.  He  returned  to  the  old  home 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  ls40. 

Jeremiah  and  Nancy  Whipple  moved  from  Massachusetts  about  ISlO  and  settled 
near  the  Bagley  farm,  aad  their  eldest  daughter,  Susannah  R.,  and  young  Daniel 
attended  the  same  schools  and  grew  to  inauhoo<l  and  womanhood  together.  Their 
acquaintance  here  ripened  into  love  and  on  August  1'),  lS4l),  they  were  united  in 
marriage. 

A  few  days  later  they  started  for  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  there  settled  on  a 
claim  near  Somanauk.  The  husband  farmed  and  taught  school  for  two  years,  while 
the  wife  performed  the  household  duties  of  their  small  and  primitive  cabin.  In  1842 
Mr.  Bagley  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and 
for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  active  ministerial  work,  nominally  being  stationed  at 
one  place  each  year,  but  in  reality  traveling  summer  and  winter  from  the  south,  near 
Springfield,  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  state.  Buffalo  and  Indian  trails  then 
gridironed  the  broad  and  thinly  settled  prairies,  and  were  not  succeede<l  by  the  iron 
rails  of  the  early  railroads  of  the  state  until  IHTA)  and  the  decade  succeeding.  At 
Princeton,  Bureau  county,  the  first  home  of  the  still  young  couple  was  established. 

A  large  number  of  earnest,  independent  spirits  had  settled  in  this  region,  and  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  that  was  then  beginning  to  attract  public  attention  drew  these 
together,  and  Princeton  became  the  center  of  the  movement  for  the  surrounding 
region.  Owen  Lovejoy,  whose  brother  had  been  murdered  at  Alton,  Illinois,  a  few 
years  before  by  the  pro-slaverj-  element,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational 
church  there  regularly,  and  Mr.  Bagley's  church  stood  but  a  few  rods  away,  and  they 


united  in  icligibiu  and  pbilanlhropicat  vrork.  They  made  several  lours  into  the  sur- 
rouii'ling  couiilry  and  time  and  again  tlieir  ault-slaverj-  meetings  were  disturbed  aoil 
bruken  np  by  the  pro-alavery  rou^jhs  of  the  day.  At  Peoria  they  were  rotten-egged 
oat  of  the  court  house  and  out  iif  tlie  public  grounds.  During  the  closing  yean  of 
the  forties  and  early  in  the  fifties  Cnliforuia  and  Oregon  attracted  a  gieat  deal  of 
Btteutioo,  Hud  the  more  entcrprifcinj^  of  the  younger  generation  began  the  westwanl 
movement  that  ba.s  for  forty  years  gone  on  in  nuet'er-swelling  tide.  In  liiii  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Bagley  was  chosen  by  the  bonrii  of  inisBioiis  of  his  church  na  aiisHioiiRry  to  Oregon, 
which  then  enteiided  from  llie  (lumniit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  from  Ctilifoniia  to  the  Hue  of  the  British  posaeSMons.  On  the:9>th  of  April,  1k.=^ 
■  wagon  train  started  from  I'riijcelou,  westward.  In  that  train  were  the  subjects  ot 
this  sketch,  also  Judge  Thomas  Mercer  and  family,  Dexter  Horton.  Esq.  and  familT. 
«nd  William  H.  Shoudy,  Eiq..  now  of  Seattle,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Mercer  and  wife,  now 
of  Renton.  Ihis  county.  This  train  crossed  the  Missouri  river  May  22,  ISSS,  at  Eano. 
ville,  Iowa,  opjiosite  the  present  site  of  Omaha.  Thousands  of  Indians  were  camped 
it  that  point,  and  from  there  until  the  emigrants  reachtd  the  Dalles,  their  way  wat 
I  through  an  Indian  country.  Those  moving  to  the  Pacific  coast  thai  year  were  na 
Brmy  in  numbers,  so  that  the  danger  from  Indinns  was  not  serious,  but  the  hardship! 
)  ftulferings  of  the  emigrants  were  increased.  The  difficulties  of  securing  walci 
and  feed  for  the  slock  were  great  and  cholera  became  epidemic.  However,  the  fifteen 
I  twenty  families  of  this  particular  train,  after  nearly  five  monlUs  of  almost  consl«iil 
travel,  arrived  at  the  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  river,  without  the  loss  of  one  of  thdr 
inber  and  with,  practically,  all  their  wagons  and  stock.  Here  they  separated,  only 
]  or  three  families  accompanying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hagley  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where 
tbeyended  their  journey  September  21,  IWU. 

Mr.  Ragley  at  once  liegan  active  ministerial  and  missionary  work,  and  labored 
uuremitlingiy  in  all  parts  of  the  Willanietlc  valley  the  next  eight  years.  He  estab- 
lished about  a  score  of  churches  and  probably  half  that  niiml>er  of  chtirch  edifices 
were  built  mainly  through  his  instrumtnialilv.  This  was  long  prior  to  the  -iilvent  of 
telegraphs  ami  railroarls,  and  the  conveniences  ami  c<imrort.'(  of  modern  travel.  His 
lalmr.s  e^tende<I  from  the  l'ni]Kjua  on  the  south  to  the  Columbia  river  on  the  north, 
and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  he  rcmaineil  at  home  twenty  days  in  succession  and,  in 
fact,  a  large  part  of  these  eight  yenrs  was  I'mpluyed  in  itincrnut  work,  travelinj; 
through  heat  and  dust,  rain,  sni.wi  nuid  ami  ti..o.ls,'by  day  and  night,  nearly  cntir.ly 
on  horse  back,  so  that  at  forty  ycar>  of  agt  his  Ciiustitutiou  was  greatly  impaired  h\ 
exposure  and  overwork. 

During  all  their  married  life  Mrs.  R.iglcy  had  been  an  invalid,  and  in  Ocl,il>er, 
I.SIJII.  the  fEiniily  removed  from  ne;ir  S.ileni  to  Seattle,  hoping  the  change  of  climate 
would  prove  beneficial  to  bolh  of  Lhcm.  The  trip  was  made  entirely  overland  in  a 
buggy— i-xcci)l  frinn  rortbiti.l  t.i  Mi.nticello— and  the  trip  that  can  now  be  made  in 
as  many  hmirs,  r.-.|iiiMd  I.  M  .i,i>>.  U'  juci.m].|i>h.      Tlii-y  brought  the  number  of  f:imi- 

The  imbriilicn  fort-sl  heg:iri  when-  Ibc  iiosl..ir,cc  on  Columbia  street  now  st.ni.l^. 
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tioned  here.  A  small  church  house,  unceiled  and  uii plastered,  had  been  put  up  sev- 
eral years  before  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Blaine,  but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  had  no 
minister  here,  so  Mr.  Bagley  and  a  small  band  of  worshipers  gathered  there.  Early 
in  18<>o  the  historic  * 'Brown  church"  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Madison 
streets,  and  Mr.  Bagley's  manual  labor  and  private  purse  contributed  largely  to  that 
work. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Seattle  in  IHIM),  until  1871,  besides  regular  min- 
isterial work  Mr.  Bagley  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  the  material  interests  of  the  place.  His  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Territorial  University  and  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle  coal  mines  is  referred  to  at 
considerable  length  elsewhere  in  this  work  and  will  not  be  recited  here,  though  it 
will  be  proper  to  emphasize  the  declaration  that  to  him  justly  belongs,  to  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  credit  of  securing  to  the  claiinauts  their  titles  to  the  coal  lands 
at  Newcastle  and  at  Sfjuak,  and  the  pionetr  work  in  developing  the  mines  at 
the  former  place.  A  large  share  of  his  time  and  all  of  his  small  private  fortune 
were  devoted  to  the  work,  and  after  the  Seattle  Coal  company  had  reached  the 
end  of  its  tether  he  pledged  his  personal  credit  and  saved  the  company  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

During  the  civil  war  he  took  an  earnest  and  active  part  in  politics,  not  as  a 
candidate,  but  as  a  director  and  leader,  first  in  the  Union  party  and  then  in  the 
Republican  party,  and  from  is.'JO  until  about  1-S7'),  he  attended  nearly  all  county  and 
territorial  conventions  as  a  delegate,  and  also  did  a  good  deal  of  editorial  work  for 
some  of  the  earlier  papers  in  Seattle  and  the  Pitget  Sound  Courier  of  Olympia. 

Early  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  F.  and  A.  Masons,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Seattle  joined  in  the  institution  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  was  chosen  master  of 
that  lodge  and  soon  after  received  the  honor  of  an  election  as  grand  master  of  the 
territorial  grand  lodge.  He  has  always  maintained  his  connection  with  the  order, 
but  for  many  years  has  not  attended  its  sessions. 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  in  Seattle 
until  the  year  IHKT),  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  continued  as 
pastor.  Since  his  resignation  in  18S.5,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  ministerial  work, 
and  under  his  direction  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  small  churches  have  been  built 
at  Duwamish,  Renton,  Ballard  and  Vesler,  and  during  much  of  this  time  he  has 
made  weekly  trips  to  and  conducted  religious  services  at  some  one  of  these  places. 
Early  in  the  fifties  the  annual  conference  of  the  M.  P.  church  was  organized  in  Ore- 
gon The  churches  in  Seattle  have  remained  a  part  of  that  organization,  and  for 
much  of  this  long  period  he  has  been  continued  as  president  of  that  body,  and  sev- 
eral times  has  gone  to  the  eastern  states  as  delegate  to  the  general  conference  of 
the  state  organizations.  The  church  that  he  instituted  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  which 
has  had  local  churches  organized  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  California,  has  never 
gained  much  numerical  strength,  and  its  continued  existence  here  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  his  vigorous  personality  and  efforts,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  when 
he  was  reinforced  by  other  ministerial  support  of  ability  and  influence. 

Early  in  January,  18()2.  while  visiting  in  Olympia,  Mrs.  Bagley  slipped  on  an  icy 
sidewalk,  fell  and  injund  herself  so  severely  that  she  has  had  to  use  crutches  ever 
since.     During  the  last  half  century  she  has  scarcely  known  a  day  free  from  illness 


and  pain,  but  all  tlieae  years  she  has  been  cheerful  and  putient  and  home  the  cares 
and  perfoimed  the  duties  of  a  c1er)iy mail's  wife  lo  the  best  of  her  alidityand  witltoni 
coniplaiiit.  and  has  iudeed  b  en  a  loving  lielpmeel.  Much  of  t]ie  lime  cotupellcd  to 
reuinin  at  hnnie,  often  with  a  child  of  iufant  years  her  sole  companion,  jud  denied 
the  society  of  her  husliand— not  having  the  physical  strength  to  accompany  him— 
she  shared  little  in  Uie  romance  and  adveuture  of  pioneer  life,  but  all  the  burdens  of 
a  pioneer's  wife  fell  upon  her  with  added  weight. 

To  them  was  first  born  a  daughter,  who  died  an  infant.  November  3»,  Ih43, 
Clarence  B.,  their  only  son,  was  born.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Seattle.  In  ISfiS 
he  was  married  to  Alice,  the  daushter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Mercer,  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  this  place,  and  they,  with  their  family  of  five  children,  and  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother  Bagiey  all  live  near  each  other  in  the  nortllcni  part  of  the 
city.  Here  in  their  declining  years,  liaving  reached  more  tban  the  allotted  space,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  wife  have  a  lovely  home  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  civ- 
ilisation, of  which  Ihcy  were  in  tile  vanguard  the  first  Ihree-scorc  years  of  their  lives, 
and  at  seventy-two  years  of  age  they  are  apparently  as  strong  as  during  the  past  ten 
yeais  and  more,  anil  niny  be  expected  to  remain  with  their  friciiils  and  loved  ones  for 
years  to  come. 


\II;HITW0RTH,  Gborge  F.,  clergyman,  wds  born  in  Boston,  Hugland,  March  15, 
'  '  lum.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  Commencing  a  classical  course  of  study  at  the  age  of  seventeen  at 
Haaover  College,  Indiana,  he  was  graduated  there  in  1K88  at  the  age  of  twentytwa 
After  leaving  college  he  engnged  for  a  while  in  teaching,  and  afterirard  studying  law, 
practiced  at  Charlestown.  Indtniia.  untd  the  year  lSi2,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Theologi-.  and  spent  three  years  at  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary,  since 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  now  known  as  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  His 
lirst  ministerial  work  was  at  Corydon,  Indiana,  where  he  spent  a  short  time  and  then 
removed  to  Canneltoi..  Indiana,  where  he  organi^.ed  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
erected  a  house  of  worship.  He  had  the  cliarf,'e  of  this  cluirch  and  of  the  church  at 
Harrisville,  Kentucky,  until  the  year  LH.).').  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  left  with  a 
colony  for  Pugct  Sound,  then  a  p.irt  of  Oregon,  crossing  the  plains  with  ox  teams, 
TCipiiring  as  many  months  to  rcncli  the  Pacific  as  it  now  requires  days.  Reaching 
Portland,  Uregiin,  too  late  i[l  the  season  to  take  a  fnmily  across  the  country  to  Puget 
Sound,  the  winter  of  l>*-'i-'i-."i4  was  passed  there.  Here  the  colony  separated  to  make 
provision  for  themselves  niid  families  during  i;ie  winter.  Recomiug  thus  widely  scat- 
tered, they  never  came  together  again.  While  at  Portland,  Mr.  Whitworth  assisted  in 
organizing  the  P'irst  rresi>ylcrian  church  of  that  city,  and  ministered  to  it  until  Feb- 
ruary IS.'i4,  when  leaving  his  family  at  Portland,  he  started  for  Olympia,  and  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  lo  cross  the  Columbia  river  and  come  northward  The 
Territory  of  Washington  had  just  been  separated  from  Oregon.  When  he  reached 
Olynipia  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  was  in  session.  Traveling  from  Portland  at 
that  lime  was  very  difTerent  to  what  it  is  now.  Then  and  for  some  years  afterward,  a 
steamboat  raci  from  I'ortland  to  Monticello.  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
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Cowlitz  river.  This  usually  took  one  day.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  journey 
by  canoe  up  the  river  about  fifteen  miles,  to  a  noted  stopping  place  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of  Mr.  Ilardbread  by  which  he 
was  known  far  and  near,  by  reason  of  the  provender  with  which  he  very  largely  fed 
his  guests.  Hardbread,  salmon  and  potatoes  constituted  the  bill  of  fare.  Occasion- 
ally, when  ladies  would  stop,  a  slight  addition  was  made  to  their  diet  in  the  shape  of 
black  strap,  a  very  cheap  article  of  molasses,  which  was  not  remarkably  tempting 
either  to  the  sight  or  taste. 

Continuing  up  the  river  by  canoe  about  fifteen  miles  further  to  the  Cowlitz 
landing,  a  few  miles  above  Olequa,  re([uircd  another  day.  There  was  not  then  any 
stage  or  public  conveyances  across  the  country,  horses  were  not  easily  to  be  obtained, 
so  that  Olympia  had  to  be  reached  by  a  two-day's  walk. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  removed  his  family  to  Olympia,  or  rather  to  a  place 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  below,  where  he  pitched  a  tent  and  built  a  split  l)oard 
shanty,  which  answered  for  a  summer  residence  until  a  better  house  could  be  erected. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  organized  at  Olympia  the  first  Tresbyterian  church  which 
was  established  in  the  territory,  and  in  the  early  j)art  of  1S.V)  the  second  one,  which 
included  the  neighborhoofls  of  Grand  Mound  ami  Chehalis.  During  the  Indian  war 
of  1855-56  he  traveled  to  supply  the  latter  church,  having  two  stations,  one  at  Grand 
Mound,  and  Chehalis,  where  Claquato  now  stands,  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  miles,  twice  a  month,  through  a  deserted  region  nearly  all  the  way,  the  fami- 
lies having  all  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  forts,  which  had  been  erected  at  Grand 
Mound  and  Claquato. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  means  of  the  early  settlers,  the  outbreak  of  the  Indians 
already  referred  to,  and  the  sleuder  allowance  made  at  the  time  by  the  board  of  home 
missions,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  support  himself  and  family  to  engage 
temporarily  in  other  pursuits.  This  was  done  without  abandoning  the  work  of  the 
ministry',  but  it  necessarily  curtailed  his  missionary  work.  Besitles  having  taught 
school  he  has  held  the  following  official  positions  in  the  territory  of  Washington: 
County  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  several  terms,  first  in  the  county  of 
Thurston,  and  afterward  in  King;  United  States  deputy  surveyor;  county  surveyor  of 
King;  city  surveyor  of  Seattle;  deputy  collector  of  customs  for  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict; twice  president  of  the  territorial  university;  twice  chief  clerk  of  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Indian  affairs;  secretary  of  the  commission  which  made  the  second 
treaty  with  the  Nez  Perces  at  Lapwai  in  1S({2. 

He  also,  in  company  with  Rev.  D.  Bagley,  Philip  H.  Lewis,  and  others  undertook 
the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  now  belonging  to  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company. 
This  was  begun  first  by  !)uilding  a  wagon  road  from  Lake  Washington  to  Coal  creek, 
then  hauling  the  coal  to  the  lake  and  transporting  the  same  in  a  small  boat  across  to 
Fleaburg  or  where  the  power-house  of  the  Yesler  avenue  cable  road  now  stands, 
thence  by  wagon  to  town,  bringing  in  some  three  or  four  tons  per  day,  the  cost  of 
which  for  mining  and  transportation  was  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  ton. 

He  has  at  different  times  written  in  regard  to  the  coal  deposits  of  Washington, 
both  for  home  and  other  papers,  having  full  confidence  from  an  early  day  in  the 
extent  and  richness  of  this  important  factor  in  the  future  growth  and  wealth  of  the 
state. 


10  HiaroHY  of  Sbattlb. 

In  an  eocltsriutical  capacilj  be  servd  a«  the  first  moderator  of  the  Mloiriiig 

uamed  bodies  :     Presbytery  of  Pugel   SouQd,  orgHniied  in  I^^ :  the  Synod  of  tbe 

Columbia,  in  1876,  and  Ibc  Synod  of  Washington,  in  1S90.     He  was  twice   elcclcd 

staled  clerL  of  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  serving  from  laso  to  18S0.  He  has  been 

for  twelve  years  past,  and  still  ia  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  ]«!ll,  the  stated  cleik  at    I 
the  Preibytety  of  Puget  Sound.     The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  hj 
Hanover  Callege,  his  .-Urna  MaUr.  in  1H!W. 


IJANFORD,  C.  H.     No  enumeration  of  the  mora!  and  iotellectnal  forces  that  have  ' 

combined  to  make  the  new  state  ol  Washington  what  it  is,  could  be  complete 
that  made  no  nienlion  of  those  wlio  have  aided  in  making  the  laws  of  the  state,  who 
have  seen  tlicm  executed,  and  who  have  held  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  higher  conrtt 
of  the  territory  and  slate.  Among  the  men  who  have  been  tlius  engaged,  Judge  C 
H.  Hanfbrd  must  be  awarded  a  prominent  place.  He  is  a  aelf-made  man,  inheriting 
from  his  ancestors  only  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  have  enabled  hitn  to 
command  success.  His  ramily  Dame  indicates  its  English  origin,  and  on  bis  mother'a 
side  there  was  some  blood  connection  with  that  people  of  iron  will  who,  while  under 
the  name  of  Hngenots,  were  driven  from  France.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Van 
Bnren  county.  Tnwa,  and  there  C  H.  Hanford  was  bom  in  1k4C  In  1.153  the  elder 
Hanford  detennined  to  abandon  Iowa  with  his  young  family,  and  follow  the  coutm 
of  empire  to  the  far  west.  He  reached  Pnget  Sound  and  look  up  a  donation  claim 
beside  a  sawmill,  aronnd  which  clustered  a  few  log  cabins.  That  is  but  thirty-eigbt 
years  ago,  yet  the  elder  Hanford.  who  died  in  IS134,  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
logging  camp  l)eside  wliicii  he  had  located,  lieeome  tlie  beautiful  city  of  Seattle.  Its 
prosperity,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  his  property  in  value,  finally  madt 
good  to  him  lie.ivy  losses  which  he  sustained  by  Indian  depredations,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  business  incident  to  the  Indiau  war  of  IS-Vi— ">(),  by  which  he  was  impover. 
i.shed,  during  the  years  iu  which  his  sons  were  growing  to  manhood. 

In  his  childhood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing in  the  village  school  of  Seattle.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  the  family 
removed  to  San  l-'rancisco.  There  he  took  a  course  in  a  commercial  college,  otherwise 
he  is  entirety  self  educated.  During  his  youth  he  acquired  knowleiige  in  a  practical 
way,  by  working  in  factories,  in  stores  aiul  in  offices,  in  whatever  capacity  he  could 
obtain  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  his  evenings  lo  the  study  of  books. 
This  habit  of  night  study  he  has  continued  Ihrongh  life.  In  18*iti  his  people  returned 
to  Seattle,  and  young  Hanford  was  emploj'ed  for  two  year^  carrying  the  mail  to 
I'uyallup.  Twenty  years  ago  that  emi)lciymeut  Has  not  devoid  of  danger,  and  he  needed 
a  brave  heart  and  a  good  hiiTsc  to  ui.ikc  the  weekly  trip  over  his  route,  which  «a5 
then  for  the  most  j.iirt  a  mere  tr^dl  lhrouu:h  a  gloomy  forest.  Abandoning  mail  carry- 
ing, he  tool:  for  a  lime  to  farming,  aw\  then  went  to  Walla  Walla.  He  laiighl  a 
country  ^-chool  in  W^iHa  Walla  county  for  sonic  time,  worked  on  faniis  there  and  on 
lllack  river,  and  then  cntcrtd  a  lawyer's  oflicc  in  Seattle.  He  read  law  in  G-  N. 
McConaha's  office  in  l^T;i,  and  was  ;i.iiniltt.d  lo  the  bar  in  February,  ]s7o.     In  InT-i 
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he  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner,  and  held  that  office  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  council.  After  a  single  term  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  he  declined  to  l)e  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  1H82  the  city  of  Seattle  l)ecame  his 
client,  by  placing  Mr.  Han  ford  in  office  as  city  attorney,  to  which  position  he  was 
again  elected  in  1SH4,  and  again  in  ISST).  United  States  Senator  J.  B.  Allen  was 
United  States  attorney  for  Washington  Territory  in  IHSl,  and  in  that  year  showed  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hanford  by  securing  hi.s  appointment  as  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  which  position  he  held  until  he  resigned  it,  more  than  a  ye-tr  after  Mr.  Allen 
had  Ijeen  retired  by  the  change  in  administration,  which  occurred  in  1885. 

Meanwhile  his  practice  was  growing,  his  careful  and  jiainstaking  presentation  of 
every  case  entrusted  to  him  by  a  client  had  extended  his  influence  and  reputation, 
and  when  General  Harrison  .issumed  the  reins  of  office,  in  March,  1H89,  C.  H.  Han- 
ford  was  at  once  chosen  chief  justice  of  tliis  territory.  His  office  lapsed  on  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  machinery  of  state  government,  but  the  Tresident  has  again  appointed 
him  United  States  Judge  for  the  district  of  Washington 

Judge  Hanford  is  an  unpretentious  and  unassuming  man.  Remarkably  quiet  and 
modest,  he  has  allowed  his  work  and  integrity  to  speak  for  him,  and  it  is  little  to  say 
of  him  that  he  enjoys,  irrespective  of  party,  the  universal  respect  of  the  people  of 
Seattle  and  of  the  state.  Indeed,  he  is  an  example  of  how  talent  and  worth  will 
come  to  the  front  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles.  Brought  to  Washington  when  a 
child,  he  has  grown  up  with  the  country,  and  he  is  proud  of  it.  The  year  he  was 
called  to  the  practice  of  law  he  married  Miss  Clara  Haldwin  of  01ymi)ia,  herself  a 
native  of  the  territory,  and  their  four  girls  and  three  boys  are  equally  proud  of  their 
young  and  beautiful  country. 

At  the  last  election  under  the  territorial  regime,  the  Republicans  of  Washington 
Territory  were  determined  to  regain  the  ground  which  they  had  lost  by  having  been 
defeated  in  the  two  preceding  elections  by  the  Democrats.  This  they  accomplished, 
and  emphasised  their  victory  by  a  majority  of  nearly  eight  thousand  under  the 
leadership  of  C.  H.  Hanford,  who,  as  chairman  of  their  executive  committee,  man- 
aged the  campaign. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Judge  Hanford  would  not  be  complete  without 
special  reference  to  those  qualities  that  from  the  very  first  gave  him  prominence  and 
success  at  the  bar.  He  tried  his  first  case  at  the  term  at  which  he  was  admitted,  and 
his  success  was  instantaneous.  In  the  trial  of  his  first  case  he  displayed  all  the  skill, 
fertility  of  resources,  and  self-possession  of  a  veteran  lawyer.  At  a  single  lx)und  he 
sprang  into  position  at  the  bar  which  is  usually  attained  only  after  years  of  toilsome 
practice.  He  is  a  born  lawyer,  if  there  ever  was  one.  He  has  what  the  lawyers  call  a 
**  legal  mind."  The  somewhat  artificial  reasoning  of  the  law  is  to  him  an  easy,  nat- 
ural, orderly  and  logical  formula.  The  4ogical  faculty  in  him  is  singularly  well 
developed.  Once  his  premises  are  established,  his  conclusion  is  a  necessary  sequence 
without  a  hitch  or  a  break.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  his  law  arguments. 
While  he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  before  a  jury,  still  his  great  strength  lay  in  his 
presenting  his  case  to  the  court.  His  statement  of  the  case  was  always  clear,  logical 
and  convincing.  From  the  time  of  his  arlmission  to  the  bar  up  to  the  day  of  his 
appointment  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
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be  has  bod  a  large  and  vaiied  practic*;,  aoil  for  Uie  Lisl  ten  years  he  li.is  been  reco^  J 
niwd  ■«  one  oftllc  leading  lawyers  of  the  tcrrilocy  anilMAtc.    HU  inofcsaioniil  cartel 
has  been  dUtJn^isbeil  by  nnimn);  ilKluAtr^',  strict  integrity  of  ptirpc«e  and  nnsmtT  I 
in^  fidelity  to  bi«  clients.     He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  ilie  quaUtie^  that  go  ^1 
make  up  a  successful  lawyer — a  daantless  spirit,   great  personal  bravery,  uiititii 
industry,  liigb  integrity,  and  ua(|ueslioneil  fiilelitv  to  bis  clients.     He  has,  tnareoTC 
*  judicial  cast  of  miud,  as  was  very  clearly  manirestcil  during;  the  short  period  ii 
which  be  held  the  position  of  chief  justice  of  the   aupreme  court  of  the  terrjlury. 
Ite  Inought  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  patience,  iadustrv.  tmpartUlily  and  ade- 
i^Uflte  legal  learning,  which  oiaile  him  a  most  cucelleut  and  satisfactory  judge. 


CMITH,  IJR.  Hkkkv  a,  MucIi  has  already  'leen  relatol  in  tlicse  |iages  coiiecming 
'^  the  connection  of  IJr,  Henry  A.  Smith  with  the  earlier  and  Irticr  hiMury  of 
ScAltle.  He  belonged  to  that  sniall  band  of  state  builders  ivbo,  in  the  early  fil\te«, 
come  to  this  portion  of  Piiget  Sound  and  through  many  privations  and  discumfoits 
nut  unattended  with  dangers,  laid  Ihe  fonndations  and  have  since  largely  aided  in 
the  building  of  a  city  already  great  and  destined  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of 
our  country. 

In  a  recent  periodical  tllere  appeared  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Smith  which, 
with  slight  changes,  is  here  re-produced.  He  was  bom  in  liSSO  near  Wooster,  Wayne 
cotinly,  Ohio.  His  fatber  was  a  Baptist  minister  by  profession  and  was  of  Germaa 
descent,  while  bis  motlier  was  a  Virginian  lady,  of  the  family  of  Teal'',  H 
a  common  «chool  education,  but  the  inflaence  of  a  refined  mother  and  an  educated 
father  was  of  infinitely  greater  service  tha»  the  inferior  common  schools  of  thi 
dnyii  in  shaping  and  givin)^  a  projier  direction  to  liis  intellectual  pursuits.  From  1 
IJareiils  he  therefore  iiiibibed  a  l;isle  [or  learniii);  and  science  whicli  was.  furthei 
developed  at  Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvauiii.  Here  he  also  began  the  study  of 
iiieclidnc  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  at  Cincinnati.  In  ISj2  lie  joined  the 
stream  of  youth  that  u-as  journeying  Wt^st.  California,  with  her  gold  fields,  was  the 
objective  point,  but  when  the  Nevada  mountains  were  reached,  some  happy  chance 
turned  the  footsteps  of  the  young  physician  towards  the  Willamette  valley,  and  he 
arrived  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  IH-)-'. 

r<Ktland  was  not  the  city  of  wharfs  and  warehouses  and  luxuitous  villas  that  it' 
to-day,  1ml  a  logging  camp  of  some  hundreds  of  people,  and  young  Smith  hied  hi. 
self  elsewhere.  He  readied  Olyiilpia  at  the  close  of  the  year  IS-xl,  and  then  loo. 
ship  down  Tnget  Sound.  The  poetical  element  in  him  was  ripe,  and  he  realized  to 
the  full  the  eiicliautitig  loveliness  of  Ihe  wooded  shores  and  distant  mountains  whose 
hc-anty  was  rrflecUd  in  the  dark  blue  waters  of  I'ugel  Sound.  There  he  resolved  to 
ilwi^ll.  tlmri-  he  resolved  to  bnild  him  a  home,  and  he  diose  a  daini  on  one  of  tlie 
Sound's  tiny  biiys  whereon  to  settle.  The  bay  naturally  look  his  name  and  is  knonn 
■.\^  "  Smith's  Cove."  To  the  south  of  Smith's  Cove  llierc  was  a  large  bay,  beside 
which  there  was  a  thriving  s.iwniill  and  a  few  log  cabins.  Dr.  Smith  l>e.-anie  phy- 
sician I"  the  little  settlcniciil  uliich  has  siuce  grown  to  lie  the  wonderful  cily  of 
Seattle.  In  Is-Vi  In- s|K-nl  iiiue  ni-mlhs  ar,  surgeon  in  the  Indian  war.  He  was  an 
alili'  tiifdical  man  and  a  iKitt  of  n»  ordinary  talent,  a  rare  scholar  and  a  iiixA  wTiler, 
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and  his  varied  talents  were  utilized  to  the  full  to  build  up  the  country  and  the  people 
where  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He  was  the  first  person  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
tide  lands,  which  he  did  by  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  territorial  press. 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county,  and  he  ably  represented  it 
in  the  territorial  legislature.  He  served  three  terms  in  the  house  and  two  terms  in 
the  council,  of  which  he  was  president  for  one  ti*rni.  His  old  colleagues  still  speak  of 
the  tact  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  Smith  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  council,  and  pre- 
serve for  him  the  warmest  friendship.  He  never  sought  office,  never  asked  for  a  vote 
and  was  never  defeated  at  the  polls. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Miss  Phelan.  a  Wisconsin  lady,  at  Portland,  to  whom 
were  born  one  son  and  seven  daughters. 

Dr.  Smith  has  long  since  retired  from  i)rofessi()tial  practice,  and  devotes  all  his 
time  to  literature,  his  family  and  the  handling  of  his  extensive  property. 

He  is  proud  of  the  people  and  the  city  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  build  up, 
and  when  he  passes  from  the  scene  of  his  long  caret-r  to  the  silence  and  oblivion  of 
the  tomb,  there  will  go  with  him  the  p-ayers  and  love  of  a  nmltitude  that  revere  him 
for  his  kindness  and  simplicity. 

Among  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Smith  to  the  press  of  Washington  have  been 
many  valuable  historical  reminiscences.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  was 
that  published  in  the  Seattle  Sunday  Star  of  ()«.'tol)er  21»,  ISKT,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced both  because  of  its  interest  to  citizens  of  Seattle  and  because  of  its  historic 
value: 

Old  Chief  Seattle  was  the  largest  Indian  I  ever  saw,  and  by  far  the  noblest 
looking.  He  stood  nearly  six  feet  in  his  moccasins,  was  broad  shouldered,  deep 
ches'ed  and  finely  proportioned.  His  eyes  were  large,  intelligent,  expressive  and 
friendly  when  in  repose,  and  faithfully  mirrored  the  varying  moods  of  the  great  soul 
that  looked  through  them.  He  was  usually  solemn,  silent  and  dignified,  but  on  great 
occasions  moved  among  assembled  multitudes  like  a  Titan  among  Lilliputians,  and 
his  lightest  word  was  law. 

When  rising  to  speak  in  council  or  to  tender  advice,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him,  and  deep-toned,  sonorous  and  elixjuent  sentences  rolled  from  his  lips  like  the 
ceaselsss  thunders  of  cataracts  flowing  from  exhaustless  fountains,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent bearing  was  a«*  noble  as  that  of  the  most  cultivated  military  chieftain  in  command 
of  the  forces  of  a  continent.  Neither  his  eloquence,  his  dignity  or  his  grace  was 
acquired.  They  were  as  native  to  his  manhood  as  leaves  and  blossoms  are  to  a 
flowering  almond. 

His  influence  was  marvellous.  He  might  have  been  an  emperor  but  all  his 
instincts  were  democratic,  and  he  ruled  his  loyal  subjects  with  kindness  and  paternal 
benignity. 

He  was  always  flattered  by  marked  attention  from  white  men,  and  never  so 
much  as  when  seated  at  their  tables,  and  on  sucli  occasions  he  manifested  more  than 
anywhere  else  the  genuine  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

When  Governor  Stevens  first  arrived  in  Seattle  and  told  the  natives  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  they  gave 
him  a  demonstrative  reception  in  front  of  Dr.  Maynard*s  office,  near  the  water  front 
on  Main  Street.  The  Bay  swarmed  with  canoes  and  the  shore  was  lined  with  a  living 
mass  of  swaying,  writhing,  dusky  humanity,  until  old  Chief  Seattle's  trumpet  toned 
voice  rolled  over  the  immense  multitude,  like  the  startling  reveille  of  a  bass  drum, 
when  silence  l^came  as  instantaneous  and  perfect  as  that  which  follows  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  clear  sky. 

The  Governor  was  then  introduced  to  the  native  multitude  by  Dr.  Maynard,  and 
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at  owc«  cotunicnt-'ed,  in  a  conversational,  plain  and  straixli  I  forward  style,  au  explana- 
tion of  his  mission  amoii)^  Ibeni.  which  is  too  well  uadcrstood  to  require  recapitnla- 
tlon. 

When  he  sal  down.   Chief  Seattle  arose,  with  all  tlie  dignity  of  a  senator  who 
carries  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  on  his  shoulders.     Placing  one  hand  on   ' 
the  Governor's  head,  and  slowly  pointing  heavenward  with  the  index  Giiger  of  the    ' 
oilier,  he  coninieiiced  his  memorable  address  in  solemn  and  impressive  tones: 

Yonder  sky  has  wept  tears  of  compassion  on  our  fathers  fur  centuries  autold,  and 
wtliob.  to  UB,  looks  eternal,  may  change.     To-day  it  is  fair,  to  morrow  it  may  be 
overcast  with  clouds.     My  words  are  like  the  stars  that  never  set.     What  Seattle  ray*  i 
Ihe  great  chief,  Washrngton,  (the  Indians  in  early  times  thought  that  Washington  * 
was  still  alive.     They  knew  the  name  to  Ik  that  or  a  president,  and  when  they  heard  ' 
□f  the  president  at  Washington  thev  mistook  the  name  of  the  city  for  the  name  of  the 
reigning  chief.     Thev  Ihought,  also,  thai  King  George  was  still  England'a  inonmrcli. 
because  the  Hudson  bay  trxders  called  tliemselves  'Eiu);  George  men,"     Ttiis  inno- 
cent deception  the  company  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  explain  away  for  the  iDrliana 
had  more  respect  foi  them  than  they  would  have  had,  lind  they  known  England  was 
ruled  by  a  woman.     Some  of  us  have  learned  lietter.l  can  rely  upon,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  our  pale-face  brothers  can  rely  upon  tlie  return  of  the  aeasons.     The  son 
ofthe  white  chief  savs  liis  father  sends  us  greetings  of  friendship  xnd  good-wilt. 
This  is  kind,  fo-  we  know  he  Ua.i  little  need  of  our  friendship  in  return,  because  his    ^ 
people  are  man)'.     They  are  like  the  grass  that  covers  the  va~t  prairies,  while  tiijr    , 
people  sre  few,  and  resemble  the  scattering  trees  of  a  storm-swept  pliiiB. 

The  great,  and  I  presume  also  good,  white  chief  sends  us  word  tliat  lie  wants  to 
buy  our  lands  hut  is  willing  to  allow  us  to  reserve  enough  to  live  on  comfortably. 
This  indeed  appears  generous,  for  the  red  man  no  longer  lias  rights  that  he  need 
respect,  and  the  offer  may  be  wise.  also,  for  we  are  no  longer  i[i  need  of  a  great  country- 
There  was  a  time  when  our  people  covered  the  whole  land  as  the  waves  uf  a  wind- 
ruRled  sea  cover  its  shell-paved  floor.  But  that  time  has  long  since  passed  away  with 
the  greatness  of  tribes  almost  forgotten.  I  will  not  mourn  over  our  untimely  decay, 
nor  reproach  my  pale-face  brothers  with  hastening  it,  for  we.  loo.  may  have  been 
somewhat  to  blame. 

When  our  young  men  grow  angry  at  some  real  or  ima^nary  wrong  and  disfigure 
their  faces  with  black  paint,  their  hearts,  also  are  disligured  and  turn  black,  and  then 
their  cnteUy  ii  relentless  and  knows  no  bounils,  nnd  oiir  old  men  are  not  able  to 

But  lei  us  hope  that  hoslililies  between  the  re<l  man  and  his  pale  Uce  brothers 
may  ne\'er  return.     We  would  have  everything  to  lot>se  and  nolhiuj;  to  gain. 

True  il  is  that  revenge,  with  our  vouug  braves,  is  considered  gain,  even  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  lii.-es,  but  old  men  who  st:iy  at  home  in  limes  of  war.  and  old  women 
who  liave  sons  to  lose,  know  Ijelter. 

Our  great  father  Washington,  for  I  presume  he  is  now  our  father  as  well  as  yours, 
since  Geoi^e  has  moved  his  lioundaries  to  the  north;  our  great  ami  good  father,  I  say. 
sends  us  word  by  his  son.  who,  no  doubt,  is  n  great  cliief  among  his  people,  that  if 
we  do  as  he  desires,  lie  will  protect  us.  Ilis  brave  armies  will  be  to  us  a  bristling 
wall  of  strength,  and  his  great  ships  of  war  will  rill  our  harliors  so  ibat  our  ancient 
enemies  far  to  the  norlbwnrd.  Ihe  Sinisiams  and  Ilvdas,  will  no  longer  frighten  our 
women  and  old  men.  Then  he  will  he  our  father  and  we  will  be  his  children.  But 
can  this  ever  be?  Vonr  God  luvcs  yuur  people  and  hales  mine:  he  folds  his  strong 
arms  lovingly  around  the  white  man  and  leads  Iiini  as  a  father  leads  his  infaut  son, 
but  he  has  forsaken  his  reii  children:  he  makes  your  people  wa.v  strong  every  day, 
and  soon  they  will  lill  the  land;  while  our  people  are  ebbing  away  like  a  fast-reced- 
ing tide,  that  will  never  How  again.  The  while  man's  God  cannot  love  his  red  children 
or  he  would  protect  them.  Tliey  seem  to  l>c  or])haiis  and  can  look  nowhere  for  help. 
How  then  can  we  become  brothers?  How  can  your  father  become  our  father  and 
bring  us  pros]H.Titv  and  awaken  in  us  ilreanis  of  returning  greatness  ? 

Vour  God  seems  lo  us  to  be  partial,      lie  came  to  the  white  man.      We  never  saw 
Kim;  never  even  heard  His  voice;  lie  gave  the  white  man  laws  but  He  had  no  word 
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for  His  red  children  whase  teeoiing  millions  filled  this  vast  continent  as  the  stars  fill 
the  firmament.  No,  we  are  t^^-o  distinct  races  and  must  ever  remain  so.  There  is 
little  in  common  between  us.  The  ashes  of  our  ancestors  are  sacred  and  their  final 
resting  place  is  hallowed  ground,  while  you  wander  away  from  the  tombs  of  your 
fathers  seemingly  without  regret. 

Your  religion  was  written  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  iron  finger  of  an  angry  God, 
lest  you  might  forget  it.     The  red  man  could  never  remember  nor  comprehend  it 

Our  religion  is  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  the  dreams  of  our  old  men,  given 
them  by  the  great  Spirit,  and  the  visions  of  our  .sachems,  and  is  written  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people. 

Your  dead  cease  to  love  you  and  the  homes  of  their  nativity  as  soon  as  they  pass 
the  portals  of  the  tomb.  They  wander  far  off  beyond  the  stars,  are  soon  forgotten 
and  never  return.  Our  dead  never  forget  the  beautiful  world  that  gave  them  being. 
They  still  love  its  winding  rivers,  its  great  mountains  and  its  sequestered  vales,  and 
they  ever  yearn  in  tenderest  affection  over  the  lonely  hearted  living  and  often  return 
to  visit  and  comfort  them. 

Day  and  night  cannot  dwell  together.  The  red  man  has  ever  fled  the  approach 
of  the  white  man,  as  the  changing  mists  on  the  mountain  side  flee  l)efore  the  blazing 
morning  sun. 

However,  your  proposition  seems  a  just  onv,  and  I  think  my  folks  will  accept  it 
and  will  retire  to  the  reservation  you  offer  them,  and  we  will  dwell  apart  and  in 
peace,  for  the  words  of  the  great  white  chief  seem  to  be  the  voice  of  nature  speaking 
to  my  people  out  of  the  thick  darkness  that  is  fast  gathering  around  them  like  a 
dense  fog  floating  inward  from  a  midnight  sea. 

It  matters  but  little  where  we  pass  the  remainder  of  our  days.  They  are  not 
many.  The  Indian's  night  promises  to  be  dark.  No  bright  star  hovers  about  the 
horizon.  Sad-voiced  winds  moan  in  the  distance.  Some  grim  Nemesis  of  our  race  is 
on  the  red  man's  trail,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  will  still  hear  the  sure  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  fell  destroyer  and  prepare  to  meet  his  doom,  as  does  the  wounded 
doe  that  hears  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  hunter.  A  lew  more  moons,  a  few 
more  winters  and  not  one  of  all  the  mighty  hosts  that  once  filled  this  broad  land  or 
that  now  roam  in  fragmentary  bands  through  these  vast  solitudes  will  remain  to 
weep  over  the  tombs  of  a  people  once  as  powerful  and  as  hopeful  as  your  own. 

But  why  should  we  repine?  Why  should  I  murmur  at  the  fate  of  my  people? 
Tribes  are  made  up  of  individuals  and  are  no  better  than  they.  Men  come  and  go 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  A  tear,  a  tamananius,  a  dirge,  and  they  are  gone  from  our 
longing  eyes  forever.  Even  the  white  man,  whose  (fO<l  walked  and  talked  with  him, 
as  friend  to  friend,  is  not  exempt  from  the  common  destiny.  We  may  be  brothers 
after  all.     We  shall  see. 

We  will  ponder  your  proposition,  and  when  we  have  decided  we  will  tell  you. 
But  should  we  accept  it,  I  here  and  now  make  this  the  first  condition:  That  we  will 
not  be  denied  the  prinlege,  without  molestation,  of  visiting  at  will  the  graves  of  our 
ancestors  and  friends.  Every  part  of  this  country  is  sacred  to  my  people.  Every 
hillside,  every  valley,  every  plain  and  grove  has  been  hallowed  by  some  fond  memory 
or  some  sad  experience  of  my  tribe.  Even  the  rocks  that  seem  to  lie  dumb  as  they 
.swelter  in  the  sun  along  the  silent  seashore  in  solemn  gran<leur  thrill  with  memories 
of  past  events  connected  with  the  fate  of  my  people,  and  the  very  dust  under  your 
feet  responds  more  lovingly  to  our  footsteps  than  to  yours,  because  it  is  the  ashes  of 
our  ancestors,  and  our  bare  feet  are  conscious  of  the  sympathetic  touch,  for  the  soil 
is  rich  with  the  life  of  our  kindred. 

The  sable  braves,  and  fond  mothers,  and  glad- hearted  maidens,  and  the  little 
children  who  lived  and  rejoiced  here,  and  whose  very  names  are  now  forgotten,  still 
love  these  solitudes,  and  their  deep  fastnesses  at  eventide  grow  shadowy  with  the 
presence  of  dusky  spirits.  And  when  the  last  red  man  shall  have  perished  from  the 
earth  and  his  memory  among  white  men  shall  have  become  a  myth,  these  shores 
shall  swarm  with  the  invisible  dead  of  mv  tribe,  and  when  vour  children's  children 
shall  think  themselves  alone  in  the  field,  the  store,  the  shop,  upon  the  highway  or  in 
the  silence  of  the  woods  they  will  not  be  alone.     In  all  the  earth  there  is  no  place 
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ileilicaled  to  solituilo.  At  ni);1it,  vhen  the  streets  of  your  cities  and  villages  shall  be] 
silent,  and  you  think  tliem  deserted.  Uiey  nill  throug  with  the  returning  boats  tbstl 
once  filled  aud  still  love  this  beautiful  lan'd.  Tbe  while  man  will  never  be  ulone.  Let  f 
him  be  just  and  deal  kindly  with  my  people,  Tor  Ihe  dead  are  uot  altogether  powerlcsB>  J 

Other  speakers  followed,  but  I  tooV  no  notes.  Governor  Stevens'  reply 
brief.  He  merely  promised  to  meet  them  in  genera]  council  on  some  future  oeca 
to  discuss  the  proposed  treaty.  Chief  Seattle's  promise  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  should '1 
one  be  ratiiied,  was  observed  to  the  letter,  for  be  wa»  ever  the  unswerving  and  faith- J 
fill  friend  of  the  white  man.  The  above  is  hut  a  fragment  of  his  speech,  and  lackftj 
all  the  charm  lent  by  the  grace  and  earnestness  of  the  sitble  old  orator  and  the  oi 


/'^OLI.INS,  John,  from  early  manhood  to  Ihc  present,  has  lived  on  Puget  Sound,  J 
^^  where  he  has  been  an  active  participant  in  many  of  the  important  enterprisea  1 
which  have  done  so  much  to  hasten  the  present  era  of  development.  Like  so  manjr  J 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  slope  who  have  Iteen  the  architects  of  their  own  (brtUDB  j 
his  life  has  beeu  one  of  great  industry.  Independent,  full  of  courage,  self-reliant  1 
and  possessing  naturally  great  business  sagacity,  he  has  achieved  results  which  place  1 
bin)  among  the  most  successful  business  men  and  financiers  in  the  state  of  Washing-i 
ton.  For  nearl}-  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  made  his  home  in  the  city  to  the  htsk  I 
tory  of  which  this  volume  is  devoted.  A  man  of  strong  character,  positive  and'] 
aggressive,  and  a  hard  and  vigorous  iight-er  for  anything  his  judgment  and  conscience 
approves,  it  is  but  natural  that  in  many  ways  and  upon  many  occasions  he  has  been  1 
a  well  recognized  force  in  the  community.  What  he  has  accomplished,  however,  ^ 
both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  is  best  told  in  the  following  plain  story  of  his  1 
life. 

He  was  born  at  Cootehill,  county  Cavau,  Ireland,  in  November,  183-5.  At  the 
age  often  he  lefl  bis  home  and  came  to  America.  Here  he  began  life's  battles  on 
his  own  account,  his  only  capital  being  rugged  health  and  a  stock  of  pluck  such  as 
has  made  possible  the  wonderful  achievements  of  America's  self-made  men.  Young 
Collins  remained  in  New  York  city  for  six  years  supporting  himself  by  his  own  exer. 
tions  and  gaining;  that  spirit  of  reliance  upon  his  own  powers  which  is  acquired  only 
by  those  who  .ire  forced  from  early  >oulli  to  hew  out  their  own  way  in  the  world.  In 
1S51  he  went  to  Machias,  Maine,  where  fi.r  the  following  six  years  he  w.is  engaged  in 
lumbering,  aciiuiriiig  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  business  which  iu  after  years  was  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  lumbering  iiileresls  of  Puget  Sound  had  by  this  lime 
assumed  considerable  im|>ortiince  and  liis  attention  was  called  lothisiield.  It  was 
this  fad  which  induced  him  iu  July,  Is-j7.  to  start  for  tbe  Pacific  coast.  Upon  arriv- 
ing .it  San  Francisco  he  securcil  an  engagement  to  enter  the  employment  of  the 
Puget  Mill  company  at  their  mill  at  I'urt  ll.imble,  wliich  he  accepted  and  in  Septem- 
ber following  arrived  at  Port  (".amble. 

He  reniaiued  with  the  I'ugct  Mill  company  for  leu  years  and  liy  prudence  and 
good  matiageuieut  Itiaile  a  fair  start  on  llie  road  to  financial  success,  lie  invested  bis 
surplus  in  real  estate  aud  biiiU  a  hotel  in  Port  tl^iiiible,  which  lie  still  owns.  In  IMi-'i 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Seattle  and  iuvcsted  a  jiortion  of  liis  earnings  here.  Two  years 
later,  in  IWT,  he  removed  to  SeattU-.  at  wliicli  time  he  owned  a  two-tliird  interest  in 
the  Occidental  Hotel  of  which  he  then  assumed  the  mamigenient.     At  this  early  day, 
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when  the  city  was  a  mere  straggling  frontier  village,  he  forsaw  its  coming  greatness. 
*'  I  was  snre  it  was  the  coming  city  of  the  Sound,"  said  he  recently,  '*  and  its  histor}' 
has  verified  my  belief."  From  the  day  he  finst  landed  here  his  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  city  has  never  wavered  even  when  the  outlook  was  most  discouraging. 

Aggressive,  energetic  and  public  spirited,  he  early  Ixfcame  active  in  city  affairs. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  at  the  organization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  1869,  and  served  continuously  for  three  terms.  In  1S77  he  was  elected  the 
seventh  mayor  of  Seattle  and  made  the  first  report  of  the  condition  of  city  affairs 
issued  in  the  territory.  During  his  term  the  various  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment were  established,  the  system  and  metho<ls  then  adopted  remaining  in  force 
with  slight  change  until  the  present  city  charter  came  into  effect.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  city  council  in  1881-2.  It  was  during  his  term  as  councilman  that  he 
strongly  urged  that  the  city  should  purchase  and  own  its  own  system  of  water  works, 
a  policy  which,  had  it  then  been  adopted,  would  have  saved  the  city  years  later  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  acting  mayor  of  the  city  when  Vil- 
lanl  and  his  party  made  a  visit  to  Seattle  in  October,  issl,  soon  after  Villard  had 
gained  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  its  branches.  The  distinguished  party 
was  accorded  a  banquet  and  presented  with  a  graceful  speech  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
Collins  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Villard. 

In  1882  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature and  served  during  the  session  of  lS8o-H4.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  commerce  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  members  of  the  council.  A  bill  was  introduced  during 
this  session  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pilots  on  Puget  Sound.  Mr.  Collins, 
in  a  vigorous  speech,  opposed  the  bill,  characterizing  it  in  language  which  has  grown 
historical  as  an  attempt  "to  put  a  tax  on  Clod's  highway."  The  measure  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  decided  majority.  His  conspicuous  service,  however,  during  the  session  was 
the  procuring  of  an  appropriation  of  ;f(),(MM>  for  the  territorial  university,  the  largest 
sum  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  V)een  appropriated  to  this  institution.  A  des- 
perate fight  was  made  against  the  measure,  but  the  zealous  and  well-directed  efforts 
of  Mr.  Collins  overcame  the  opposition.  It  was  the  most  notable  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  measure  of  the  session. 

In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  Mr.  Collins  has  shown  a  sagacity  and  a 
business  generalship  which  have  secured  for  him  a  large  fortune.  His  real  estate  and 
other  investments  have  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  with  unusual  success. 
He  remained  proprietor  of  the  Occidental  hotel  for  twenty  years,  but  in  1887  he 
leased  the  property  to  a  local  company,  under  whose  management  it  was  being  con- 
ducted at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  Prior  to  this  catastrophe  the  hotel  had  lieen 
enlarged  and  improved  until  it  was  the  largest  and  best  equipped  house  north  of  San 
Francisco.  The  management  of  his  hotel,  however,  furnished  but  a  single  avenue 
in  which  his  energies  have  been  employed.  He  has  been  active  in  the  building  of 
railroads,  opening  up  and  operation  of  coal  mines  and  the  establishment  of  other 
enterprises  no  less  beneficial  to  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  an 
active  spirit  in  the  building  of  the  Seattle  &  Walla  Walla  railroad,  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  business  future  of  Seattle  at 
the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  which  has  brought  a  value  of  millions 
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of  dollars  to  the  city.     He  was  also  one  of  the  ot^anizers  of  Ihe  Seattle  GasligU 
company  anil  is  still  actively  connected  with  this  corporation.     In  IH'2,  in  compaBf  I 
with  John  Lear}',  he  opeued  and  operated  the  TallKit  coal  mint's,  auil  in  ISM.  i 
James  M.  Colman,  opened  the  Cedar  river  coal  mines,  which  they  have  ever  si 
operated.     Ill  connection  with  these  enterprises  he  has  been  one  of  the  largest  real   j 
estate  operators  in  Seattle  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Sound  country. 

In  the  critical  periods  of  Seattle's  history,  when  the  fate  of  the  city  seemed  to  J 
hinge  on  the  prompt  and  proper  action  of  its  citizens,  John  Collins  has  always  been  I 
found  not  only  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  share  of  Ihe  work,  but  has  never  failed  tc 
take  his  stand  firmly  and  resolutely  with  the  advance  guard  of  bis  fellow  townsmen, 
This  spirit  was  strikingly  shown  after  the  memorable  fire  of  June  I!,  IHS!),     When  the   I 
ruins  of  the  Occidental  Hotel  were  still  burning,  he  was  engaging  men  lo  clear  awaj  I 
the  bricks  to  build  a  grander  building  than  the  one  destroyed.     When  the  people,  in   ( 
the  first  shadow  of  what  seemed  a  terrible  calamity,  were  discouraged  and  disheart' 
ened,  he  said,  while  working  with   his  ov,  a  hauda  amid  the  best  fruits  of  his  early   i 
manhoo<l:     "Within  a  year  we  will  have  a  city  here  that  will  surpass  by  far  the  to* 
we  had  before  Ibe  hre,"     Such   a  spirit,  evinced  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  ci 
cunistauces,  could  not  fail  to  he  contagious.     Others  equally  determined  sho«'e<l  the    | 
same  indomitable  spirit,  and  within  the  time  mentioned  Seattle  rose  from  its  ashea    j 
greater  anil  grander  than  ever.     On  the  s-ile  of  the  old  Occidental  Hotel  to-dsy  stands 
a  building  as  much  superior  to  the  one  destroyed  as  the  present  Seattle  is  to  Ihe  old, 
which  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  energy  aud  public  spirit  of  its  builder. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  aud  throughout  bis  residence  on  Pugel 
Sound  has  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  political  affairs.  During  his  residence 
at  Port  Gamble  he  was  Com  mission  er  of  Kitsap  county,  and  upon  removing  to  Seat- 
tle had  already  become  known  as  an  efTective  worker  in  behalf  of  his  party.  He  ' 
was  one  of  the  fifteen  freeholders  elected  by  the  people  to  prepare  the  charter  under 
which  the  municpal  affairs  are  now  conducted,  and  received  ihe  largest  vote  of  any 
candidate  on  the  ticket, 

Mr.  Collins  was  married  in  1.'<.)I  to  Mary  Ann  McKlroy,  who  dieil  in  1N71.  Four 
children  were  born  to  tlieiii,  of  whom  two  dau^bters  are  living.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried in  IHTiS  to  Miss  .\iigLe  B.  Jackliiig,  of  Seattle.  They  have  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter, 

Tliroughoiit  bis  loiij;  rcsidenc 
identified  with  its  welfare  ami  progi 
regarding  the  city's  future,  he  luis  I 


I    Seattle   few   have 


been   more   prominently 

lins,     .Always  strong  in  his  faith 

tic  supporter  of  every  movement 

iiil  interests.     A  man  of  grc.-it  originality,  intensely   practical  in 

are,  gooil  sense  so  essential  to  the  highest  sucress 

Lvorlil.  he  h.-LS  been  quick  to  perceive  anil  to  turn  to 

uncenieiit  ivhicli  this  portitm  of  the  Northwest  so 

np  a  large  private  fortune,  but  it  has  been  gained  ii 


his  ideas  aiul  possessed  of  that 

in  the  affairs  of  this  work-a-daj 

account  the  opportunities  for  ad 

plentifully  offers.     lie  has  built 

enterprises  which  have  contributed  to  the  general  good,  while  bis  charities  and  l)eue- 

factions  have  been  be.slowed  with  a  liberal  hand.     His  mind  acts  quickly,  and  when 

his  judgment  lias  been  formed  on  any  inalter  toward  which  bis  attention  is  turned,  he 

can  not  be  L-asily  persuaded   from  the  comlusioii  he  lias  logically  reached.     Firm, 
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positive  and  self-reliant,  his  position  on  any  question  is  never  a  doubtful  one,  nor 
does  he  ever  hesitate  to  express  his  views  fearlessly  and  candidly.  His  interests  are 
all  linked  with  the  city  he  has  done  so  much  to  advance  toward  its  present  proud 
position,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Seattle  has  no  more  sincere  and  loyal  fri.nd  than 
be. 


/'^OLMAN,  Jamrs  Murray.  To  James  M.  Colnian  the  city  of  Seattle  owes,  in  a 
^^  great  degree,  the  position  it  now  occupies  as  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  of 
the  new  states.  This  fact  is  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  ot  the  older  resi- 
dents of  the  city  who  have  seen  its  wonderful  growth  from  the  obscure  village  on  the 
farthest  outpost  of  civilization  of  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation has  come  here  in  more  recent  years,  since  the  work  which  Mr.  Colman  set  out 
to  accomplish  has  been  fully  performed,  and  when  all  fears  have  died  out  that  the 
Queen  City  should  ever  be  overshadowed  by  ambitious  rivals.  Thus  the  knowledge 
our  people  have  of  the  histor}*  of  the  city  does  not  date  back  even  to  the  time  when, 
with  health  broken,  Mr.  Colman  retired  to  seek  a  well  earned  rest.  .Another  reason 
which  has  prevented  him  from  receiving  that  recognition  of  his  public  services  to 
which  he  was  entitled  has  been  his  invincible  modesty  and  (^laracteristic  reticence. 
He  has  studiously  avoided  every  form  of  public  display  and  has  always  exhibited  a 
profound  distaste  for  newspai>er  commendation  or  any  notoriety  attending  his  busi- 
ness affairs  or  public  work.  While  at  different  times  he  has  lent  aid  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  newspapers  here,  and  has  contributed  largely  of  his  means  to  enterprises 
of  that  nature — aa,  indeed,  to  every  other  enterprise  which  might  benefit  the  city — ^he 
has,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  frecjuently  asked  as  a  personal  favor  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  his  name  appear,  even  in  the  most  commonplace  way,  in  the  col- 
umns of  any  paper  of  which  he  was  a  stockhoMer.  For  these  reasons  his  friends  have, 
of  late  years,  been  annoyed  and  pained  to  see  in  the  public  prints  the  credit  for  enter- 
prises of  great  public  benefit  which  he  inaugurated  and  carried  to  successful  con- 
clusions given  to  other  parties  who  were  but  casually  connected  therewith.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  Mr.  Colman,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
attempt  at  an  historical  sketch  of  the  earlier  days  of  Seattle  could  have  a  pretense  of 
accuracy  unless  it  set  out  in  full  the  public  services  of  that  gentleman. 

James  Murray  Colman  was  born  in  Dumfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  June 
17th,  1832.  After  receiving  a  thorough  technical  education  as  a  machinist  and  engi- 
neer, he  came  to  the  United  States  in  IHTA.  He  stayed  for  a  short  time  in  Taterson, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  entered  a 
large  machine  shop  there.  In  six  months  he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  shop.  He  remained  in  Milwaukee  until  18()1.  In  \X\H,  while  employed  in 
Milwaukee,  he  married  Miss  Agues  Henderson,  daughter  of  George  H.  Henderson  of 
Waukesha  county.  In  181)1  he  came  to  Puget  Sound,  and  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  management  of  the  large  sawmill  at  Port  Madison.  In  the  spring  of  18(>4  he  pur- 
chased from  Ren  ton  &  Howard  the  old  Port  Orchard  mill,  and  left  Port  Madison  to 
assume  charge  of  his  own  property.  This  mill  he  tore  down  and  rebuilt  entirely  in 
1868.     The  following  year  his  new  mill  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.     This  calam- 
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tty  left  Tiim  hiinkrnpt  and  penniless.  Bt 
millwright  in  the  country  was  by  this  tic 
was  readily  found.  Hanaon,  Acltennan 
old  village  of  TaColiia,  were  desirous  of  ; 
Tliey  proiuptl)'  engaged  Mr.  Colman 


t  his  reputation  as  the  best  macbintst  and   ' 
e  thoroughly  established,  aiiil  employment 
&  Co..  owuers  of  the  lar^  sawmill  at  tbe 
ebuilding  tlieir  mill  in  a  much  larger  form. 
liberal  salary  to  superintend  the  work. 


which  he  did.  building  for  them  the  largest,  best  and  moat  conveiiieiillv  and 
mically  operated  mill  on  Pnget  Sound.  Thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  work,  when 
tbe  mill  was  completed,  Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co.  succeeded  in  relaiuing  Air.  Colman  to 
superintend  the  mill  until  June.  1X7;;.  wheu  he  removed  to  Seattle.  Here  he  leased 
the  old  Yesler  mill  for  Preston,  McKinuon  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  for  three  years 
and  took  charge  of  the  mill  for  these  gentlemen.  For  the  neat  ten  years  from 
that  lime  tbe  hifttory  of  Mr.  Colman  is  the  history  of  Seattle. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  realiee  what  at  such  a  comparatively  recent  period  the 
condition  of  the  Puget  Sound  country  was.  In  the  whole  of  Ihisregion  there  were 
then  not  to  exceed  l.i.OIKt  people,  princijjally  scaltere'l  around  the  different  mil  liny 
ports.  The  sole  industry  of  any  importance  was  luniliering. 
that  a  small  quantity  of  coal  was  being  shipped  from  Bellinghj 
other  veins  were  known  to  esist,  only  one  of  which,  however — Uiat  at  Newcastle — 
was  being  developed.  There  were  no  railroads,  and  no  direct  steamer  communica- 
tion with  San  Francisco.  The  only  means  of  reaching  the  Sound  was  by  the  lumber 
vessels  at  uncertain  intervals,  by  the  montlily  mail  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to 
Victoria,  or  by  a  rough  stage  route  from  the  Columbia  and  Cowlitz  rivers  to  Olympia. 
Not  a  dollar  of  outside  capital  had  ever  been  drought  here  to  invest  in  anything 
except  in  the  lumber  business.  Money  «as  a  scarce  commodity.  Mills  general'y 
paid  llieir  loggers  and  employes  with  ninety  day  drafts  on  San  Francisco,  which 
were  discounted  by  local  "capitalists"  at  a  ruinous  rate.  What  money  there  wa« 
commanded  readily  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.  A  depression  in  building 
businesii  in  California  (the  sole  market)  nicaut  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  money 
supply.  Four  or  five  steamers,  none  owned  in  Seattle,  were  amply  suflicient,  with 
the  mill  companies'  tugs,  to  handle  all  the 
e  of  about  l.tMM)  inhabitants,  inf 
s  than  either 
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the  Sound.  Seattle 
iferior  in  population  to  Olympia  and  with 
)tii  or  Port  Towusend.  The  only  manufacturing 
hich   Mr.  Colman  h.id  leased,  and  the  only  com- 


lie  interchange  of  a  sack  of  flour  and  a  side  of  bacon  fur  a  bushel  or  two 
of  potatoes  ra{se<l  among  the  slimips  on  White  and  Duuamish  rivers. 

There  was  one  prospect  for  the  future,  however.  II  was  then  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Jay  Cooke  dynasty  in  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  I'nder  the  judicious  adver- 
tising of  that  "Niilioleoii  of  finance"  llic  Ixinds  of  the  company  were  being  rapidly 
taken,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief  that  the  railroad  would  be  in  a  very  few 
years  completed  to  the  shores  of  I'uget  Sound.  The  place  selected  for  the  terminus 
of  that  roail,  it  w:is  Ihouglit,  would  at  once  liccome  the  objective  point  for  investors 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  a  city  would  spring  up  there  like  Jonah's  gourd.  The 
people  of  Seattle,  in  connection  with  the  people  of  every  other  point  on  I'uget  Souud, 
were  confident  that  their  town  would  be  chosen.  In  the  spring  of  is:;!,  commission- 
ers were  selected  by  the  tioiir.1  of  dirctors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  visit  Pnget  Sound 
rile  commissioners  came  to  Seattle.     A  public  meeting  'vas 
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held  to  raise  a  bonus  for  the  railroad  company  as  an  inducement  to  select  this  town 
for  the  terminus.  Carried  a\%ay  with  enthusiasm,  the  property  holders  responded 
with  the  utmost  liberality.  Nearly  one-half  the  property  in  the  limits  of  the  city  was 
pledged,  as  well  as  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  county  and  city  bonds  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  It  'was  of  no  use.  This  princely  donation  was  to  go  to  the  railroad 
company.  There  was  nothing  in  it  for  the  directors,  officers  or  the  "land  ring."  In 
pursuance  of  a  prearranged  program,  a  tract  of  wild  land  on  the  bluff  fronting  on 
Commencement  bay  was  selected  as  the  site,  and  the  name  "Tacoma**  was  coolly 
appropriated  from  the  milling  hamlet  .some  miles  distant  and  the  terminus  was 
launched.  Warned  by  experiences  had  at  Kalania,  founded  under  the  same  auspices 
as  a  rival  to  Portland,  investors  refused  to  "bite."  The  tx>om  die<l  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Jay  Cooke  and  the  railroad  company  which  followed  is  a  matter  of  national 
as  well  as  local  historv. 

With  the  selection  of  Tacoma  as  the  terminus  all  hopes  which  Seattle  had  of 
being  a  railroad  town  were  dissipated,  apparently  forever,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
most  sanguine  were  depres.sed.  It  was  in  the  reaction  from  this  depression  that 
the  citizens  of  Seattle  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  energy  and  public  spirit 
which  has  since  been  their  most  marked  characteristic,  and  which  has  made  Seat- 
tle what  it  is.  It  was  resolved  that,  failinj^  help  from  outsi<le  sources,  the  citizens 
would  show  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.  Another  public  meeting  was  held 
to  organize  a  local  railroad  to  reach  from  Seattle  to  the  wheat  fields  of  Eastern 
Washington,  and  to  utilize  for  that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  subsidy 
tendered  to  and  refused  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  Seattle  &  Walla 
Walla  railroad  company  was  organized.  Surveys  previously  made  of  a  railroad 
route  across  the  Cascades  via  the  Snoquahnie  pass,  were  procured,  and  a  good  share 
of  stock  was  subscribed  by  Mr.  Colmaii  and  others.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money, 
almost  all  of  this  stock  was  paid  for  in  land  which  was  accepted  by  the  company 
at  an  appraised  value.  Two  separate  days  were  chosen,  and  on  these  days  every 
able-bodied  man  in  town  went  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  railroad  engineers 
and  worked  on  the  road,  the  ladies  of  the  town  attending  and  furnishing  an  elaborate 
basket  lunch  for  the  laborers.  In  this  manner  some  five  or  six  miles  of  road-bed 
were  built,  ready  for  the  ties. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  enterprise  languished.  There  was  a  fatal  want  of 
ready  money,  and  outside  capital  could  not  be  enlisted  at  all.  The  first  objective 
point  of  the  rbad  was  the  coal  mines  at  Ren  ton,  which  had  recently  been  opened,  the 
coal  from  which,  in  small  quantities,  was  being  mined  and  towed  down  Black  and 
Duwamish  rivers  in  barges,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  the  money  even  for 
this  short  stretch  of  road.  Mr.  Colnian  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  railroad 
and  endeavor  to  complete  it.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1S7.').  Mr.  Colman,  in  the 
meantime,  had  succeeded  Preston  &  McKinnon  in  the  lease  of  the  sawmill  and  was 
now  running  it  for  himself.  His  business  interests  required  all  his  time,  but  he  con- 
sented at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  It 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  something  must  be  done  to  keep  Seattle  from  sinking  to 
the  condition  of  a  mere  milling  hamlet,  and  the  building  of  this  railroad  and  the 
opening  of  the  coal  mines  on  its  line  were  deemed  to  be  the  only  resource.  On  suc- 
ceeding to  the  management  of  the  railroad  company,   Mr.   Colman  submitted  to  the 


husiiiesE  men  or  the  city  the  rollowing  propoftitious:  He  would  advance  fW.OlKi  to 
tile  company  if  five  other  men,  all  of  greater  wealLh  thau  himself,  would  advance  an 
equal  amount  each,  and  if  the  citizens  of  lUe  town  would  loan  (30.i>iMI  on  security  of 
J6(l,l>IX)  of  stock  of  the  company.  The  money  could  not  lie  raised  on  tlial  basis.  Mr. 
Colman  theu  olTeretl  to  advance  (:W,l)l)(l  if  the  other  parties  woald  advance  flU.UOU 
among  Ihem,  This  was  accepted,  and  he  proceeded  promptly  with  conslructioo. 
The  l^-ni,()00  of  bonds  were  sold  as  agreed,  liut  of  the  fttl.OOfI  suhscrit>ed  only  ;2,ri<lll 
was  ever  paid  in.  The  test  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  road  la 
Rentott  was  rbised  by  Mr.  Colmaii  on  his  own  personal  security.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Colman  was  not  at  this  time  a  wealthy  luan.  AH  he  hail  was  his 
earnings  from  a  Iea<«d  mill  and  the  savings  ofa  few  years.  He  was  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  original  donation  claim  and  held  and  owned  bat  very  little  real  estate 
in  Seattle. 

Id  the  building  of  the  railroad  he  did  such  work  as  no  other  man  ever  did  in 
this  country.  He  was  time-keeper,  bookkeeper,  superintendent  of  constmctiim  and 
master  mechanic.  Not  a  dollar  was  ever  paid  out  except  for  a  good  dollar's  worth  of 
work,  and  every  item  of  expenditure  woa  as  closely  watched  as  in  the  most  cdrvtullj' 
and  economically  conductcil  private  business.  Hvery  detail  of  the  construction  was 
under  the  close  personal  attention  of  Mr.  Colman,  who  in  addition  to  his  work  oa 
the  railroad,  retained  the  management  of  his  owu  mill. 

When  tile  road  was  compleleQ  to  Renton,  there  was  nothing  '*"'  ■>  to  haul.  The 
owners  of  the  Renton  mine  had  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  the  Newcastle 
property.  As  the  latter  mine  was  more  cheaply  and  easilj-  worked  they  decided  to 
shut  down  the  Rentou  mine  aU'l  ship  from  Newcastle  exclusively.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  road  to  the  latter  mine.  This  extension  was  made  by  Mr.  Col- 
leans  and  private  credit  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  By 
o  the  utmost  he  succeeded  in  completing  it,  and  from  the 
start  it  became  a  most  valuable  property.  Five  o 
shippe<l  over  the  road  daily,  making  very  lar^e 
insuring  the  constant  workiuR  of  the  Ncwi:astle  mi 
mine  and  for  a  short  time  the  operating  of  the  min 

For  two  ycar-i  ami  a  half  Mr.  Colui.in  remains 
worked   fifteen   or  sixteen    hours   a   day,    filling   positi 
ni  inagement,  five  or  six  men  were  su'isequently  employ 
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e  both  ^oI<l  to  Mr.  Villard,  the  railroad  company  being  subseijuently 
re-organi/,ed  as  the  Columbia  &  I'uget  Sound  railroad  company.  .\t  the  time  of  the 
sale  it  w.TS  confidently  antii-ijiatcd  that  the  road  w>uld  he  incorporated  with  and 
become  a  pari  of  thi-  Northern  I'acitic  system.  Imt  the  failure  of  Mr.  Villanl  and  the 
lircaking  up  of  his  "  blind  ]m>oI  "  prcvi-nted  these  anticipations  from  being  realized. 
After  the  sale  to  Mr.  VilUiril.  Mr.  C  olnian  retained  the  position  of  superinlencleut  of 
the  road  for  two  years  and  a  half,  until  he  was  compelled  by  reason ,  of  failing  health 
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fortunes  of  Seattle.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  if  it  h  u\  not  been  for  Mr.  Col- 
man's  work  in  his  risking  all  his  savings  smd  straining  his  resources  to  their  utmost 
extent*  that  road  would  never  have  l)een  built;  and,  if  it  had  never  been  built,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Seattle  would  have  been  far  behind  the  Tacoma  of  to-day. 
The  building  of  the  railroad  meant  the  opening  and  operating  of  coal  mines,  paying 
out  thousands  of  dollars  monthly.  It  was  the  first  great  factor  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and,  proving  to  be  a  profitable  investment,  it  led  to  other 
and  farther  investments  in  the  same  direction.  Being  a  local  institution,  built  with 
local  capital,  it  was  regarded  with  pride  by  all  citizens  of  Seattle  and  was  potent  in 
creating  confidence  in  the  future  and  unity  of  spirit  in  all  matters  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  Furthermore,  it  was  an  exhibition  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  Seattle,  especially  attractive  to  persons  of  like  spirit  seeking  a  commu- 
nity with  which  to  cast  their  lot,  and  in  that  way  alone  paid  the  city  a  thousand  times 
more  than  its  cost. 

After  leaving  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company,  which  he  did  in  IftS^^,  sadly 
broken  in  health,  Mr.  Colnian  took  a  trip  of  some  months'  duration  in  Europe. 
Returning  here  in  18S4,  he  purchased  some  coal  proi)erty  on  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
&  Puget  Sound  railroad,  and  in  company  with  John  Collins,  of  this  city,  and  Samuel 
Blair,  J.  J.  McKinnon  and  other  San  Francisco  capitalists,  organized  the  Cedar  River 
Coal  company,  and  opened  out  and  is  now  operating  a  mine  of  that  name. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Colniaji  was  engaged  in  building  the  railroad,  in  1H7H,  the 
Yesler  sawmill,  formerly  leased  by  him,  and  which  he  had  purchased,  burned  down, 
being  a  total  loss.  With  a  portion  of  the  machinery  saved  Irom  the  wreck  he  built 
another  mill,  near  the  railroad  depot,  which  was  sold  with  the  road  to  Mr.  Villard 
and  his  associates. 

The«nost  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  Colman's  life  in  Seattle  is  that  since  he  came 
here  with  the  savings  of  a  few  years  hard  work,  every  dollar  he  has  had  or  made,  and 
all  the  credit  he  could  command  has  been  invested  in  business  enterprises  which  oper- 
ated directly  for  the  public  good,  such  as  sawmills,  founderies,  machine  shops,  sail- 
ing vessels,  steamboats,  coal  mines,  railroads,  wharves,  coal  bunkers,  and  brick 
buildings  of  the  most  substantial  character.  During  his  active  business  career  he  was 
always  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  community,  and  has  probably  paid  out 
more  money  for  wages  than  any  other  individual  or  any  local  corporation  ever  engaged 
in  business  here.  He  never  invested  a  dollar  in  unproductive  or  speculative  real 
estate,  and  owes  none  of  his  present  wealth  to  the  enhanced  values  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  create.  His  first  purchase  of  land  in  Seattle  was  the  corner  lot  on  Com- 
mercial street  and  Yesler  avenue,  for  which  he  paid  the  highest  price  that  any  prop- 
erty in  Seattle  had  ever  commanded  up  to  that  time.  Immediately  after  this  purchase 
he  built  a  handsome  brick  on  the  propertv.  the  first  brick  building  ever  erected  in 
Seattle  for  rent.  In  putting  up  this  building  Mr.  Colman  was  compelled  to  import 
the  bulk  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction,  and  also  the  mechanics  to  build  it, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  bricklayers  in  the  city.  This  building  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  18ft9,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a  large  stone  block,  among  the 
handsomest  structures  in  the  city.  His  other  noticeably  large  building  is  the  block 
between  Columbia  and  Marion  streets,  extending  from  Front  street  to  Railroad 
avenue.     Prior  to  the  great  fire  this  was  covered  with  wfx)den  store  buildings.    Since 
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Ihe  fire  he  has  eomiiieuced  tisereou  and  lias  partially  finished  tlic  largest  lirick  build- 
ing in  tlie  city,  with  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  aixl  fifty  fett,  and  which  will  be  six 
stories  in  height.  It  is  more  nearly  fire  proof  than  any  other  slrui-ture  in  the  citjr, 
und  is  the  favorite  office  haildin^  in  towu. 

This  brief  sVetch  of  Mr.  Colmau's  career  would  be   incomplete   without,  some 
slight  reference  to  Mr.  Colnian'^  domestic  life.     As  we  have  previously  stated  he  w»» 
married  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  in  \HVi  to  Miss  ,\giies  Henderson,     He  has  living, 
two  Bona,  I,.  J.  Colniau,  ased  31   years,  end  G.  A.  Colnian.  aged  28  years,  hoth  rare  ] 
specimens  of  an  almost  extinct  type  of  Christian  gentlemen.     This  fact  does  not  1 
interfere  with  their  entering  with  the  beartiest  enjoyment  into  all  classes  of  iauocent    f 
nmuaemetil,  foremost  of  which,  in  their  estimation,  is  yachting.     They  are  faniout   1 
for  the  jovial  yacht  cruises  which,  with  their  friends,  they  engage   in  during  tlicTr 
hrief  vacations  from  busineM.     Shnriiij;  their  father'^  paision  for  mechanics,  thef    ' 
have  become  under  his  tuition,  expert  mechanical  engineers,  and  in  their  owu  well- 
ei) nipped  shop  in   the  apaciouB  grounds  surrounding  the  family  residence,  spend* 
portion  of  their  leisure,  with  their  father,  in  preparing  various  mechanical  appliancM   I 
and  in  developing  improvenienti  iu  the  niachincrv  of  their  steam  yacht.     They  co 
hiiie  with  their  father's  business  tact  and  inechaDical  aliility,  a  strong  taste  for  scii 
lific  studies,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  tlie  business  which  tlieir  father  has 
late  years  committed  almost  enlirelv  to  their  cnrc,  would,  iu  all  probability,  bate 
made  for  themselves  names  in  scientific  circles,     Wkhall  Ihey  are  young  gentlemen 
of  most  genial  manners  and  are  thoroughly  admired  and  liked  by  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  among  their  associates.     After  all  Mr.  Colmau's  great  public  ser- 
vices, after  all  his  success  in  life,  hia  strongest  claim  to  public  regarrl  may  he  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  his  sous  he  has  reared  and  developed  most  worIh\'  successors  of  him- 
self, credits  to  his  training  and  ornamenls  of  the  community  iu  which  they  reside. 
How  ninny  millionaires  of  the  United  States  could  make  the  same  boast? 

Hbriah  Brown. 


lACOBS,  Oranck,  is  one  of  the  men  conlribuled  by  the  state  of  New  York  to  the 
'^  great  west  to  aid  in  building  up  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  tlit  larger  half  of 
the  continent,  lie  was  lioni  iu  \sJit.  but  early  in  lift- tcuiuv-ed  wiih  his  parents  to  the 
froDtier  in  Michigan,  where  he  was  eilucateil  and  where  his  character  was  moulded. 
In  IRTii,  moved  by  the  migratory  spirit  which  had  become  es|)ecially  strong  in  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  luna  and  Michigan,  he  joined  a  wagon  train  bound  tor  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  long  pilgrimage  across  the  plains  bv  way  of  Ihe  "Oregon  trail"  w»s 
completed  after  weary  months  of  travel,  and  our  sulijccl  settled  near  S,ileni,  then  the 
most  important  town  of  the  then  territory  of  Oregon,  I.ater  on  he  moved  to  Jack- 
sonville, Jackson  county,  wliere  for  several  years  lie  pursued  the  practice  of  law.  not 
only  gaining  distinction  iu  bis  piofessiou.  lint  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs.      While  residing   in    Orej-nn    he  was  the   candidate  of  a   large  portion  of  the 

one  vote  ofa  nomination  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  election. 
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lu  I.S<)7  he  was  appointed  by  President  (iraut  Associate  Justice  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  Territory,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  reside.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  end  of 
his  tenn.  Possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  intellectual  bent,  self  discipline, 
legal  learning  and  capacity  for  much  patient  investigation  which  should  distinguish 
a  judicial  officer,  he  made  a  most  enviable  record  upon  the  bench .  One  of  his  most 
important  decisions  involved  the  national  jurisdiction  to  the  island  of  Sao  Juan,  a 
case  which  at  the  time  excited  wi<lesprcad  interest.  A  man  named  Watts  was  on 
trial  charged  with  murder  committed  on  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  was  then  in 
joint  occupanry  by  the  Knglish  and  American  governments.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
defendant's  counsel  that  the  American  courts  had  no  juris<liction  in  the  case.  Judge 
Jacobs  held  that  the  island  was  a  country  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  crime  committed  thereon  could  be  punished  by  the  courts 
of  the  Territory,  which  by  the  organic  act  of  Congress  possessed  equal  power  in  such 
cases  with  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  Tnitcd  States.  Keeling  on  the  bor- 
der ran  high,  and  for  a  time  international  complications  seemed  likely  to  ensue. 
Judge  Jacobs  was  immovable,  however.  Watts  having  been  convicted,  the  judge 
sentenced  him  to  death,  but  before  the  time  for  his  execution  arrived  he  effected  his 
escape.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Chief  Justice  he  was  re-appointed  by 
President  Grant,  and  served  until  1S7H,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  by  the  Republican  })artv.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  for 
two  terms,  serving  his  constituency  in  the  Pifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Washington 
into  the  Union,  and  urged  its  adoption.  Various  interests,  however,  conspired  to 
postpone  that  event  for  several  years.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  while  in  Congress 
that  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers  along  the  original  survey  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  a  large  class  of  men  who  had 
taken  up  land  in  good  faith  along  the  line  as  first  laid  down.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  Lis  second  term,  desiring  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  he  declined  a  re  nomina- 
tion. In  1S81)  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Seattle,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  term 
declined  to  again  become  a  candidate  for  the  office.  In  18S4  he  was  elected  to  the 
Territorial  Council,  in  which  body  he  was  conspicuously  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
change  in  the  exemption  laws,  and  in  securing  appropriation -*  for  the  Territorial 
penitentiary,  insane  asylum  and  university.  The  appropriations  for  the  university 
were  the  largest  ever  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  for  any  one  educational 
institution.  These  outlays  laid  the  foundation  and  made  possible  an  institution  of 
learning  which  in  the  years  to  come  will  grow  to  be  more  and  more  an  object  of 
pride  to  the  people  of  Washington.  Judge  Jacobs  has  continued  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  university,  and  for  a  time  was  a  member  and  for  ten 
years  treasurer  of  its  board  of  regents. 

During  the  long  and,  as  it  looked  at  times,  almost  hopeless  struggle  of  Seattle 
against  the  efforts  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  to  crush  the  city  and  advance  a 
neighboring  city,  Judge  Jacobs  was  in  the  front  rank  and  with  his  advice  and  influence 
did  much  to  win  the  victory  for  the  Queen  City  of  the  Northwest. 

Judge  Jacobs  was  one  of  the  commission  of  fifteen   freeholders  elected  by  the 
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people  ill  1K8()  to  prepare  a  new  cliarter  for  the  city  sucli  as  would  meet  tlie  require- 
ments of  tlie  rapid  developments  which  have  takcD  place  io  Seattle  during  the  last 
few  years.  His  ripe  experience  as  a  lawyer  made  his  services  especially  valuable  in 
this  CDnnccttoti,  aud  many  of  tlte  provisions  of  the  charter  prepared  1>y  the  commif' 
siou  owe  much  to  his  practical  siiggestioos  and  careful  oversijjhi.  The  charter,  as  j 
finally  prepared  by  the  coniiuissiDn,  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  October, 
18IHI,  aud  adopted  by  a  large  ntajority  vote,  and  under  this  instrument  municipal 
affairs  are  now  )>eing  conducted.  He  was  elected  corporation  counsel  under  the  n 
charter  and  is  now  serving  in  this  capacity. 

As  A  lawyer  Judge  Jacobs  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  standing  among  the  ablest 
in  tile  Northwest,  With  a  broad  aud  comprehensive  kuowled^  of  the  law,  united 
to  power  of  imparting  the  resultit  of  hi»  close  investigation  wjlh  great  facility  and 
readineBS,  he  is  perhaps  more  olten  consulted  where  clear  analysis  of  the  ptiuciples 
of  lau',  applicable  to  important  cases,  are  required  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Seattle. 
His  forensic  abilities  are  of  a  high  order.  His  prepared  addresses  are  always  finished 
literary  efforts,  and  in  no  instance  was  this  fact  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  ui  the 
speech  delivered  during  the  memorial  services  held  in  Seattle  to  give  expression  to 
the  public  loss  occasioned  by  the  dentil  of  rresident  Garfield.  His  speech  upon  this 
occasion  was  a  most  brilliant  elTort,  patriotic  in  sentiment  and  eloquent  in  diction, 
and  most  fitly  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  i>eople  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow.  He  has 
always  had  a  fondness  for  literature  and  literary  work,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  has 
written  many  interesting  newspaper  and  niasa/ine  articles. 

Judge  Jacobs  is  a  mau  of  large  stature,  commanding  presence  anil  positive  views.    I 
He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  is  liberal  and  lolerant.     In  the  public    ] 
afiaira  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  he  has  borne  a  prominent  part  as  pioneer,  law  Diaker 
And  Judicial  officer,  and  ift  still  an  active  factor  In  the  present  era  of  rapid  develop- 
ment which  b  going  on  in  Ibe  region  where  his  work  and  character  are  so  well  and 
favorably  known. 
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;GILVR.\,  John  J.,  w^is  Irorn  iu  l.iviiigstou  county.  New  York,  July  11.  1S37. 
coutiuucl  to  residf  until  1H44,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois.  He  was 
iiiucatcd  ill  western  New  V.>rk  iiiid  for  n  lime  after  his  removal  to  Illinois  he  laughl 
school  during  Ihc  winters,  and  for  several  suuhikts  attended  an  academy  at  Elgin. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  at  HlKi"  in  l«-'i<l.  under  the  tuition  of  E-lward  GifTord,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  ColleKC  and  Cauitiridge  Law  School.  He  finished,  however,  his 
preparatory  study  for  the  legal  profession  in  Chicago  under  Etienezei  Peck,  after- 
wards one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  l(vi3. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued with  gratifying  success  until  I'Mil,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  I'niled  States  attorney  for  Washington  Territory.  He  arrived  with  his 
family  at  Olympla  in  Jnne,  im\.  In  the  spring  of  l«(li  he  removed  his  family  to 
Walla  Wallil,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  sam<.'  year  to  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  ri'ver, 
where  they  residcil  until  the  fall  of  WA.  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Seattle,  where 
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he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  For  five  years  he  ably  discharged  the  duties  of 
United  States  attorney,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  declined  a  re-appointment  because 
the  duties  of  the  oflSce  kept  him  most  of  the  time  from  his  family,  his  wife  being  an 
invalid.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Seattle,  and  has  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  earlier  movements 
which  have  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  city's  welfare. 

He  served  for  one  tenn  in  the  territorial  legislature  of  1S6()-B7  and  procured  at 
that  session  an  appropriation  of  $2,')i)()  for  the  opening  up  of  a  wagon  road  through 
the  Sno<]ualmie  pass.  King  county  raised  a  like  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  this  sum  a  very  good  road  was  opened  up  through  the  Cascade  moimtains,  which 
has  been  used  more  or  less  ever  since.  He  also  aided  in  getting  a  second  appropria- 
tion from  the  legislature  of  1S()S-()1)  which  was  also  expcn(le<l  in  improving  the  road. 
Small  contributions  have  since  been  made  by  individuals  to  keep  the  road  open.  In 
early  times  this  road  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  city  and 
state.  It  was  the  only  means  of  coniniunicatioii  between  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  Washington  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river  until  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  was  completed. 

In  ISm,  immediately  after  the  location  of  the  Northern  Pacific  terminus  at 
Tacoma,  Judge  McGilvra,  with  others,  as  explained  in  preceding  pages,  organized  the 
Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  railroad  company.  Judge  McCxilvra  drew  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  by-laws,  and  transacted  all  of  the  legal  business  of  the  company 
for  several  years.  With  A.  A.  Denny  and  others  he  labored  zealously  in  securing 
subscriptions  to  its  stock  in  money  and  lands,  in  two  months  stock  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  mostly  in  land,  being  subscribed.  In  this  way  the  company 
became  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  real  ])roperty  in  and  about  Seattle,  now  worth 
several  million  dollars,  ancl  mostly  still  held  by  the  successor  of  the  original  com- 
pany, the  Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  railroad  conipanv.  Tbe  history  of  the  building 
of  this  first  railroad  out  of  Seattle  has  already  been  given.  It  was  a  great  undertak- 
ing at  the  time  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  city  was  most  salutar}',  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  the  very  salvation  of  the  place.  Judge  McGilvra  labored  earnestly  for  the 
enterprise  and  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  undertaking  was  a  constant  source  of  aid 
and  strength.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Yesler's  hall  soon  after  the  location  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  terminus  at  Tacoma,  his  advice  was  to  "carry  the  war  into 
Africa,*'  by  the  building  of  another  road.  Through  the  spirit  he  and  others  evinced 
the  people  of  Seattle  became  enthused  as  never  before  or  since.  Some  two  miles  of 
the  road  were  actually  graded  by  picnic  parties,  on  which  occasion,  as  elsewhere 
related,  the  whole  population  of  the  town,  men,  women  and  children  turned  out  and 
did  good  work.     There  were  no  idlers  about  Seattle  in  those  days. 

Judge  McGilvra  was  city  attorney  in  Seattle  in  1S7G-77  and  spent  the  winter  of 
that  year  in  Washington  City,  where,  among  other  business,  he  argued  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Seattle  vs.  Hugh  McAleer  and  other  claimants  of  the  east  half  of  the 
Maynard  donation  claim  before  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  and  ob- 
tained a  decision  favorable  to  the  city  as  to  its  right  to  enter  this  land  under  the 
townsite  act.  While  engaged  in  that  case  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  company  was  attempting  to  change  its  branch  line  from 

the  Skagit  to  the  Natches  Pass,  and  for  that  purpose  had  filed  an  amended  plat  of  its 
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said  branch  line  with  lUe  wiuiiiiiasiouer  of  tbe  Kciieral  laud  office  fia  the  Natches 
Pass.  jDil^  McGilvra  at  once  called  tiie  allention  of  Judge  Jacobs,  then  delegate 
from  Washington,  to  the  fact,  and  tlie}'  immediately  entered  their  joint  protest 
aeamst  tbe  same  unless  the  Mrithdraun  lands  on  the  Skagit  line  were  restored  to 
aettleoienL  These  lands  had  heen  withdrawn  from  settlement  in  1H72.  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  company  had  abandoned  the  Skagit  line,  the  people  of  King 
county  and  other  counties  north  of  King  demanded  that  they  be  restored  to  settle- 
ment. Judge  McGilvra  was  employed  by  the  people  of  King  and  adjacent  counties 
to  assist  Judge  Jacobs,  then  Delegate  to  Congress,  in  securing  the  restoration  c-f  these 
lands,  amounting  to  some  -'i, (MX). 0(10  acres.  He  spent  the  winter  of  187T-T8  in  Wash- 
ington for  that  purpose,  and  the  effort  that  was  then  aud  there  made  resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  withdrawn  froiu  settlement  uu  tile  Skagit 
branch  line  except  a  small  portion  in  King  county  held  by  the  umended  line  ai* 
finally  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Judge  McGilvra  was  offered  every 
possihle  facility  fordoing  effective  work  before  Congress.  He  was  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  of  the  house  by  the  speaker,  aud  through  the  courtesy  of  Senator 
litttchell  had  practically  the  same  privilege  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Northern 
I'Bcilic  Railroad  company  was  not  disposed  to  see  these  valuable  lands  restorc<l  wltll- 
out  a  hard  struggle.  Three  bills  were  the  outcome  of  tlie  fighL  One  was  introduced 
in  the  House  at  the  iustijration  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  providing  simply  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Pacific  railroads.  .Another  was  introduced  which  provided  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  grant  for  tJie  branch  line,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  uu  Public 
lands.  The  third  hill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mitchell,  providing 
for  tile  e^tteuaiou  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road,  forfeiting  the  grant  on  the  braiich  line  aud  giving  to  the  Portland,  Dalles  &  Salt 
Lake  railroad  company  an  amount  equal  to  that  restored  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
branch  line,  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  committee  on  railroad^,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  was  chairman.  Judge  McGilvra  appeared  before  all  of  the  coniniittccs 
and  made  oral  arguments  and  suhniilled  printed  briefs,  and  notwithstanding  the 
IKiwerful  corporation  influence  he  contendcil  agiiiiist,  he  sncceecled,  as  before  state<l. 
in  securing  the  restoration  of  the  lauds  in  f|uestiou  to  settlement,  a  result  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  this  portion  of  I'vigct  Sound.  The  outcome  of  his  Uihors  was 
a  personal  triumpli  and  not  only  the  source  of  gralillcation,  but  a  tribute  to  his  able 
presentation  of  the  ju.slice  aud  c'|nity  of  the  important  qvieslions  involved. 

Of  bite  years  Judge  McGilvra,  allhongli  still  a  inenilier  of  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Gilvra, lllaine  &  DeVries.  has  not  been  very  actively  engaged  in  professional  work. 
His  own  private  business  consumes  neatly  all  of  his  time,  au<l  during  late  years  he 
lias  also  tra\-eled  considerably.  The  laiuls  which  he  pvircliased  of  the  I'niteil  States 
government  on  Lake  Washington  in  ISISJ.  which  are  now  partly  in  the  corporate 
limits  of  Seattle,  have  Ix-come  exccciliiigly  valuable  and  have  made  him  one  of  the 
well-to-do  pioneers  of  the  city.  On  a  portion  of  these  lands,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Washington  and  one  of  the  iziost  beautiful  sites  on  this  magnificent  bo<ly  of  water, 
he  erected  a  home  in  I-MIT,  where  he  now  resides. 

Judge  McGilvt:t  was  married  in  l.-iVi  to  Miss  Eli/abcth  M  Hills,  a  native  of 
Oneiila  county,  New  \ork.     They  have  three  children  living,  their  eldest  daughter 
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said  branch  liiif  wiUi  the  cutmiiissioncr  of  the  general  land  oflice  i-ia  Ihe  NJlche. 
Pass.  Judge  Hc(;t1vrH  at  once  eallcii  tlie  attention  of  Judge  Jacobs,  tlicn  delegitc 
froni  Washingtou,  to  the  fact,  and  they  immedtBtdy  entered  their  joint  protest 
agaiust  the  same  uuless  the  withdrawn  lands  on  the  Ska^t  line  were  reiiloreil  \i> 
Kltlemcnt.  The«e  lands  had  been  withdranii  from  settlement  in  1872.  and  when  il 
became  evident  tliat  the  company  had  abandoned  the  Skagit  line,  the  people  of  King 
counly  and  other  countieo  north  of  King  demanded  that  they  be  restored  to  settle- 
ment Judffe  McGilvra  was  employed  by  the  people  of  King  and  ailjaceut  counlics 
to  assist  Judge  Jacobs,  then  Delegate  to  Congress,  in  securing  the  restoration  of  lliese 
lands,  amounting  to  some  3.001 1.01)0  ncres.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1877-78  in  Wash- 
ington for  tlmt  purpose,  and  the  effort  tliat  was  then  and  there  niaile  resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  all  the  lanihi  which  had  Iwru  withdrawn  from  settlement  on  the  Skagit 
branch  line  except  u  small  portion  in  King  i^nuiity  held  by  the  ainendeil  line  as' 
finally  approved  l)y  the  secretary  of  Ihe  iuteriur,  Judge  McGilvra  was  offered  every 
possible  facility  for  doing  effective  work  before  Congrcsf*.  He  was  given  Ihe  privilege 
of  the  floor  of  tlie  honse  by  the  speaker,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Sennlor 
Klilchell  had  practically  the  same  privilege  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Northern 
Taciiic  Railroad  company  was  not  disposed  to  see  these  valuable  lands  rcstoreit  with- 
out a  hard  struggle.  Three  bills  were  the  outcome  of  the  fight.  One  was  introduceil 
in  the  House  at  the  instigation  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  providing  simply  for  Ihe  ex- 
tension of  the  time  for  the  completion  of  tlie  road,  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Pacific  railroads,  .^notlier  was  introdnced  which  provided  for  the  forfeilutc 
of  the  grant  for  the  branch  line,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Public 
lands.  The  third  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mitchell,  providing 
fiir  tlie  extetuiou  of  time  for  the  ctuHplelion  of  ilie  main  line  of  Uie  Northern  Pacific 
road,  forfeiting  the  grant  on  the  bratich  line  and  giving  to  the  Portland,  Dalles  &  Salt 
Lake  railrond  comp.iny  an  amount  eqna!  to  that  restored  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
branch  line,  ubich  h.is  referred  to  the  Senate  committee  on  railroads,  of  which  .Sen- 
ator Mitchell  war.  chairman.  Judge  Mcllilvrii  appeared  before  nil  of  the  commillcei 
anil  niade  oral  arguments  and  snlmiineil  printed  liriefs,  and  notwith!^talldiug  the 
powerful  corporation  influence  he  contended  against,  he  succeeded,  as  before  state'l, 
in  securing  the  rtsloralion  of  the  lands  in  question  lo  settlcinent,  a  result  wliich  hjs 
been  of  great  benefit  lo  this  portion  of  I'ugcl  Sound,     The  outcome  of  his  lalwrs  was 
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being  the  wife  of  Judge  Thomas  Burke.     Their  other  children  are  Oliver  C,  and 
Lillian  L.,  who  reside  with  their  parents. 

Judge  McGilvra  is  the  oldest  meml>er  of  his  profession  in  the  city  both  in  years 
and  practice,  and  is  recognized  as  the  father  of  the  Seattle  bar.  For  many  years  he 
was  employed  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  nearly  every  case  on  the  docket  of  the 
Seattle  court,  and  has  found  it  advisable  to  have  one  or  more  co-partners  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  practice  in  Seattle.  Some  of  his  former  partners  have  taken  high 
rank  in  their  profession,  notably  James  McNaught  and  Judge  Thomas  Burke. 


/VAcNAUGHT,  James,  one  of  the  earliest  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  attorneys  of  Washinj^ton,  was  born  in  Mcl^ean  county,  Illinois.  He 
is  the  second  child  in  a  family  of  six  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  Joseph  F. 
McNaught,  of  Seattle.  His  early  life  was  passed  on  a  farm  during  which  perio<l  he 
received  a  common  school  education,  which  was  later  supplemented  by  a  course  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  his  native  state.  He  then  attended  the  Law  V^niversity  at 
Chicago  and  after  graduating  from  this  institution  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois. 
Before  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  however,  he  was  called  home  on 
account  of  the  failing  health  of  his  father  to  assume  the  care  of  the  family,  remain- 
ing there  until  his  father's  death  an<l  until  the  family  was  placed  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. He  then  left  home  to  seek  a  place  to  begin  his  professional  career.  He 
first  went  to  South  America  but  finally  drifted  to  Puget  Sound,  and  in  IHiJS  located  in 
Seattle,  then  a  hamlet  with  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  The  advent  of 
a  stranger  at  this  time  was  a  notable  event,  and  the  appearance  of  the  tall,  slender 
and  youthful  but  dignified  attorney,  wearing  a  long  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat,  aroused 
more  than  usual  curiosity.  It  was  the  period  when  the  citi/.ens  of  Seattle  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  decidedly  plain  and  unconventional  attire,  and  anyone  coming 
among  them  dressed  in  the  fashion  then  prevailing  in  the  east  became  a  conspicuous 
character.  Mr.  McNaught  recalls  with  a  smile  the  sensation  he  created  at  this  time, 
and  the  younger  men  of  that  day  most  vividly  remember  in  this  connection  his  first 
appearance  in  Seattle.  The  little  settlement  on  Elliott  Bay  at  this  time  did  not  seem 
a  very  promising  place  for  a  young  attorney  who,  after  paying  his  first  weeks*  board, 
had  only  a  few  cents  left.  Isaac  M.  Hall  and  John  J.  McGilvra  were  the  only  attor- 
neys then  in  practice  here  and  business  for  another  seemed  hardly  to  exist.  Still, 
young  McNaught  after  looking  over  the  field  determined  to  remain  and  run  his  chan- 
ces of  success.  It  was  for  a  time  a  severe  struggle,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  became 
discouraged.  What  little  business  came  to  him  was  most  thoroughly  attended  to,  "he 
displaying  at  this  time,"  says  an  attorney  familiar  with  his  entire  professional  career, 
"even  in  comparatively  trifling  cases  that  same  careful  and  painstaking  interest  that 
in  later  years  in  great  and  important  legal  complications  brought  him  such  well 
deserved  success."  His  natural  talent,  steady  application  to  his  profession  and  strict 
reliability  of  character  inspired  confidence  and  he  was  soon  doing  a  large  business. 

In  1S71  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  John  Leary  under  the  firm  name  of  Mc- 
Naught &  Leary,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  they  had  a  large  and  most  lucrative 
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practice.  In  1^>7m  Mr.  I^ary  retireJ,  and.  Mr,  McNaiiylii's  youngest  Ijrolber,  Joseph 
F.,  became  associated  with  bini  under  the  lirin  name  of  McNau^ht  Brotliers.  A  feu- 
j-enrs  later,  as  »tatetl  elsewhere.  E.  P.  Ferry  and  Johu  H.  Mitchell,  Jr..  were  admitted 
as  partners,  an<l  from  that  time  until  the  firm  was  dissolved  they  were  engaged  in  all 
of  the  important  railroad  and  corporation  practice  carrieil  oil  in  Washington  Terri' 
tory.  Duriug  this  period,  a  prolific  one  in  great  legal  controvereies  involviDg  many 
novel  questions.  James  McNaught  was  not  ouly  the  recogiiiited  head  of  bis  firm  but 
unqueatioiiably  held  Uie  foremost  place  among  the  legal  fraternity  of  Washington 
Territory,  His  services  were  eagerly  sought  and  his  success  attracted  general  atten- 
tion. Henry  VillHTd,  one  of  the  most  astute  judges  of  men,  quickly  recognized  his 
talents  as  a  lawj'er,  and  lie  was  employed  during  the  earlier  days  o<  the  Nortliem 
I'ncitic  railroad  company  as  its  attorney  in  some  of  the  moat  important  busiliCM 
relating  to  iLis  great  corporation.  His  [[ualili  cat  ions  for  such  work  Iwcatne  so  manj- 
hat  that  in  the  summer  of  ]K>M,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
general  solicitor  of  this  company  with  au  oKcc  lit  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  the  fall 
of  1S8!I  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  chief  solicitor  of  the  same  comiuiuy  with 
bead  office  at  New  York  City,  in  whidl  C-apacily  he  is  still  .<terviug  with  eminent  suc- 
cess and  constantly  adding  to  bis  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  At  tlie  present  time  be  is 
also  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Sc  Manitoba  railroad. 

Few  men  have  more  persistently  aild  exclusively  dcvoteil  themselves  to  tlieir 
profession  than  Mr.  McN'aught.  His  devotion  to  his  profession  is  of  that  chivalric 
kind  which  has  led  him  to  follow  it  with  geauine  ardor,  not  for  tlie  rewards  which  it 
has  brought  hint  alone,  but  because  he  has  found  in  it  an  occupation  perfectly  con- 
genial  to  his  tastes.  He  has  always  )>een  a  most  inveterate  worker  and  has  a  coU' 
stitutton  which  seemingly  permits  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  mental  and  physical.  . 
exertion.  This  quality  of  intense  application  and  constant  study  united  to  a  mod  ^ 
wonderfully  retentive  memory  has  made  his  uiind  a  rich  store  house  upon  which  he 
ia  able  to  draw  at  opportune  lime  for  law  and  precedents  applicable  to  points  he 
wishes  to  establish,  such  as  to  often  astonish  courts  imd  disconcert  his  legal  adver- 
saries. His  legal  forces  are  always  under  perfect  control  ;  he  overlooks  uo  means  of 
legal  defense,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  tactical  and  strategic  qualities.  Always 
sc<late.  calm,  placid  and  iniperturlKiblc,  he  belongs  to  that  this*  of  lawyers  who  pre- 
serve their  mental  equipoise  under  all  circumstances,  who  never  seetti  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  and  who  are  prepare<l  for  any  emergencies  which  may  arise  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  The  care  «liich  be  bestows  on  the  "critical  niceties"  of  the  law  is  due  to 
bis  incnt'il  activity  and  to  the  habit  of  l1iorou){hncss  in  whatever  he  uudertakes,  and 
not  to  the  neglect  of  the  broiid  principles  which  make  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law  one  of  the  most  elevating  and  useful  pursuits  of  mankind,  lit  never  under- 
takes a  case  unless  satisfied  he  has  a  fair  legal  defense,  and  then  he  becomes  one  of 
the  most  persistent  fighters,  .lud  no  defeat  is  aceeptetl  as  final  until  a  decision  is 
reache^l  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  In  the  dilTicull  task  among  lawyers  known  as 
"trying  a  case  after  verdict,"  he  has  indeed  no  superior.  In  advocacy  he  carries 
conviction  by  his  earnestness,  his  clear  and  logical  reasoning  and  his  thorough 
mastery  of  Uie  legal  status  of  his  cause,  while  his  own  intellectuality  causes  him  to 
address  the  lLea<l  rather  than  the  heart,  hence  he  has  most  weight  in  courts  where 
simple  wit  and  rhetoric  are  held  in  least  esteem. 
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At  a  comparatively  early  age  Mr.  McNauj^ht  has  {gained  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most members  of  his  profession,  and  in  a  position  requiring  the  highest  order  of 
legal  talent  he  has  more  than  held  his  own  against  many  of  the  best  known  lawyers 
in  America.  Personally  he  has  the  qualities  which  have  surrounded  him  with  warm 
friends  whose  loyalty  he  as  warmly  reciprocates. 

He  married  Miss  Agnes  Hyde  of  Seattle.  They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 


I  EWIS,  Joseph  R.,  was  born  at  London,  Ohio,  September  17,  1829.     His  father,  Col. 

Philip  Lewis,  was  of  Welch  lineage,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  emigrated  to 
Adams  county,  Ohio,  in  1808,  and  five  years  later  settled  in  Madison  county  in  the 
same  state.  Colonel  Lewis  was  for  many  years  sheriff  of  his  county  and  for  several 
terms  a  meml)er  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  Ohio.  He  was  an 
active,  earnest  man  in  all  he  undertook  and  did  much  to  shape  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  that  state. 

Abigail  Melvin,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  a  native  of  Kast  Tennessee,  a 
a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina.  She  migrated  with  her  father  to 
Ohio  at  an  early  day  and  married  Colonel  Lewis.  Surviving  her  husband  several 
years,  she  died  in  1870  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  seventy-five  years.  She  was  tall  and  commanding 
in  appearance,  a  most  faithful  wife,  fond  mother  and  devout  Christian. 

Young  Lewis  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  academy  of  London, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  engaged  in  school  teaching,  which  he  followed  for 
five  years  in  his  native  county,  during  which  time  he  studied  law  and  general  litera- 
ture under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  Richard  A.  Harrison,  now  a  prominent  attorney 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  migrated  to  Iowa.  For  three  months  after  his 
arrival  he  taught  school,  but  in  July,  18.>5,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Washington,  Iowa.  In  18o(>  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Washington 
county,  serving  as  such  until  January,  1859,  from  which  time  until  May,  1869,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  active  and  lucrative  practice.  During  this  period  he  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  memorable  convention  held  at  Iowa  city  in  1850,  at  which  time  the 
Republican  party  was  fully  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been 
an  earnest,  though  independent,  Republican. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1809,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  all  the 
.supreme  judges  and  the  congressional  delegation  from  Iowa,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Idaho,  then  a  new  and,  to  the  j^ople  in  the  east,  an  unknown  territory.  The 
estimation  in  which  Judge  Lewis  was  held  in  Iowa  was  well  attested  in  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  president,  asking  for  his  appointment,  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
supreme  judges  of  Iowa.  From  this  letter  we  make  the  following  extract:  "We 
most  warmly  recommend  the  Hon.  Jos.  R.  Lewis,  of  this  state,  for  a  territorial  judge- 
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ship.  Mr,  Lewis  is  aa  old  resideul  of  Iowa  huiI  has  built  up  a  solid  character  lioth  a 
a  citizen  and  a  lawyer.  Having  beeu  for  many  years  a  lending  praclilioner  in  ou 
conrt,  we  are  enabled  to  testify  from  personal  Iciiowledge  to  his  merits  and  fitness  for 
the  place  above  named.  We  stale,  without  reserve,  that  he  would  in  oor  judgment 
lualce  a  most  faithful,  able  and  excellent  judge."  The  letter  of  the  then  altomey 
general  of  Iowa,  Henry  O'Conuer,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  governor  and  other 
state  officers,  to  the  lown  delegation  in  congress  iu  behalf  of  Judge  Lewis  was  no  \eai 
cotnmendatory  and  reveals  not  only  the  high  place  he  had  already  attained  as  a  lair-  ] 
yer  but  the  enviable  reputation  he  held  as  a  citi/.en. 

Judge  Lewis,  immediately  after  his  appointment,  proceeded  to  Boise  City,  i 
ing  m  the  last  week  of  May,  IH69,  and  on  the  first  day  in  June  conimeuced  a  term  of 
the  district  court  at  Silver  City,  in  tlie  Owyhee  mining  district.     Upon  the  assump- 
tion of  his  legal  duties  he  found  a  large  docket,  iuclndiug  twenty  cases  of  murder 
and  many  important  civil  causes.     With  the  dispatch  and  thoroughness  which  have 
lieen  marked  characteristics  of  his  judicial  work,  he  at  once  addressed  biniseU  ti 
husiness  before  him  and  closed  the  term  after  a  laborious  session  of  twenty-four  days. 
Karly    in   his   administration   in   Idaho   he  eofproed  rigidly  the 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  criminal  class,  which  in  a  new  territory  is  always  large. 
A  rigid  administration  of  the  laws  at  this  early  day  iu  Idaho  required  moral  a 
physical  courage,  and  Judge  Lewis,  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  without  fear  or  1 
favor,  won  the  good  opinion  and  support  of  the  law  abiding  portion  of  the  c 
munity.     At  the  close  of  his  second  term  at  Silver  City,  in  Novemlier,   l>W(t,  the    J 
Owyhee  Tidal  Wait  gave  editorial  expression  to  the  following  endorsement  of  hi»  1 
jadicial  labors: 

"  Should  the  authorities  at  Washington  always  select  a 
officers  as  Judge  Lewis  there  will  be  no  cause  of  cotuplaiut  □ 
importation.  »  »  *  There  is  a  solid  and  mature  firmnes 
have  the  true  ring  about  tlieni,  without  that  petulance  and 
long  habit  old  occupants  of  the  bench  assume.  Many  of  hi 
lion  of  <|uestions  citlicr  of  law  or  fact  are  (juaint  and  ollen  c< 
pertinent  and  to  the  l>oint.  In  this  reS]H'Cl  he  approaches  m 
than  any  man  we  have  ever  seen  or  whose  proiUici 

Judge  Lewis  resided  at  Boise  City  until  Ma)-, 
of  the  district  and  organizing  the  first  court  held  ii 
A  short  lime  prior  to  his  rclirenienl  from  the  suprc 
Slalestiian,  in  reviewing  Judgi'  Lewis'  judicial  caret: 
the  following  extracts  an-  made,  voiced  the  seiilinn 


ter  as  a  man  and  reputation  as  a  judge: 

"  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  < 
district  juilges  of  this  territory.  ■*  *  ■ 
oflice  uiKler  no  ordniary  clifficulty,  of  wli 
officers  was  the  least.  The  character  of 
such  as  to  destroy  all  respecl  of  the  people  for  the  judiciary 
in  the  courts.     Altotneys  had  grown   rich  and  made  fal  fees  soli 


s  good  men  and  faithful  J 
1  the  score  of  foreign  1 
IS  in  his  judgment  that 
lock  dignity  that  from 
illustrations  in  elucida- 
m  pi  ace,  but  always 
■r  to  .\brahain  Lincoln 

,  holding  court  iudilTerent  parts 
n  the  Mornian  district  at  Malad. 
L-  court  bench  of  Idaho  the  Boise 
n  a  lengthy  eililorial,  from  which 
IS  of  the  people  as  to  his  cbarac- 


posed  influence  or  couiiilential  i 

elalions  with  a 

.  judge,  through  which  pr.ictii 

had  liecomc  either  deuiorali/ei 

i  or  disgusted. 

I'or  a  year  after  Judge   Le 

■ecr  of  Judge  J.   R.   I^wis  as  one  of  the 

He  entered   u]>o]i   the   discharge   of  his 

h   the  usual  prejudice  against  imported 

judges  had  of  late  years  beeu 

11  confidence 

of  their  sup- 

;  the  bar 
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here  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  other  two  districts  l)esides  his  and  with 
a  majority  of  the  supreme  court.  He  soon  comprehended  the  situation  but  determined 
that  no  such  record  should  be  his.  *  *  *  Unfitted,  both  by  a  natural  sense  of 
justice  as  well  as  by  education,  for  the  crooked  ways  of  a  debauched  judiciary,  he 
could  tolerate  no  other  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  judge  than  a  rigid  administration  of 
the  laws,  uninfluenced  by  favor  and  unawed  by  any  kind  of  power  or  threat.  Such 
a  man  under  such  circumstances  could  not  but  encounter  opposition,  and  Judge 
I^wis  had  the  fortune  to  wake  the  hostility  of  the  bitterest  and  foulest  element  that 
ever  disturbed  society  or  that  ever  undertook  to  evade  or  trample  down  the  laws.  It 
did  not  take  long,  however,  for  hitn  to  triumph  over  these  obstacles.  The  bar,  alwa3rs 
ready  to  honor  an  impartial  judge,  first  learned  to  respect  his  integrity  and  then  to 
admire  his  ability.  Through  his  inflexible  impartiality,  bushwackers  in  the  practice 
were  rapidly  falling  into  discount,  while  lawyers  who  take  an  honorable  pride  in  their 
profession,  were  beginning  to  take  heart  aj^ain.  A  case  in  court,  from  l)eing  a  mere 
auction  where  the  highest  bidder  obtained  judgniciit.  was,  under  Judge  Lewis'  admin- 
istration, a  matter  of  certainty  as  well  as  justice  to  he  deterniiued  according  to  law 
and  evidence.  Capital  has  never  before  felt  so  secure  in  this  judicial  district  as  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  Citizens  never  before  felt  so  safe  in  their  persons  or  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  simply  because  they  bad  begun  to  have  confidence  in  the  pre- 
siding judge.  It  had  become  a  common  remark  among  j)ersons  clisagreeing  with 
Judge  Lewis  in  politics,  to  assert  their  conficlence  in  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  and 
integrity  as  a  judge,  and  their  ])reference  for  him  over  any  other  who  had  ever  pre- 
sided in  this  district." 

On  May  25,  1871,  Judge  Lewis  was  appointed  and  confirmed  as  associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico,  but  did  not  accept  the  position.  During  the 
summer  of  1871  he  visited  Washington  City,  and  in  the  fall  returned  to  Idaho  to  act  as 
counsel  in  several  imj)ortant  cases  in  the  district  and  suj)renie  courts  of  the  territory. 
While  there  engaged  in  practice,  he  was,  on  March  lil,  1S7-,  appointed  and  confirmed 
as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  Territory  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Walla  Walla  district.  With  a  fearlessness  characteristic  of  the  man.  Judge  I^ewis 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  correcting  those  practices,  which,  in  the  language  of  a 
local  paper,  "had  brought  the  court  into  contempt  and  made  the  administration  of 
justice  little  more  than  a  mockery."  The  firmness  and  integrity  with  which  he  held 
the  scales  of  justice  soon  taught  the  unruly  members  of  the  bar  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  bullying  witnesses  and  tiring  the  patience  of  juries,  that  they  must  ol)serve 
that  decorum  which  is  indisj>ensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  the  orderly 
transaction  of  its  business.  That  he  met  with  opposition  was  a  matter  of  course  ; 
that  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  venal  and  vicious  of  his  district  was  but  natural. 
Some  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  enemies  he  thus  made  caused  a  petition  to  be  printed 
and  privately  and  surreptitiously  circulated  through  remote  parts  of  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  avoiding  Walla  Walla  and  vicinity,  asking  the  President  to  remove 
him.  As  soon  as  this  clandestine  attempt  to  smirch  his  character  was  discovered,  a 
meeting  of  the  Walla  Walla  bar  was  held  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  which 
fully  vindicated  Judge  Lewis  as  an  upright  and  fearless  judge  and  a  citizen  entitled 
to  honor,  confidence  and  respect.  Among  other  expressions  of  approval  of  his  course 
the  resolutions  contained  the  following  high  endorsement:  "  In  relation  to  this  mat- 
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ter  we  Further  have  to  say,  that  we  believe  JnUge  Lewis  has  given  more  general  s 
fni'tiou  to  the  members  of  the  hat,  and  to  all  others  having  business  l>efore  him  who 
are  competeut  to  judge,  than  has  beeu  ^iven  to  this  district  during  its  past  historj. 
We  also  say  that  we  are  assured  that  our  people  generally,  ciiilorse  his  ability  aad 
integrity  both  aa  a  judge  and  private  citizen." 

These  resolutions  were  not  only  signed  by  the  bar,  but  were  endorsed  by  many 
of  the  leading  citizens,  officers,  niinistera  and  editors  of  Walla  Walls.  So  complete 
was  his  vindication  from  even  the  shadow  of  malfeasauce  in  office,  that  he  soon  after, 
January  26,  18T6,  was  promoted  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  Washington  Territory, 
being  appointed  by  President  Grant  oii  the  recommendation  of  Attorney  General 
George  H.  Williams,  both  of  whom  were  his  isarm  personal  friends.  This  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  him  without  the  least  effort  on  his  part,  in  fact  the  first  knowledge  , 
he  had  of  the  appointment  was  the  receipt  of  his  comntissiou.  He  was  assigned  U 
the  Seattle  district,  and  in  April,  18"'),  removed  to  our  city,  where  he  has  ever  sincf 
coatinued  to  reside.  He  continued  in  Ilie  discbarge  of  his  duties  as  chief  justice, 
holding  court  at  Seattle,  Steilacoom,  Tacoma,  Port  Townsend  and  La  Conner  until 
the  close  of  his  term  in  January,  IHTft,  Aarinf^  which  period  he  not  only  maintitincd 
the  record  he  bad  already  earned  as  an  able,  fearless  judge,  but  increased  the  conS- 
dence  and  respect  his  course  had  inspired  as  associate  justice.  No  hij^her  endorse- 
ment of  the  judicial  character  of  bis  mental  faculties  could  be  made  than  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  during  the  seven  years  and  over  be  was  on  the  bench  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  no  decifiion  made  by  him  was  ever  reversed  iu  the  supreme  court. 
His  fearless,  outspoken  manner,  his  unchangeable  purpose  in  making  no  compromise  l 
with  the  violators  of  the  law,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  vicious  class  and  their  I 
hostility  he  still  retains.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  he  denounced  gambler 
inals  and  boodlers,  and  no  man  has  ever  been  more  fearless  or  less  of  a  time-server 
in  matters  in  which  he  believed  he  was  right.  No  ijuestion  of  policy  or  personal  pop- 
ularity ever  caused  him  to  make  a  compromise  with  what  he  i-oasidercl  an  evil. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  his  term  as  chief  justice.  Judge  Lewis  commenced 
tlie  practice  of  law  in  Seattle  and  coutinucil  iti  a  most  active  and  lucrative  business 
until  18H:t,  when  lie  disposed  of  his  library  and  retired  from  active  practice,  acting, 
however,  as  counsel  in  many  important  lases  since  that  time.  During  his  practice  at 
Seattle  he  was  eiiga^eil  as  counsel  in  the  important  litigation  of  Wells,  l-argo  &  Co. 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  company  and  ill  the  Port  Madison  mill  cases,  as 
well  as  ill  many  other  important  cor[X)ratioii  cases.  During  the  controversy  between 
Seattle  and  the  Nortlicrli  Pacific  railroad  in  ISH-i  he  was  elected  a  memljcr  of  the  ter- 
ritorial house  of  represintativfs  to  look  after  the  interests  of  onr  city  and  county  in 
that  body,  ami  served  one  term,  lie  was  one  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  which 
uuilertook  and  consumiMated  the  organi/.^itioii  of  our  present  school  system. 

Judge  Lewis,  since  the  birth  of  the  parly,  has  always  l>een  a  Republican  of  the 
most  pronounced  kind,  and  for  many  years  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  but  has 
wholly  ignored  politics  since  the  territorial  convention  of  l.sHii  at  Tacoma,  never 
attending  any  primaries  or  conventions  since  that  time. 

In  1KN:J  he  organized  Ihe  First  National  Bank  of  Y.ikima  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent until  November,  IHWI,  when  he  dis|>oscil  of  his  stock  and  resigned,  but  was 
again  electeil  president  iu  NovcmbiT,  l-SlHi.     lie  also  assisted  in  the  organi/.ation  of 
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the  banking  corporation  of  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  in  1H87,  and  is  still  a  stockholder 
and  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee  which  constructed  the  First  Meth- 
odist church  building  in  Seattle  in  1888-89. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Seattle  charter  commis- 
sion and  urged  the  dual  government  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  and  prepared 
the  article  on  public  works  adopted  by  the  commission.  He  was  also  one  of  the  del- 
egates from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Seattle  to  the  Pacific  coast  board  of  com- 
merce in  San  Francisco  in  September,  18iH). 

Judge  Lewis  was  married  in  January,  18^9,  at  Washington,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Chapman,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  of  Knglisli  descent.  They  have  two  children,  How- 
ard W.  Lewis  of  the  firm  of  Lewis  &  Ledgerwood,  Seattle,  and  Joseph  C.  Lewis,  eight- 
een years  of  age. 

The  conspicuously  notable  attribute  of  Judge  Lewis'  character  is  steadfastness  of 
purpose — once  resolved  on  a  course  of  action  and  convinced  thfit  he  is  right,  nothing 
can  move  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans  in  his  own  way.  On  no  occasion  did  he 
ever  lack  the  courage  to  stand  alone,  if  need  be,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  principle  he 
believed  to  be  right.  His  views  on  all  (juestions  are  usually  radical  and  always  car- 
nest.  He  has  a  thorough  contempt  for  shams,  which,  with  a  combative  tempera- 
ment, has  led  to  a  habit  of  speaking  his  mind  about  men  and  things  with  a  plain  and 
piquant  speech,  and  not  infrequently  with  offense  to  those  who  find  themselves,  in  the 
language  of  Bret  Ilarte,  "  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant."  As  a  judge  he 
was  always  fearless;  always  positive;  no  uncertain  language  or  words  of  compromise 
or  demagogic  attempts  to  conciliate  the  public  marked  his  enunciation  of  a  conclu- 
sion. He  was  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  hence  he  was  at  times  the  object  of  bitter 
partisan  criticism,  but  that  never  swerved  him  from  his  chosen  line  of  duty.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  arts  of  the  so-called  popular  leader.  Should  success  depend  on 
fawning  or  l>ending  the  knee,  he  would  stand  erect  and  take  defeat  in  preference  to 
victory  bought  at  sacrifice  of  nianlioo<l.  Such  are  a  few  marked  attributes  which 
belong  to  Judge  Le>\'is's  character  which  have  earned  for  him  the  deep  and  sincere 
respect  of  all  who  admire  an  honest,  manly  man,  who  has  never  courted  popularity 
at  a  sacrifice  of  his  convictions,  or  counted  the  cost  or  abated  one  jot  of  his  earnest- 
ness in  the  espousal  of  any  cause  he  believed  to  l>e  right,  and  who  has  always  cared 
more  for  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  than  for  the  applause  of  the  majority. 


I/'ELLOGG,  DAVID.  I*ew  men  have  had  a  more  varied  and  unique  experience  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Naturally  imbued  with  a  love  for  adventure  and  a 
desire  to  see  the  world,  he  left  his  home  at  an  early  age  and  for  several  years  there- 
after led  a  life  of  almost  constant  oliange,  traveling  extensively  through  the  newer 
parts  of  the  country  and  gaining  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  many  phases  of  life, 
which  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  He  retains 
a  most  vivid  recollection  of  his  travels  and  experiences  in  the  remote  west  during  the 
period  antedating  the  building  of  railroads,  and  recounts  with  genuine  pleasure  the 
many  interesting  events  in  which  he  bore  a  part  when  he  was  animated  by  no  object 
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«tv«  love  for  exdtiMueiit  and  ailveature.  It  forma  a  chapter  in  his  lire  whidi  be 
recalls  with  no  regret  and  which  has  been  valaablc  for  the  wide  opportunity  it  gaie 
him  for  ittudyiiij;  human  charactCT. 

He  wns  boru  at  Thomaslou.  Maiue,  in  IxA't  and  is  of  Puritan  ancestry.  His 
father,  Dr.  David  Kellogg,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Joseph  Etllog^.  a  survet-ot  bv 
(irofcBsion,  who  aettled  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  164(1.  Ou  the  tiiaternal  side,  out 
triibject  is  descended  from  Elder  John  Prince,  who  in  1U33  settled  in  Hall.  Masascha- 
KetlB,  in  which  state  many  of  hiH  nnnierous  descendants  still  reside,  although  a  goollv 
nuuibCT  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  The  boyhood  of  our 
subject  was  passed  at  the  place  of  bis  birlh  until  his  twelfth  year,  mheu  he  accomp*- 
nicd  bis  parents  to  their  new  home  in  Waukegan,  Illinois.  Here  he  remained  uotil 
he  was  aiKleen  years  of  age,  when  he  weiit  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  in  a  clerical 
caiMCity  until  he  attained  bis  majority.  TIhk  was  in  ISTiO,  a  time  of  intense  political 
excitement,  when  all  the  vital  ([Uestions  were  being  agitate<l  which  a  few  years  later 
were  settled  by  four  3-eBni  of  civil  war.  Mr,  Kellogg  became  deeply  inteiestC'd  in  the 
great  issues  of  the  day  and  upou  the  leading  issue  of  the  time,  the  admission  of  Kan- 
HM  M8  a  free  or  slave  state,  was  radically  axaiust  the  further  extension  of  human 
■lovery.  Under  the  inlluence  of  the  great  encitement  which  prevailed  over  the  sub-  I 
jccl,  be  went  lo  Kansas  in  IS-W  as  a  free  state  man  and  joined  a  company  of  free  I 
rangers,  participating  iu  the  stirring  scenes  which  followed,  and  which  made  the  1 
Rilmjsston  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  a  most  memorable  event  in  our  national  historf.  | 
His  experience  during  this  exciting  perioil  served  to  intensify  his  love  for  adventure,  i 
and  from  this  time  until  he  (iually  settled  in  Seattle,  his  life  was  a  series  of  almoat  ^ 
constant  changes.  He  visited  many  places,  but  with  no  purpose  save  to  see  the  ct 
trj',  remaining  in  no  place  except  long  enough  to  procure  the  means  to  move 
to  nav  scenes.  One  of  the  most  intervating  experiences  during  this  period  was  hk  * 
connection  with  a  party  of  young  men  like  himself,  made  up  at  Kansas  City  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring,  hunting  and  prospecting  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  eipe- 
dilion  left  Kansas  City  in  the  fall  of  IS-^jT  and  spent  six  months  in  the  mountains, 
camping  at  the  junction  of  Cherry  creek  aiul  Platte  river,  where  Denver  city  is  now 
located,  :it  which  time  then-  was  not  a  white  man  residing  within  eight  hundred  miles 
of  the  site  uow  occupied  by  Colorado's  great  capital  city.  This  novel  experience  Id 
the  mountains  was  followed  by  brief  periods  of  residence  at  Memphis,  New  Orleans 
anil  Itostuu.  From  the  latter  city  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  vessel  bound  fpr 
the  I'acific  coast,  leaving  liostoii  July  IH.  l.S.')!l.  .\fter  a  rough  passage  of  five  montlts, 
he  arrived  in  San  I'rauci^co.  I'rom  that  time  until  the  spring  of  IWI  he  remained  in 
Ciilifornia,  traveling  extciisUcly  over  tlie  state,  hi  March,  Xsiil,  he  sailed  north  10 
Victoria  where  be  remained  a  few  mouth-.,  and  in  September,  18(52,  arrived  in  Seattle- 
then  a  small  village  with  live  stores  ami  not  more  than  fifty  families.  The  natural 
be.uny  of  the  site,  its  magiiiliccut  facilities  for  commerce  and  the  richness  of  its 
uiidiveloped  tributary  country  all  conspired  to  impress  him. aud  inspire  within  hiui  a 
faith  iu  llic  nliiuiatc  destiny  .if  llie  place  as  a  great,  rich  and  populous  city,  which 
IVdinu  frrim  Hint  time  t.i  the  present.  Ibrough  disasters,  through  fierce  tonipetitioni 
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tie,  under  the  firm  name  of  Kellogg  Bros.,  a  business  which  is  still  carried  on  by 
Gardner  Kellogg. 

Mr.  Kellogg  remained  at  Seattle  about  a  year,  when  he  returned  east  and  for  five 
years  was  traveling  salesman  for  a  Chicago  house.  During  this  time,  in  1868,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Tull  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  after  which  he  returned  to  Seattle 
and  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  For  several  years  he  was  employed  by  Yesler  &  Co., 
but  since  1879  he  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  business,  although  ever  since  he 
has  been  in  Seattle  real  estate  speculation  has  engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, to  which,  through  the  exercise  of  unusual  foresight,  he  owes  almost  entirely  the 
comfortable  fortune  he  now  possesses. 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  birth  of  the  party  and  may  be 
termed  an  intense  partisan.  He  has  always  been  a  zealous  worker  in  behalf  of  his 
party,  but  never  with  the  hope  of  personal  reward.  During  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Tuion  cause,  and  while  in  Califor- 
nia joined  a  company  raised  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  its  services  to  the  govern- 
ment to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rel)elli()n.  This  was  done  hut  the  government  refused 
to  send  them  to  the  front,  deeming  their  services  necessary  to  niaiutain  f)eace  and 
onler  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  suppress  Indian  depredations. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Seattle  Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  foremost  in  support 
of  every  movement  to  advance  and  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  city,  begrudg- 
ing neither  of  his  time  or  his  means  to  that  end.  He  has  always  been  one  of  the 
city's  most  helpful  and  enthusiiistic  friends.  The  times  never  looked  so  dark,  adver- 
sities never  came  fast  enough,  nor  were  the  combinations  of  wealth  and  power  arrayed 
against  the  city  ever  strong  enough  to  weaken  his  faith  or  to  cause  him  to  relax  his 
energies  in  behalf  of  the  city's  growth  and  progress.  It  has  been  this  spirit,  such  as 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  shown,  which  has  made  Seattle  what  she  is  to-day,  and  which  has 
given  her  at  the  right  time  in  her  career  an  impetus  onward  that  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  man  of  positive  views,  an  aggressive,  energetic 
worker,  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  habits,  whose  aid  is  exten<led  to  all  worthy 
objects,  and  an  excellent  type  of  that  sterling  manhoo<l  which  is  so  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  Puget  Sound. 


I  EARY,  John,  has  been  for  twenty  years  and  more,  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
positive  factors  in  all  of  those  larger  undertakings  which  have  contributed  to  the 
present  greatness,  and  have  made  certain  the  continued  supremacy  of  Seattle.  His 
active  identification  with  the  city  began  with  its  infancy  and  through  all  of  its  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  to  its  pre'Sent  stalwart  manhood,  few  have  more  thoroughly  left 
the  impress  of  their  individual  efforts  on  the  progress  of  affairs.  • 

He  was  born  in  188(),  at  St.  Johns,  New  Hrunswick.  His  practical  business  exper- 
ience began  at  an  early  age,  and  he  soon  developed  unusual  aptitude  for  business  and 
a  genius  for  the  successful  creation  and  management  of  large  enterprises.  From 
1854  until  1867  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of  lum- 
ber, and  was  also  a  large  dealer  in  general  merchandise  at  St.  Johns  and  the  town  of 
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Woodstock.  New  Brunswick,  A  high  ilegree  of  success  Followed  his  e 
llimlicnug,  Rml  iu  early  niaahood  a  modest  fortune  was  secured,  which  was  niifortU' 
ualely  swept  away  by  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  bctweeu  the  United  S 
and  Canada.  Iu  lK<i7  lie  removed  to  HouUoo,  Maine,  where  for  a  short  time  he 
also  engaged  in  lumbering.  The  Tuget  Sound  region  had  at  this  time  become  famous 
as  a  lumbering  center,  and  it  was  this  fact,  together  with  the  much  talked  of  railroad  \ 
to  the  uorth  Pacific  coast,  which  induced  Mr.  Lesry  to  come  to  Washiugton  Territory. 
He  arrived  iu  Seattle  in  18150.  The  place  was  then  a  mere  straggling  frontier  village 
with  not  more  than  I.tlOfl  iuhabitalits.  He  was  then  iu  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
had  had  an  extensive  experience  in  business  aOairs  aud  was  well  prepared  both  by 
experience  and  keen  business  sagncity  to  take  advantage  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  i 
of  natural  resources  which  surrounded  him. 

In  1871  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  , 
McNaught  &  Leary,  coutiuuing  such  relationship  until  1^78,  when  be  entereil  the  i 
law  firm  of  Struve  &  Haines,  under  the  lirm  name  of  Slruve,  Haines  &  I^ar^'.  In 
IMKl!  he  retired  from  active  legal  practice.  During  this  time  he  served  several 
terms  as  councilman  aud  iu  1SH4  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  It  is,  however,  in 
conuectioH  with  great  business  enterprises  that  Mr,  Leary  had  rendered  couspicuous 
service  and  will  be  beat  remembered.  When  be  came  to  Seattle  noue  of  the  import- 
ant enterprises  which  have  made  possible  its  present  greatness  had  been  inaugurated. 
The  most  vital  period  of  the  city's  liistor^  had  just  begnn.  Only  men  of  the  keenest 
foresight  anticipated  and  prepared  for  a  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  meant  the  very 
existence  of  the  city  itself.  No  city  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  ever  stood  in  such 
need  of  strong,  brave  and  sagacious  men,  Mr.  Learj-  was  aiuong  the  first  to  outline 
a  course  of  action  such  as  would  preserve  the  supremacy  of  Seattle,  and  witli  char- 
acteristic energy  and  foresight  he  threw  himself  into  the  work.  A  natural  leader,  he 
was  soon  at  tlie  head  of  all  that  whs  goiug  on,  A  pioneer  among  pioneers,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  bla/.e  the  way  for  what  time  has  proveu  to  have  been  a  wise  and  well 
directed  move.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company  sought  to  ignore  and 
possibly  to  commercially  destroy  Scaltle,  Mr.  Leary  became  a  leader  of  resolute  men 
who  heroically  iiiidertook  to  build  Up  the  city  inilependently  of  the  opposition  of  this 
powerful  corporation.  To  this  end  the  Seattle  &  Walla  Walla  railroad  was  built,  an 
enterprise  which  at  the  time  served  a  most  useful  purpose  ill  restoring  confidence  in 
the  business  future  of  the  city,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  a  source  of  large  reve. 
niie  to  the  place.  The  history  of  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  and  followi.'<l 
the  building  and  o{>eration  of  this  road  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  this  volume. 
Throughout  the  entire  stnigjjlf,  which  involved  the  very  existence  of  Seattle.  Mr, 

city  is  indeed  grcntly  indvbled. 

[ii  IHTlJMr.  l.cary  ill  company  wilh  John  Collins  opene<l  aud  operated  the  Talbot 
coal  mine.  He  also  orj;.iiii/ed  the  company  for  supplying  the  city  with  gas,  and  was 
its  prcsklcul  iintil  the  works  were  sold  in  ]H7H.  The  present  system  of  water  works, 
now  owned  liy  the  city,  was  another  enterprise  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 

When  Mr.  I.eary  cauie  to  Piiget  Sound,  mudi  of  Washington  Territory  was  a 
i^rrii  iiuogiiila.     Little,  if  anything,  was  known  as  to  the  exleul  of  the  coal  deposits 
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and  nothing  of  its  iron  mines.  Mr.  Leary  at  a  very  considerable  outlay  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,  undertook  to  secure  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country.  During  the  years  from  1S78  to  1H8<)  he  sent  out  exploring 
parties  all  along  the  west  coast  to  Cape  l*lattery,  and  on  the  Skagit  and  Similkimeen 
rivers,  the  Mount  Baker  district  and  several  counties  in  Eastern  Washington.  The 
results  of  his  explorations  showed  clearly  that  Western  Washington  abounded  in  coal 
and  iron,  and  contained  here  and  there  valuable  deposits  of  the  precious  metals. 
This  was  a  great  service  to  the  state,  Mr.  Lc«Try  doing  in  this  connection  what  in  other 
states  had  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealths  themselves. 

In  1882  Mr.  Leary,  being  the  principal  owner  of  the  Seattle  Post  (now  consoli- 
dated with  the  Intelligencer  under  the  present  title  of  the  Post-/ntelligenc/:r),  under- 
took and  accomplished  the  amalganiatioti  of  the  morning  papers  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  to  provide  suitable  offices,  erected  what  was  known  before  the  fire  as  tlie 
**  7^5/ building."  In  188,*{,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Yesler,  he  built  the  Yesler-Leary 
block  at  a  cost  of  more  than  ;f  1(HMHH>,  which  at  the  time  was  the  finest  business  block 
in  the  city.     This  buihling  was  burned  in  the  great  lire  of  June,  188J). 

There  have  been  few  enterprises  connected  with  the  development  of  Seattle 
which  have  not  felt  the  stimulating  influence  of  Mr.  Leary's  exertions.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  mail  service,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  building  up  a  very  large  trade  between  that  country  and  Seattle.  His 
enterprise  is  proverbial  and  such  is  the  confiilence  in  his  business  judgment  that  his 
connection  with  any  project  commands  for  it  ready  support.  That  his  services  are 
eagerly  sought  after  in  an  executive  capacity  in  connection  with  financial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  is  but  natural.  Besides  being  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  institution  he  was  among  the  organizers,  he  is  president  of  the  Seat- 
tle Land  and  Improvement  company  ;  president  of  the  West  Coast  Improvement 
company  ;  president  of  the  Seattle  Warehouse  and  I^levator  company;  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Ivistcrn  Railway  company,  and  one  of  the 
promotors  and  directors  of  the  West  Street  and  North  End  Electric  Railway,  and  the 
James  Street  and  Broadway  Cable  and  Electric  Line.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Rainier  Club,  the  leading  social  organization  of  Seattle,  and  a  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Seattle  National  bank, 
recently  organized,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  the  position  soon  after  his  election  on 
account  of  his  numerous  other  duties. 

In  February,  1801,  he  organized  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  Navigation 
company  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $'')(K),(HK),  and  took  one-fijflh  of  its  capital  stock. 
The  steamers  Telephone,  Fleetivood  and  Bailey  Gatzert  are  owned  by  this  corpora- 
lion,  and  it  is  now  building  the  Floyd  at  Portland.  Two  other  steamers  will  also  be 
ready  for  the  Puget  Sound  and  Victoria  route  in  the  spring  of  1802. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Leary's  make-up  that  he  moves  on  large  lines  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  at  the  head  of  some  great  business  enterprise.  His  very 
presence  is  stimulating.  Bouyant  and  hopeful  by  nature,  he  imparts  his  own 
enthusiasm  to  those  around  him.  He  has  not  overlooked  the  importance  of  manu- 
facturing interests  to  a  city  like  vSeattle,  and  over  and  over  again  has  encouraged  and 
aided,  often  at  a  personal  loss,  in  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises, 
having  in  this  regard  probably  done  more  than  any  other  citizen  of  Seattle.     He  has 
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erer  reragnUiid  tmil  ni^ted  on  Ihe  priutiple  thai  properly  has  it*  duties  as  well  ili 
rights,  and  tlint  nnc  rrf  its  prime  diilics  m  to  aitl  and  btiild  np  Ihe  commuiiity  where  the 
possessor  has  made  his  wealth.  Tliere  are  few  lucii  iu  the  city,  therefore,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  aided  iu  giving  employment  to  a  larger  number 
of  men  than  Mr.  I.eary,  ot  whose  individual  efForts  have  contributed  more  of  gooil  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  Seattle, 

He  has  now  practically  retired  from  active  participation  in  business  to  enjoy  well 
earniKl  rcsL  In  the  course  of  his  residence  in  Seattle  he  has  had  the  satisfaclion  of 
seeing  his  brightest  hopes  for  the  city  realized.  He  has  seen  Uie  straggling  frontier 
village  of  mm  become  the  live,  progressive  city  of  upwards  of  50,000  peopU. 


UALL,,  GKOKfiK  W,,  one  of  Seattle's  earlier  and  best  known  ciliiens,  was  >x)in  in 
1K4(I  in  Jatkson  iMunty,  Vii^inia.  where  his  parents  were  then  residing.  His  fath- 
er, Wni.  Hall,  H  furnitvur  manufacturer,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  sou  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Marietta.  His  mother,  Mary  Cohen,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  our  subjet^t  the  family  moved  to  Lawrence  county.  Ohio,  then 
n  ne«  and  sparsely  settled  coinmnnity.  Here  his  lioyhootl  was  passed.  After  leeeiv* 
ing  a  gooil  comniou  school  education,  he  learned  the  pattern -mater's  trade,  servinK 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years.  Equipped  «itli  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
and  de.siring  to  see  and  perhaps  settle  in  the  remote  west  he  went  to  New  Mexico  in 
uses.  From  there,  in  INfW,  he  inigmted  to  Montana,  and  for  nearly  six  ycam  there- 
after was  engaged  in  mining  in  difltnnt  parts  of  that  territory.  He  was  moderately 
successful  in  mining,  hut  Iht  uucertninties  ofsucli  ;i  life  illy  suited  one  of  his  temper- 
ament, and  iu  the  fall  of  Isiii)  in  looking  for  a  place  in  which  to  pennanenlly  locate  he 
came  to  Seattle,  at  that  lime  n  small  hiiiiilet  with  little  to  indicate  that  within  two 
ilecsdes  it  would  U'couie  a  great  metropolis.  DctetiriiiiiuK  lo  c^isl  his  fortunes  with 
Hie  city  he  at  once  Irecanic  a  po.sitivc  Hictor  in  the  development  which  had  then 
harciy  licgun.  With  D.  R.  Lord  lie  embarked  in  buililiiij-  and  contracting  and  was 
engaged  in  this  line  of  work  for  some  tw.>  c.r  three  years,  after  which  ami  with  R.  C. 
Graves  he  engaged  iu  furniture  maiiufai-tiirinti.  being  the  pioiietr  iu  this  branch  of 
business  in  Seattle.  Later  on,  with  I'au!  I'aulson.  he  established  the  H^ll  ^t  l-aulsoti 
furniture  conipanv,  which  aftcrwanls  Iwcame  a  slock  couipauv  in  wliicli  S.  1>  l-'rock- 
etland  W.  R.  I'orrest  also  lK.-c.inie  iuteresled.  Tliis  company,  of  which  Mr.  Hall 
was  president  and  manager,  largely  through  his  elTorts  soon  dcve!o)>t-d  into  a  lar^e 
and  prospiTons  concern,  the  output  during  rcccut  years  aviTiijiing  over  *l(>il.i""i 
annually.  In  LSKK  Mr.  Hall  sold  his  interest  and  has  since  devoted  hi-^  time  and 
atleulion  to  the  Uianayement  and  improvement  of  his  realestate  properly.  I'.dilically 
-Mr.  Mali  has  alw.-iys  been  a  consislenl  Republican,  but  never  a  ,ceker  after  jiolilic;.! 
olUce,  The  positions  which  be  li.as  filled  have  been  >uob  as  fell  «itliin  the  scope  of 
his  duty  as  a  citi/en  and  which  Ihe  welfare  of  the  city  rather  than  Ins  personal  iuoli- 
iiations  imbued  hiiu  to  aciepi,  lor  five  terni>  he  has  lH.-eu  a  mcmlier  of  the  .ily 
council  and  has  recently  U-tu  elecled  for  ani.lhet  term.  Hi-,  record  as  a  city  oltici.d 
has  been  a  most  excellcid  one  and  has  received  Ihe  approbation  of  his  constituents 
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irrespective  of  party.  I)urinj(  the  practical  reorganization  of  the  city  since  the  fire  of 
June,  1889,  the  extensive  city  improvements  which  have  been  carried  on  have  given 
rise  to  many  novel  and  perplexing  questions,  in  the  solution  ot  which  the  city 
council  has  been  confronted  with  many  and  great  difBculties.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  the  city  has  the  council  had  to  decide  so  many  important  questions  affect- 
ing the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  city.  During  this  time  of  onerous  ser- 
vice Mr.  Hall  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  every  measure  to  advance  the  city's  wel- 
fare and  unflincliingly  on  the  side  of  the  most  progressive  ideas  in  the  management 
of  city  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  for  seven  years  was  g^and 
treasurer  of  the  lodge. 

Mr.  Hall  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Bell,  daughter  of  William  N.  Bell, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Seattle.  They  have  had  four  childreu,  all  of  whom  are  living, 
their  names  in  order  of  birth  being  as  follows:     I\dua,  Ivy,  Olive  and  Aidine. 

Personally  Mr.  Hall  is  modest  and  retiring  in  (lisi)ositi()n,  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 
rity of  character  and  universally  recognized  as  one  of  Seattle's  most  progressive  and 
helpful  citizens.  From  the  infant  days  of  the  city's  history  to  its  present  stalwart 
manhooil  he  has  ever  been  a  ready  contributor  to  the  city's  prosperity  and  no  one  is 
held  in  esteem  more  deservedly  than  he. 


/^^KORGK,  JKSSK  Wii.ij\M,  for  eighteen  years  a  resident  of  Seattle  and  closely 
^^^  allied  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  <'ity,  was  born  in  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  November  11,  1S.V),  and  is  the  second  son  of  Presley  and  Mahala  (Nickerson) 
George.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia  but  early  in  life  migrated  to  Ohio,  where 
he  married  and  lived  for  forty  years.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a  descendant  of 
an  old  Puritan  family  of  the  Bay  state,  and  in  1S17  removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio. 
His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  drew  a  pension  for  services  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

In  18.')!  Presley  George,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  Hugh  N.,  Jesse  W.  and  M. 
C.  George,  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  settling  on  a  donation  claim  near  Lebanon, 
Linn  county,  which  is  still  known  by  his  name.  Here  he  developed  a  farm  of  great 
productiveness,  reared  his  family  and  discharged  to  the  utmost  every  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  a  good  father,  husband  and  citizen.  During  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
resided  at  Kast  Portland  where  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  1870,  and  where 
he  died,  December  2.'^,  1879,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  widow 
survived  him  nearly  eleven  years,  having  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  .son  in 
Seattle  on  December  20,  18iM).  in  her  eighty-third  year,  retaining  to  the  last  her  mental 
and  physical  vigor. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  the  district 
school  in  his  native  county  in  Ohio,  and  after  arriving  in  Oregon  for  a  short  time 
attended  Santiam  academy  in  Linn  county.  He  remained  at  home  engaged  in  farm 
labor  until  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  settled  on  a  farm  of  his  own  near  Lebanon. 
Here  he  remained  taking  prominent  interest  in  local  affairs  and  developing  unusual 
business  capacity  until  he  removed  to  Seattle  in  1872.     During  this  perio<l  he  served 
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for  several  yean  as  trustee  of  Sautintn  acailemy  and  as  a  Republicaq  took  an  actlvT 
part  in  political  affaire.  Upon  locating  in  Seattle  he  at  once  entered  actively  into  the 
business  ilevelopment  of  the  city,  acquiring  extensive  real  estate  sud  property  inter- 
ests. He  was  one  of  the  three  original  organtzent  of  the  Washington  iron  works,  and 
actively  assisted  in  the  projection  of  the  first  railnwid  from  Seattle,  being  one  of  the 
committee  to  secure  riglit  of  way  from  Seattle  up  the  White  river  valley  lo  Puyalliir 
station.  During  latter  years  he  has  acted  in  a  similar  ca pud ty  for  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  company  and  at  present  is  engaged  in  work  oftlie  same  nature  for  the  Sentllc 
&  Montana  railroad  company.  In  July,  1K84,  he  was  appointed  by  I'reiiident  Arthur 
L'nited  Slates  niarsbal  for  the  territory  and  served  until  nfler  the  change  of  admiui*- 
tration.  During  the  great  fite  of  June,  ISWi.  he  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of  jirop- 
•rty,  but  with  the  saine  spirit  which  auimated  so  maiiy  other  citiM:iis  after  thai  grcut 
rataatrophe,  he  at  otice  set  about  re-liuilding  anil  hat  since  i-onslructcil  on  the  cornrt 
of  South  Second  and  Main  streets  a  fine  six-story  brick  building  which  forms  one  of 
the  notable  structures  of  the  city. 

Mr.  George  is  a  mauof  sound  business  judgment  and  firmness  of  character,  which, 
luiited  to  his  high  integrity,  make  liiin  one  of^eu  consulted  nnd  whose  opinions  in 
regard  to  business  enterprises  are  generally  folluwcil.  He  1ft  niode»t  and  natumllf 
little  incHued  to  be  self-assertive,  but  his  strong  iind  positive  iudividuality  has  ncvrr- 
theless  made  him  a  well  recognized  power  in  the  community.  He  was  luarrieil  in 
18(W  to  Miss  Cassandra  Eekler.  who  came  lo  Washington  Territory  with  her  brotheis 
and  sisters  in  IHItS.  Her  mother  died  in  her  infancy  and  her  father  on  the  trip  arross 
the  plains.  They  have  had  five  children.  rouroFwhom  are  living.  Tlie  eldest,  Janel. 
is  the  wife  of  W.  H. Llewellyn  ofSeattte.  The  others  in  the  order  of  their  birth  Mt 
Amy,  Mark  and  Hugh  George. 

Mr.  George's  eldest  brother,  Hugh  N.  George,  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
prominent  educator.s  of  Oregon,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  for  a  time  was  editor 
of  the  Mhany  Join  iial.  He  «a^  one  of  tlic  presidential  electors  iu  Oregon  in  l.-JH, 
and  carried  to  Washington  city  the  vote  of  the  Stale  in  favor  of  the  reelectionof 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  dio<l  ILiy  M,  IS7I.  The  youngest  brother,  M,  C.  George,  is 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  political  history  of  the  stiile  and  for  two  terms  was  a  nienil)er  of  Congress, 
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.>  to  death  or  victory,  he  is  the  heir  to  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
■  ivincible  courage  and  iron  resolution  of  tliat  great  race  of  high- 
iiher,  Norman  Mackintosh,  emigrated  to  Canada  and  was  married 
Ontario,  in  1.S8J).  Angus  Mackintosh  was  born.     The  common  schools 
•n  little  chance  of  a  first  class  e<lucation,  but  what  there  was  to  be  had  he 
juired,  and,  having  exhausted  the  curriculum,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  l>ecame 
•ol  teacher  himself     He  then  secured  an  entrance  to  Huntingdon  academy  at 
obec,  studied  there  for  a  year,  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  teaching  in  Ontario, 
wanada,  however,   was  loo  slow  for  his  active  mind.     He  acconlingly  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Commercial  aca<lemy,  an<l  graduated  in  ISIJi     Having 
joined  the  commissarial  department  of  the   Army,   he  was  stationed  at  Arlington 
Heights  until  18«vi,  when,  becoming  disabled  by  sickness,  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
and  entered  into  the  lumber  business  there.     Seven  years  later,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  whose  wealth  as  a 
lumbering  region  was  just  then  beginning  to  be  known. 

He  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1870,  but  found  it  re(iuircd  more  capital  than  he  had 
at  his  disposal  to  engage  in  the  lumber  trade.  He  cast  about  for  something  to  do, 
and  learning  that  no  registry  of  titles  existed  in  King  county,  he  began  preparing 
abstracts,  and  for  nine  years  continued  to  make  h.intlsome  profits  in  indexing.  In 
1870  he  organized  the  banking  firm  of  Mackintosh  &  Reeves.  In  1883  this  was 
changed  to  the  Merchants'  National  Hank,  of  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  since  been 
president.  Immediately  after  the  cstablislinicnl  of  his  bank  he  organized  the  Seattle 
Lumber  and  Commercial  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  51(>,(MM).  This  company 
paid  dividends  of  ten  per  cent.  ])cr  month  for  five  years  and  then  had  a  surplus  capi- 
tal of  |liH),<XM),  after  passing  through  the  great  fire  of  June,  1SSJ».  In  1.SK4  he  organ- 
izecl  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  company,  of  which  he  is  i)resident  and  the  principal 
stockholder.  This  company  is  one  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the  new 
State  of  Washington,  and  owns  a  building  and  safe  deposit  vaults  second  to  none  of 
the  kind  found  in  the  large  eastern  cities. 

He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  ^  Iva.stern  Railroad, 
which  has  done  .so  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Seattle.  In  IsTl  he  married  Miss 
Peebles,  a  New  York  lady.     They  have  two  children. 

Politically,  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  been  aniliate<l  with  the  Republi<:an  party,  but 
his  connection  has  principally  taken  the  sliai)e  of  hel])iiig  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
war.  His  business  has  made  too  great  a  denian<l  upon  his  time  to  afford  him  leisure 
to  amuse  himself  with  politics.  To  push  himself  to  a  position  in  the  fore  rank  of  the 
business  men  of  the  west  neede<l  all  his  time  and  energy,  and  to  that  task  he  has  been 
devoted  He  has  indeed  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  the  builder  of  a  proud 
estate  for  his  children,  to  whom  he  will  leave  what  is  better  than  wealth — an  untar- 
nished name  and  a  brave  example  of  pluck  and  perse verence. 


IX/EED,  Dr.  G.  A.,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Seattle,  having  been  promi- 

nently  identified  with  the  city  during  all  the  marvelous  changes  which  have 

occurred  in  its  development  from  a  frontier  village  to  a  city  of  r>0,<XM)  inhabitants, 


and  which  has  every  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  great  commercial  and  indnslri*! 
centers  of  our  country.  The  story  of  the  city's  growth  and  progress  for  tlie  last  two 
decades,  since  Dr.  Weed  linked  his  fortunes  witli  its  destiny,  has  already  been  toW. 
It  covers  a  period  the  most  eventftil  in  its  history,  and  during  all  of  these  years  he' 
has  been  a  positive  force  in  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  events  wliich  have  made 
possible  the  Seattle  of  to-day.  Modestly  and  witli  no  desire  to  appear  conspicuous 
he  has  given  of  his  time,  ability  aud  means  to  promote  the  city's  good,  and  lo  Dn 
extent  of  his  p'lwer  to  do  and  to  gtve,  the  city  has  had  no  more  helpful  or  loyil 
friend  Ihau  he. 

Both  branches  of  Dr.  Weed's  family  setlled  in  America  at  an  etu'ly  day.  Bis 
materUHl  ancestors  came  lo  New  Jersey  in  colonial  limes  and  were  among  the  eartlHl 
settlers  of  tliat  state,  Joseph  Doty,  bis  grandfather  on  bis  mother's  side,  served  tn 
the  war  for  independence  from  that  state,  and  there  many  of  hi*  descendants  still 
reside.  On  the  paternal  side,  the  Weed  family  from  which  our  subject  is  desccoded 
originally  settled  in  Daiibury.  Connecticut,  froui  which  point  JonBthaa  Weed,  hb 
grandfather,  removed  to  Western  Mnssachusetli^.  He  also  served  in  the  continenlal 
array  during  the  revolution. 

Dr.  Weed  was  bom  in  New  Providence,  New  Jersey,  in  March,  \KiS.      He  bcgi 
the  study  of  medicine  in  New  York  City  aud  later  graduated   at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege iu  Chicago.     In  I8.5H.  shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  went  to  California,  where  be 
located  and  began  his  professional   career.     During  tlie  Washoe  mining  excitement 
he  went  to  that  lively  camp,  where  he  remained  engager!  in  the  practice  of  hi 
fesaion  for  nearly  five  years.     He  then  lived  in  Tnickee  for  a  year,  from   which  pi 
he  removed  to  Vallejo,  California,  where  he  was  cugaged  in  professional   work  tml 
18T(f,  wtieu  he  came  to  Seattle. 

The  metropolis  of  the  new  State  of  Washington  wa;;  then  but  a  hamlet  with  barely 
one  thousand  iuhabitants,  but  Dr.  Weed  w»s  pleased  with  the  situation  and  even  then 
was  convinced  that  from  its  unrivaled  position  it  was  destined  to  become  the  chief 
city  of  the  Sound.  He  at  ouce  be^;au  the  practice  of  his  profession  aud  carefully 
invested  his  earnings  in  real  estiite.  to  which  wise  action  he  owes  the  comfortable  for- 
tune he  now  possesses.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Weed  in  Seattle,  the  great 
struggle  of  iLs  citizens  for  railroad  connection  was  begun,  which  has  been  so  fully 
treated  of  in  preceding  pages.  When  the  very  existence  of  the  city  was  threatened 
by  a  powerful  corporation,  with  its  millions  of  acres,  its  eastern  bankers,  its  Enro- 
peau  connections  and  its  inflnence  in  Congress,  Dr.  Weed  was  among  those  resolute 
men  who  boldly  defied  the  power  of  (be  great  company  which  would  treat  the  terri- 
tory and  its  people  as  its  property.  The  result  of  the  unequal  fight  has  been  told. 
The  triumph  of  the  people  of  Se.ittle,  iltspite  every  obstacle  which  wealth  and  greed 
could  devise,  was  signal  and  conipltle.  Throughout  the  struggle  Dr.  Weeil  was  active 
and  ^ver  ready  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  work,  cheerfully  contributing  of  his  time 
and  means  to  promote  the  end  iu  view. 

Although  from  the  time  he  first  came  to  Seattle  he  ha-^  occu|)ied  a  leailiiig  poii' 
tion  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Weed  has  always  taken  that  interest  in  political  affairs 
wliich  i-very  go<»l  citi/en  owes  to  bis  felbiw>.  in  IST.')  be  wa>  elected  on  a  uou-p.irti- 
san  ticket  mayor  <.f  .Seattle  and  was  ru-ckrled  in  the  following  year.  His  adnliniv 
traliou  of  city  alfair^  was  marked  by  a  painslakiiiK  elfort  and  was  eminently  practic.il 
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and  efficieut.  During  his  term  he  instituted  many  reforms  in  the  management  of 
municipal  matters,  and  earned  the  approval  of  citizens  irrespective  of  party  lines. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  regent  of  the  university  of  Washington.  He  has  always  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  medical  organization,  and  largely  through  his  efforts  the  King 
county  medical  society  was  organized,  and  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  state  medical  society. 

Dr.  Weed  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  supported  its 
presidential  candidates  from  Fremont  to  Garfield.  Since  1H8(),  however,  he  has  been 
a  Prohibitionist.  He  was  married  in  the  fall  of  IslT,  a  few  months  prior  to  his 
removal  to  the  Pacific  coast.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Adeline  M.  Willis,  of  Marion, 
Iowa,  is  well  known  throughout  our  city,  and  has  always  been  foremost  in  religious, 
philanthropic  and  moral  reform  work.  She  is  a  lady  of  ciiliure  and  possesses  literary 
taste  and  ability  of  a  high  order.  Her  influence  upon  the  social  life  of  our  city  has 
been  pronounced  and  in  every  way  beneficial. 

The  married  life  of  Dr.  "Weed  and  wife  has  been  one  of  singular  congeniality  and 
happiness.  They  have  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Henjamin  and  Mabel, 
both  of  whom  are  now  attending  the  university  of  California.  Dr.  W^eed  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  a  good  citizen.  His  influence  is  always  cast  for  whatever  will  add  to  the 
city's  prosperity  or  improve  the  moral  or  physical  good  of  his  fellows.  He  is  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  supporter  of  law  and  order,  and  during  the  anti-Chinese  riot 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  stand  with  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  Seattle  to  protect 
the  lives  and  rights  of  even  a  detested  race.  He  is  a  man  of  p(.sitive  views  and 
nothing  of  a  time-server,  and  his  devotion  to  a  principle  he  believes  to  be  right  is 
unchangeable.  As  a  physician  he  has  always  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  his  professional  labors  has  been  highly 
gratifying.  Naturally  retiring  and  of  a  modest  disposition,  he  dislikes  publicity  of 
any  kind,  and  finds  his  chief  pleasure  within  his  own  family  circle  or  with  old  and 
congenial  friends.  No  man  in  Seattle  more  fully  or  thoroughly  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  know  him  than  Dr.  Weed.  Ivven  those  who  radically  differ  from  him 
on  political  or  other  questions  admire  his  integrity  of  character,  and  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  which  has  ever  actuated  him. 


pAGLEY,  Drf.  Hknry  B.,  was  born  near  Auburn,  New  York,  March  12,  1845, 
and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Alvin  Bagley,  a  well  known  medical  practitioner  in  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  who  came  to  Seattle  in  1872,  where  he  died  in  1885.  Five 
years  afler  the  birth  of  our  subject,  the  family  moved  to  Ohio,  where  his  early  boy- 
hood was  passed.  At  an  early  age  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  father's 
direction,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1868. 
The  following  year  he  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New 
York.  In  1872  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  in 
the  Michigan  Medical  College,  holding  this  position  until  1875,  when  he  resigned  to 
remove  to  Washington  Territory.  During  the  same  year  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Seattle,  in  which  he  has  since  continued  with  most  gratifying  success. 


He  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  his  proressioii  itiid  for  iiiHiiy  yeart,  he  has  stood 
at  the  bead  of  his  school  of  practice  in  Seattle.  Iti  IWili  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  King  County  Homeopathic  Medical  society,  and  in  IfiWl  was  i-hoseu  president  of 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  society  of  Wsshiogton.  lu  May,  1S5K1,  lie  was  appointed 
ott  the  state  board  of  meilical  examiners. 

Dr.  Bagley  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  Seattle's  material 
prosperity.  Possessed  of  excellent  business  judgment,  he  has  been  i-ery  successful  in 
Teal  estate  speculation  and  has  acquired  a  comfortable  forlune.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  city  council  of  Seattle.  With  D.  T,  Deuny,  Cieorge  Kiunear  and  E.  M. 
Smithers  he  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme  to  connect,  by  a  caual.  Lake  Washing- 
ton and  I,ake  Union.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Seattle  Improvement  company  and 
a  director  in  the  Washington  National  hank.  Dnriu^  recent  years  the  uiMuagement 
of  private  business  affairs  has  usurped  so  much  of  Dr.  Bagleys  time  as  to  cause  t 
Krailually  to  relinquish  tlie  practice  of  his  prafesaiou,  and  at  the  present  time  he  ha*  , 
virtually  retired  from  active  professional  work. 

Dr.  Barley  is  a  man  of  extreme  modesty,  and  has  always  declined  posiiiout  i 
which  would  bring  him  conspicuously  in  pablic  view.     He  has  ever  been  reoily  ta   ' 
contribute  his  full  share  toward  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city,  but   has  always   ( 
preferred  to  perform  his  part  in  an  unostcDtatious  and  quiet  way.    Both  as  a  physician 
and  a  citizen  he  enjoy  the  couMenee  aud  respect  of  the  entire  comrnunity,  and  tl 
regarded  as  one  of  the  substantial  characters   npon  whom  the  present  and  futiiiv 
prosperity  of  Seattle  so  largely  rests. 

Dr.  Bagley  was  married  in  1S7-1  to  Miss  Kittle  Sweet  of  Mat^lml,  Michigan. 


/GREENE,  RociKR  S.  The  de.scendants  of  many  of  the  distinguished  families  of 
the  Atlantic  states  have  become  the  builders  of  our  own  communities.  This  i» 
particularly  true  of  the  New  Knglaiid  states,  which  have  contributed  a  large  army  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  wlu)-*  brain  ami  brawn  have  helped  develop  Ihe  resources 
and  build  up  au  empire  in  that  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  fnr  several  years  tin-  chief  judicial  officer  of  \Vashiu};toii  Territory 
and  now  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Si'atlle  bar,  is  one  of  New  England's  soni 
whose  high  integrity,  and  wliose  efforts  to  elevate  the  tone  of  society  and  keep  pure 
the  moral  si-nlinii'iil  c)f  the  lojiiniunity.  make  a  double  claim  miou  our  respect  and 
recognition.  He  conjesofold  New  England  stock,  and  in  bis  character  can  l>e  detecteil 
some  of  the  strongest  virlnes  of  his  ancestry.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a  grandson 
of  Roger  Sherman,  ime  of  llie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence.  His 
miilher,  Mary  l-;varls,  was  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kvarls  and  a  sister  of  William 
M,  Kvarts.  recenlly  t'niled  .-States  Senator  from  New  York,  who  for  many  years  has 
licvn  recognized  as  the  ablest  meniluT  of  the  American  bar.  His  father.  Rev.  David 
Crceue,  a  native  of  Stoneb.ini  and  long  a  resident  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  for  twenty 
years  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  family  residence  was  at  Rosbury,  Mass.,  now  a  part  of  Itoslon. 
and  lliere  DecemlttT  14.  1«4",  Roger  Sherman  C.rcene  « as  l>oru.  Here  his  lioyhood 
was  passed  until  his  eighth  year,  when  the  family  removed  to  Westliorougli.  Massachu. 
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setts,  and  two  years  later  to  Windsor,  Vermont.  He  received  a  most  carefully  con- 
ducted elementar>'  education,  and  after  completing  an  academic  course  entered 
Dartmouth  college,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1859.  Soon  thereafter 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Rvarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate  in  New  York 
city,  a  firm  composed  of  as  brilliant  men  as  ever  adorned  the  bar  of  the  metropolis  of 
America,  each  of  whom  had  at  that  time  gained  national  renown.  In  this  office  as 
student  and  afterwards  as  managing  clerk,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gaining 
a  most  valuable  preliminary  legal  training.  In  May,  1S(>2,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, but  at  this  stage  of  his  career  the  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Union  had  begun 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  great  struggle,  and  his  loyally  to  his  country  induced  him 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  beginning  his  professional  career  and  to  enter  the  service  of 
his  country.  In  September,  1862,  he  enlisted  under  coniniission  of  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  I,  Third  Missouri  Infantry.  In  March  following  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  in  the  same  company,  and  in  1SI>.S  was  made  captain  of  Company  C, 
Fifty-first  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  serving  as  such  until  honorably  discharged 
by  acceptance  of  his  resignation  in  November,  IS^m.  He  also  served  during  this 
period  as  judge  advocate  of  the  District  of  Vicksburg  at  the  close  of  \XVA  and  begin- 
ning of  I860,  and  judge  advocate  of  the  Western  Division  of  Louisiana  from  June, 
1806  until  retirement  from  service.  He  received  a  gunshot  wound  through  the  right 
arm  in  the  general  assault  on  Vicksburg,  while  in  command  of  his  company,  May  22, 
1863. 

After  the  close  of  his  military  service.  Judge  (ireene  was  offered  the  position  of 
Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  but 
declined  the  office,  and  in  January,  1S<)(»,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Chicago,  where  he  occupied  the  same  ofiice  with  Perkin  Bass,  then  United  States  Attor- 
ney, with  whom  he  was  ultimately  associated  in  practice.  He  remaine<l  in  Chicago  un- 
til his  appointment  by  President  Ciraiit  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  vSupreme  Court  of 
Washington  Territory,  when  he  settled  at  Olympia.  He  was  twice  reappointed,  hold- 
ing the  office  until  January.  1S7'>,  when  he  was  comniissioncd  chief  justice,  at  which 
time  he  removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  In  1883  he  was 
reappointed  chief  justice  and  served  until  the  close  of  his  term  in  March,  1887.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  bench,  Judge  Greene  formed  a  co-partnership  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  C.  H.  Hanford  and  John  H.  McGraw,  which  a  few  months  later  was  dissolved  and 
a  new.firm  formed  under  the  style  of  CTreene,  McNaught,  Hanford  &  McGraw.  A  year 
later  this  firm  was  dissolved,  at  which  time  Judge  Greene  temporarily  retired  from 
practice.  In  June,  1889,  he  resumed  his  professional  labors,  and  has  since  been  asso- 
ciated as  partner  with  J.  J.  Turner  under  the  firm  name  of  Greene  &  Turner. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Seattle  bar  wTites  of  the  character  and  ability  of 
Judge  Greene  as  follows: 

In  the  life  record  of  one  who  has  served  the  public  in  positions  of  responsibility 
and  been  an  actor  in  important  public  events,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  just  estimate  of 
the  man  and  describe  the  qualities  of  his  nature  and  the  principles  which  have  guided 
his  conduct.  To  do  so  fairly  without  bestowing  fulsome  eulogism  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
disparaging  by  faint  praise  on  the  other,  it  becomes  necessary  to  survey  the  field  of 
his  labor,  and  consider  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  duties  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  perform,  the  difficulties  encountered,  the  measure  of  his  success  and  the  con- 
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temporaneous  and  subsequent  criticisms  or  plaudits  of  his  behavior  Thus,  to  esti- 
mate and  describe  the  character,  igualities  and  principles  of  a  fiiend  is  the  somcwbat 
delicate  task  assumed  by  the  writer.  And  aav  to  begin:  No  court  on  eartb  possesses 
a  wider  range  of  jurisdiction  than  the  district  courts  and  supreme  court  to  which 
Congress  and  the  territorial  legislature  gave  cognizance.  eiUier  original  or  appellate, 
of  every  case  which  could  possibly  be  a  subject  for  judicial  determination  within  the 
hoDDds  of  Washington,  a  territory  which  by  reason  of  its  situation  and  geographical 
features,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  its  natural  resources  necessarily  became  during 
the  period  of  its  development,  the  -scat  of  transactions  and  occurrences  giving  rise  to 
new  questions  ander  every  branch  and  classi5catiou  of  law  affecting  the  rights  of 
either  citizens  or  aliens  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  mines  deep  beneath  the  surface.  The 
same  men  were  required  to  preside  as  judges  of  the  nisi pHui  courts,  and  also  review 
the  decisions  and  rulings  made  by  each  other  when  sitting  in  ianr  as  a»  appellate 
tribunal.  Among  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  performance  of  anch  duties  are — a 
natural  sense  of  justice,  honesty,  fairmjndeduess,  firmness,  courage,  caution,  indua- 
try,  knowledge,  a  good  memory,  habits  of  close  o1>servation  and  accuracy,  clearness 
of  menta]  vision,  quickness  of  perception  and  a  physical  coualitution  able  to  endnre 
hard  labor  and  unceasing  mental  strain;  in  brief,  the  position  requires  a  man  having 
a  combination  of  all  the  highest  and  Wst  attributes  of  manhood.  To  such  a  position 
Judge  Greene  was  called  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  for  seventeen  years  thereafter  he 
filled  it  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  people  and  gain  for  himself  a  reputation  among 
the  lawyers  of  the  nation  as  an  able,  upright  and  fearless  judge.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  for  Q  term  of  four  years  as  associate  justice  and  judge  of  the  Second 
judicial  district,  including  all  the  counties  west  of  tlie  Cascade  mountains  and  south 
of  Pierce,  Kitiap  and  Jefferson.  At  that  time  he  was  a  non-resident  and  unknown  in 
the  territory.  He  at  once  came  with  his  family,  established  his  permanent  hottie  In 
the  territor)-,  and  with  enthusiasm  joined  Uis  new  townsmen  and  neighbors  in  all 
plans  and  efTort.i  towards  material,  social,   mtellectual   and  religioi 

!i  in  a  most  thorough  and  painstaking  a 

lUiiking  a  home  for  his  family,  he  assisted  home 

cial  and  literary  associations 

nd  he  Ijccanic  a  zealous   worker   among  the 

y  schools  of  the  Itaptist  denomiuation. 

u  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appoinlod,  upon  the  recommend- 


Besides  performing  all  official  duti 
and  laboring  with  his  own  hands  in 
enterprise  in  initiating  railroad  cons 
by  delivering  lectures  Kratuilnusly 
churches  and  Sundi 
At  the  expiratif 


ation  of  the  bar  of  Uis  diitrict.  President  Grant  re-appoiutei!  him  for  a  second  term  of 
four  years;  al  the  end  of  Ihat  period  upon  like  rerommeudatioii.  President  Hayes 
again  re-appointed  him  and  ui>on  the  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Lewis  in  187'.),  he 
becamechicf  justice  of  the  territory  ami  judge  of  the  Third  judicial  district.  In  l.'<>13 
President  Arthur  gave  hiui  an  appointment  for  a  second  term,  and  he  continued  lo 
serve  until  relieved  by  Kioliard  A.  Jones  iu  March.  1SK7, 

In  the  performance  of  his  ofiici^il  duties,  Judge  Greene  did  not  spare  himself 
]abor.  He  ga\-c  to  every  case  a  patient  and  thorough  investigation.  Besides  the 
supreme  court,  he  hehl  ten  terms  of  the  district  court  each  year,  and  at  each  term 
delivered  a  carefully  prepared  wrillen  charge  lo  the  f;ran<l  jury.  In  deciding  the  new 
and  important  questions  which  were  constantly  l>eiug  submitted  to  him  he  generally 
committed  his  views  to  writing  licfiire  announcing  them,  and  yet  the  delays  suffered 
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by  litigants  were  only  in  a  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  due  to  the  withholding  of  decisions 
for  the  sake  of  time  to  prepare  opinions.  He  was  always  prompt  in  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  after  a  question  had  been  submitted  his  decision  followed  quickly.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  laxity  in  administering  the  criminal  law,  but  the  criticisms 
were  not  merited,  for  while  Judge  Greene  gave  to  every  person  arraigned  before  him 
a  fair  trial,  and  although  his  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  and  free  from  malice  towards 
transgressors,  yet  the  records  of  his  court  will  show  that  in  sentencing  convicts  he 
dealt  out  punishment  with  greater  severity  than  most  judges  do. 

While  it  will  not  be  said  that  his  judgments  are  free  from  error  or  that  as  a  judge 
he  was  infallible,  still  it  is  true  that  after  giving  credit  for  the  good,  debiting  him  for 
all  errors  and  striking  a  balance,  his  record  is  above  the  average  of  good  judges.  All 
who  have  known  him  agree  that  all  his  judgments  were  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tiously rendered. 

Since  returning  to  practice  as  a  ineinber  of  the  bar,  Judge  Greene  has  l)een  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  desirable  clients 
and  building  up  a  large  practice.  He  is  a  scholarly,  experienced  and  skillful  lawyer, 
just  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  apparently,  with  many  years  in  which  to  be  useful 
yet  before  him. 

Up>on  becoming  chief  justice  of  the  territory  in  ISTH,  Judge  Greene  changed  his 
residence  to  Seattle,  and  from  that  time  this  city  has  not  had  among  all  her  loyal  sons 
a  more  ardent  lover  or  useful  citizen.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  so  glo- 
rious a  city,  with  all  her  other  advantages  and  resources,  is  so  richly  endowed  in  the 
talents  of  a  large  number  of  her  citizens  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  aid  in  her  future 
progression. 


DURKE,  Thomas.  Few  citizens  of  Seattle  have  done  more  to  advance  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  jiresent  enviable  position  than  Judge  Thomas 
Burke.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
its  bar.  During  this  entire  period  his  influence  upon  both  the  moral  and  commercial 
development  of  the  city  has  been  great  and  constantly  increasing.  He  has  ever  been 
a  power.  His  efforts  have  ever  been  put  forth  in  the  cause  of  progress,  lK)th  material 
and  intellectual.  No  well-directed  movement,  having  in  view  the  goo<l  of  the  city 
or  its  people,  has  been  without  his  active  assistance.  No  great  enterprise  has  been 
inaugurated  without  his  co-operation  and  advice. 

Judge  Burke  has  been  a  resident  of  Seattle  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  his 
active  life.  He  was  l)orn  in  Clinton  county,  New  York,  December  ±i,  1849.  In  1861 
he  removed,  with  his  parents  to  Iowa,  where  he  resided  four  years.  In  the  summer 
of  18H8  he  went  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  for  a  time  got  work  on  a  farm  near  town, 
until  he  had  earned  money  enough  to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  maintenance  at  the 
seminary.  He  continued  at  the  seminary  part  of  each  year,  teaching  school  in  the 
meantime,  and  was  graduated  in  1870.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  remaining  six  months,  and  then  being  obliged 
to  teach  school  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  order  to  obtain  means  for  con- 
tinuing his  studies.     The  following  year  he  alternated  between  teaching  and  attending 
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the  l^w  Deparlinenl  of  the  UuiTersity.     In   IH'il,  be  went  to  Marshal],  Micb.,  whet*: 
he  studied  law  for  two  years  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In  May,  I87o, 
reached  Seattle,  and  ftt  ouce  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Jndge  Burke's  abilities  were  soou  recognized  by  the  people  of  Seattle.  In  less 
than  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Kiog  county.  In 
IHW  and  again  iu  18A2  he  was  uominatei]  for  delegate  in  Congress  by  Che  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  already  the  HcknowledKcd  leader  iu  the  territory.  Tlie  Repub- 
lican tnajorily  was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  however,  and  on  both  occasions  Judge 
Burke  was  defeated,  although  the  large  vote  cast  in  hia  favor  attested  his  popularity 
in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  ltiH'2  Judge  Burke  has  not  been  a  candidate 
before  the  people  for  any  office.  He  has  conliuued.  however,  to  take  a  warm  interest 
in  politics  and  has  l>ecu  numbered  amoug^  the  ablest  and  most  aggressive  champ!' 
of  Democracy 

While  he  has  thus  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  alTaire,  however.  Ju<ige  Burke 
did  not  neglect  his  profession  to  which  he  devoted  lioth  his  time  and  his  aliili 
the  lavishne&,4  of  au  enthusiasL  His  career  at  tlie  bar  has  l>een  a  notable  one.  He  it 
a  wise  and  prudeut  counselor,  a  logical  reasoner  and  a  convincing  and  jinpa^! 
pleader.  He  was  earlj"  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Washington,  and  fatt 
quickly  won  and  has  constantly  maintained  a  poKJlion  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
which  numbered  among  its  members  such  men  as  Heiiry  G.  Struve,  James  McNaughti 
Klisha  P.  Ferry,  John  C.  Haines,  Joseph  R,  Lewis,  Orange  Jacobs  and  Roger  Si 
Greene,  In  18SII  he  formed  a  pflrluership  with  Unit  M.  Rasin,  and  the  firm,  which 
was  soon  one  of  the  best  known  legal  firms  in  the  northwest,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Burke  &  Rasin.  In  1KK5  this  iirui  was  dissolved  and  Judge  Burke  soon  aflerwarrls 
formed  a  partnership  with  G.  Morris  Haller  uuder  the  firm  uame  of  Burke  &  Haller. 
This  connection  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Haller  in  1839.  and  in  the  following 
year  the  firm  of  Burke,  Sbepard  it  Woods  was  formed,  Thomas  R,  Shepard  and 
Andrew  Woods  being  associated  witli  Judge  Burke,  This  firm  nnnibcre  among  its 
clients  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  imjjort.inl  corporations  operating  in  Wasfi- 
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A  sketch  of  Judne  Uurke's 
his  short  but  notable  career  .i 
district  court  "f  the  Ihivd  judi 
plight.  tJwiug  to  the  sickness 
become  crowded  almost  to  the 
untouched,  and  for  almost  thr 
litigants  were  in  despair,  Iu  tl 
Rurke  for  assi,-:tancc,  t'naiii: 
urged  hiu 


;)"iil  career  would  lie  incomplete  without  reference  to 
chief  justice  of  Washington  Territory,  In  1.SS4  the 
al  district  of  Wiishingtou  Territory  w.is  in  a  doleful 
iu.i  death  of  two  successive  justices,  the  docket  had 
jint  of  hopelessness.  For  almost  a  year  it  had  l>een 
r  years  no  civil  case  had  been  tried.  Attorneys  and 
li  emergency  the  meml)ers  of  the  bar  turned  to  Judge 
nee,  rnaiimiously  and  wilhoul  regard  to  party  aifiliations  they 
:epl  the  position  of  chief  justice.  He  consented  to  serve  fur  a  few 
months  on  condition  that  he  then  lie  perniiltcil  to  retire.  He  was  appointed  by  I'res- 
ident  Cleveland  iu  Uecember,  IHhh,  and  resif;ned  iu  the  following  April,  During 
these  few  months.  Imwever,  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  overburdened  docket 
was  greatly  relieved  and  many  of  the  most  important  coses  were  disposed  of  Judge 
Burke  dispatched  the  business  of  bis  court  easily  and  quickly.  His  decisions  were 
sontid,  and  he  graced  the  bench  to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  had  graced  the  bar.    As  all 
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the  members  of  the  Seattle  bar  had  united  in  urging  his  appointment,  all  united  in 
regretting  his  retirement. 

Judge  Burke  was  among  the  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore 
&  Eastern  railroad.  To  him  also,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  og^niza- 
tion  of  the  Seattle  &  Montana  railroad  and  the  selection  of  Seattle  as  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  system. 

Throughout  his  career  Judge  Burke  has  been  actively  enlisted  in  every  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Seattle.  During  the 
long  struggle  of  Seattle  for  existence  he  was  one  of  its  most  hopeful  and  courageous 
citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  protest  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  he  has  ever  l^en  in  complete  accord  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  its  people.  In  every  respect  he  has  been  a  Seattle  man,  and  his  name 
must  be  enrolled  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  ina<lc  the  city  great. 

Judge  Burke  is  a  man  of  broad  culture.  He  is  a  diligent  and  discriminating 
reader  and  his  mind  is  stored  with  the  riches  which  he  has  gleaned  in  many  fields  of 
thought.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  hooks,  and  he  frecjuently  expresses  his  regret  that 
his  life  is  too  busy  to  permit  hitn  to  devote  to  literature  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 
He  is  particularly  strong  iu  the  Kuglish  classics.  He  knows  no  keener  delight  than 
to  be  alone  with  his  favorite  books  and  to  allow  his  thoughts  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  masters  who  built  at  once  the  English  language  and  the  English  character.  He  is 
possessed  of  the  oratorical  temperament  in  a  rare  degree.  As  a  si)eaker  he  is  fiuent 
and  impassioned.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and  his  words  are  always  correctly 
•  chosen  and  elegantly  sj)oken.  He  has  complete  control  of  an  audience,  and  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  political  speakers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


IV/lcGRAW,  John  H.  The  life  of  John  H.  McCiraw,  president  of  the  Pirst  National 
Bank  of  Seattle  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  residents  of  the 
city,  conveys,  as  few  lives  convey,  the  lesson  that  to  an  American  citizen  endowed 
with  honesty,  ability  and  energy  all  things  are  possible.  During  the  fifteen  years  he 
has  lived  in  Seattle  he  has  advanced  steadily  from  poverty  and  comparative  obscurity 
until  he  has  attained  a  position  among  the  foremost  men  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McGraw  was  born  at  Barker  Plantation,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  on  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1850.  When  he  was  little  more  than  two  years  old  his  father  was  drowned  in 
the  Penobscot  river.  His  mother  was  left  with  three  small  children  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "poverty  in  abundance."  The  outlook  was  not  a  promising  one  for  her 
or  for  her  young  family  and  she  doubtless  looked  upon  the  future  with  little  hope  and 
less  confidence. 

When  young  McGraw  was  eight  years  old  his  mother  married  a  second  time. 
His  home  life  after  this  event  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  and  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  left  home  because  of  a  disagreement  with  his  step- father.  This 
step,  which  was  taken  with  his  mother's  consent  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
world  at  a  time  when  fortitude  and  self-reliance  are  not  usually  numbered  among  a 
boy's  characteristics.  Thereafter  he  was  compelled  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own 
exertions.     His  equipment  for  the  struggle  before  him  was  not  what  it  should  have 
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been.  His  education  had  been  acquiml  during  a  few  terms'  attendance  at  a  country 
school,  nod  it  WHS  no  more  thorough  than  tlie  education  of  a  lively  American  boy  of 
fonrtcen  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lie.  In  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  however, 
he  BUcceeded  in  maintaiuiug  himself,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  be  waj 
employed  as  manner  of  a  general  merchandise  store.  He  coutinaed  in  this  position 
for  four  years,  and  then  embarked  in  a  similar  business  in  company  with  a  brother 
older  than  himself.  Tliia  business  occupied  his  attention  for  the  next  few  years, 
although  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  engrossed  him  entirely,  for  he  was  married  on 
October  12th,  1874.  In  the  winter  of  1KT5-7H,  the  tirm  of  McGraw  BrothetB  was 
numbered  among  the  victims  of  the  business  depression  then  prevailing,  and  John  H, 
was  once  more  thrown  altogether  upon  his  own  resources.  This  reverse  disgusted  him 
with  the  bosiuess  opportunities  offered  by  his  native  state,  and  on  July  Ittth,  1876,  be 
arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  live  mouths  later.  Decemlier  28th.  1^76.  he  landed  in 
Seattle,  which  he  had  previously  determined  to  make  his  home. 

Mr,  McCraw's  situation  on  arriving  at  Seattle  was  scarcely  better  than  it  had 
been  when  he  left  the  house  of  his  step-fnther  twelve  years  before.  He  was  nmong 
strauger«.  If  not  penniles=,  he  was  much  nearer  that  condition  than  is  reconcilable 
with  feelings  of  comfort  He  had  no  thought  of  discouragement,  howei-er.  On  the 
contrary,  he  turned  with  eager  hopefulness  to  the  new  life  before  him.  Hit  HrH 
employment  iu  Seattle  was  as  clerk  at  the  Occidental  hotel.  He  next  kept  the 
American  house,  a  small  hotel  located  near  Yesler's  wharf.  His  misfortunes  hod  not 
ended,  however,  for  this  hotel  mas  destroyed  by  fire  aud  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  employment.  He  solicited  and  obtained  a  position  on  the  police  force  of  Seattle 
— then  consisting  of  four  men. 

Mr.  McGraw's  fortunes  were  now  apparently  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He  doubtlesi 
thought  as  he  paced  his  beat  at  midnight  that  his  fate  was  a  hard  one  and  that  hen-as 
doonieil  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  Ill  reality,  however,  the  tide  in  his  fortunes  had 
turned.  A  favorable  current  had  set  iu.  Unknowingly  he  had  entered  upon  a 
career  which  was  to  give  him  a  position  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. His  abilities  attracted  the  people  of  Seattle.  In  July,  1S79,  they  elected  him 
city  marshal  and  the  city  couucil  also  chose  him  as  chief  of  police.  He  filled  these 
offices,  being  re-elecle<l  in  L'Wil  and  IWtl.  until  February,  1MM2,  when  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  King  county  to  fill  tuc  unexpired  term  of  I..  V.  WycVoff.  He  was  re-elected 
to  this  position  in  November.  1W2.  and  again  in  IX'^i.  During  his  third  term  occurred 
the  anti-Chinese  agitation  with  its  accompanying  disturbance  of  the  peace.  He 
promptly  made  knowu  his  intention  to  uphold  the  laws  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
county  at  any  cost,  aud  it  was  owing  to  this  positive  altitude,  as  well  as  to  the  tact 
and  good  judgment  which  he  rlisplavf  d  that  the  city  was  enabled  to  pass  through  this 
orileal  without  a  disastrous  conflict  between  the  law-abi<ling  and  the  law-defying  citi- 
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Connncmlablc  as  was  Sheriff  McGraw's  course  during  this  time  o 
however,  it  detracted  scriouslv  from  his  popubirily  for  a  time.  He  incurred  the 
hostility  of  all  wbr.  -.yuipalbi/cd  wilh  the  agitation  in  its  lawless  phase,  and  when  be 
was  nominated  for  rc-cltction  in  November,  lS«i.  he  was  defeated,  together  with  all 
the  othir  caiidid^itcs  who  bad  been  nominated  for  comity  officus  by  his  parly. 

IJiiring  hi-i  occupancy  of  the  oilice  of  sheriff,  Mr.  McOraw  had  devoteil    much  of 
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his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Shortly 
after  his  retirement  to  private  life  in  March,  1887,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Roger  S.  Greene,  who  had  formerly  been  chief  justice  of  Washington  Territory,  and 
C.  H.  Hanford,  at  present  United  States  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Washington, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law.  Shortly  afterwards  Joseph  P.  McNaught  entered  the 
firm,  and  under  the  name  of  Greene,  Hanford,  McNaught  &  McGraw  it  became  one 
of  the  foremost  legal  firms  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McGraw,  however,  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law  for  less  than 
two  years.  As  the  election  of  1888  approached,  his  friends  insisted  that  he  should 
once  more  become  a  candidate  for  sheriff.  They  urged  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  do  this  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  in  their 
calmer  moments  they  approved  his  course  during  the  anti-Chinese  riots,  which,  by 
his  former  defeat,  they  had  appeared  to  condemn.  lie  consented  to  l>ecorae  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  During  this  term 
the  county  was  undisturbed  by  riot  or  agitation,  and  nobody  had  the  slightest  criticism 
to  make  upon  Mr.  McGraw's  official  course.  In  ISJHJ  he  positively  refused  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  retired  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  First  National  bank  of  which  institution  he  had  some  months 
before  been  chosen  president. 

In  politics  Mr.  McGraw  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  he  is  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  his  party  in  the  state  of  Washington.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  state  central  committee  for  several  years  and  the  chairmanship  of  that  body  was 
urged  upon  him  by  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  state  convention  of  1890. 
This  position,  however,  he  refused  to  accept.  In  the  senatorial  contest  of  1891,  he 
was  the  central  figure.  He  supported  Senator  Watson  C.  Squire  for  re-election,  and 
to  his  faithful  and  intelligent  work  the  success  of  that  gentleman  was  largely  due. 
Mr.  McGraw  was  many  times  during  the  canvass  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
senatorship  himself,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been 
elected  without  difficulty.  He  was  faithful  in  his  support  of  Senator  Squire,  how- 
ever, and  peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name. 

So  severe  were  Mr.  McGraw's  exertions  during  this  memorable  senatorial  con- 
test that  his  health  was  badly  shattered,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  California 
to  secure  the  rest  which  was  necessary  for  its  restoration.  A  few  days  before  his 
departure  he  was  presented  by  his  fellow  Republicans  of  Seattle  with  a  magnifi- 
cent silver  service  in  acknowledgement  of  the  valuable  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  party.  In  referring  to  this  presentation  the  Post- Intelligencer^  on  the 
following  morning,  February  oth,  18H1,  said  editorially: 

The  presentation  made  to  Mr.  John  H.  McGraw  last  evening  by  a  number  of  his 
Republican  friends  was  a  heartfelt  though  necessarily  inadequate  expression  of  the 
honor  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens.  More  particularly  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  able,  honorable  and  successful  leadership  in  the  recent  senatorial  contest, 
it  was  none  the  less  a  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

The  present  is  a  proper  time  to  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  Senator  Squire's 
canvass  was  conducted  by  Mr.  McGraw.  That  his  generalship  was  able,  that  he  was 
vigorous,  keen  and  resourceful,  the  result  of  the  battle  sufficiently  attests.  More 
than  this,  however,  he  was  open  and  honorable  in  his  methods,  and  he  comes  out  of 
the  fight  with  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  fair  minded  men — even  of  those  who 
were  among  the  supporters  of  the  cause  which  he  overthrew. 
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Mr,  McGraw  occupies  an  enviable  position  ia  the»tate  of  Washington.  Honored  ' 
and  respected  b_v  men  of  all  parlies,  enthusiastically  supported  by  his  Repcblican 
friends,  he  is  unconsciously  a  typical  representative  of  what  is  strongest  anil  best  in 
American  citizenship.  That  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  health,  that  tie  tnay  letum 
to  the  slate  of  his  adoption  strengthened  and  rein Wgora ted,  u*  the  wish  of  the  thous- 
ands wlio  are  gXail  to  call  themselves  his  friends. 

Air.  McCraw  has  more  than  supplied  the  deliciencies  of  his  early  education. 
Though  he  makes  no  pretension  to  scholarship,  he  is  exceedingly  well  read,  and  his 
literary  taste  is  diEcriminaliug  and  correct.  He  is  extremely  modest  aud  it  seeniE< 
impossible  for  him  to  appreciate  his  personal  and  political  successes  as  they  should  be 
appreciated.  -'Of  a  career  so  barreu  of  results  not  much  can  trntlifully  be  said,'"  was 
his  reply  to  a  letter  a.sl:ing  for  a  sketch  of  his  life.  In  spile  of  his  moiiesly,  however, 
his  fellow  citijiens  value  him  at  his  true  worth  aud  hejuslly  holds  a  position  ot  iuftd- 
ence  and  honor  among  the  people  of  Washington. 


CQIMRB,  Watson  C, 

a  second  tenn  ns  United  SI 
ton,  was  horn  at  Cape  Vince 
clei^'man  of  limited  means. 


governor  of  Washington  Territory  and  at  prc-"«nt  seriing 
s  senator  from  the  newly  create<i  State  of  Washing- 
New  York,  in  1S3S.  His  father  was  a  Methoilisl 
1  young  Squire  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
By  industry  and  perseverance  he  gained  an  education,  passing  with  credit 
through  the  academies  at  I'ultou  and  I'airfleld,  New  York,  and  graduating  from 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middlelown,  Cnnueclicut.  He  took  a  high  rank  at  all  of  the 
institutions  which  he  attended  in  spite  of  the  interruptions  which  were  rendered 
neccjuar;  by  his  exertions  to  gain  &  livelihood  and  to  procure  means  for  continuing 
his  course.  His  education  was  in  the  strictest  sense  won  by  himself.  Teaching  and 
such  other  honorable  employment  as  he  coidd  obtain  occupieil  his  time  during  his 
vacations  and  gained  the  umuey  which  enabled  him  to  be  self-supportiu;;. 

I'pon  his  graiiuatioti  in  \X-'i'.i.  Mr.  Siiuire  liecame  principal  of  the  Moravia 
Institute  at  Moravia,  New  York.  lie  held  this  ])osition  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
reliellion.  when  he  immediately  began  to  arrange  his  affairs  with  a  view  of  entering 
the  army.  On  May  7,  IHtil,  lc*.s  th;m  two  months  after  the  l)onihardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New  York  regiment.  He  was  soon  after  choiien 
by  the  members  of  his  comjiaiiy  to  act  as  tlicir  captain,  but  iie  declined  to  accept 
that  rank  and  was  suKsequently  commi.ssioned  a  first  lienlenaut.  He  strved  with  his 
regiment  aliout  Washington  aud  .Maryland  and  Northern  Yirginia  until  it  was 
mnsterc'i  out  in  October,  ISiil,  K-iug,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  in  com- 
mand of  his  company,  the  captain  having  returned  to  his  home  after  a  few   weeks' 


ft  the  service  Mr.  Squire  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  si 
IS  r.  Raiiney  mid  w;is  ailmitled  lo  llie  bar.  The  war  continuing, 
lined  I.,  go  to  the  front  oiici-  more.  He  accordingly  raiso.1  a  con 
rs,  which  wiis  one  of  ten  detached  companies  raised  in  Ohio  a 
ompaiiics  «itv  attached  to  no  regiuunlal  or  brigade  organii'atioi 
ic  entire  period  of  their  service.  eoniuian.Uil  l>y  Captain  S.jn 
Captain  S<iuire  and  his  sharpshooters  joined  the  army   of  Rost 
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immediately  after  the  battle  of  Stoue  river.  He  was  promoted  for  gallant  service, 
first  to  the  rank  of  major,  then  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  retired  from  the 
service  with  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel. 

Immediately  after  the  war  Colonel  Squire  entered  the  employ  of  the  Remington 
Arms  company,  and  his  connection  with  that  j^reat  enterprise  continued  without 
interruption  for  eleven  years,  during  five  of  which  he  was  the  agent  of  the  company 
at  New  York,  and  during  the  remaining  six  its  general  manager.  It  waa  he  who 
established  the  Remington  agency  at  New  York  and  to  him  is  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  company  during  the  fifteen  years  succeeding 
the  close  of  the  rebellion.  He  made  large  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  ammunition 
with  the  goverments  of  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  with  the  United  Stales,  and  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
armed  the  entire  Spanish  army  with  Remington  rifles,  besides  furnishing  20<),(KX)  for 
use  in  Cuba,  personaly  visiting  Madrid  in  connection  with  this  contract.  His  deal- 
ings with  other  governments  were  on  a  similarly  large  scale. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  this  portion  of  Colonel  Squire's  career,  however, 
was  his  great  transaction  with  the  French  government.  This  was  the  largest  transaction 
ol  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  up  to  that  time,  and  it  is  probably  the  largest  that 
has  ever  taken  place  when  the  rapi<lity  with  which  the  arms  and  munitions  were  fur- 
nished is  taken  into  consideration.  The  value  of  the  purchases  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  about  fourteen  million  dollars,  among  the  articles  purchased  in  this 
country  and  shippe<l  to  TVance  by  Colonel  Squire  being  fifty  six-gun  batteries,  with 
harness,  cai.ssons  and  all  accoutrements  complete.  After  the  successful  performance 
of  this  great  work  Colonel  Squire  met  the  committe  on  contracts  of  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  at  Versailles  and  received  their  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  contract  had  been  fulfilled. 

In  1877  Colonel  Squire's  failing  health  warned  him  that  the  duties  of  his  position 
were  too  arduous  to  be  longer  borne.  He  accordingly  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Remington  company  and  went  to  Euro|x?,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  On 
returning  to  the  United  States  he  visited  the  Pacific  coast.  He  had  already  made 
large  investments  in  Seattle,  though  he  had  never  visited  the  city.  So  pleased  was  he 
with  the  city,  its  prospects  and  the  possibilities  of  the  country  surrounding  it,  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  his  home.  His  career  since  tliat  time  is  well  known.  He 
first  devoted  himself  to  farming  operations  at  Renton,  but  soon  began  to  improve  his 
Seattle  property,  and  since  that  time  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  and 
most  public  spirited  of  Seattle's  business  men. 

On  July  2,  1884,  Colonel  S(iuire  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur,  Governor  of 
Washington  Territory.  The  news  of  the  appointment  was  received  in  the  territory 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  not  only  because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Colonel 
Squire  was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  but  l)ecause  his  selection 
marked  a  new  departure  in  the  appointment  of  territorial  ofiicials.  Previous  to  that 
time  such  officials  had  almost  invaribly  been  chosen  from  among  the  aspiring  poli- 
ticians of  the  eastern  states.  The  appointment  of  (xovernor  Squire  was  the  first  one 
made  under  this  new  policy — a  policy  which  was  naturally  popular  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  territories.     This  fact  was,  however,  not  the  only  cause  which  made 
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the  Bppoiutiuent  a  popular  oue.  Colon«l  Squire  had  far  Gve  years  beeu  a  dtiren  of 
the  territory.  His  interests  were  thorouglily  idcHlifieil  with  those  of  its  iwople.  He 
was  recoguiied  as  a  iiublic-spiriterl  anil  enterprising  citiien  who  coiilil  be  relied  npon 
to  use  his  official  aod  persoual  influence  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  was  the  official  head .  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Governor  Squire's 
sdiiiiDistrBtion  opened  auspiciously  or  that  the  people  almost  withont  regard  to  partj 
gave  it  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support. 

The  lirBt  notable  act  of  Governor  Squire's  official  career  waa  the  eoinpilatioa  of 
his  annual  report  which  was  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Noi.-ember, 
1884.  Previous  to  this  time  the  rule  of  the  interior  department  requiring  governors 
of  territories  to  render  annual  reports  liad,  so  far  as  Washington  was  concemeil,  been 
virtually  disregarded.  Previous  reports  had  been  exceedingly  brief,  and  Governor 
Squire's  immediate  predecessor  had  failed  to  reuder  any  at  all.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  information  concerning  Wo.'thington  Territory  possessed  by  the 
people  of  the  east  was  vagrie  anil  un^tisfaclory.  Governor  Squire  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  full  statement  of  the  resonrccs,  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  he  accordingly  prepared  a  report  which  he  designed  to  cover  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  vast  subject  which  it  was  his  duty  to  diBCiiss, 

This  report  placed  the  advantages  of  Washington  before  the  people  of  the  East 
fts  they  had  never  been  placed  Iwfore,  Cuming  with  the  official  stamp,  it  was 
accepted  as  correct  by  mnuv  who  had  looked  upon  nil  former  reports  concerning 
Washington,  however  truthful  Uiey  might  have  been,  as  wild  flights  of  the  imagina- 
tion. There  was  little  concerning  the  tlien  condition  of  the  territory  that  was  not 
discuiised.  Its  climate,  its  resources,  its  geological  formations,  its  growth  and 
development,  the  character  of  its  people,  in  fact  everythiug  which  concerued  the  ter- 
ritory or  its  welfare  was  presented  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  influence  of  tliis  report  is  not  to  l>e  o ve rest i mated.  II  was  eagerly  read  in 
the  E.ist,  and  the  people  accepted  its  slaleuieuls  as  they  had  never  before  accepleil 
statements  concerning  the  territory.  The  edition  of  this  report  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment was  totallj'  ina<le(|uate  to  the  denian<l.  and  thousands  of  copies  were  printed 
and  circulated  by  private  enterprise.  The  annual  report  of  I'^'*-")  wa.i  only  less  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  lKfi4.  It  contaiiied  in  addition  to  valuable  statistical  matter 
an  earnest  appeal  for  the  more  strict  euforceiiienl  of  the  Chinese  Uxchuiou  -Act.  The 
evils  itiseparably  connected  with  tile  presence  of  Chinese  were  presented  in  forcible 
language,  which  placed  Governor  Squire  diri-clly  in  line  with  the  l>est  thought  of  the 
I'acific  co.-ist  on  this  great  question.  He  advised  a  revision  of  the  restriction  act  such 
as  woulil  more  ciTectively  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  much  dete6ti.'<l  race.  A 
few  months  after  his  report  was  issued  came  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  which  shook 
the  social  organizations  of  the  territory  to  its  center.  During  this  great  crisis,  iuto 
a  discussion  of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter,  Governor  Squire  w,i>  con- 
servative, dignified  and  lirm.  Ilis  sympathies  were  i)ii  itn- side  of  .Vuiericau  lal>or, 
but  he  was  uuallcrably  oppose.!  to  lawlessness  or  violence  in  ,iny  form,  and  h<-  slaked 
everything  on  the  inaiiileiiance  of  the  law  ihroujihout  the  ti-rrilory.  lie  came  out  of 
this  trying  ordeal,  which  i^   fully  dealt  with  iu  prcccdinj;  payes,   with   ihc   re  sped  of 
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Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  Governor  Squire  promptly  notified 
him  that  his  resignation  would  be  handed  in  whenever  it  was  requested.  So  creditable 
had  been  his  official  career,  however,  that  he  was  retained  in  office  for  two  years  after 
the  accession  of  the  Democratic  administration,  though  it  was  well  known  that  he 
held  ultra  Republican  views  and  that  his  political  course  had  always  been  consistent 
with  these  convictions.  He  was  the  last  territorial  governor  who  was  retained  in 
office  by  President  Cleveland.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  administration  of  his  office 
was  of  real  and  substantial  benefit  to  Washington.  By  his  voluminous  and  valuable 
reports  and  by  his  firm  and  consistent  course  at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement,  he 
strengthened  confidence  in  the  territory  and  its  government,  and  invited  immigration 
and  the  investment  of  capital. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  governorship  Colonel  Squire  returned  to  Seattle  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  his  growing  business  interests.  After  the  great  fire,  in 
which  he  was  among  the  largest  losers,  he  was  amoug  the  first  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  rebuild,  and  his  courageous  words  and  more  courageous  example  did  much  to 
inspire  the  citizens  uith  new  hope  and  to  make  possible  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  city 
from  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  it. 

Governor  Squire  had  been  prominent  in  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  admis- 
sion of  Washington  as  a  state.  He  was  chairman  of  the  statehood  convention  which 
was  held  at  Ellensburg  in  March,  1S<SU,  and  until  the  passage  of  the  admission  bill  he 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  entrance  of  Washington  into  the  sisterhood 
of  states.  When  admission  was  finally  secured  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator,  and  when  the  legislature  assembled  he  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  voters  of  both  houses.  Having  drawn 
the  short  terra,  his  period  of  service  expired  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  at  that  time, 
so  satisfactorily  to  the  people  had  been  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
that  the  demand  for  his  re-election  was  all  but  universal.  In  obedience  to  this 
demand  the  state  legislature,  in  January,  ISDI,  again  elected  him  to  the  United  States 
senate  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  His  short  period  of  service  demonstrated  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  position  and  if  he  continues  to  labor  as  zealously  and  effect- 
ively for  the  interests  of  Washiiigton  in  the  future  as  he  has  in  the  past  he  will  be 
entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  people  he  has  been  called  to  represent. 


piNEHART,  WiLUAM  v.,  was  born  December  28,  IHHTy,  at  Clark's  Hill,  Tippecanoe 
county,  Indiana.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  at  Farmer's  Institute, 
a  Quaker  school  located  eight  miles  from  La  Fayette,  Indiana.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  crossed  the  plains,  driving  an  ox  team,  and  entered  the  gold  mines  at 
Downieville,  California,  August  25,  1854.  In  March,  185(3,  he  removed  to  Aulthouse 
creek  mines,  in  Josephine  county,  in  southern  Oregon,  arriving  there  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rogue  river  Indian  war,  and  assisted  in  the  protection  of  the  settlers  against 
Indian  depredations,  being  one  of  the  miners  to  help  build  the  stockades  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  families  located  in  Illinois  valley.  In  18^')9  he  left  the  mines  and 
entered  the  general  store  of  A.  R.  Mcllwaine,  at  Sailor  Diggings,  now  the  town  of 
Waldo. 


When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  coiniiiencKtl,  the  regular  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  tlie  different  military  posts  in  eastern  Oregon,  leaving  the  counlrj'  with  its 
scattered  populatiOD  subject  to  Iniliau  ilepredalioiis.  The  settlere  were  tliercfore 
obliged  to  rely  npou  tlicmaelvps  for  protecliou.  lu  this  emergency  Mr,  Rinetaan  w«» 
prompt  to  respond  to  tile  call  of  iluly.  In  December,  ISBI,  he  assisted  in  recruiting 
Company  P,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  at  Kirhyville,  Oregon,  anil  was  muatered  in  as  iti 
Pirst  LieuteuBUt.  January  2,  IS()2,  His  promotion  on  account  of  eminent  (itncM 
qnickly  followed.  April  ^8,  imi:;,  lie  was  made  Regimental  Adjutant:  GapUin, 
Det^mbcr  22,  lSti3,  and  Major  of  the  First  Oregon  Infautry.  Jnne  :i4.  1)*I1J>.  acn-ing  in 
tile  latter  capacity  as  commandant  of  Fori  Klamatb  nntil  it  was  garrisoncil  by  rega- 
Ur  troops.  August  a5,  IHtHi. 

One  intimately  acqufliuted  with  tlie  services  rendered  by  Major  Riuehart  during 
this  period,  bears  the  following  testimony  to  his  soldierly  qaalities  :  "  ilc  always  bad 
the  reputation  of  being  a  cool,  daring  and  hrave  nma.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
thr  Indian  character,  his  mode  of  warfare  ami  habits  of  life,  and  no  more  fit  pcnon 
coald  have  been  selected  to  fill  the  important  position  he  occupied  during  this  period 
of  danger.  His  prompt  and  thorongh  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed 
settlers  kept  the  Indians  in  subjection  and  prevented  any  serious  depredations." 

After  the  close  of  his  military  career  he  entered  mercantile  life,  but  his  nalnral  ■ 
qualities  of  leadership  soon  made  him  a  promiueitt  figure  in  publiij  affairs,  and  oat  I 
of  the  most  active  Republicans  in  eastern  Oregon.  In  18118  he  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  Grant  county  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  two  years  later  made  the  race  forstalE 
senator  in  the  interest  of  Hon.  George  H.  Williams  for  the  Duiled  Sutes  senate,  but 
was  defeated  hy  a  close  vote.  He  was  postmaster  at  Canyon  City  from  ISOW  to  IMTl. 
And  Indian  agent  at  Ualheui.  Oregon,  from  187(1  to  ISK^  and  during  the  entin  period 
of  his  residence  in  Eastern  Oregon,  was  one  of  its  foremost  citizens. 

In   December,   1NH2,  Major   Rinehart   removetl  to  Seallle   an<l  engaged   in   the 
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has  made  him  universally  respected.  He  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  Masonic  order  and  is  now  grand  high  priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Wash- 
ington, and  also  eminent  commander  of  Seattle  Commandary  No.  2,  K.  T.,  the 
leading  commandary  of  this  jurisdiction. 


D  ALLARD,  W.  R.,  banker  and  capitalist,  of  Seattle,  was  horn  in  Richland  county, 
Ohio.  August  12th,  1847,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Levi  W.  and  Phnebe  (McConnell) 
Ballard.  His  father  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  ami  after  acquiring  his  profession 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Richland  county,  where  he  married.  One  year 
after  the  birth  of  our  subject  his  mother  died,  after  which  he  and  an  elder  brother, 
Irving,  for  a  few  years  resided  with  their  j^randparents.  In  l.Hr>l  Dr.  Ballard  went  to 
California,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio  and  in  1858  again 
crossed  the  plains  and  located  in  Orej^on  serving  as  arniv  surgeon  in  the  Rogne 
River  Valley  during  the  Indian  war  in  1S.V).  In  1S.')()  he  returned  to  Ohio  and, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Irving  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  removed  to  Ches- 
ter. New  York.  Here,  after  his  boys  had  spent  a  year  at  school,  the  father  remarried 
and  with  his  family  started  for  Oregon  in  1H.')7,  making  the  journey  by  water  on  the 
Northern  Light  and  Brother  Jonathan.  They  located  on  a  farm  near  Roseburg, 
where  they  remained  until  ISfJl.  Then,  in  order  that  his  sons  might  enjoy  better 
educational  advantages,  Dr.  Ballard  removed  to  Wilbur,  where  Umpqua  College  is 
located.  Here  for  four  years,  his  sons  attended  college  and  received  an  excellent 
academic  education.  In  lS6o  the  family  removed  to  Puget  Sound,  settling  on  unim- 
proved land,  now  the  site  of  Slaughter.  The  reduction  of  this  land  to  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation was  no  easy  task,  and  of  the  hard  labor  necessary  to  such  an  undertaking 
both  sons  gained  full  knowledge.  In  the  uianagenicnt  of  this  farm  our  subject  was 
actively  employed  until  the  winter  of  ISfi.s,  when  he  attended  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, remaining  until  the  spring  of  IHGH.  when  for  two  years  following  he  taught 
school  in  King,  Pierce  and  Thurston  counties.  He  had  always  evinced  a  great  fervid- 
ness  and  aptness  for  mathematics,  and  at  school  and  college  had  particularly  excelled 
in  this  branch.  His  attention  was  therefore  naturalh^  directed  towafd  surveying  and 
during  the  summer  of  1873  he  took  up  surveying  in  Pierce  county,  and  so  rapidly  did 
he  become  proficient  in  this  line  of  work,  that  in  1874  he  received  a  contract  to  survey 
for  the  government  the  Yakima  Indian  reservation. 

Upon  finishing  the  work  some  complication  arose  in  regard  to  payment,  and  to 
secure  a  settlement  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1875,  where  he 
remained  attending  to  this  matter  and  other  business  until  the  following  summer. 
He  then  returned  to  Washington  Territory  and  accepted  the  position  of  mate  on  the 
steamer  Zephyr ^  a  passenger  vessel  running  between  Olympia  and  Seattle,  owned  by 
his  brother.  A  few  months  thereafter,  in  April,  1877,  he  was  made  captain,  and  in 
1881  became  part  owner  of  the  vessel  with  George  Harris  and  John  Leary,  and  two 
years  later  became  sole  owner.  It  was  through  the  operations  of  this  steamer,  which 
Captain  Baljard  ran  until  he  sold  her  in  June,  1887,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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hondBome  fortune  lie  now  possesses.  He  did  a  Urge  and  prafitable  busiaeis,  Uie 
individual  earuings  of  tlic  Zephyr  exceedioK  tlioae  of  anj  otlier  local  steamer  an  tlie 
Sound  during  the  samv  period. 

At  the  beginuiiig  of  his  steamboat  career  Captain  Ballard  located  at  Seattle  ami 
early  began  to  speculate  in  real  estate.  Perbupii  bis  most  fortunate  investment  wus 
in  1K83,  wbeu,  with  Judge  Thomas  BurlLe  and  Johu  Leary,  lie  purchased  seven  linndred 
acres ofland  oa  Salmon  bay,  upon  which  is  now  locateil  the  prosperous  suburb  of 
Sesttle  known  as  BsUanl.  This  property,  which  was  purchased  for  only  a  few  dollars 
per  acre,  has  uow  become  verj'  valuable,  portion*  of  it  having  alreatly  been  siild  at  the 
rateoffti.lKNI  per  acre.  Captaiu  Bullard,  with  his  original  pnrtnera  in  this  purcliase, 
stitl  owus  the  larger  part  of  this  property,  which  is  udw  held  by  the  corporation 
known  as  the  West  Coast  Juiproveinent  coniptiuy.  of  which  Cuplain  Ballard  has  been 
manager  since  it«  iucorporatinn  m  ISST.  The  work  incident  to  the  luanagenient  of 
IhiH  company  has  largely  occupied  his  time  and  attention  from  that  time  to  tlie  pre^ 
eot.  but  be  has  lieen  active  iu  olbcr  directions,  lie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Seattle  National  Bank  which  began  business  in  Pehmary,  IWXI.  with  a  capital  of 
$250,1>I)0,  ot  which  he  has  since  been  vice- president  and  manager.  This  bank  ha« 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Si>uth  Second  and  Vesler  avenue  a  six-atori'  stone  and  brick 
building  which  is  one  of  tbe  finest  bank  buildings  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  also  . 
president  of  the  Finit  National  bank  of  WaLerville,  Washington,  and  one  of  the 
director)  of  the  North  Rnil  tiank,  S«attle.  and  the  Fairbaven  National  bank. 

Captain  Ballard  is  also  vice-president  of  the  West  Street  and  North  End  Blectric 
Railway  company,  and  a  large  stockholder  and  a  director  of  the  Teimiual  Railway  and 
Elevator  company.  In  the  business  afiairs  of  Seattle,  it  will  be  seen,  be  occupies  a 
position  of  prominence  and  responsibility.  He  is  a  man  of  liue  business  jndgment, 
progressive  in  his  ideas  and  ofgreat  public  spirit.  He  is  positive  aud  aggressive  and 
when  conviuced  that  a  certain  course  is  the  right  one  to  pursue  can  not  be  easily 
turned  from  (he  purpose  he  has  in  view.  No  one  h.is  j;reatcr  faith  and  confiiUnre 
than  he  in  the  growth  and  dcvtlopiiient  of  Seattle,  nor  is  more  willin;;  to  vxtvml  a 
helping  hand  to  further  any  enterprise  to  promote  the  general  gooil  of  the  city.  His 
success  lias  been  won  by  welLdirt-cted  efforts  and  his  pl.ice  among  the  foreiuoM  of 
Seattle's  business  tnen  is  vuiiversally  couc-,iv.l.  His  father  is  still  living,  a  hij;lilv 
honored  and  res[>ected  L-iti.:en  of  Slaughlei.  His  brother,  Irving  B:,ll;.r,i.  nitntione-i 
in  the  fore  part  of  this  ski-toli,  was  adtnilted  to  the  bar  ;U  Seattle  and  r;ipidly  n.-e  Ui 
bcoueorthe  most  pruminiiit  attitrncys  of  Ibi-  city  and  ti-rrilory,  lie  was  eletti-a 
prosecuting  attorney  and  was  re-elected  for  another  term.  I>iit  diid  iu  1>-mi.  a 
short  linie  tiefore  his  second  term  would  have  lie.yun.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer  but  of  a  wliole-sonlcd,  yenial  nature  which  niaile  him  greatly 
beloved  and  one  of  the  ni..st  popidar  cili/cns  Seattle  t/er  had,  .Mtliougb  he  die.1  in 
earlv  manhiM>d,  he  had  aobievfd  not  only  a  liigh  deg.ec  .if  sucres:-  in  liis  profr-Mim 
but  had  accnmnlaled  i-iMisi.kralile  pr..|nTty.  and,  had  In*  lived  lo  o.irry  ont  liis  i>l,iii-, 
he  wotdd  have  taken  high  rank  amou.i;  the  ni.isl  su^-cessful  l.nsiness  inoi.  of  S,-,,tll.-. 

Captain  Hallar,l  «a- married  in  |s.-J  lo  iCsielle  Th..riidvke.  of  Maine,      Thev  li.ivc 
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IV/IINOR,  Thomas  T.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Seattle  during  the 
period  of  the  city's  most  rapid  growth  was  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  Minor.  During 
the  eight  years  of  his  residence  in  the  city  he  held  a  position  of  the  greatest  promi- 
nence and  responsibility.  No  movement,  social  or  commercial  was  inaugurated  with- 
out his  counsel  and  support.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  foremost  resident  of  the 
city,  and  the  sorrow  at  his  untimely  death,  the  sense  of  almost  personal  l>ereavement 
which  was  felt  by  the  entire  population,  attest  the  love  and  honor  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

Dr.  Minor's  father  was  a  distinguishe<l  minister  of  the  Congregationalist  church, 
and  ser\'ed  as  a  missionary  to  Inclia  for  twenty  years.  In  1S44  he  was  holding  the 
position  of  United  States  consul  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  it  was  there  that  Dr.  Minor 
was  born.  He  was  brought  back  to  America  by  his  parcMits  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  placed  in  school  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

He  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was  engaged  in  it  when  the  tocsin 
of  war  wiis  sounded,  and  his  patriotic  spirit  moved  hiin,  though  but  seventeen,  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Joseph  R.  Hawley.  Hut  his  surgical  and  medical  knowledge  were  more  valuable  to 
the  government  than  his  services  as  a  soldier,  and  he  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
hospitals.  In  IHVhi  he  became  assistant  surgeon  in  South  Carolina,  and  his  cheerful, 
kindly,  affable  manners  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  was  present  at  several  important  engagements,  but  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  wounded  was  in  the  end  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  was  sent  to  Nebraska  by  the  government  to 
attend  to  the  Indians,  and  he  was  there  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion organized  by  the  vSniithsonian  Institute  to  visit  Alaska.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Alaska  in  isijs  on  board  a  United  States  revenue  cutter.  On 
the  way  Puget  Sound  was  visited,  and  Dr.  Minor  was  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
which  it  offers  for  commercial  greatness.  On  his  return  from  .\laska  he  resolved  to 
remain  on  Puget  Souncl,  and  he  located  at  Port  Townsend.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  mayor  of  that  city,  and  was  numbered  among  its  best  known  and  most  popular 
citizens. 

During  his  residence  at  Port  Townsend  he  acquired  extensive  property  interests 
in  Seattle,  and  in  18H2  he  determined  to  remove  to  the  latter  city.  His  coming  to 
vSeattle  was  followed  bv  almost  innnediate  success  in  everv  direction  in  which  he 
exerted  his  abilities.  He  at  once  took  a  foremost  place  in  his  profession  and  attracted 
an  extensive  practice  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  As  has  been  said  he  was 
interested  in  every  important  commercial  project,  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
positive  factor  in  the  development  of  the  city.  Indeed,  he  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  Seattle's  foremost  citizen,  and  this  distinction  he  never  lost.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
mayor,  and  he  served  in  that  position  for  one  year  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
citv. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Minor's  tragic  death  are  related  at  length  in  another 
chapter.  In  December,  1889,  he  started,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  on  a  duck 
shooting  expedition.  The  entire  party  were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  their  canoes 
while  they  were  endeavoring  to  make  the  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stillaguamish 
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river  to  Whidby  Island.  Tile  news  of  the  disaster  was  received  with  the  utmosl  SOT-  J 
rotr  by  the  people  of  tlic  entire  state,  and  every  mark  of  respect  was  shown  for  the  , 
memory  of  Dr.  Minor  and  his  unfortunate  companions. 

In  politics  Dr.  Minor  was  a  Republican.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
aRairs,  and  was  an  able  champion  of  the  principles  of  his  party  He  was  a  delegate 
from  Washinjjton  Territory  to  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  1ST8,  1880  and 
1H8H,  and  in  the  former  two  was  an  anient  supporter  of  the  candidacy  of  James  G. 
Blaine  for  the  presidency.  He  serveil  for  twelve  years  as  a  nieml>er  of  tlie  Kepublican 
national  committee  and  was  a  familiar  fi^re  at  every  territorial  convention  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  tlic  state  of 
Woahtngton  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  performance  of  the  bnportanl  work  of 
that  body.  Upon  the  admission  of  the  state  he  was  the  choice  of  many  members  of 
his  party  for  the  goveniorebip,  bnt  he  resolutely  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for 
tills  position.  Dr.  Minor  was  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker  and  his  influence 
throughout  the  state  was  very  great.  It  can  fairly  be  said  tliut  tio  man  look  a  greater 
part  than  he  in  laying  Uie  foundations  aail  shaping  the  early  development  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Washin^on. 

In  1873  Dr.  Minor  married  Miss  Sarali  Montgomery,  of  Porllajid,  Oregon,  who, 
witll  two  daughtera,  surrives  hini. 


ItAORAN.  Robert,  Au  excellent  example  of  the  energetic  young  business  men  who 
are  creating  for  Seattle  industrial  enterprises  upon  which  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  city  must  depend,  is  found  iu  the  person  of  ex-Mayor  Robert 
Moran.  Although  less  than  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  he  came  to  Seattle,  he 
may  be  classed  among  Ihe  pioneer  manufacturers  of  the  city.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  lead  the  way  in  this  regard,  and  such  has  been  bis  success  that  to-day  he  is  the 
directing  spirit  of  an  establishment  which  has  l>een  an  important  factor  in  the  mate- 
rial growth  of  the  cily,  and  promises  lo  be  a  still  greater  power  in  its  future  pros- 
Mr.  Moraii  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  January  2(1,  lH.'i7,  and  in  that 
city  secureil  his  education  and  mastered  the  tra<le  of  a  machinist.  In  \»''>  he  came 
to  the  Tacific  coast.  He  first  .slopped  ;it  San  Francisco,  but  seeing  no  opening  there 
for  a  man  pos.scssed  of  no  capital  but  energy  and  nieclianica!  skill,  be  soon  left  that 
city  for  the  Sound.  He  .irrived  at  Seattle  in  the  fall  of  l«7."i,  without  money  and 
among  strangers.  The  cit}-  was  then  a  sniall  hamlet  with  less  than  t\so  thousand 
inhabitants,  aitd  avenues  of  employment  were  \*ery  limited.  Young  Worau,  however, 
was  impressed  with  the  site  of  Ihe  city  and  despite  the  cheerless  outlook  at  the  time 
decided  to  remain.  He  sought  and  was  given  employment  as  engineer  on  one  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  trade  between  the  Sound  ports  anrt  Alaska. 

In  IH»2  his  mother,  brothers  and  ;.istcrs  came  to  Seattle,  lie  then  quit  steam- 
Iwating  and.  together  with  his  brothers,  started  a  sniall  machine  shop,  locating  it  on 
Vesler's  wharf.  They  had  very  limited  capital  but  all  were  practical  mechanics,  and 
by  good  management  Ihcy  soon  built  up  a  jirofitalile  business,  which  they  were  con- 
ducting on  a  large  scale  at  liie  lime  of  the  great  fire  of  June  U,  ItiSlI,  which  completely 
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destroyed  their  plant,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  |»40,0(M).  Hardly  had  the  smoking 
embers  cooled  before  they  commenced  to  rebuild  their  establishment  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  and  Ship- 
building company,  in  which  enterprise  Moran  Brothers  are  large  stockholders.  Tem- 
porary shops  were  erected  and  in  operation  ten  days  after  the  fire.  Later  on,  the 
present  foundry  and  machine  shops  were  completed,  the  new  works  being  completed 
over  the  temporary  shops,  and  the  change  made  from  the  old  to  the  new  without  a 
day's  loss  of  time.  The  present  works  are  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Moran  is  also  secretary  uid  treasurer  of  the  Moran-Durie  Supply 
company.  Adjoining  the  foundry  is  the  ship-yard  and  marine  railway  of  the  Seattle 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  company,  of  which  Mr.  Moran  is  vice  president  and 
manager.  The  marine  ways  have  the  facilities  for  hauling  out  and  repairing  the 
largest  vessels  plying  on  the  waters  of  Paget  Sound  and  add  greatly  to  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  Seattle.  At  the  ship-yard  of  this  company  was  built  for  the  city 
the  steam  fire  hosit  Snogualmie,  an  admirably  constructed  boat  and  the  most  powerful 
in  the  west. 

During  late  years  Mr.  Moran  has  taken  a  pronjinent  part  in  public  affairs.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  the  Fourth  ward,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  chosen  mayor.  Such  satisfaction  did  he  give  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1S8!)  to  the  same  office.  During  his  first  term 
occurred  the  great  fire  of  June  0,  1H.S<»,  and  upon  hini  fell  the  diflicult  task  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Throughout  that  memorable  day 
he  personally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and,  with  no  thought  of  self,  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  protection  of  property  saved  from 
the  devouring  flames.  The  situation  of  the  city  immediately  after  the  fire  was  such 
as  to  call  for  vigorous  action.  The  entire  vicious  element  of  the  city  was  unhoused 
and  scattered  through  the  residence  quarter.  In  their  destitution  they  would  have 
committed  depredations  except  for  the  prompt  action  of  Mayor  Moran  in  organizing 
a  proper  force  of  special  policemen  and  asking  for  the  assistance  of  the  militia.  At 
the  memorable  meeting  of  citizens  held  the  next  morning  after  the  fire  Mayor 
Moran  presided  and  his  enthusiastic  support  of  the  measures  there  adopted  had  great 
influence  in  restoring  confidence  among  the  people.  He  favored  re-building  and 
re-modeling  the  streets,  restrictions  as  to  building  in  the  fire  district  and  other  meas- 
ures, which  were  finally  carried  out,  and  which  have  made  the  present  Seattle  such  an 
improvement  upon  the  old.  In  all  of  the  important  work  devolving  upon  him  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  during  and  immediately  following  the  fire  he  displayed 
remarkable  executive  ability  and  an  earnest  zeal  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Moran  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Smce  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
as  mayor  he  has  refused  to  take  part  in  political  aflairs  and  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  his  extensive  business  interests  which  are  rapidly  assuming 
large  magnitude.  The  success  he  has  achieved  in  business  has  been  very  gratifying 
and  the  city  has  been  a  large  gainer  by  his  endeavors.  In  the  management  of  his 
private  business  afl'airs  he  has  shown  a  high  order  of  executive  ability  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  enterprises  with  which  he  is  connected  is  largely  due  to  his 
energetic  exertions.     He  is  warmly  attached  to  the  home  of  his  adoption  and  takes 


an  enthustastic  and  active  interest  in  all  enterprise 
Mr.  Moran  was  married  in  Seattle  in   1882  t 
children. 


tending  towards  its  advancemenL  1 
Miss  M.  Paul.     They  have  three  | 


□  ROOKBS,  Ai^EHT  M.,  until  recently  postmaster  at  Seattle,  was  born  in  Galena, 
*-*     Illinois.  September  2,  IM2,  and  is  the  son  of  Samuel   M.  and  Julia  B.  (Jon* 
Brookes.     His  father,  an  artist,   was  among  the  pioneers  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsi 
Dnrinf;  the  infancy  of  our  subject  liis  parents  mo\~eil  to  Chicago  and  when  he  w 
three  years  of  age  the  family  located  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.     Here  he  was  educated  I 
at  the  Milwaukee  academy  and  continued  to  reside  until  he  entered  the  service  of  his  1 
country. 

Upon  the  call  of  President  Uncoln  for  three  hnmired  thousand  men  lo  preserve  I 
the  Union,  A.  M.  Brookes  was  anionj;  the  first  in  his  city  to  resptoiid,  ami  on  August  i 
16,  1882,  he  enlisteil  in  Compauy  K,  Twenty.fourth  Wi.scousiu  infantry,   which  ^ 
■ent  to  the  front  under  the  couunand  of  Colonel   Larrahee.     Mr.  Brookes  served  for  I 
three  years.     His  division  was  Rrst  under  command  of  General  Nelson,  and  aAerwanls  ■ 
under  General  Pliil,  SheridaiT  until  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Vir^nia.     He  ] 
ticipated  with  his  command  in  all  of  its  engagements,  many  of  them  among  the  niost 
desperate  which  took  place  during  the  war,  and  during  the  entire  periotl  of  his  en!i:it- 
ment  never  missel  a  day's  service,     ITpon  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  service  he 
came  to  California  to  join  his  parents,  who  had  etiiigrated  there  in  1863. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Brookes  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  posl- 
ofSce,  where  he  remained  twelve  years  and  gained  a  most  vhIubIiIc  experience  in  postal 
a&irs,  an  experience  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  conduct  the  Seattle  office 
with  Huch  eminent  satisfaction  to  tile  people  of  Seattle,  In  IfiTT  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  tile  Son  Francisco  posloffice  and  came  to  Seattle,  where  he  embarked  in  the 
commission  business  with  S,  Ba^itcr,  a  brother-in-law.  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  Ba.v- 
ter&Co,  In  iSHT,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Black  Diamond,  where  he  was 
engage<l  in  the  mercantile  liusincs.-i.  In  1S.S7  he  rftunicd  to  Si-altle  and  bfcanie  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Cracki-r  company,  n  position  be  still  retaiiiis  imd  in  whicll 
company  he  owns  a  conlrolliuf;  interest.     Utsidi-.s  this  cut t'q>rise.  which  has  lit-conic 
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dways  f.iund  in  Mr.  Uroi.kus  a  most  cUeerbd  toT.lributor.  and,  acconiing 
lo  do  and  Hive.  Ibe  cil>  lia,-;  bad  tio  iiiorf  iR^Ipfnl  rriciid.  Me  is  one  of  the 
ITS  (if  till-  Craiid  Army  of  tin-  Rqiiiblio  on  tin.-  <oast.  Ikis  :dwavs  taken  a 
in  the  orKaiii^^atioii,  jmd  in  ISST  was  electeii  ik']>arl..n.nl  coiiiniaiiiltr  of 
Territory.  In  .^iiril.  l.SSlt,  Mr.  Brookes  was  appoiiUe.1  by  Prtsident  Har- 
rison and  coiiflrnied  i)y  the  senate  as  postmaster  of  Si-attle,  and  bis  adniirabk  ailiiiin- 
istration  of  the  <bilii-s  of  this  office  met  with  the  cor.iial  apjiroval  of  tlie  people. 

In  January,  liSlli,  Mr.  Brookes  resigned  tlie  ofliee  of  poslma.ster  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  casliier  of  the  Boston  National  Bank.  The  Seattle  Telegraph,  a  paper  politic- 
ally representing  a  party  opposeil  to  Mr.  Brooks.  In  its  issue  of  January  ;;4th,  I81II.  thus 
highly  endorses  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  postmaster: 
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'*  By  the  resignation  of  Postmaster  Brookes,  Seattle  will  lose  an  energetic,  efficient 
and  ol)liging  official.  Since  taking  the  position  he  has  filled  it  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  with  advantage  to  the  city  and  government.  Our  postoffice  is  necessarily 
crowded  with  work.  In  a  rapidly  growing  city  the  nee<ls  of  the  office  constantly 
increase,  and  the  facilities  allowed  the  postmaster  are  never  fully  adequate.  This 
involves  continuous  effi>rt  to  accommodate  the  public.  Mr.  Brookes  has  experienced 
this  difficulty  and  has  overcome  it  as  fully  as  possible.  Under  his  guidance  the  affiiirs 
of  the  office  have  been  very  well  administered.  Our  people  can  only  hope  that  his 
successor  may  equal  him  in  efficiency,  and  will  wish  Mr.  Brookes  the  fullest  success  in 
the  new  line  of  labor  and  usefulness  to  which  he  is  turning  his  attention." 

The  Daily  Times  of  the  same  date  in  referring  to  the  same  .subject,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  language: 

"The  Seattle  public  will  unanimously  regret  the  contemplated  retirement  of  Mr.  A. 
M.  Brookes,  from  management  of  the  jmstoffice.  During  his  incumbency  the  office 
has  not  more  rapidly  grown  in  volume  of  business  transacted  than  advanced  in  effi- 
ciency in  detail  and  general  management.  It  is  in  fact  a  model  office,  so  recognized 
by  the  people  here  and  the  <lepartment  at  Washington.  By  long  familiarity  with  every 
detail  of  postal  management — obtained  by  years  of  ex])erience  in  the  San  Francisco 
j>ostoffice — Mr.  Brookes  was  amply  (jualified  to  assume  charge  of  an  office  in  this 
growing  city.  This  experience  combined  with  first-class  executive  ability  and  a  zeal- 
ous pride  in  his  duties,  has  given  the  ])e()ple  of  vSeattle  an  administratiou  of  which 
both  they  and  he  are  deservedly  proud. 

"Postmaster  Brookes  will  retire  with  the  crinsciousness  of  having  ably  and  with 
fidelity  performed  a  ditTicult  ])ublic  trust.  His  successor,  whoever  he  may  l)e,  will 
enter  upon  an  office  well  appointed  and  well  coinlucted.  lie  will  be  welcomed 
heartily  and  be  judged  exactly  in  the  measure  of  results  achieved.  The  office  is  no  sine- 
cure. It  requires  brains  and  industry,  both  of  which  the  public  hope  to  recognize  in 
the  new  incumbent." 

These  expressions  indicate  how  Mr.  Brookes'  administration  of  his  important 
public  office  was  regarded  (dike  by  i)olitical  friends  and  by  political  opponents. 

Mr.  Brookes  was  married  in  IST.I  to  Miss  Laura  Ilannath  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  St.  Marks  church,  and  in  the  social  life  of 
Seattle  they  hold  a  j)roniinent  i)osition. 


I  OWMAN,  James  D.,  was  born  at  Leitersburg,  Maryland,  October  5,  1856,  and  is  a 
son  of  Daniel  S.  and  Caroline  (Lytle)  Lowman.  His  father  is  of  German  and 
his  mother  of  English  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  after  graduating  from  the  high  school  taught  for  one  year.  In  1877,  at  that 
time  being  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Seattle,  where  he  secured  employment  as 
assistant  wharfma.ster  on  Yesler's  wharf  and  was  thus  employed  for  four  years.  He 
then  purchased  one  half  interest  in  the  book  store  of  W.  H.  Pumphrey,  which  for 
two  years  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Pumphrey  &  Lowman.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  he  purchased  Mr.  Pumphrey 's  interest  and  for  two  years 
conducted  the  business  alone.  He  then  organized  a  stock  company  and  by  absorbing 
the  job  printing  plant  of  Clarence  Hanford,  established  the  corporation  known  as 
the  Lowman  &  Hanford  Stationery  and  Printing  company,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  president  and  principal  stockholder. 

In  1886  Mr.  Ivowman  was  appointed  trustee  of  all  of  Henr>'  L.  Yesler's  property 
and  assume<l  its  entire  control  and  management.     This  was  at  a  time  of  general 
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depression  lUroughoiil  the  entire  Sound  country.  Real  estate  was  in  little  demand, 
the  value  of  EecurilieB  Imd  womlcrfiilly  decreased  and  the  busiuess  outlook  wm  lu 
iTOm  encouraging.  Mr.  Vesler's  properly,  tbroiigb  the  large  etiterprises  which  be 
had  heeu  carrying  ou  and  the  general  stagnation  of  busine&s,  had  become  hesviljr 
PDCumbered,  and  he  reciuired  the  assistance  cf  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  business 
Mgacitj  to  bring  hia  alTairs  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  at  such  a  lime  that  Mr, 
lawman  assumed  this  important  trust,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  well  known 
to  Seattle's  business  commuuity.  Under  his  energetic  and  capable  managetnent  Mr. 
Vealet's  property  has  become,  within  Ihe  space  of  four  years,  from  a  condition  uf 
almost  insolvency  to  Iw  tlie  most  valuable  held  by  any  individual  in  Seattle.  Thi* 
has  been  accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  and  severe  losses  by  the  fire  of  June 
6,  1880,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Yesler's  property.  Since  thai  date 
Mr.  Lowman  has  erected  ou  I'ionecr  Place,  in  the  very  heart  of  Seattle,  three  of  Ihc 
finest  iiuildiugs  in  the  city,  aggregating  a  cosl  of  nearly  f4i)ll.()0l),  while  the  improve- 
ments Ue  has  carrieil  ou  iu  other  parts  of  the  city  will  aggregate  many  tbonsaitd 
dollars  more.  He  also  organised  Ihe  Yesler  Coal,  Wood  and  I.umber  compau) , 
built  and  has  since  operated  a  sawinill  on  Lake  Washington,  which  is  reached  by  Ihe 
Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Bastem  railroad,  where  he  lias  bad  platted  and  laid  out  the 
townsite  of  Yealer.  To  all  of  the  work  incident  lo  Ihe  carrying  on  of  the  business 
these  enterprises  created  was  added  iu  1SH7  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  adniiui^trator 
of  Mrs.  Yesler's  estate,  to  which  position  Mr.  Lowman  was  then  appointed.  The 
manifold  duties  which  Mr.  I»wuidn  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  nianagc-- 
mcnt  of  the  vast  and  deveraified  property  interests  intrusted  to  his  care  have  taxed 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  utmost,  but  that  he  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand 
is  an  assured  fad.  The  general  prosperity  which  Seattle  has  enjoyed  during  the  teat . 
two  or  three  years  has  greatly  aided  him  in  hia  plans,  but  that  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  superior  business  j^neralship  the  greater  share  of  t!ie  credit  is  due  for 
the  high  deitree  of  success  aitiiiued  is  conceded  by  those  most  intimately  acqu.-iintod 
with  the  work  lie  has  perfonned. 

Notwithslandiug  tlie  exacting  demands  of  his  other  work,  he  h.is  managed  to 
find  liuie  to  devote  to  private  business  affairs.  Besides  the  coutrollinf!  interest  and 
presidency  of  the  Lowman  S  llanfoni  Stationery  and  I'rinting  company,  he  is 
trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Ilcnny  Hotel  conlp.iny  ;  trustee  and  main  stockholder  in 
the  Steam  Heat  and  I'owcr  company  :  and  trustee  in  the  Guarantee  I.oau  and  Tmsl 
company,  the  James  Street  Kleclric  and  Cable  Railway  company,  and  llie  Washiuj;- 
ton  National  bank.  He  was  also  for  two  years  prior  to  the  (ire  of  June.  l><>fl>.  one  of 
the  three  trustees  who  bad  the  management  of  Ihe  Occidental  hotel. 

In  view  of  the  foreHoiii;^  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  slate  that  Mr.  LoHulanisan 
inrlcfaligahle  worker,  lew  iu  Ibis  busv  city  find  their  time  so  tlioronghlv  oriii[iie.i. 
Still,  he  is  so  oaMly  tiia,-.UT  of  In-,  busiue^s,  tbal  be  acn.inplishes  ro.idilyan  anioii.it 
of  work  which  to  mosL  nu-u  wi.ul.l  be  an  im]>ossil,le  task.  Jfis  bnsinos  jnili4meiit 
has  lieen  so  often  viiidi.-.ile.l  by  result-,  and  bis  irilejjrity  of  character  has  K'conie -o 
tboroUKlily  tsl^dilislud  that  lie  po^s.Sves  tile  iiiisohile  conlideiK-c  of  the  bn..iiie>- 
cnmiiiunilv,  .m.l    his  c^mu'elioii    «illi   ;ui    enterprise  readily  coiiinieiids    it   l-  |n.l.lu- 
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tie  now  enjoys  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  enterprise  and  the  assistance  he  has 
rendered  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Lowman  was  married  in   1881  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Emery,  of  Seattle,  and  has 
recently  completed  a  delightful  home  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Marion  streets. 


ORAWFORD,  Samuki«  Lkroy,  is  among  the  comparatively  few  citizens  of  Seattle 

of  adult  age  born  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  a  native  of  Oregon  and  a  grand- 
son on  the  maternal  side  of  Robert  Moore,  who  came  across  the  plains  in  1842  and 
settled  in  the  Willamette  valley,  and  who  figures  prominently  in  the  pioneer  history 
of  Oregon,  having  been  one  of  the  organizers  and  an  officer  under  the  first  civil  govern- 
ment established  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  well  educated  and  by  nature  and  training  well  adapted  to  lead  and  direct  the 
forces  of  civilization  in  the  remote  west.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  provisional 
government,  as  the  government  of  the  settlers  was  termed  in  Oregon,  which  existed 
until  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  extended  over  the  territory,  Mr. 
Moore  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  was  one 
upon  whom  the  settlers  in  this  trying  and  dangerous  period  relied  with  absolute  con- 
fidence and  trust.  He  located  his  claim  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  Linn  City, 
where  he  lived,  honored  and   respected  until  his  death. 

The  parents  of  our  subject,  Ronald  C.  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Moore)  Crawford,  came 
to  Oregon  in  1847  and  settled  near  Oregon  City,  where  their  son,  Samuel,  was  born 
in  185o. 

Ronald  C.  Crawford  is  a  brother  of  Medoreni  Crawford,  who,  with  Dr.  Elijah 
White,  crossed  the  plains  in  1842  and  settled  in  the  Willamette  valley,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  territorial  legislature.  He  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  pre- 
serving a  record  of  the  early  pioneer  days  in  Oregon,  his  public  addresses  before  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  1881  and  his  contributions  to  the  press  at  various  times 
throw  much  light  on  the  earliest  attempts  to  carry  civilization  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

In  1862  the  family  of  Ronald  C.  Crawford  removed  to  the  Walla  Walla  valley, 
Washington  Territory,  and  two  years  later  to  Walla  Walla.  In  1864  Ronald  C.  Craw- 
ford was  appointed  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Oregon,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  the  family  lived  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Oregon  City  and  later  at  Salem. 
In  the  public  schools  of  these  two  cities,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  at  the  Willamette 
University,  the  principal  part  of  the  education  of  our  subject  was  received. 

With  his  parents  young  Crawford,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  removed  to  Olympia, 
Washington,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  business. 
Here  for  two  years  he  attended  school,  but  in  September,  1871,  entered  the  printing 
office  of  the  Washington  Standard  to  learn  the  printers'  trade.  He  remained  in  this 
office  four  years.  In  the  meantime  his  parents  had  moved  to  a  farm  in  Lewis  county 
and  the  support  of  the  family  largely  fell  upon  him,  and,  that  he  might  fully  discharge 
his  duty  in  this  regard,  he  not  only  worked  during  the  day  but  spent  his  evenings 
engaged  upon  work  for  the  public  printer.  In  1875  he  was  elected  enrolling  clerk  in 
the  territorial  legislature,  at  which  time  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
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Win  Ikr  On^  fmUUittmarr  of  ScatBie  wm  tsubHsfaed  hi  Jane.  I^7&  Mr.  Oao- 
btA  Mak  cluixie  of  tkc  itiJi»wir»I  pan  of  Uk  paper  and  bss  tbiE  employed  for 
aiMM  foMT  fCMB,  wfaoi  be  «w  pWrf  tf  thr  Wad  of  ifac  local  depaitniEiit  wbete 
hi» ntos;  vad  ■MbvbI  UJc«t  for  arwipaper  work  atooccbecuoc  manif<:st.  In  IKSO 
~  ~  s  W.  PlOKh  be  pMrthaaed  tbe  paper,  >ad  for  lit-o  veara  thry 
L'adcr  tbcir  masagcnicDt.  uritli  Mr.  CratrTord  at  the 
fcndaf  the  lar»l  department,  tbt*  joarnal  umtned  tbe  fini  place  in  Washiuglan 
Twrtlnry  jaatnaliMH.  II  was  al  the  most  Uying  period  of  its  extstence.  and  the  bat- 
c^  attained  was  Ur^T  dne  to  Mr.  Cntrford's  liivless  activity  and  well  dittrted 
cfforls  ta  ita  betud£  Mr.  Crawfonl  ooolinned  as  joint  proprietor  until  the  paper  vai 
conMiIidalcd  wilb  tbe  /Vi/  aa  tbc  fbU-fmieUigenixr,  «beii  be  mb)  out  bis  imeiest, 
bat  rmuincd  in  f  barge  of  its  tic<r«  departtDcnt  nnlil  Noi'ember.  laKS.  It  was  while 
(eniing  in  tbis  [c»paii>ible  awl  ardoons  {xnition  that  Mr.  Crai*  ford  perfurm«il  not  only 
■  highly  appreciated  Kork  is  behalf  of  tbe  paper,  bat  a«)iiire<l  an  enviable  reputation 
for  istegrily  and  business  abi^rty.  aud  became  one  of  the  be.'^  known  characters  in 
Waahinglon  Teirilory.  Thai  his  endeavors  in  bcbal  f  of  tbe  paper  and  hb  connertton 
nitb  it  contTibuted|;rcstly  to  its  success  is  a  fact  uaiwrsally  conceded  by  all  cognizant 
of  IJk  important  service  he  rendered.  Tpon  his  withdrawal  from  the  paper  tlie  /lit 
MtUigcna*.  in  token  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  bis  efforts  in  the  service 
the  paper  were  held,  gave  expresMon  to  the  following: 

"  '  Sara '  Crawford,  ««  he  is  {amtllarly  known  from  Ol^inpia  to  Xeah  bay,  h 
ban  C'lnuecteil  witli  the  Daiiy  tnuUigtncer  and  itssticcessor,  the  Pbsl-Intettigencf*. 
^Kt  'in         '.  '  ■■    of  pnblicBtion.  and  the  best  years  of  bis   life   have  henr 

ilev'i-:  ■    '.tirouKli  storm  and  sunshine,  prosperity  and   ailversity — 

priD'  .:  .  .'.liii  arlveisity      .\  harder  worker  is  nowhere   to  lie  foumi. 

He  in\  ( r  V  niiw-  \'  b.it  r.  i^  to  lie  tired,  and  in  liis  vears  of  service  to  this  paper  he  has 
l>cfn  the  i\tm|ihliuitu>u  r>f  lovaUv.  His  personal  friend*  in  Seattle  and  the  Sound 
country  lie  numl».r>  l.v  thonsand^i  and  tomanv  of  them  it  will  be  odil  to  visit  tliii 
offictan'!  not  nullum." 

rpon  retirinj;  from  new5,paper  work  Mr.  Crawfonl,  in  couuectiou  wilb  Charles 
T,  Coiiover,  who  ha<l  also  formerly  l>een  cniploye<l  upon  the  Poil-lntcUigfHce'. 
ffirnifii  a  ro-jiartuer^hip  in  the  real  estate  liusiuess.     Both  of  them  thoroujjhly  known 
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.-^>u^>,  liiit  tht-y  at  once  stepped  to  a  foreii 
K-  city,  their  transactions  for  the  tirst  yi 
■ess  can  be  easily  accouiiled  for.  In  ibe  fi 
uliiiii  wliich  they  have  persistently  followi 
y  iiisirk- iincl  business  projierty;  to  condnc 
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t  place  anions  the  real  estate 
aggregating  over  fI,iJii,i)iH'. 

place  they  determined  npon  a 
>wcd.  and  thai  is  lo  handle  nolliing 
net  their  business  .is  other  lines  of 
lich  savored  of  the  methods  which 
le  in  all  parts  of  the  conulry.  The 
confideiiCL-  of  the  jieople  and  hav; 

i-t   thai   no    linn    hn>    .lone  more  lo 
iL'ss   ill   which   tiny   .ire  tni;.vi;e.i,   a 
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business  which  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other  through  disreputable  prac- 
tices of  dishonest  men.  They  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising  the 
advantages  of  Seattle  and  the  resources  of  Washington  and  their  work  in  this  direc- 
tion has  had  a  far  reaching  effect  in  attracting  capital  and  aiding  in  the  development 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  In  this  regard,  as  well  as  in  hearty  co-operation  with 
all  honorable  means  to  advance  the  good  of  Seattle,  they  are  always  foremost. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  not  only  a  hard  worker  but  a  man  of  fine  business  capacity. 
His  life  from  early  boyhood  has  been  one  of  incessant  activity,  and  in  every  position 
in  which  fortune  has  placed  him  he  has  most  admirably  discharged  every  obligation 
placed  upon  him.  His  faith  in  the  city  of  his  home  and  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  its 
interest  has  ever  been  marked  in  his  career,  and  no  one  has  more  willingly  devoted 
of  his  time  and  means  to  advance  her  material  welfare.  The  substantial  success 
which  has  rewarded  his  effortt  in  business  has  placed  him,  while  young  in  years,  in 
affluent  circumstances  and  broadened  his  opportunities  to  still  further  contribute  to 
the  good  of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  As  one  of  the  native  sons  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  he  has  reflected  honor  upon  his  sturdy  ancestors  who  braved  all  the 
dangers  and  suffered  all  the  privations  of  the  remote  West  to  make  possible  the  rich 
inheritance  of  their  posterity. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  married  April  .*{0,  iSfK),  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  F. 
Clayton  of  Sacramento,  California.  The  only  child  of  his  wife  by  a  former  marriage, 
a  son  of  ten  years,  is  not  only  a  loved  and  cherished  member  of  his  family  but  will 
be  henceforth  known  as  I'rank  Clayton  Crawford. 


IVAcNAUGHT,  J.  F.  During  the  last  decade  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  witnessed 
a  growth  and  development  which  has  been  remarkable  even  in  this  age  of 
wonderful  material  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acconiplislinient  of  extraordinary  results  in  every  department  of 
human  activity,  such  as  have  been  unequaled  in  any  other  period  of  the  nation's 
history.  Men  of  great  natural  ability  allied  to  pluck  and  energy  have  achieved 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years  what  formerly  crowned  a  long  life  of  patient,  well-di- 
rected effort.  The  state  of  Washington  is  conspicuous  in  this  regard,  and  within  her 
borders  are  scores  of  young  men  who  lack  many  years  of  being  in  the  prime  of  their 
powers,  but  who  already  have  gained  distinction  in  the  world  of  finance  and  business 
and  whose  original  capital  consisted  solely  of  natural  ability  and  intense  activity. 
Joseph  Fletcher  McNaught  belongs  to  this  category  and  this  story  of  his  career  is 
not  only  illustrative  of  the  possibilities  of  this  "Sunset  Land"  of  the  Pacific,  but  is 
a  deserved  tribute  to  his  worth  and  character. 

He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  born  in  McLean  county,  Illinois,  August 
17,  1855.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years,  his  father,  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  died,  and  from  that  time  until  he  left  home  to  finish  his  education  he  worked 
on  the  farm  in  summer,  enjoying  at  Lexington,  Illinois,  the  usual  school  advantages 
of  a  farmer's  son  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
Wesleyan  university,  in  his  native  state,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June,  1877.  He 
then  finished  a  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  university  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
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Arbor.  At  this  time  Jsnies  McNaught,  an  eW^r  brotlier,  wlioee  biography  appears 
etsewbere  ia  this  volume,  had  become  tirmly  established  in  an  exteuaive  legal  busi- 
nessat  Seattle,  and  upou  Lis  invitation  to  join  him  in  the  practice  of  law.  our  subject 
moved  to  this  city  iu  July,  IR7H.  Two  months  later  he  was  aiUoitted  to  the  bar  and 
with  his  brother  formed  the  firm  of  McNaught  Brothers.  James  McNaught  at  this 
time  liad  acquired  a  legal  repulation  such  as  commauded  the  most  lucratiTe  practice 
in  the  territory  of  Washington,  and  the  new  Una  at  the  start  had  a  business  which 
taxed  to  its  utmost  the  energies  of  both  partners.  In  1881  E.  P.  I-'crry,  the  present 
governor  of  Washiiigton,  became  a  partner,  and  two  years  later  John  H.  Mitchell,  ■ 
son  of  the  senator  from  Oregon,  joined  the  firm,  when  it  became  known  under  the 
well-remembered  style  of  McNanght,  Ferry,  McNaught  &  Mitchell.  When  Mr.  Ferry 
retired  to  take  an  active  part  iu  the  management  of  the  Puget  Sound  National  bank 
and  James  McNaught  went  to  St.  Panl  as  [he  assistant  genei  al  solicitor  of  the  North- 
eru  Pacific  railroad,  Joseph  formed  a  partnership  with  Jndge  Roger  S.  Greene,  C.  H. 
Hsnfoni.  present  United  States  district  j  udge,  and  John  H.  McGraw.  under  the  firm 
name  of  Greene.  McNaught,  Hanford  St  McGraw.  With  these  gentlemen  McNaught 
remained  actively  engaged  iu  professional  work  until  February,  1884.  at  which  time 
failing  health,  owing  to  severe  overwork,  forced  him  to  take  a  respite  from  profes- 
sional labor.  During  the  ten  years  he  was  in  active  practice  his  firm  under  its  differ- 
evt  styles  had  been  doing  the  largest  business  of  any  firm  on  the  Sound,  and  our 
subject,  allliougli  the  youngest  member,  never  shirked  the  laboring  oar  iu  work  or 
responsibility.  The  result  of  such  steady,  persistent  endeavor,  although  Jl  brought  a 
degree  of  success  both  professionally  and  pecunarily  in  every  way  gratifying,  wa* 
too  severe  for  his  naturally  rugged  constitution.  A  brief  rest,  however,  fully  restored 
his  health  and  when  he  wba  ready  to  begin  work  again  he  found  that  the  real  estate 
be  and  his  brother  had  acquired  during  the  years  they  had  been  engaged  in  legal 
practice  in  Seattle  liad  become  so  valuable  that  he  determined  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  its  management  and  development.  This  departure  opened  a  field  of  opera- 
tions in  which  he  had  already  shown  rare  jurlgemeul  during  his  professional  career. 
Now  that  he  was  able  to  relinquish  the  ilriidgery  of  his  profession  and  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  real  estate  operations  his  genius  for  finaucicriug  became  at  ouce 
apparent,  aud  his  financial  success  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  beeu  most 
remarkable. 

In  the  work  of  organi/iuf;  syndicates  aud  enlisting  capital  in  various  enterprises 
he  lias  had  no  superior  in  the  Northwest.  The  successful  management  of  his  own 
and  his  brother's  pro])erties  constitutes  only  a  limited  share  of  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished. A  simple  enumeration  of  the  corporations  which  lie  has  beeu  largely  instru- 
meiilal  in  creating  during  the  last  two  years,  in  all  of  which  he  is  a  large  slockboldcr 
and  of  which  he  is  either  manager  or  president,  will  fully  give  an  idea  of  llis  abilities 
as  an  organi/er  and  manager  of  extensive  enterprises.  These  corporations  are  as  fol- 
lows: McNaught  Land  and  Investlnenl  company,  capital  f4(HJ,(MNt-,  McNaught  Town- 
site  compjuiy,  caphal  Jl(KI,iKMt;  I,ake  Wa-shington  Beh  Line  company,  capital  fli<)0,«Oli; 
Uroadway  luvestineut  company,  capital  fHKl,tHtll;  Terminal  Syndicate  company, 
capital  f.)iKI,tM(U;  McNaugbt-Collins  Improvement  company,  capital  J.a)(l,lHKI;  Puget 
Sound  Union  Slock  Yard  company,  capital  fUl.lKRI;   Seattle  Silver  Mining  conipany, 
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capital  $10<),(K)();  and  the  Talisman  and  Stalwart  Consolidated  company,  capital 
|1, 000, 000.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  and  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  in  the  James  Street  Trunk  Line  Railway,  and  is  a  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  All  these  enterprises,  aggregating  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  representing  varied  and  vast  interests,  owe  much  of  their  suc- 
cees  to  Mr.  McNaught's  aggressive  energies  and  rare  business  generalship.  When  to 
the  constant  and  unremitting  attention  the  successful  management  of  all  of  these 
interests  require  from  Mr.  McNaught,  we  add  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  every  project 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Seattle,  his  efforts  in  the  way  of  building  and  beautify- 
ing and  rendering  it  a  city  of  homes,  we  surely  have  presented  the  career  of  a  very 
busy,  a  very  useful,  and  a  remarkably  succeessful  man.  His  talents  for  financiering, 
the  creation  and  carrying  on  of  great  business  projects  are  universally  conceded,  and 
his  connection  with  an  enterprise  commeuds  it  to  j)ul)lic  support.  He  is  quick  to 
grasp  any  business  project  toward  which  his  mind  is  turned,  and  is  fertile  and  original 
in  supplying  means  to  meet  every  emergency.  Whatever  he  undertakes  he  goes  at 
with  a  determined  energy  which  seemingly  has  not  stopped  to  think  of  defeat.  He 
has  the  executive  ability  and  the  ix)wer  of  so  systematizing  the  details  of  his  many 
and  varied  projects  as  to  conduct  them  without  friction  and  of  keeping  plainly  in  view 
the  entire  progress  and  requirement  of  each  business  enterprise.  He  possesses  that 
boldness  in  business  methods  necessary  to  the  highest  success,  and  which  only 
comes  to  those  who  are  complete  masters  of  the  work  they  have  to  do  and  who  have 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  striking  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Mr.  McXaught.  At  a  time  when  most  men  have  barely  com- 
menced their  career  he  has  gained  a  prominent  place  among  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  now  with  abundant  means  to  carry  on  his 
numerous  projects  and  meet  every  financial  responsibility  his  future  is  bright  with 
promise,  not  only  with  results  to  himself  but  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development 
of  his  adopted  city  and  state. 

Mr.  McNaught  was  married  in  December,  1SS7,  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Hodge,  daugh- 
ter of  U.  S.  Hodge,  a  merchant  of  Danvers,  Illinois.  They  have  had  two  children, 
Helen  H.  the  eldest,  and  Carl  Shelby  McNaught. 

Politically,  Mr.  McNaught  is  a  Republican;  but,  although  he  has  positive  views 
as  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  principles  of  his 
party,  he  has  no  taste  or  inclination  for  political  life.    The  management  and  develop- 
ment of  extensive  business  interests  offer  to  one  of  his  temperament  a  far  more  con  - 
genial  field. 


)V/IETCALFK,  J.vmks  B.  The  bar  of  vSeattle  has  kept  pace  with  the  onward  and 
upward  march  of  the  city  in  material  greatness  and  toward  metropolitan  dignity, 
and  to-day  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  of  the  city  are  in  no  sense  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  hold  by  universal  consent  a  leading  posi- 
tion at  the  Seattle  bar  is,  therefore,  no  enii)ty  distinction.  This  position  James  B. 
Metcalfe  has  acquire<l,  and  a  sketch  of  his  career  very  i)roperly  belongs  to  any  record 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  Seattle  bar. 


His'ioHY  OF  Seattle. 


He  v/as  bom  ill  Adtitna  county,  Mississippi,  January  15,  IS40.     His  riith«T,  Oren 
Metotlfr,  waa  a  planter  atvl  of  English  ilCKcent,  while  his  mother  was  of  Irish  ancestry. 
On  Ijoth  the  palcrnnl  ami  malcmnl  side  for  many  generations  back  ht  numbers  among- 
llis  nncestore  men  who  were  eminent  in  the  learned  profeieions.     Up  to  the  one  of  ten  J 
ycors  his  edncation  was  comlucled  under  the  direction  of  a  private  tutor  and  from  thai  J 
period  until  the  hrealciuy  out  of  the  war  helweeii  the  slates  he  attended  tile  public  J 
school,  and  up  to  the  period  named  he  had  already  become  well  advnnced  in   Hn^Hsb  ■ 
and  scientific  branches  of  study. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  enlisted  lu  Uie  Confederate  service.  joiniuR  the  Tenth  Mi»-1 
siasippi  Cavalry.  Hia  firet  service  was  in  defense  of  Mobile,  Alaliama.  acting  a 
commissioned  officer  of  his  company.  For  a  time  he  scri'til  under  Ihe  ilariii};  cavalry  ■ 
lender  General  N',  B.  Forrest,  and  in  his  coittniand  participated  in  many  memorablefl 
eiiifB^feraentH.  He  reiunined  in  active  service  until  the  war  closed,  enduring;  tbea 
extreme  hardships  and  privations  which  befell  tlie  Soutliem  army  during  ilie  last  two  J 
years  of  the  ){reat  stni};)fle.  He  was  pEtroletl  at  Jackuin,  Mississippi  by  Geiicml  K.  1 
S.  Canhy,  in  1865. 

Aflcr  the  close  of  tlie  war  he  relumed  to  his  old  home  in  Mississippi,  and  with  ■ 
hi^arl  in   which  there  lingered  little  of  bitterness,   he  bravely  took  up  tile  ta^k  oCl 
crcatitig  a  new  fiiture  for  himself  and  of  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  family.  T 
For  eight  years  he  worked  most  industriously,  a  part  of  the  time  in  mercnntilc  pur- V 
snit»  and  later  in  a  banking  house  at  Natcher..     At  the  latter  place  he  coninicncett'f 
reading  law  in  tlie  office  of  Hon.  Ralph  North,  spending  all  of  his  leisure  nii 
when  not  employed  at  the  bank  in  acquiriitg  legul  knowletlge.     The  opportiiiiities  fbr''! 
advancement  in  llie  Soutli  at  this  period  of  his  career  were  limited,  anil  his  impulsive,  ■ 
enerKCtic  nature  led  him  to  seek  a  toiger  field  (or  liis  active  tempenuueiil.     With  thin 
ill  view  he  came  to  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1M73,  where,  for  about  a  year,  he  was 
employed  In  the  Pacific  bank  of  that  city.     He  then  entered  the  law  oifice  of  Itartlett 
8c  Pratt,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year's  hard  study  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Califonii;!.     .\t  this  linn- the  finii  ..fHiirtU-ll  X:   Pnilt  «iis  ilissolve.l  ;ind  the 
yoiinn  atli.nuy  foniuii  :i  <-o.pjirliKTship  with  the  juiii..r  niunibtr  of  liic  old  firm.  H..ii. 
I,.  [■:.  Trail,  uiiiUt  llif  linii  iiauK'  of  I'r.iH  ^:  Mttcalff,     rroiii  thiit  time  until  lie  left 
Sail   l-raiK-isco  lo  locate  it.   Scattlv,   liv   wa>  engaged  in  an  f-iU-nsiv..-  and  lucrative 
practice.      His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  ra|)jdly  pushing   him    f.irwanl  ti)  !i  Command- 
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maintain  his  position  but  has  still  further  added  to  his  repuUition  as  a  most  able  lawyer 
in  every  line  of  litigation.  He  continued  in  practice  alone  some  three  or  four  years, 
when  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Junius  Rochester,  under  the  finn  name  of  Met- 
calfe &  Rochester.  For  some  two  years  they  were  associated  together,  bein^j  employed 
in  many  of  the  most  important  cases  trie<l  in  the  territory.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  General  Metcalfe  won,  perhaps,  his  greatest  victory  as  a  jury  lawyer.  It  was  in 
the  homicide  case  of  Washington  Territory  vs.  Miller,  which  is  found  extensively 
reported  in  Volume  III  of  the  Wa.shington  Territory  Reports.  This  case  attracted 
wide  attention,  while  popular  predjudice  against  the  accused  was  so  strong  and  Nnn- 
dictive  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  secure  a  fair  and  imi)artial  hearing.  For  two  years 
and  a  half  it  was  l>efore  the  courts,  and  in  the  no  less  than  four  trials  which  occurred 
in  that  period,  every  inch  of  the  groun<l  w.is  fought  with  great  skill  by  able  lawyers  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  Territory.  Unremitting  zeal  an<l  ahiiost  unrequited  toil — for  the 
defendant  was  poor — were  brought  lo  bear  upon  the  case  by  f  leneral  Metcalfe  and  his 
able  partner,  and  the  final  accjuilUil  of  their  client  was  regarde<l  as  one  of  the  most 
l)rilliant  victories  in  the  history  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Northwest.  Oeneral  Metcalfe's 
appeal  to  the  jury  was  a  most  masterful  effort,  while  the  entire  handling  of  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  defense  evinced  the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  application  of 
the  law. 

In  1887  (jcneral  Metcalfe  was  appointed  by  ffOvernor  Seni])le  the  first  Attorney 
General  of  Washington  Territory,  in  which  office  he  served  with  honor  and  credit 
until  the  admission  of  the  territory  as  a  state.  During  the  great  fire  of  June  <»,  1889, 
he  .suffered  the  entire  loss  of  his  law  library,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  private  collections  of  law  books  in  the  city.  This  disaster  only  .served  to 
bring  out  the  enteri)risiiig  spirit  of  the  man.  Almost  before  the  fire  had  cea.sed  its 
destructive  work  he  secured  the  lease  of  a  lot  on  Third  street,  where  he  has  since 
erected  a  three-story  business  block,  known  as  Temple  Court.  In  this  building, 
after  forming  a  co-partnership  with  C.  W.  Turner  and  Andrew  I'\  Burleigh  under  the 
firm  name  of  Metcalfe,  Turner  ^s:  Hurleigh.  he  established  new  quarters  which  they 
equipped  with  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete  law  library  in  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  Burleigh  has  recently  retired  from  the  firm,  General  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Turner 
continuing  together  under  the  finn  name  of  Metcalfe  &  Turner.  The  practice  of  this 
firm  has  grown  to  be  very  extensive  and  pertains  largely  to  business  connected  with 
corporations  and  general  connnercial  law,  among  its  clients  being  numbered  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Outside  of  his  profes.sion  General  Metcalfe  has  been  in  many  ways  a  mo.st  useful 
citizen  of  Seattle.  His  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  direction  which  promised  to 
advance  the  material  welfare  of  his  adopted  city,  and  his  labors  have  been  entirely 
devoid  of  purely  selfish  desire  to  advance  his  personal  interests.  During  the  period 
of  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  in  Seattle,  he  was  Lieutenant  of  Company  D,  National 
Guard,  and  was  in  active  service  through  this  memorable  crisis  of  the  city's  history. 
Public  excitement  at  this  time  was  at  fever  heat,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  occurred  the  riot,  which  was  attended  with  the  killing  of  one  man  and  the 
wounding  of  several  others,  he  was  detailed  to  post  the  guards,  the  city  being  then 
under  martial  law.  It  was  a  very  critical  time  and  the  undertaking  was  one  of  no  little 
danger,  as  the  .streets  were  filled  with  throngs  of  excited  men.     Exercising  patient 
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firmncsa,  however,  lie  nccouiplislieil  tlie  tlulics  imposed  upon  liini  with  grntifying  suc-^ 
cesB.  He  served  with  hin  cutnpfuiy  (rotii  tlie  time  martia]  law  was  proclaimed  until  f 
the  arrival  of  t^niteiJ  Slntes  troops,  when  il  was  relieved  from  duty.  It  shouUl  here  be  1 
Btated  that  Geoeral  Metcalfe  is  a  man  of  f^M  personal  hravery.  This  was  slrikinxly  T 
shown  oil  an  iiniuiuiill]'  cold  iii^ht  in  February,  1^7,  when  he  anil  a  companion,  Hon. 
I).  M.  Dmnilieller.  tlien  attentling  the  territorial  legislature  from  Bpokaue  Fall^  ] 
wcrt  about  to  take  the  steamer  at  the  Olympia  wharf.  The  deck  of  tlie  steamer  w 
eovereil  with  ice,  which  in  the  ilnrkness  was  not  perceived,  and  Mr.  Dnmiheller  slipped  I 
and  fell  into  the  water.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  General  Metcalfe  plunged  itt 
after  his  friend  tind  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  auved  tliat  of  his  companion. 

He  was  one  of  (he  originators,  and  from  its  inception  to  its  completion,    was   ] 
one  of  the  most   active  promotors   of  tlie   parent  cable   line  of  Seattle,  known   i 
the  Vesler  avenue  line,    running  from   near  the  bay   to   Lake   Washington.      H 
was  also   one   of  the   delegates    from   tlie  Seattle    Chnmber  of   Commerce  to   tti 


Pacific  Board  of  Commerce  wliicti 
«nce  his  residence  in  Seattle  he  has  Iie 
mote  the  interests  of  tlie  city  and  stntt 
elTbfts  in  this  direction. 

General  Metcalfe  is  a  Democrat 
believer  in  the  principles  of  liin  party, 
partisan.     Until  within  the  hist  two  ye 
completely  engrossed  his 
II  behal  f  of  his  party  in  Washingti 
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politics,   and   while   he  is  an   enthusiastic   I 
far  from  being  a  hitler  or  narrow-minded   I 
since  which  private  business  affaire  have  1 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  workere  i 
During  188G  he  made  a  thorough  canvass  ■> 
the  territory  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  nominee  for  delegate  to  Congreiai,  and  ii 
every  place  he  spoke  his  effort  was  moat  bighly  coniuiended.    One  jom^iol  in  com 
mentingon  his  address  said:     "We  have  listened  to  many  campaign  ar;gtiments,  to 
such  men  as  Nesmith,  Raker,  John  A.  Logan  and  Bob  IngersoU:  all  sides  of  all  ques- 
tions, but  we  never  heard  a  belter,  clearer  or  more  forcible  nrgniiient  than   Mr.   Met- 
calfe's,    Men  of  iMitli  parties  complimfnt  him  on  Ihf  facl  th.it  thtrt  was  nothing  of  a 
persoiKi!  nature  in  his  spctLli.  :ind  we,  fur  the  nfini>iT:it>.  of   this  county,  unanimously 
indorse  the  Denioonilii-  Centr;il  amntiiltee  in  Ihe  wiwloiu   of  their  choice   in  sending 
us  Mr.  Metcalfe."      In  fiicl,  so  fuv.Miil.lo  uas  the  inipresi-ioii  he  credited  thronghout  the 
territory  at  this  lime  that  lw<.  >cars  later  si-veral  of  the  leading  pai>ers  of  the  territory 
presente.1  his  name  as  their  candiilale  for  ddcgati-  to  L'onyress.     Tlie  Se.altlc   />a!/jr 
Press  thus  strongly   urged   his  selection:      •■Rumors  ci>iicerning    the    ,^^pirations    of 
woiilil- he  statesmen  in  Democratic  circles  Icail  us  to  sni.'i;cst  lo  the  leaders  of  that  partv, 
in   King  county,  that  whoever  our  new  <kleK.ite  mt.\y  he  he  ought   to   hail    from  this 
side  of  the  monntiiins.  and  we  hojie  that  he  may  pos^e-s  the  ri-qui.-^ites  of  a    -itatesm.iii 
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candidate,  Hon.  C.  S.  Voorhees,  who  was  placed  in  nomination  by  him  in  a  speech 
which  carried  the  convention  by  storm.  Throughout  the  hotly  waged  campaign 
which  followed,  General  Metcalfe  was  almost  constantly  on  the  stump,  and  every- 
where he  appeared  his  forcible  and  eloquent  addresses  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

He  possesses  many  qualifications  which  are  essential  to  an  effective  public 
speaker.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  presence,  has  a  strong  and  flexible  voice  and  is  im- 
pressive and  dignified  in  manner.  He  hiis  a  fluent  command  of  language  and  a 
fertile  imagination,  which,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  and  impassioned  delivery, 
never  fails  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  style  is  ornate,  but 
nothing  in  force  is  lost  by  his  evident  purpose  to  make  every  sentence  pleasing  in  its 
effect.  In  many  public  addresses,  outside  the  lines  of  his  profession,  he  has  thoroughly 
established  a  reputation  as  a  speaker  of  unusual  power  and  grace. 

He  possesses  the  qualifications  which  eminently  fit  him  for  public  life,  but 
thus  far  his  devotion  to  his  profession  has  been  so  absorbing  and  his  private  busi- 
ness affairs  have  been  so  exacting  as  to  prechide  any  gratification  of  any  ambition, 
however  worth v,  he  niav  entertain  in  that  direction. 

He  was  married  in  1H77  to  Miss  Louise  Boarman  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  sons,  one  ten  and  the  other  four  years  of  age.  Social  and  genial  in 
nature  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  family,  he  finds  his  chief  pleasure  within  his 
own  home  and  in  association  with  close  and  intimate  friends. 


CDWARDS,  John  Whitk,  was  born  about  thirty  miles  from  Ottawa,  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  A])ril  2,  1S8(>,  and  is  a  son  of  James  Kdwards,  who  was  bom  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Canada.  The  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  our  subject  was  spent  in  Peterborough,  Canada,  where  he  received  a 
practical  English  education.  I*or  some  time  he  was  employed  as  a  book-keeper  for 
a  lumber  firm.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  during  the  Carriboo  mining  excitement,  he 
came  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  for  one  summer  worked  in  the  mines.  His 
mining  experience,  however,  did  not  prove  successful,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Vic- 
toria, and  during  the  following  fall  built  a  stone  beacon  on  Canoe  Island  near  Plum- 
per pass,  which  is  still  standing.  He  then  went  to  Barclay  sound,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  two  or  three  years  in  the  lumber 
business.  After  the  mill  in  which  he  was  employed  was  closed  he  returned  to  Victoria 
and  .secured  a  position  in  the  lumber  mill  of  W.  P.  Sayward  as  book-keeper  and  sales- 
man, being  thus  engaged  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  he  obtained  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Port  Madison  sa^^'mill.  continuing  in  such  relation  until  1873,  when  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  mill  and  conductetl  it  for  two  years.  In  1875  he  moved  to 
Seattle  and  during  the  following  year  secured  a  position  as  book-keeper,  cashier  and 
correspondent  in  the  Port  Blakeley  mill  owned  by  William  Renton,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years,  and  during  this  time  nmch  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  mill  fell  upon  him.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  permanently  located  at  Seattle. 
At  this  time  the  city  had  begun  a  period  of  rapid  development  and  speculation  was  at 
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fever  height.  He  embarkei)  in  a  general  real  estate  business,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
hftil  become  possessed  of  considerable  property.  The  general  collapae  which  occunwl 
aft«r  the  Villard  failure  seriously  ajfecteil  hiin,  but  he  waa  among  the  very  few  real 
estate  men  who  did  not  abandon  the  husinessdnringUie  dark  daystliat  followed.  He 
iDftiiBged  to  hold  his  property  and  since  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  of  great  prosperity 
by  shrewd  investment  and  speculation  he  has  acquired  a  handsome  competency.  He 
now  ownes  considerable  valuable  iii-iide  property  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Post  has 
ercted  u  line  business  block  on  upper  Front  street  known  a.*  the  Post-Eilwards  build- 
ing. Mr.  Udwatiis  is  reRarded  as  one  of  Seattle's  most  reliable  and  trtislwortlly  citi- 
£ens.  a  man  of  perfect  integrity  of  cliaracler  and  possesses  the  respect  ami  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  in  Seattle  duriikg  the  most  important  years  in  its 
history  and  lias  ever  been  ready  to  do  his  full  share  towards  advancing  its  funeral 
prosperity.  He  was  married  in  18K2  to  Mrs.  Eliuibelli  Hufton,  a  native  of  Notting- 
ham, England.  They  hai'e  one  liaugliter.  They  have  a  pleasant  home  on  Twelfth 
street  in  tlii^  moat  ilesirable  residence  portion  of  Seattle. 


UUdL,  GEorob  A.,  was  born  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1S42.  His  father,  Robert 
C.  Hill.  WAS  n  physician  and  also  an  active  Baptist  clergyman,  who  citisscd  the 
plaiiiH  in  1850  for  California.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Missouri  in  IS'SS  and  brought 
his  family  back  with  him,  settling  in  Linn  county,  Oregon.  He  was  an  old-time 
Whig  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  serving  in  the  state  legislature  of  Oregon  for 

Our  subject  workeil  upon  a  farm  until  he  reached  hi.s  sex'enteenth  year,  gaining  in 
the  meantime,  principally  at  .\lbany.  Oregon,  such  a  common  school  education  as  the 
place  afforded.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  taught  school  for  one  term  at  .\lbaiiy,  after 
which  he  went  to  Kastern  Tdaho  and  for  three  years  worked  in  the  niines.  He  then 
returned  to  Albany,  where  for  six  years  he  eng.iged  in  (he  drug  business.  During 
this  period  he  ser^'eil  ils  a  niendier  of  the  city  council,  and  for  two  years  was  county 
clerk.  In  the  meantime  he  read  law  at  home,  and  so  arduously  did  he  prosecute  his 
business  affairs  and  menial  work  that  his  health  failed.  In  hope  of  regaining  his 
health  he  then  embarked  in  stock  fanning  in  Basterci  Oregon,  nii<l  for  three  years  fol. 
lowed  this  business.  Ili<1ian  troubles,  as  well  as  failure  in  crops,  made  this  venture  a 
very  dis-istrous  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  perioil  mentioned  he  had  not  onlj-  lost  all 
the  money  lie  had  previously  acciunulated,  but  found  hitnself  heavily  in  debt.  In 
seeking  to  retrieve  bis  fortune  he.  in  1  HMO.  came  to  Seattle  where  he  h.is  ever  since 
residul  and  where  lie  h.is  gathered  a  modest  share  of  the  general  pros]>erity  which 
has  comL- to  all  who  have  made  ati  iulelligfUl  effort  to  woo  Dame  Fortune.  In  l-<S2he 
wasarlmilluil  to  Ihi-  tiar,  .inii  iti  l.'*>i4  and  again  in  ISSli  was  electeil  police  ma>ristr,ttf  ,iiid 
stTviil  throiiyhoul  t)i>tl[  tiTnis.  He  has  since  been  engaged  incidentally  in  the  i>r,ioliof 
of  law,  devntiiisr  his  lime,  howi-vt-r,  priMcijially  to  such  business  as  relaU-s  to  land 
pracliie.  He  has  .lealt  quite  largdy  ill  real  est.-ite  in  wliidl  he  ll.as  displayed  e\ci-l!eiU 
judgment  and  ;u-i[niri-.l  a  niodt-st  eonipclency.  The  management  of  hi,  private  busi- 
ness adairs  consumes  a  greater  .share  of  his  time,  but  lie  reaiiily  j;ives  both  of  his  time 
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and  means  to  public  enterprises  which  have  for  their  object  the  general  good  of  the 
city.  He  is  a  man  of  conservative  judgment,  whose  opinions  concerning  business 
matters  and  public  policy  are  generally  found  to  l)e  wise.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politi- 
cal faith,  but  is  not  a  strict  partisan,  and  believes  the  management  of  local  affairs 
should  be  entrusted  to  men  on  the  ground  of  fitness  rather  than  because  of  party 
affiliation.  He  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  public  office,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
declined  to  become  a  candidate  when  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends.  Personally,  Mr. 
Hill  is  a  man  of  pleasant  address,  of  generous  and  kindly  instincts  and  possesses 
many  warm  friends,  while  his  integrity  of  character  commands  the  resp>ect  of  all  who 
know  him. 

Mr.  Hill  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Dregg,  only  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Dregg,  who  died  in  Seattle  in  188().  They  have  had  two  children,  only  one  of  whom 
is  living,  a  son  who  is  fourteen  years  of  «ige. 


CMITH,  Dr.  P^dward  Loom  is,  of  Seattle,  was  born  in  Pittsford,  Monroe  county, 
New  York,  in  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  New  York.  He  studied  medicine  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  at  the  medical  college  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  graduated. 
He  ser\'ed  during  1873  and  1874  at  Angel  Island,  California/  with  the  Twelfth  United 
States  infantry.  In  1878  he  removed  to  vSeattle,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  California  State  Medical  society  and  the  American  Medical  asso- 
ciation. He  was  the  last  president  of  the  Washington  Territory  society  and  the  first 
president  of  the  state  society.  He  is  also  surgeon  to  Providence  hospital  in  this  city, 
and  is  surgeon  general  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Ferry. 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Smith  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in  Seattle,  and 
ever  since  coming  to  the  city  he  has  had  a  very  lucrative  practice.  He  has  been 
greatly  prospere<l  by  fortunate  real  estate  speculations,  but  it  has  not  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  professional  work,  for  which  he  has  genuine  love.  He  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Hamilton,  and  of  the  two  children  bom  to  them,  one 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  H.  Smith,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  university  of  Michigan, 
survives. 


/^  ILMAN,  D.  H.  No  better  type  of  the  men  whose  aggressive  energy  has  made 
^^^  Seattle,  in  spite  of  powerful  opposition,  the  metropolis  of  Washington,  could  be 
selected  than  Daniel  Hunt  Gilman.  The  work  of  no  one  man  who  came  to  Seattle  within 
the  last  decade  has  had  a  more  positive  and  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  city*s 
material  growth  and  development.  Coming  to  the  city  at  a  period  of  stagnation  and 
general  business  depression,  when  the  people  were  discouraged  and  disheartened,  he 
was  the  first  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  plans  which  restored  new  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  city  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  phenomenal  growth  and  prosperity, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present.  He  has  gained  a  position  of  well-earned  afflu- 
ence through  the  successful  culmination  of  his  plans,  but  the  city  and  state  have  been 
the  greater  sharers  in  the  work  he  has  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Gilmati  was  tiorli  on  a  farm  in  tlie  town  of  Levant,  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 
rebniary  S,  1645.  .He  received  a  couimon  scliool  and  acedeniic  education  at  the 
Levant  high  school  and  the  Host  Maine  Conference  seminary  at  Bucksport.  Leaving 
school  Ht  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  he  taught  for  tvo  terms.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
enlisted  in  one  ofthe  Maine  companies  of  the  First  District  of  Columbia  cavalry,  and 
WHS  made  sergeant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  witli  his  regiment  in  Kautz's  division 
of  cavalry,  Amij-  of  the  James,  during  llie  spring  and  summer  of  18ft4,  at  and  around 
Petereburg,  Virginia,  being  with  this  division  at  the  time  of  Nelson's  raid  on  the 
enemy's  communications  soutli  of  Petersburg.  He  was  severely  woimded  on  June  3S. 
1804,  at  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Station  in  a  charge  upon  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
milrood  bridge  across  Staunton  nver,  and  for  seven  days  rode  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  before  he  reached  a  hospital.  For  four  months  he  remained  in  llie  hospital.  In 
the  meantime  ught  of  the  Maine  companies  of  the  First  District  cavalry  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  First  Maine  cavalry  and  when  Mr.  Gilman  reported  for  duty  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  quartermaster  sei^-eant  of  tliis  regiment,  serving  in  this  capacity  until 
mustered  out  on  August  I,  18W5.  He  was  practically  all  through  tlie  &mau»  siege  of 
I'eterehurg  from' early  in  lt*64  until  the  final  surrender  in  April,  ISIiS.  and  was  fre- 
quently under  fire. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war  Mr.  Gilman  went  at  once  to  New  York  city,  where  for 
six  years  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  being  connected  witli  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house,  and  during  this  period  gained  ati  extensive  acquaintance  throughout  the 
United  States.  Later  on,  he  engaged  in  real  estate  and  other  speculation,  but  finally 
studied  law,  and  in  I8TT  graduated  from  the  Columbia  coll^^  law  school.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  city,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  his 
removal  to  Seattle  in  the  fall  of  18B3.  He  was  adraitted  to  tlie  practice  of  law  iii  the 
courts  of  Washington  Territory  at  Seattle,  but  never  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession.  The  work  of  developing  the  rich  natural  resources  ofthe  country  offer- 
ing to  one  of  hi.s  intensely  practical  nature  a  far  more  fons;enin1  field,  he  subordinated 
everything  to  the  t.isk.  Al  this  lime  Seattle  w!is  striving  for  railrouil  connections. 
Mr,  'C.\\m:m  at  once  look  Ix.l.i  <>(  Ihi^  niatler  and  nL:uk-  a  most  thorough  personal  iiivcs- ' 
tig.itioii  of  thL-  entire  country  trilmtiiry  to  Sealtk-.  lie  «:is  :\  man  of  modest  means, 
but  olisiTvaiit.  quifk  ti)  sei'  :in  oijjiorlunity  anil  of  untiring  energy,  lie  s;iw  the  profit 
to  which  the  miworked  coal  and  iron  heils  in  the  mountains  east  of  Seattle  might  l>t 
turned,  lint  he  loiled  alone  for  a  yciir  and  a  hiilf  before  he  succeeded  in  persiuuling 
others  lo  join  in  building  a  railroad  to  these  fields.  .U  lust,  in  I!S.-t>,  he  suecee-led  ii. 
the  formation  of  the  Seattle.  I^ike  .Shore  Jt  ICaslcrn  railroad  company.  With  the 
liacking  of  a  few  of  Seattle^s  most  cnten'risiiig  eiti/tns  he  went  to  New  'S'ork  ,ind  by 
sheer  force  of  will  and  confidenee  finally  induced  capitalists  to  lake  up  the  project. 
He  then  organized  llie  Pvigel  Sound  CoiLstruction  company  and  relurneil  to  Seattle 
with  f.'.(K).()IMI  an<l  inniiedi.Uely  K-gaii  llie  construction  of  the"  road.  This  was  at  a  time 
of  a  .severe  business  depression  in  .Seattle's  hislory.  and  Ihe  starting  of  this  eiHer]>rise 
resnllerl  in  newly  stiniulnting  llie  flagging  courage  ofthe  people  and  ga\e  a  fresli  impetus 
to  the  city.  Later  on,  the  Seattle  &  I-Xslern  Constmclion  company,  with  (UI.IHXt.lWO 
capital,  also  look  hold  of  Ihe  enterprise  and  assisteil  in  tiringing  it  to  its  present  stage 
of  completion.  The  history  of  this  undertaking  down  to  the  present  is  told  elsew  here 
in  this  volume,  a[id  it  will  not  be  necessary  lo  go  into  <letails.     In  the  development  of 
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Seattle  it  has  been  an  important  factor  and  to  Mr.  Gilman  credit  for  its  inception  and 
the  organization  of  the  forces  which  made  it  possible  is  freely  given.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the  road  until  June,  1887,  when  he 
resigned,  although  he  still  retains  large  interests  in  the  enterprise.  He  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  &  Montana  Railroad  company,  a  corporation  which  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  company,  He  is  also  one  of  the  projectors 
and  builders  of  the  North  End  electric  railway  and  president  of  the  company. 

Toward  the  prosperity  which  Seattle  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  Mr.  Gilman  has  contributed  no  small  share.  In  the  comparatively 
undeveloped  resources  of  this  vast  and  rich  region  he  found  fitting  scope  for  his  ener- 
gies and  great  talent  for  creating  and  carrying  out  enterprises  which  require  a  high 
order  of  business  generalship.  I  le  pursues  whatever  he  undertakes  with  a  persist- 
ency of  purpose  which  seemingly  has  not  sto])ped  to  think  of  defeat.  He  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  a  personal  way  and  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  as 
a  result  of  his  enteq)rise,  keen  business  foresight  and  untiring  industry.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  political  faith,  but  while  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  party  affairs  and  is 
now  chainnan  of  the  Democratic  state  conunittee.  he  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
nor  does  he  aspire  to  any  political  oflice.  lie  was  married  in  Seattle  on  January  9, 
1888,  to  Miss  Grace  C.  Thorndyke,  and  has  a  delightful  home  in  the  city  which  his 
enterpri.se  and  great  business  talents  have  done  .so  nuich  to  enrich. 


PSHELMAN,  J.  F.  There  are  few  men  better  known  in  connection  with  Seattle,  or 
who  have  done  more  to  make  the  claims  of  the  city  known  to  the  world  than  J. 
F.  Eshelman.  Coming  to  the  city  before  it  had  outgrown  the  ways,  character  and 
population  of  a  good  sized  eastern  village,  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  its 
interests  to  its  present  stalwart  growth,  and  no  one  hits  done  more  than  he  to  enlist  in 
its  development  men  and  capital. 

He  was  born  at  Springville,  (now  Florin),  lyancaster  county,  Pennslyvania,  August 
10,  1852.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  academy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
began  his  business  career  in  the  bank  of  Isaac  Harter  &  Sons,  where  he  remained  nine 
years,  at  which  time  a  few  of  the  capitalists  of  Canton  started  the  banking  house  of 
Zollan,  Eshelman  &  Co.,  which  afterwards  became  the  Lake  County  bank,  of  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado.  Of  this  institution  Mr.  Eshelman  was  made  president  at  its  organi- 
zation and  continued  as  such  after  it  was  succeeded  by  the  First  National  bank  of  the 
same  place.  During  the  period  of  the  great  mining  excitement  which  followed,  Mr. 
Eshelman  so  severely  taxed  his  strength  by  overwork  that  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  forced  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  For  a  time  thereafter  he  was  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Leadville,  but  finding  the  business  unprofitable  he  sold  out 
and  started  for  New  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.  L^pon  arriving,  however,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  he  became  convinced  that  Seattle  was  destined  to  be  the  first  city 
of  the  Sound  and  acting  under  this  impression  he  located  in  this  city  in  1882.  A  short 
time  thereafter  he  fonned  a  co-partnership  with  W.  H.  Llewellyn  and  others  in 
the  real  estate  business  under  the  finn  name  of  Eshelman,  Llewellyn  &  Co.,  in  which 
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Mr.  Eahelman  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  are  now  sole  partners.  The  operations  of  this  firm 
ttom  tliat  time  to  the  present  have  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  from  the  start 
they  have  been  recognizcl  leaders  in  their  business  in  the  city.  Through  them 
have  been  consumniateil  mnny  of  the  most  important  real  estate  transactions  in  the 
cily.  and  no  firm  more  tlioronghly  possess  the  con6dence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Eshcl- 
man,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  always  been  in  the  for^-ranlc  of  Seattle's 
business  men  in  all  enterprises  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  dty.  Full  of  energy, 
possessed  of  rare  busincsa  ability  and  withal  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  iu  the  community  for  integrity  and  probity  of  character  which  is 
unexcelied.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  making 
tlie  advantages  of  Seattle  known  to  the  world.  They  have  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  printing  anil  putting;  into  circulation  descriptive  matter  coucemillg  the  city,  pam- 
phlets issued  by  them  having  reached  as  high  as  one  million  copies  per  annuni.  which 
h«ve  been  dblributed  all  over  tins  country  and  Europe.  Their  efforts  in  this  dirtxtjoti 
liave  hod  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  attracting  capital  and  population  to  this  portion  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Eahelman,  in  a  petfional  sense,  has  had  a  most  successful  career,  but  the  pros- 
perity which  baa  come  to  him  tlirough  his  enterprise,  energy  and  superior  business 
foresight  has  also  had  a  positive  influence  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  adopted 
home.  A  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  progressive  ideas,  he  lends  his  aid  and  influ- 
ence to  every  undertaking  of  a  public  character  to  advance  the  general  good  o{  the 
city.  Besides  his  real  estate  business,  which  has  gro«Ti  to  he  very  extensive,  he  is 
largely  interested  in  cable  and  electric  street  railways,  banks  and  numerous  other 
business  projects,  all  of  which  are  mote  or  less  connected  with  the  prosperity  and 
development  of  Seattle.  He  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address  and  affuble  manner  and  is 
respected  and  esteemed  uo  less  for  his  geniality  of  nature  than  for  intej.'rity  and  ster- 
ling worth  of  character. 


TA/HITl':.  IUhrv,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Uic  (iiisincss  life  of  the  Pacific  North- 
•  '  west  is  tile  proniini'Ul  p;irt  liornc  by  youiiK  men.  At  the  head  of  larj^c  laiikiHK 
houses  and  of  L'xtcnsivc  Imsitiiss  eiitcqirises  may  be  found  men  under  thirty  years  of 
age  occilpj'iiig  positions  whiih  in  the  older  Ivist,  are  rareU-  accorded  except  to  men  of 
long  experience  and  of  mature  years.  Tile  conditions,  however,  surrouniUng  ol<i  set- 
tled comiiuiiiitics  did  mil  prfvail  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  Here,  where  every- 
Ibin^;  was  mcw.  an  o]i]iortiiiiily  was  given  for  Ihu  liispUiy  of  superior  talent  without 
let  orliiiiilram-e.  Men  of  the  nii.st  giiiius  in  finance,  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  bnsiiiess  ciilcrprises,  in  the  building  of  railroaiis  anil  in  every  de])artnieut  of  human 
activity  rapidly  came  lo  the  front  while  still  imbued  with  the  strength  and  ardor  of 
youth.  an<l  h^ive  acconiijlislnd  results,  which  the  natural  conservatism  that  conies  with 
age  would  have  only  marie  possible  many  years  later.  It  has  largely  been  through  the 
younger  ekiiient  in  the  coniiiuinily,  lliat  the  I'UKel  Sound  country  has  within  the  last 
few  years  made  such  rapid  strides  in  niaterial  development  as  to  attract  world-wide 
attention,  iniieed  in  cvi-ry  lity  of  tlie  new  .Slate  of  Washington  will  lie  found  in 
positions   of  the  higliisl  responsibility,  young  men  wbo  have  proven  their  ability  to 
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successfully  lead,  confidence  in  whom  has  l)een  warranted  by  achievement  rather  than 
a  certificate  of  age.  Seattle  furnishes  many  examples  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  and  the  career  of  Harry  White,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city,  is  an  individ- 
ual illustration.  Coming  to  Seattle  when  only  a  few  years  beyond  his  majority,  he 
has  within  a  period  of  less  than  five  years  not  only  conducted  successfully  an  exten- 
sive business,  but  to-day  occupies  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  city.  No  apology 
is  therefore  necessary  for  inserting  in  this  volume  devoted  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Seattle,  a  story  of  his  life. 

Like  that  of  many  of  the  self-made  men  of  America,  his  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  He  was  bom  January  o,  18o{),  about  five  miles  from  Columbia  Junction,  Louisa 
county,  Iowa,  and  is  a  son  of  R.  A.  and  Hannah  K.  (Newbro)  White.  On  his  father's 
side  his  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  while  his  mother's  family 
settled  at  an  early  day  in  Pennsylvania.  His  education,  like  that  of  most  farmers* 
sons,  was  confined  principally  to  the  district  school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when 
for  three  months  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  tlie  Kastern  Iowa  Noniial  School.  It 
is,  however,  more  to  hard  and  ])ersistent  self  study  rather  than  to  any  educational 
institution  he  owes  the  thorough  knowledge  he  possesses,  not  only  of  the  English 
branches,  but  of  a  practical  business  education. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune.  Provide<l  with  a  horse 
given  to  him  by  his  father,  he  joined  another  young  man  similarly  situated  and 
together  they  fitted  up  a  team  and  wagon  and  started  West.  In  March,  1878,  they 
arrived  in  Hamilton  county,  Nebraska.  Here  young  White,  who  had  been  reared 
upon  a  farm  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  fann  labor,  rented  some  land 
which  he  broke  and  put  in  a  small  crop  on  shares,  and,  while  not  thus  engaged  for 
himself,  worked  for  others  in  breaking  land.  During  the  winter  following  his  arrival 
in  Hamilton  county,  he  taught  school,  and  with  the  proceeds  received  from  this  work 
and  the  returns  from  his  crops  he  became  possessed  of  f\  100.  With  this  sum  he 
purchased  from  the  I'nion  Pacific  railroad  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  which 
he  put  under  cultivation,  during  the  summer  and  during  the  succeeding  winter  again 
taught  school.  In  the  fall  of  1H<S0  he  was  elected  assessor  of  his  district  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term,  continuing,  however,  to  devote  his  time 
principally  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  which  he  brought  to  a  highly  productive 
condition. 

While  living  in  Iowa  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, which  he  found  an  opportunity  to  utilize  in  1883,  when  he  became  manager 
of  the  York  Nursery  company  at  York,  Nebraska,  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
which  he  most  ably  filled  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  he  not  only  retained  his 
farm,  but  dealt  largely  in  railroad  lands  and  accumulated  considerable  capital.  At 
this  period  he  had  also  become  convinced  of  the  great  future  in  store  for  the  Puget 
Sound  country  and  had  made  occasional  trips  to  Seattle.  In  188()  he  became  interested 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Seattle  with  the  finn  of  A.  E.  McPhelridge  &  Co., 
although  not  then  residing  here.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Seattle  to  remain  permanent- 
ly, and  founded  the  real  estate  and  brokerage  firm  of  Harry  W^hite  &  Co.,  in  which  his 
two  brothers,  Will  R.  and  George  W.  H.  White,  are  now  associated  with  him.  Their 
success  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  remarkable,  even  in  this  section  of 
rapid   and   phenominal   development  in   every   line  of  business.     Young,  energetic, 
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enterprising  and  possessed  of  keen  business  ability,  Uiey  at  once  took  a  leoiling  i 
position  even  anion);  the  older  established  firms  of  the  city.  Strong  in  the  confident  ( 
belief  of  Seattle's  future  as  tile  foremost  city  on  the  Sound,  they  1>^a.n  operatior 
B  large  scale,  and  the  results  which  have  followed  their  exertions  have  more  than 
vindicated  their  faith  and  jtidjjment.  They  have  been  the  laiKesl  local  advertisers  in 
Seattle,  and  for  the  last  three  years  have  expended  over  J2000  per  month  in  this 
direction,  which,  as  a  factor  in  attracting  capital  and  population,  has  been  of  incalca- 
able  value  to  the  city.  Early  in  their  husEness  career  in  Seattle  they  began  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  land  in  and  adjoining  the  city,  and  during  the  last  two  years  they  have 
handled  their  own  property  exclusively.  Harry  White,  the  senior  uiemlier  of  the 
firm,  has  been  tJie  leading  spirit  in  all  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  ruin,  and 
lo  his  energy  and  business  generalship  the  success  attained  is  largely  due.  He  lias 
also  invested  largely  in  several  manufacturing  enterprises  which  depend  on  the  future 
of  Seattle  for  their  success.  He  was  at  one  time  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Daily 
Presi  Publisliiug  company,  and  was  president  of  the  company  until  the  property  » 
sold  to  its  present  owners.  Indeed,  his  enterprising  spirit  has  Id  hini  to  assist  ] 
Uberally  numerous  projects  wllich  have  had  for  their  sole  ohject  the  a 
the  general  welfare  of  the  city. 

Mr.  White  lias  been  an  ardent  Republican  and  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  his   I 
paity.     In  July,  1889,  he  was  elected  a  uieiiiber  of  the  city  council  from  the  First  n-ard   ' 
being  the  first  Republican  ever  elected  from  tliat  ward.     His  idcntiUcation  with  the    ] 
manBgement  of  munidpal  afbirs  began  at  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  o 
the  city.     The  great  fire  of  a  few  weeks  previous  had  destroyed  the  most  valuable  part  ^ 
of  the  city  and  all  tlie  work  incident  lo  rebuilding  confronted  the  nmnicipal  authori^ 
ties.     Streets  were  to  be  widened,  straightened  and  new  grades  establisbetl  and  a  lib-- J 
eral  policy  of  public  improvement  was  to  be  inaugurated.     Mr.  White  took  hold  o 
these  important  projects  with  energy  ahil  detemiination.  personally  urging  upon  the 
council  and  advocating  the  course  adopted  and  carried  out.  which  made  tlie  present 
Seattle  such  an  improvement  upon  the  old.     His  efforts  met  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  which  was  shown  by  his  nomination  and  election  as  mayor  in  July.  |.'<!K>.     .At 


this  time  it  was  felt  that  the 
were  coniluctcil  and  a  conlni 
charter.  I'mk-r  Uii-  new  c1 
October  Isl,  IHIHl,  w^is  re-ck-i 
the  city  dep.irtmeiits.  Uil-  csl 
branches  of  the  cil)'  j;<ivcn 
increasetl  the  work  inciileiil 
ent  time  has  lieeti  a  most  dil 
and  overcoming  the  new  at 
ap]iointnient  and  )n 


id  outgrown  the  charier  under  wliich  city  affairs 
>r  fifteen  free-holders  was  electeil  to  rlraft  a  new 
ilr.  White  w;is  re-iiomiiialtil  for  mayor,  and  on 
a  li-nn  of  two  years.  The  re-organi/ation  of  all 
leiil  of  new  Ixmrds  :ind  the  iidoption  of  the  various 
in  confiintiity  lo  the  new  charter,  have  largely 
ilTice  of  mayor,  and  Mr.  Wliite's  Lisk  at  the  pres^ 
lie,  but  he  has  Ihhmi  most  successful  in  meeting 
e  new  and  novel  conditions  which  confronteil  him,  unci  liy  his 
:iieral  discharge  of  his  duties  has  made  his  administration  strong 


in  popular  supi>orl. 

At  no  i)eriod  in  the  history  of  Seattle  have  so  n; 
for  solution,  as  \\a\e  confronted  the  city  autlloritics 
nected  with  the  city  govcrnlntm.      More  i  ti  pro  vein  u- 

while  the  gnuliiig  of  streets  anil  iillier  jmhIiL-  work  i; 


my  important  questions  com 
iince  Mayor  White  has  been  con. 
Its  have  liecn  carried  out  than  in 
f  water  supply  lias  been  settled, 
the  line  of  street  iuiprovements, 


up 
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have  not  only  added  to  the  permanent  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  city  but  in  large 
measure  have  given  the  city,  since  the  fire  of  June,  1889,  a  reputation  for  enterprise 
which  made  it  conspicuous  among  American  cities.  The  part  Mayor  White  has  borne 
in  this  work  has  been  most  important.  He  has  been  not  only  untiring  in  his  efforts, 
but  no  demand  upon  his  time  nor  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  has  for  a  moment 
stoo<l  in  the  way  of  the  public  good.  His  business  qualifications  and  executive  ability 
admirably  qualify  him  for  public  office,,  while  his  integrity  of  character  makes  him 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Intensely  loyal  to  the  city  of  his  home;  with 
unlimited  faith  in  its  future  greatness,  he  has  already  done  much  to  augment  its 
prosp>erity,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  with  his  increasing  interest  he  gives  abundant 
promise  of  being  a  still  greater  factor  in  Seattle's  onward  march  to  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy. 

Mayor  White  was  married  December  ,*n ,  ISHT).  to  Miss  Anna  Morrow,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Morrow,  of  Harvard,  Nebraska. 


l/'ILBOURNE,  Dr.  Kdward  C.  Among  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
development  of  Seattle  during  the  last  decade,  Dr.  Kdward  C.  Kill)ourne 
deserves  conspicuous  mention.  Coming  to  the  city  at  tlie  most  important  crisis  in  its 
history,  he  at  once  became  thoroughly  identified  with  its  interests,  and  after  acquiring 
an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profession  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  material 
advancement  of  the  city,  and  has  since  been  the  creator  and  promoter  of  numerous 
enterprises  which  have  had  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  growlh  and  prosperity  of  the 
city.  He  was  born  in  vSt.  Johns))ury,  Vennont.  January  13tli,  1S;")0.  Two  years  after 
his  birth  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  where  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood were  passed.  He  was  educated  in  the  j^ublic  schools  and  afterwards  studied 
dentistry  with  his  father,  an  eminent  <lentist,  with  whom,  later  on,  he  was  associated 
as  partner.  In  1881  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  lived  until  November,  1883,  when 
he  came  to  Seattle.  Well  equipped,  both  by  .study  and  experience  for  his  profession, 
he  soon  won  a  large  practice  and  a  position  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
and  territory.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Washington  Dental  Association  and 
was  one  of  its  principal  organizers.  He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  and,  more  than  any  other  one  person,  was  instrumental 
in  having  passed  by  the  legislature  the  present  dental  law,  which  has  been  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  making  it  impossible  for  charlatans 
to  obtain  a  foothold  here. 

Becoming  interested  in  real  estate,  Dr.  Kilbourne,  in  1888,  retired  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  During  this  year  he  helped  to  organize  the  West  Street, 
Lake  Union  and  Park  Transit  company  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  electric  railway 
to  the  Denny  and  Hoyt  addition,  where  he  was  afterward  largely  instrumental  in 
building  up  that  thriving  suburb  of  Seattle,  the  town  of  Fremont.  A  franchise  was 
secured,  but  before  any  further  move  was  made,  the  company  was  consolidated  with 
the  Seattle  Street  Railway  company,  then  operating  with  horses.  The  consolidated 
company  became  known  as  the  Seattle  Electric  Railway  and  Power  company,  which 
put  in  operation  the  first  successful  electric  railway  on  the  Pacific  coast.     Of  this 


tronipany  Dr.  Kilboume  was  first  made  secrrtary,  Inter  president,  and  is  now  serving 
as  treasurer.  He  is  also  general  manager  of  tite  Green  Lake  Electric  Railway  com- 
pany and  is  a  director  and  part  owner  of  tlie  Fremont  Milling  company,  the  Lake 
I'nion  Transportation  company  anil  the  Standard  Electric  Time  conipany.  He  also 
organized  the  Pacific  Klectric  Liglit  conijiany,  lieconiing  president  ami  general  mana- 
ger. This  company  lie  sueceeiled  in  consolidating  witli  the  Commercial  Electric 
Light  company,  forming  the  Home  Electric  company,  tlie  largest  electric  lighting 
company  in  the  city,  of  which  he  has  since  been  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
In  all  tlie  enterprises  named.  Dr.  Kilbonrne  has  taken  a  most  active  part,  anil  their 
success  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  eicertioTla.  Possessed  of  fine  business  qualifi- 
cations, rare  judgment  and  a  high  degree  of  executive  ability,  his  connection  with  a.liy 
business  project  commands  for  it  ready  suppori.  A  man  of  proverbial  enterprise  nnd 
a  most  energetic  worker,  he  takes  pride  in  mating  everything  he  undertakes  a  success. 
Tlie  enterprises  named,  with  which  be  has  been  so  prominently  connected,  by  no 
means  comprise  all  the  directions  in  which  his  active  ener^es  have  found  an  outlet. 
All  agencies  which  have  been  starteii  witli  llie  purpose  of  advancing  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  dty,  or  to  build  up  and  develop  its  various  industries,  find  in  I>r,  Kilboume 
a  most  active  supporter.  He  has  also  found  time  to  devote  his  attentions  to  other 
tlmn  the  material  development  of  the  city,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Youug  Aleu's 
Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  18110.  He  was  among  tlie 
first  to  start  the  movement  for  raising  among  the  yumig  men  of  the  city,  a  fund  of 
f  l:i,00(l,  witli  which  a  lot  was  purchased  on  which  has  since  been  erected  the  present 
home  of  the  association,  which  is  one  of  tlie  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific 

Dr.  Kilboume,  it  will  be  seen,  although  a  young  man,  has  not  only  acquired  by 
his  industry  and  perseverance  a  leading  position  among  the  men  of  finance  in  Seattle, 

but  by  a  life  characterized  by  sterling  integrity  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  He  conspicuously  belongs  to  that  class  of  citiiens  who  have  freely  given 
of  their  means,  generously  of  their  time  and  unweariedly  of  their  energies  t' 
Seattle's  snprcuiacy.  and  to  whom  is  due  its  world-wide  fame  as  one  of  the  mos 
getic  and  j)rogres.'ii\e  cities  of  the  Tnileil  States. 

Dr.  KillMJurne  was  niarriccl  in  ISSd  to  Miss  Leilla  Shorey.  an  estiiiiiible  and  ; 
plished  laily,  the  only  rl^iUghtcr  of  O.  C.  Sliorey.  a  pioneer,  and  one  of  Seattle' 
liighlj-  respected  citizens. 


4 

n 


I   J.lC\Vl-:i.I.VN,   W,   H,     The  r. 

affairs.  Tlif  surprisiii),'  gr.iwtli  i 
men  cfgre.-it  liatunil  lnisini.-s.s  abi 
years  that  in  the  more  tlioroiif;liti 
a  lonj-  life  of  the  tiui.st  severe  iii 


this  hisl<iry  of  Se.iitle  will  be  constantly 
young  men  to  t:ike  the  lead  in  its  business 
y  in  recent  years  has  made  it  possible  for 
■conL]lli^h  results  within  the  .space  of  a  few 
M  jKirtions  of  the  East  have  only  rewarded 
:  elTorl.  11  is  not  suq>rising.  therefore,  to 
iig  in  ye:irs  al  the  head  of  extensive  enler- 
;ii>ns  of  ui'll  defined  power  in  the  financial 
II  11.  LIcHullyn  furnishes  a  notable  it 


»^;  ■  W 
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in  proof  of  these  assertions.  At  a  period  when  most  men  have  barely  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  fortune,  he  has  gaine<l,  not  only  affluence,  but  a  reputation  for  business 
sagacity  and  generalship  which  place  him  among  the  foremost  of  Seattle's  most  active 
and  enterprising  men.  He  was  bom  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  August  4,  1861,  but  while 
quite  young  his  parents  moved  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  his  early  boyhood 
was  passed  and  where  he  acquired  a  practical  English  education.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  left  home  and  began  life's  battles  for  himself.  This  was  the  time  of  the  Lead- 
ville  mining  excitement  and  hejoined  the  tide  of  immigration  to  that  famous  Colorado 
town.  Here  for  a  time  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  of  which  his  present 
business  partner,  J.  F.  Eshelman,  was  president.  Later  on,  he  was  made  cashier  in  a 
bank  at  Robinson,  Colorado.  Here  he  displayed  such  an  aptitude  for  financiering 
that  before  he  reached  his  majority  he  was  made  manager  of  the  institution,  discharg- 
ing his  duties  in  this  connection  witli  a  high  degree  of  success  until  he  left  to  remove 
to  Seattle  in  18Hli.  Here  he  innnediately  fonned  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Eshelman, 
who  had  preceded  him  but  a  short  time  to  the  city.  They  conmience<l  a  general  real 
estate  business,  establishing  the  now  widely  known  finn  of  Eshelman,  Llewellyn  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  best  known  finns  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  which  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  Puget  Sound. 

Personally,  Mr  Llewellyn  is  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  few  in  this  bu.sy  city  find 
their  time  more  thoroughly  employed  than  he.  He  is  interested  in  mnnerous  enter- 
prises outside  of  his  real  estate  business,  being  a  large  stockholder  in  cable  and  electric 
street  railways  and  a  director  in  two  banking  institutions  of  the  city,  and  cheerfully 
lends  his  aid  and  influence  to  further  every  })ublic  project.  Naturally  a  man  of  genial 
and  affable  disposition,  he  easily  wins  friends,  while  his  perfect  integrity  has  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Seattle's  entire  business  connnunity.  He  was  married  in 
1888  to  Miss  Jeanette  Cieorge,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Cieorge,  of  Seattle.  They  have  one 
son. 


/^^RIPFITH,  L.  H.  Among  the  men  of  public  spirit,  capable  of  formulating  and 
^^^  carrying  to  successful  conclusions  large  financial  operations,  and  whose  energy 
and  enterprise  have  made  possible  the  rapid  progress  Seattle  has  experienced  within 
the  last  few  years,  L.  H.  Griffith  has  been  foremost.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  and  the 
originator  of  many  projects  which  have  not  only  demonstrated  his  excellent  business 
ability,  but  in  large  measure  have  contributed  to  the  city's  advancement  He  was 
bom  in  August  1861,  and  received  a  liberal  education,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1883,  of  Cornell  college,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  Leaving  college,  however,  before  grad- 
uating he  commenced  his  business  career  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fremont,  Nebraska.  A  large  part  of  his  time  from  1883  to  1886  was  spent 
in  traveling  and  prospecting  in  Washington  Territory.  During  this  period  frequent 
trips  were  made  into  the  interior  and  into  the  mountains,  through  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  was  gained  of  the  great  natural  and  latent  wealth  of  the  country.  Through 
his  investigations  Mr.  Griffith  became  convinced  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  such  that  it  must  speedily  develop,  and  that  it  would  be  the  home  of  large  and 
prosperous  cities.     After  visiting  Spokane  Falls,  Tacoma  and  other  places,  he  became 
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convinced  that  SealUe  bad  the  (greatest  promise  of  becommg  Ihe  metropolis  of  Uie 
Puget  Sound  region.  Uiider  IbU  coiivicliou  he  caine  to  Senttle  ia  IWWl,  and  started 
in  the  brokerage  business,  opening  a.n  office  iu  tlie  Occidental  hotel,  A  short  time 
thereafter  he  formed  s  partnership  witli  Detlis  B.  Ward  under  the  firm  name  of  Ward 
Sl  Griffith.  I'toni  the  start  Mr.  Griffith  began  opcrationa  on  an  extensive  scale  which 
have  been  rewarded  with  great  success.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  most  wisely 
handled  over  {^.(UO.OIKI  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  for  iuvestnteul,  and  the 
results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  control  of  this  large  amount  is  practically 
left  to  hi-s  mauagcmenl.  His  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  March  1890,  a  new 
company  was  formed  known  as  The  I,.  H.  Griffith  Really  ami  Banking  company,  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  j>3(N),0()U,  of  which  Mr.  Griffith  is  president. 

Iu  the  building  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  electric  street  railways  in 
Seattle  Mr.  Griffitli  Iibh  been  especially  active.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
treasurer  ol  the  West  Street,  Lake  Uuioii  and  I'ark  Transit  company  which  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Seattle  Street  Railway,  forming  the  present  Seattle  Electric  Rail- 
way and  I'ower  company.  At  the  tinie  tlie  new  company  was  formed,  Novemlier  1, 
INSa.  there  was  but  five  miles  of  track  in  the  city  and  the  sole  propelling  power  waa 
horses.  Preparation  was  at  once  made  to  change  the  road  to  au  electric  system,  at 
which  time  there  were  but  two  lilies  of  electric  railways  in  successful  operation  ■□  the 
United  States.  The  experiment  was  a  success,  and  April  T,  1S»',I.  tlie  Seattle  Blectric 
railroad  comuicnced  operations,  tieing  tbe  first  one  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  company  now  has  twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  of  road  in  operation, 
and  when  the  lines  now  in  process  of  construclion  are  fiutshed  the  mileage  will  b« 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Griffith  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this 
enterprise,  and  ita  success  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany.  This  enterprise  however,  important  as  it  has  been  iu  the  development  of 
Seattle  and  its  suburbs,  is  but  one  among  the  various  directions  in  which  Mr.  Griffith's 
energies  have  been  employed.  He  is  president  ol  the  Fremont  Milling  company, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  San  de  Knca  Land  company,  a  director  of  the 
Seattle  National  bank,  director  of  the  Green  Lake  Railway  and  Power  company  anil 
has  the  superintcndfiicy  and  control  of  many  private  interests  and  enterprises.  He  has 
also  taken  a  most  active  p.irt  in  the  scheme  of  connecting  L.ikes  Union  and  Washing- 
ton with  Pnget  Sound  by  a  maritime  ship  canal.  Indeed  it  would  l>e  almost  impossible 
lo  name  any  public  enterprise  which  has  had  for  its  object  the  development  of  Seattle 
during  the  last  few  years  which  has  not  had  the  substantial  support  of  Mr.  Griffith. 
While  be  has  l>eeu  eminently  siiccesEifid  from  a  personal  standpoint,  his  success  has 
been  achieved  indirections  wliich  have  at  the  Siinicliine  enricheil  the  entire  couimu- 
uily.  As  a  financier  and  business  niaii,  he  has  shown  rare  ability,  being  not  only  able 
to  conceive  lint  to  snccessfully  carry  onl  large  enterprises.  He  has  gained  tbe  abso- 
lute confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  inlinential  friends  and  is  able  to  enlist  capital  in 
any  enterprise  in  which  he  embark.s,  so  strong  is  the  belief  in  his  judgment  and 
generalship.  No  one  has  more  failh  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Seattle  as  the  com. 
mercial  metropolis  ol  the  North  Pacific  states,  ami  few  have  done  more  lo  advance 
the  cily  lowanl  this  proud  position.  Slill  yonng  in  years,  full  of  energy  an.l  pos- 
sessed  of  abundant  means  to  carry  out  his  various  schemes  for  tbe  npliftiiii;  ofthe 
city,  he  will  lie  able  lo  .lo  much  for  bis  adoptc.l  h..nie. 
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LI  ILL,  WiLUAM  Lair.  It  has  been  noticed  by  analytical  writers  that  there  is  a 
greater  similarity  between  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  those  of 
the  pioneer  Atlantic  states  than  between  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  and 
the  people  of  any  other  distinctive  section  of  the  United  States.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  older  settlers,  and  it  finds  interesting  manifestation  in  their  intel- 
lectual superiority  over  most  pioneer  communities.  Oregon  has  produced  a  large 
proportion  of  exceptionally  able  men.  The  colonizers  of  Oregon  were  not  adven- 
turers, laborers  or  expatriated  farm  hands.  They  were  generally  well-to-do  scions  of 
families  in  older  states  whose  means  were  fairly  ample,  who  had  received  and  who 
transmitted  as  a  heritage  the  finer  physical  fibre  which  accompanies,  if  it  is  not  the 
result  of,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  development. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  pioneers  that  only  the  brave  ventured  and  only  the  strong 
survived.  But  their  history  is  free  from  the  uncouth — the  cloddish.  The  story  of 
their  early  struggles  is  not  that  of  a  brute  force  overcoming  obstacles,  but  a  mastery 
of  nature  by  the  arts  of  civilization.  They  plowed  the  soil,  but  they  lived  in  dwell- 
ings— not  huts.  They  not  only  built  bridges  but  schools.  While  they  were  planting 
the  first  seed  in  their  fields  lliey  were  laying  down  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  statesmanlike  systems  of  state  government  in  the  country. 

From  such  a  stock  came,  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  raised,  William  Lair  Hill, 
whose  individuality  shines  conspicuously  amid  a  rarely  brilliant  throng — Harvey  W. 
Scott,  the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Portland  Orcp^onian;  Judge  George  H.  Williams, 
United  States  senator  during  the  civil  war  and  attorney  general  under  President 
Grant;  Rev.  C.  C.  vStratton,  I).  I).;  Reuben  P.  Boise;  Judge  M.  P.  Deady;  Colonel  J. 
W.  Nesmith,  member  of  Conj^ress  and  United  States  senator;  Senator  E.  D.  Baker 
and  many  others  enrolled  among  the  brightest  minds  of  their  time. 

It  is  no  derogation  to  any  of  these  to  single  out  W.  Lair  IliU  as  typifying  the  age 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  He  is  equally  distinguished  as  scholar,  lawyer 
and  statesman.  His  gentle  nature  and  modest  lack  of  self-appreciation  have  endeared 
him  to  all  who  enjoy  his  friendship,  while  these  virtues  have  perhaps  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  more  meretricious  honors  which  have  been  sought  and  won  by  men  less 
worthy.  Nevertheless  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  Northwest 
country,  and  his  judgment  is  ever  appealed  to  upon  questions  of  exceptional  import- 
ance. With  all  his  genius  he  has  l>een  paramountly  a  worker.  He  has  had  no  faith 
in  any  road  to  success  not  made  by  individual  effort;  no  faith  in  the  value  of  a  result 
not  reached  by  independent  research.  His  attainments  are  due,  he  insists,  to  labori- 
ous application,  even  his  education,  which  is  far  reaching  and  comprehensive,  having 
been  acquired  without  the  advantages  of  more  than  a  very  limited  school  training. 

He  was  born  August  2(),  1H8H,  on  a  plantation  in  McNairy  county,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Tennessee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  a  spot  which  after- 
ward won  a  melancholy  fame  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  His  family  were 
among  the  earliest  colonists  of  the  Carolinas.  Two  of  his  ancestors  were  officers  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  mother  l)elongs  to  the  family  of  Lairs,  who  left  France 
in  the  days  of  religious  persecution  to  find  a  temporary  harbor  of  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  thence  became  exiles  for  principle  in  the  new  land  of  freedom  across  the  seas. 

The  father  of  Judge  Hill,  who  was  born  upon  the  family  homestead  in  the  Caro- 
linas, joined  the  early  emigrants  across  the  mountains  who  sought  their  fortunes  in 
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that  wild  and  tlieii  unknown  Timnessee  which  Uy  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  father 
was  a  natnral  leader  aiuoiiK  h  race  of  pian««ni  and  was  both  physiciau  and  clergy- 
man. The  rainiiy  remained  in  their  new  home  antil  W.  I..air  Ilill  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  When  they  left  there  the  boy  had  received  but  a  primitive  training  in 
the  old-faabioiied  subscription  schools  incidental  to  the  sontberu  states  half  a  cen- 
tury a^.  He  had  the  advantage,  however,  of  such  fundauienUl  teaching  as  s 
thoughtful  father  and  a  mother*  of  excellent  worth  afforded,  and  their  benign  iitfltt- 
ence  is  found  potent  throughout  hih  ca'eer.  "1  have  lived  as  honest  a  life  as  my 
environments  seemed  to  allow,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "mainly  for  the  reason  Ihat 
according  to  my  hereditary  creed,  one  who  is  not  at  least  indifferently  honest  cannot 
be  very  happy."  In  such  terms  of  diffidence  does  he  describe  a  life  principle  which  is 
venerated  in  him  as  the  purest  and  most  incorruptible  character. 

His  father  undertook  in  1850  tte  adventurous  journey  across  the  continent  to 
California,  but  his  incliualiona  were  not  attracted  to  the  rough,  rowdy  life  of  mining 
camps  which  the  virtuous  and  tlie  vicious  were  alike  compelled  to  endure  as  argo- 
nauts, and  he  prosecuted  his  search  for  a  resting  place  into  the  more  remote  but  peace- 
ful recesses  of  Oregon.  Returning  overland  delighted  with  the  prospect  held  ont.  he 
closeil  up  his  business  and  taking  all  his  family  with  him  he  once  more  crossed  the 
plains  and  became  an  Oregonian  in  185.^.  He  a-^siduously  practiced  his  profession 
but  actjuired  an  even  greater  reputation  by  his  labors  and  his  eloquence  as  a  Baptist 
preacher.  Here  the  family  permanently  settled  and  the  beginning  of  1890  found  the 
father  and  mother  enjoying  the  peaceful  evening  of  a  well  spent  life.  They  died 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  the  mother  in  August  and  the  fatlier  in  December, 
o(  lSiH>,  at  the  ripe  age  of  S3. 

Their  declining  yeare  were  brightened  by  tile  happiness  of  their  family,  allhongh 
they  suffered  more  than  an  average  loss.  Of  their  six  sons  and  three  daughters  only 
six  children  are  living.  One  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Mark,  of  McMinnville, 
the  other  Mrs,  Addie  Thompson,  of  Albany.  Besides  W.  Lair  Hill,  there  are  three 
sons  living;  Dr.  J.  L.  Hill,  a  physician  at  Albany;  Taylor,  stockman  in  Cook  county, 
Oregon,  and  George  .\.,  a  lawyer,  who  left  his  home  to  practice  in  Seattle.  The 
eldest  son,  JClijah.  was  killed  in  the  Iildi:iu  war  of  Wm..)'!,  amost  immediately  after 
he  had  written  a  joyous  letter  home  that   the  war  was  ended  and  he  was  about  to 

W,  Lair  Hill  was  a  student  liy  nature.  He  eagerly  accepted  the  opportunity, 
such  as  it  was,  afforded  hy  the  district  school,  and  later  hy  the  Jefferson  Institute. 
His  father  with  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  general  in  Oregon,  even  in  its  infancy, 
labored  for  and  finally  succeeded  with  other  congenial  workers,  in  founding  a  college 
at  McMinnville,  long  conducted  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  George  C  Chandler, 
whose  daughter  the  young  student  subseijueutly  innrried.  For  two  years,  from  1S57 
to  l^W,  Mr.  Hill  was  a  student  at  McMinnville.  This  was  a  period  of  incessant  study 
and  indefatigable  delerniinatiou  to  cover  the  field  of  erudition  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  be  left  liehind  him  an  example  of  intelligent  application  which  is  still  quoted  to 
stimulate  lads  who  follow  him.  At  the  time  when  BIr.  Hill  was  nearing  his  majority, 
politics  caused  something  more  llian  mere  party  distinctions.  The  whole  country 
was  deeply  moved  by  issues  which  were  soon  to  lie  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of 
war.     Dr.  Hill  was  a  Whig  with  pronounced  convictions  upon  the  questions  of  the 
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day.  His  son  was  taught  by  precept,  example  and  association,  that  maintenance  of 
a  principle  and  not  ambition  to  hold  office,  was  the  mainspring  of  political  force, 
and  when  he  was  but  nineteen,  his  tongue  and  his  pen  were  earnestly  enlisted  in  the 
agitation  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 

Although  a  southerner  by  birth,  young  Hill  became  an  ardent  opponent  of  sla- 
very, and  he  won  his  first  spurs  by  antagonism  to  a  constitutional  provision  author- 
izing the  ownership  of  slaves  in  Oregon.  When  the  state  constitution  was  framed 
for  submission  to  the  electors  in  1857,  it  had  appended  an  alternative  article  provid- 
ing for  determination  by  the  electors  which  the  state  should  be,  a  free  state  or  a  slave 
state.  During  the  short  time  between  the  action  of  the  convention  and  the  elec- 
tion at  which  ratification  was  necessary,  Mr.  Hill  did  yeoman  service.  The  vote 
polled  was  10,400,  of  which  7,700  wasagainst  the  establishment  of  slavery,  and  Oregon 
begau  its  existence  as  a  free  state.  Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Hill's  services  were 
called  for  in  support  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Mr.  Hill  was  at  that  time  studying  law  in  the  office 
of  George  H.  Williams,  who  afterwards  became  attorney  general  in  Grant's  cabinet. 

Mr.  Hill's  career  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  manhood  was  tinctured  by  the 
uncertainty  which  turned  so  many  lives  from  the  lines  originally  laid  down.  In  1859, 
he  began  his  independent  maintenance  teaching  classes  at  McMinnville,  and  for  a 
short  time  afterward  was  a  country  school  teacher.  His  tastes  led  him  to  a  study  of 
the  law,  which  he  first  took  up  in  a  desultory  way  in  his  leisure  moments.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  entrance  to  a  law  firm  whose  members  were  excellent 
lawyers,  and  who  afterward  became  famous.  The  finn  was  composed  of  George  H. 
Williams  and  Addison  C.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Williams  won  marked  distinction  as  United 
States  Senator,  and  as  attorney  general  in  Grant's  cabinet,  and  he  will  probably  never 
be  surpassed  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  hardly  less  distinguished  by  his  admin- 
istration as  governor  of  Oregon. 

Lair  Hill  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December  1861,  and  three  years  later  when 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  appointed  judge  of  Grant  county.  Before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench,  however,  he  served  for  a  time  in  the  pay  department  of  the  army, 
and  during  1862  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  and  hazardous  duty  of  conveying 
pay  to  troops  stationed  at  Forts  Yamhill,  Hoskins,  Umpqua,  Dalles,  Walla  Walla, 
Lapwai,  Boise  and  Colville.  He  served  first  under  Major  Benjamin  Alvord,  at  that 
time  paymaster  of  the  district  of  the  Columbia,  but  who  afterward  became  paymaster 
general  of  the  army.  Major  Alvord's  successor  in  Oregon  was  Simeon  Francis,  at 
that  time  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian^  an  office  which  Mr.  Hill,  who  served 
under  him  in  the  army,  was  later  destined  to  occupy.  Mr.  Hill  was  adding  to  his  fame 
at  the  same  time  by  newspaper  articles,  whose  pure  English  and  incisive  logic  won 
the  admiration  of  scholars,  while  they  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  less  criti- 
cal readers. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  as  judge  of  Grant  county.  Lair  Hill  returned  to  Portland 
and  practiced  his  profession  until  1872,  when  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Ore- 
gonian  and  contributed  greatly  to  make  it  bne  of  the  most  powerful  newspapers  of 
the  West  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  position  he  then  placed  it  in,  it  has  never 
lost,  his  successor,  Harvey  W.  Scott,  proving  himself  not  less  able  and  vigorous. 

After  five  years  of  active  journalism,  during  which  he  continued  his  indefatigable 
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course  of  study,  lie  was  compelled  by  failing  healtli  to  seek  a  rest.     He  selected  the  'I 
Dalles  as  a  suitable  location,  and  until  IS8tt  he  lived  a  life  of  incessant  hut  better  ] 


regulated  energy,  dcTotiug  nil  Ilia  spnre  time  to  addresses  and  lectures  upon  educ 
tional  and  social  subjects.     One  of  the  finest  iiicnioriale  of  his  labor  is  the  Wasco  I 
Academy  at  tlic  Dalles,  which  became  one  of  the  foremost  educational  instituti 
of  Oregon,  and  iu  the  building  of  which  lie  ilid  perhaps  more  than  any  other  u: 
The  compliment  was  paid  him  of  the  decree  of  Artium  Magister,  conferred  by  the  I 
college  of  Forest  Grove. 

Judge  Hill  has  often  declined  official  honors.     He  was  not  tempted  even  by  the  V 
ttusolicite*!  offer,  mode  by  President  Grant,  under  moat  gratifying  circumstances, 
Appointment  as  associate  justice  of  llie   supreme   court   of   Washington   Territory. 
Ijitcr  be  was  asked  to  accept  a  iimilar  position  on  the  bench   tif  Idaho   Territory.   1 
which  he  declined,  but  ventured  to  recouituend  a  suitable  man  who  was  appointed  t 
the  place. 

He  did  not  shirk  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  howevt^r,     "In  all  my  laliorous  life."  h 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  the  one  simple  fact  of  which   I  am  proud  is  tliat  I  nevrf  I 
'flunked,'  even   when  I  thought  the  laboring  oar  in   work   or  responsibility   t 
unjustly  given  me."     In  IHSO  Judge  Hill  took  an  active  part  iu  the  presidential  c 
vass  addressing  meetings  all   over  the  state  of  Oregon.     In   IR82  he  was  equally 
zealous  in  support  of  the  Republican  ticket  at  whose  head  was   Governor  Moody; 
and  in  1SjS4  his  services  were  ngaiu  called  into  requisition   iu  advocacy  of  James  G. 
Blaine's  candidacy  for  president.     In  the  campaign  of  I38S  he  made  speeches 
California  for  Harrison. 

His  greatest  achievement,  however,  is  the  eflbrl  of  intellect  and  study  which  I 
resulted  in  Judge  Hill's  admirable  codification  of  the  laws  of  Oregon,  ajid  later  of 
Washington.  In  I8SG  he  went  to  San  Francisco  as  code  commissioner  selected  by 
the  legislature  of  Oregon  to  compile  and  annotate  the  laws  of  the  stale.  He  pre- 
pared two  volumes  embodying  the  siatuics  with  tiuuotiitious  of  decisions  in  a  code 
which  is  accepted  everywhere  as  the  perfection  of  Icfjal  :iccuracy  anil  conipreheusive- 

Thc  completion  of  this  great  work  found  Mr.  Hill's  health,  never  very  robust, 
seriously  impaired,  ami  in  the  liojie  that  change  of  climate  would  be  l>cncficial  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Se.ittle  in  l.S.S!i,  at  once  occupying  an  exalted  place  amid  a 
bar  of  able  lawyers  recruited  from  the  foremost  eastern  ranks.  The  tr.insitiou  of 
Washiuglou  from  a  territory  to  a  slate  iieces-sitated  radical  changes  iu  local  juris- 
prudence, anil  to  Judge  Hill  special  altentiou  was  iucvit.ably  directed.  Responding 
to  suggestions  of  his  professional  brethren  he  comnieliccil  the  publicalion  of  a  series 
of  articles  urging  the  adoption  of  a  judicial  system  which,  in  his  own  words,  would 
make  the  slate's  courts  a  means  of  administering  justice  rather  than  the  niere  forum 
for  technical  dispnlalion.  His  plan  involves  an  entire  revision  and  condensation  of 
time-lionored  but  cumbersome  practice;  it  vests  all  jurisdiction,  civil,  criminal  and 
probate,  legal  aud  equitable,  in  the  same  courts;  abolishes  terms  of  court  and 
divests  the  niacliinery  of  justice  of  the  cobwebs  of  anliquily^of  technicalities  which 
hail  survived  condilions  long  obsolete.  His  tliorougli  kiiowleilge  of  constitutional 
law-,  his  clear  insight  into  fundamental  principles,  his  logical  accuracy  in  threading 
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the  labyrinth ian  mazes  of  the  written  and  the  unwritten  law,  enabled  him  to  lay 
down  rules  of  practice  which  were  readily  adopted  so  soon  as  impartial  judgment 
took  the  place  of  firmly  rooted  usage. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Washington  state  legislature,  Judge  Hill  was  selected 
as  commissioner  to  perform  for  that  state  the  great  service  he  had  already  rendered 
Oregon.  To  that  task  he  bent  his  undiminished  energy  and  at  the  next  session,  in 
1891,  he  presented  to  the  state  a  work  upon  which  his  reputation  may  securely  rest. 
"I  have  always  had  too  lively  au  appreciation  of  the  littleness  of  all  humana  chieve- 
ments — have  seen  too  clearly  'what  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we  pursue* — 
to  have  much  personal  ambition,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  few  modest  references  to 
himself.  But  the  testimony  of  all  competent  to  judge  has  assigned  to  W.  Lair  Hill  a 
place  amid  the  brightest  and  grandest  characters  of  his  time.  Senator  George  H. 
Williams,  himself  a  stalwart  figure  in  his  country's  history,  declared  him  unquestion- 
ably the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  f-tate.  For  thoroughness  in  the  primary  bases  of  cul- 
ture, for  extraordinary  faculty  of  co-ordinate  information  combined  with  originality 
of  thought,  he  stands  supreme.  Legal  acumen  finds  expression  in  his  writings  devoid 
of  technicality  but  phrased  in  classic  English  pure  as  that  of  Charles  Lamb.  He 
would  have  been  a  marked  man  amon;(  scholars,  lawyers  or  statesmen  anywhere;  in 
the  new  world  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  he  is  one  of  a  peerless  few. 

Alfred  Holman. 


/^ONOVER,  Charlks  T.,  is  rather  a  youthful  godfather,  but  he  had  the  honor  of 
^^  officiating  in  that  capacity  for  the  State  of  Washington.  He  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Crawford  &  Conover,  real  estate  and  financial  brokers,  and  among 
other  things  handles  the  company's  extensive  advertising.  Crawford  &  Conover  have 
well  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Seattle  and  the  state  at  large,  by  their 
liberal  and  well  directed  efforts  in  advertising  the  advantages  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  its  chief  city,  as  a  place  for  investment  and  settlement.  Shortly  after  Washington 
was  admitted  to  statehood,  they  published  a  large  edition  of  an  attractive  work  des- 
criptive of  the  country.  In  casting  around  for  an  attractive  title,  Mr.  Conover  decided 
to  make  an  effort  to  give  the  state  a  sobriquet  and  labeled  the  work  "Washington, 
the  Evergreen  State."  Afler  the  book  was  published,  the  sobriquet  was  accepted 
unanimously  by  press  and  people  as  the  most  fitting  one  possible,  and  even  Governor 
Perry  and  United  States  Senator  Squire  wrote  pleasant  letters  predicting  that  it  would 
be  generally  and  permanently  adopted.  After  a  year's  time  it  has  become  almost  as 
firmly  fixed  as  have  the  '*  Buckeye  State,"  the  "  Keystone  State  "  and  other  familiar 
appellations  of  sister  commonwealths. 

Mr.  Conover  is  a  newspaper  man  by  training  and  was  bom  in  New  York  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  Left  without  parents  but  with  a  comfortable  fortune  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  able  to^follow  his  own  inclinations  and  early  in  life  decided  to 
become  a  newsp^aper  man.  After  finishing  his  education  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  TimeSy  and  was  afterwards  connected  with  various  New  York  State 
papers  in  an  editorial  position  and  as  publisher.    In  1884  he  came  west  and  spent  the 
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two  following  yrani  in  HritMh  Columbia,  nhercliewaseiigagcd  ia  the  lunilierhtisinem 
and  in  real  estule  veTilttrea.  His  operations  tliere  resulted  disastrously  and  he  losl 
the  most  or  his  mcaus.  He  then  accepted  a  position  on  the  Tacoma  Ledgrr,  sbtch 
h«  resigned  later  to  take  the  city  editorship  of  the  Seattle  Post-lnlelligencet.  In  the 
Tall  of  I88S.  be  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Crawford,  an  associate  on  the  same  paper,  resigned 
their  positions  and  engaged  in  the  business  in  which  they  slill  continue.  The  combi- 
nation proved  an  excellent  one,  and  now  the  name  of  Crawfonl  &  Couover  w,  known 
rrom  Seattle  to  Florida,  and  from  Montreal  to  San  Francisco.  Their  business  has 
reached  an  immense  magnitude,  and  no  Gmi  bns  a  liigher  standing  in  their  tine  in  the 
Nortliwest.  Early  in  the  present  year  Crawford  ft  Conover  incorporated  under  the 
sUte  laws  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  ^fWO.lX)!). 

Mr.  Conover  is  an  excellent  represcnlative  of  the  class  of  energetic  and  keeu- 
lighted  young  business  men  who  have  been  so  prominently  identiGed  wilii  the  gmmlh 
of  Seattle  in  the  past  few  years.  He  is  considered  a  master  of  Ihe  art  of  adTcttisiiig 
and  is  quiet  in  his  tastes  ami  habits.  Re  is  possessed  of  ample  means  and  is  largely 
interested  in  Seattle's  material  prosperity,  and  has  property  interests  in  numcmus 
other  points  in  the  Northwest  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Seattle. 
H  director  and  secretary  of  both  the  Seattle  Instantaneous  Fire  Alarm  company  and 
the  Washini^oii  Gainewell  Ainiliary  Fire  Alarm  coiopany,  a  director  in  tlie  King 
County  Investment  Company  Number  Two,  the  National  Investment  company,  the 
Waterville  Improvement  company,  and  is  interested  in  numerous  other  enterprises. 
He  was  tht  prime  mover  in  organizing  the  Scuttle  Humane  Society. 
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llflcnON.\Ln,  jAMKiR,,  was  born  in  Glengary,  Canada,  in  1S44, 
'  '  land  Scotch  descent.  His  father,  Donald  McDonald,  was  born  i[ 
early  in  life  migrated  to  Canada,  where  he eng.ijicd  in  farming.  The  e 
subject  wiLS  spent  on  a  farm  during  which  period  he  ol>t.iiueil  tile  usual 
tages  of  a  farmer's  son.  .\t  the  age  of  eighteen  he  secured  a  position  it 
establishment,  devoting  a  year  to  this  employment.  He  then  went  in 
regions  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  first  employed  in  driving  a  team 
acijuired  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  within  a  few  years  he  became  an  extensive 
operator  in  Inmlier.  For  some  fifteen  years  lie  continued  in  this  line  of  work  in 
Michigan,  meeting  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  during  "vliich  period  he  resided  in 
the  Saginaw  valley.  Later  on,  he  removed  to  Detroit.  Michigan,  where  lie  continued 
to  reside  until  the  spring  of  IHH4,  when,  with  his  family,  he  located  in  .Seattle,  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  .'Ibout  a  year  previous,  however,  he  came  to  Washington, 
and  was  so  iiincli  iinprcised  with  the  ^re-it  wealth  iif  the  timlver  of  this  region  that 
he  bought  |il.(KHI  acres  of  limber  l.md  in  Mason  county.  He  organi/cl  the  Scitllc 
Lumber  conipaiiy.  of  which  he  lias  since  been  secretary,  which  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est luiulierinj;  jjlanis  in  Washington.  He  «as  alw)  largely  instrument. d  in  the  con- 
striu-tioii  of  Muiie  thirty  mile-;  of  railriKi.l  built  for  the  purpose  of  reacliin;.;  the  tim- 
ber lauds  owned  by  his  company,  and  i-  president  of  the  road.  With  ..ihcr-,  be 
org-iniz-ed  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  liastcrn  railroad,  of  which  he  was  prcsiiU-ut  uinil 
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tilt*  ])roi)erty  was  sold  to  the  Northern  Pacific  company  in  I'ebruary,  \H\H).  Besides 
the  interests  named,  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  stock  holder  in  the  Pacific  Mill  company, 
and  is  financially  interested  in  other  minor  business  enterprises,  but  his  time  and 
attention  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  management  of  his  luml)er  business,  in 
which  he  has  achieve<l  conspicuous  success.  He  is  a  firm  believer  ia  Seattle's  future 
)<reatue.">s,  and  no  one  more  cheerfully  contributes  his  share  to  every  enterprise  which 
has  for  its  end  the  gotxl  of  the  city.  While  a  consistent  Democrat  in  political  faith 
an<l  always  ready  to  aid  in  securing  party  success,  he  has  no  desire  for  political  dis- 
tinction and  has  always  refuse<l  to  become  a  candidate  for  jniblic  office.  He  is  a  man 
of  hearty,  jovial  disposition,  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and  personally  is  deserv- 
edly popular. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  married  in  ISTO  to  Miss  Harriet  leltoii  of  Hay  City,  Michigan. 
They  have  two  children. 


OKIIvHRON.  Okokck  II.,  wa'^  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  November  3,  1800. 
His  prcliminnary  education  was  received  at  I )wight's  grammer  school,  Boston, 
and  Roxbury  Latin  school.  In  the  fall  of  \S7U  he  eiitere«l  Harvard  college,  graduat- 
ing with  high  honors  and  special  honors  in  political  science  in  ISS.').  After  graduating 
he  entered  Boston  university  law  school,  from  which  institution  he  gra<Uiated  in  1886 
taking  high  honors.  During  his  term  at  the  law  .school  he  was  connected  with  the 
editorial  stafi*  of  the  Boston  (Hohc.  In  the  fall  of  iSSf}  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Swansey  &  Swansey,  and  while  i)ursuing  his  legal  studies  in  this  office  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  county.  Massachusetts.  In  the  si)rinj.j  of  1SS7  he  came  to  Seattle 
and  commenced  the  ])ractice  of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  Burke  &  Haller.  Three 
months  later  he  assisted  in  the  orgAiiizition  of  the  Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  in  July,  IsST.  He  accepted  the  j)osition  of  secretary 
of  the  company,  and  in  issil  was  made  manager,  a  position  he  still  holds.  He  served 
one  term  as  school  director  and  since  lss!»  has  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  city 
and  county  committee,  in  which  position  he  has  rendered  most  efficient  service  to 
his  party. 

In  1H!M>  Mr.  Heilbron  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  public  works 
under  the  new  charter.  At  the  present  time  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
responsible  positions  under  the  city  government  and  Mr.  Heilbron's  selection  attests 
the  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community.  His  appointment  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  people  irrespective  of  party  lines,  while  with  a  rare  unanimity  the 
j)ress  of  the  city  commended  his  selection. 

In  the  business  circles  of  Seattle  Mr.  Heilbron  holds  a  position  of  j)ower  and 
influence  which  he  has  deservedly  earned.  He  has  displayed  rare  judgment  in 
financial  matters  and  in  the  management  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  the  respon- 
sible head  has  been  highly  successful.  Thoroughly  progressive  in  his  ideas,  but 
still  conservative  and  prudent,  he  is  an  excellent  type  of  that  young  manhood  which 
in  the  ])<ist  has  done  so  much  for  Seattle  and  upon  whom  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  city  must  largely  de|)end. 

Mr.  Heilbron  was  married  in  January,  1H8X,  to  Miss  Adelinda  K.  Piper,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.    They  have  one  child,  a  son. 


DAH.EV,  William  R.  Amoug  the  younger  citiwiia  cif  Seattle  none  have  contrih- 
^  uted  more  lo  the  solid  aud  substaulisl  improvement  of  the  cily  tlmn  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biief  sketch.  Coming  to  the  city  at  a  lime  when  it  most  needed  the  infus- 
ioD  of  capital  aud  eulerprise  he  liberally  employed  both  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city,  beiug  anions  the  foremost  to  take  hold  of  the  work  after  the  memorable  fire  of 
June.  ifi^.  His  undertaktDifs  at  the  time  did  much  to  restore  faith  aud  coufidence. 
and  the  spirit  he  aud  others  enkindled  at  this  Important  crisis  iu  the  history  of  the 
city,  has  made  possible  within  the  space  of  less  than  two  years  the  creation  of  a  new 
city  upon  tlie  ashesof  the  old  such  as  challenges  wonder  and  makes  it  conspicuous 
among  American  cities  for  the  rapidity  of  its  substantial  growth. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  born  in  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  February  In,  IKHIJ,  and  is  a 
son  of  C,  L.  llsiley.  oue  of  Uic  largest  and  most  successful  irou  Dianufacturers  of 
Pennsylvauifl.  He  was  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  at  Poltstowii  academ\',  until  the  age  (if  fourteen,  when  he  entered  Phillips  acad- 
emy at  Andover.  Massac hnsetts.  After  completing  the  full  academic  couise  iu  1878, 
Ue  entered  Vale  college,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  iu  1.SS2.  After 
graduation  lie  spent  nearly  a  year  traveling  in  Europe  and  upon  his  return  home 
entered  into  business  with  his  father,  acting  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  C.  L. 
Bailey  &  Co. "a  inm  works,  aud  secretary  of  the  Central  iron  works,  being  thus 
employed  and  gaining  a  valuable  business  exjierience.  until  October,  188M,  when, 
partly  for  pleasure  aud  also  that  he  might  liecome  acquainted  with  the  country,  lie 
made  a  trip  west  and  visited  Puget  Sound. 

After  making  upon  his  lirst  visit  a  thorough  study  of  the  country,  he  became 
fully  convinced  that  Seattle  possessed  the  uatural  advantages  which  would  uUimately 
make  it  a  great  center  of  trade  and  commerce.  Acting  upou  this  impression,  he 
made  large  purchases  of  real  estate,  and  after  completing  his  travels  in  this  part  of 
the  country  he  returned  to  Seattle  in  March,  ISSil.  with  the  Intention  of  spending  tlie 
summer  and  winler  here.  Afier  the  great  lire,  which  oi:curred  in  June  following,  he 
WHS  among  the  first  totake  active  steps  toward  the  reliiiildiiig  of  the  city.  It  can  safely 
be  said,  that  but  for  his  individual  efforts  the  Rainier  hotel,  which  was  completed 
within  sixty  days  after  the  signing  of  the  contract,  would  not  have  been  built. 
At  the  same  time  he  comtiii-nccd  operations  ou  wh.it  i^  kuu»u  as  the  Ilailey  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Clitrry  and  Second  streets.  This  building  is  oue  of  the  most  impos- 
ing in  the  city,  being  six  stories  iu  heiglil  and  built  entirely  of  stone.  Throughout 
his  residence  in  Seattle  Mr.  Uailey  h.is  been  acijtiiring  valuable  business  property  aud 
at  the  present  time  he  is  unc  of  the  largest  real  esLile  owners  on  Second  street,  one  of 
the  principal  business  strei-ls  of  the  city.  He  is  also  largely  interested  in  several 
leading  corporations  of  the  city,  being  president  of  the  Washington  Territory  Invest- 
ment company;  vice-presiileut  of  the  Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  compiiny,  and  a 
director  of  Ihe  People's  Savings  bank  and  the  Seattle  and  Montana  Railroad  com- 
pany. He  is  also  sole  owner  of  the  SeaUlf  fh ess- Times,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
tiewspapers  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bailey,  it  will  be  seen,  has  aciiuired  extensive  iulercsts  in  Seattle  aud  has 
become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  city's  growth  and  progress.  Me  is  a  man  of 
great  enterprise  and  with  abundant  means  lo  carry  out  his  numerous  projects.     He 
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possesses  naturally  excellent  business  judgment,  which,  with  his  careful  business 
training,  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  thorough  master  of  all  he  undertakes. 
In  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country  he  cannot  fail  to  achieve  well  merited  success, 
and  this  success  will  be  gained  in  channels  through  which  the  entire  community  will 
be  enriched. 


PvONWORTH,  George,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Seattle  bar,  but  one 
who  has  already  acquired  prominence  in  his  profession,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Maine,  November  2f)th.  1801.  After  receiving  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  common  and  high  schools  of  his  native  county,  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered 
Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1881.  After  graduation  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  an  elder 
brother,  John  P.  Donworth,  at  Holton,  Aroostook  county,  Maine.  In  September, 
1888,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  where  he  remained  until 
January,  1888,  when  he  came  west  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  with  the  determina- 
tion of  locating  at  some  point.  Upon  reaching  Seattle  upon  the  last  day  of  January, 
he  was  at  once  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  city  and  decided  to  remain.  He 
began  practice  alone  and  soon  acquired  a  profitable  business.  In  September,  1889, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  George  Hyde  Preston  and  Robert  B.  Albertson,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Preston,  Albertson  &  Donworth,  which  has  since  been  continued. 
This  firm  has  secured  a  valuable  clientage  and  does  a  general  practice,  but  their 
business  largely  relates  to  corporation  practice. 

Mr.  Donworth  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  in  May,  1889,  was  selected  as  the 
first  president  of  the  Central  Democratic  League  of  Washington.  The  best  test  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Donworth  is  held,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  citizen,  was 
his  nomination  and  election  as  one  of  six  Democrats  in  the  non-partisan  com- 
mission of  fifteen  to  prepare  a  city  charter  for  Seattle.  This  committee  prepared  a 
charter  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  Seattle. 
Mr.  Donworth,  it  will  be  seen,  although  but  a  recent  arrival  in  Seattle,  has  already 
gained  a  prominence  in  his  profession  which  gives  promise  of  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  higher  honor  in  the  years  to  come.  He  was  married  in  August,  1889,  to  Miss 
Emma  h.  Tenney,  of  Holton,  Maine. 


LIASBROUCK,  Wilu.vm  A.  In  the  mercantile  history  of  Seattle  there  are  few 
instances  of  more  rapid  or  more  deserved  success  than  attended  the  compara- 
tively brief  career  of  William  A.  Hasbrouck.  Although  he  died  in  early  manhood, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had  projected,  still,  young  as  he  was 
he  had  already  become  a  well  recognized  factor  in  commercial  affairs,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  citizens  of  Seattle. 

He  was  born  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  September  11,  1859,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  place  received  his  education .    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  his 
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■erto  his  nstii'c  town  as  a  cleric  in  the  drug  store  of  Grandier  8:  Hett* 
mail.     One  yeat  Ister,  at  the  af;e  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  school  of  pbarmac)-  al 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigfto,  where  he  rcMnained  for  three  years,  graduating  at  the  head  of  ' 
n  claw  of  tweuty-two  students  and  delivering  the  valedictory  address.     A  few  moi 
afler  graduation  he  came  west  and  located,   tirst  at  Gold   Hill,  Nei-ada.  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  B,  Stewart,  then  a  ilruKgist  of  that  town  but  now  and 
for  several  years  past  doinR  business  in  Seattle.     For  four  years  yonng  Hashronck 
r«iu(iined  at  GaU)   Hill,   aci|nirins  an  excellent   business  traiuing  and   a   thorough    . 
knowledge  of  practical  pharmacy.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  in   1KS2,  he  came  to    i 
Seattle,  where  his  fortnet  employer  had  become  established  in  business.     He  entered 
his  employ  and  for  two  years  held  a  highly  responsible  [josition  in  his  service.     He 
then,  in  ISH4,  began  buainess  for  himself,   formiug  a  co-partnership  with  Edward  L. 
Terry,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hashronck  Si  Terry      They  opened  a  store  on  Front 
street  on  the  site  where  Mr.  Hasbronck   was  lately  engaged  in  business.     In  Ifiift 
Mr.  Hashrouck  purchased  Mr.  Terry's  interest  and  assumed  full  proprietorship.     Hie    j 
business  aflairs  were  progressing  finely  nnd  he  had  established  one  of  the  leading    I 
houses  in  his  line  of  trade  in  the  citj-  when  the  memorable  fire  of  June  6.  IftSI.  i 
ited  Seattle.     Through  tliis  catastrophe  he  suffered  heavy  losses.     Undaunted  by  the    ' 
disaster,  he  bravely  began  the  work  of  retrieving  the  ruin  fire  had  wroughL     Within    i 
a  few  days  after  the  fire  he  began  business  again  on  Second  street,  which  store  he    ' 
continued  to  conduct  aller  his  old  quarters  on  Front  street  had  been  rebuilt,  enlarged 
and   fitted  up  as  one  of  the  finest  drug  houses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Both  of   1 
these  establishments  ha  was  conducting  with  eminent  success  at  the  time  of  his. 
death.     On  the  eve  of  a  career  brilliant  with  promise,  after  heroic  work  in  the  face   i 
of  many  obstacles  had  placed  him   in   a  position   of  power   and  influence,  and  a{ 
responsibility,  while  life  seemed  bright,  encircled  with  a  happy  family  and  the  friend- 
ship of  a  host  of  friends,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  meilical 
skill  and  all  that  love  nud  devotion  could  do,  he  died,  after  a  lingerinj;  sickness  of  a 
few  weeks,  on  September  21st,  I.SIHI.     The  entirt  community   where  lie  was  so  well 
known  and  Ijehned.  received  the  .iniioniiCLiiifnt  of  his  dcitli  with  sorrow  deep  and 
sincere,  while  to  his  nimily  ami  mnuy   intimate  friends  it  was  -.i  personal   affliction 
snch  !is  words  cannot  iloscril)f-.     The  pnlilic  pre^s  .if  the  city   p.iiil  warm  tributes   to 
his  hi;jh  character,  his  spotless  integrity  anil  splcii<liil  business  qualifications,   while 
thi-  expressions  of  thosi-  who  had  known   liim  Uiiig  and   intimately  revealed  how 
genuine  was  their  .uliniralion  of  his  many  atlniitive  i|ualilies  of  heart  anri   mind. 
Said  one  man  who  h:vi  Ix'cn  asxH-iitlcil  «ith  him  for  years;     "Nothing  but  goo,l  can 
he  said  of  William  A.  Hashrouck.     lie  leaves  .is  clear  a  record  as  any   vounj;  man   [ 
everknL-«." 

Starting  in  life  u  poor  ho;-,  Mr.  Hasbrotick  progressed  step  by  step  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts  until  early  in  the  nioniiiig  of  life  he  had  created  a  large  and  pto.sper- 
ous  business  anil  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  an  enduring  commercial  enterprise. 
lie  was  a  man.  not  only  of  exiellenl  business  cpialifications,  but  of  great  energy  and 
intense  application.  His  hom^sty  was  jirovcrhial  anil  he  posses.sed  the  unlimlte<l  con- 
fiilence  of  all  with  whom  lie  wa>.  hron;;ht  in  loiitart,  Tcrsonally,  he  posse.ssed  those 
qualities  which  drcH  aronmi  him  ;(  Harm  lirck- of  friemls,  whose  friendship  he  deeply 
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cherished  and  as  warmly  reciprocated.  He  was  earnest  and  sincere  in  all  he  did;  a 
man  of  warm  and  generous  nature;  one  who  led  a  pure  and  upright  life  and  who  has 
left  behind  him  the  memory  of  an  honest,  manly  man.  In  every  relation  of  life  he 
discharged  faithfully  and  well  his  part  and  his  life,  though  short  in  years,  was  fruitful 
in  good  deeds,  and  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  was  stained  by  a  single 
dishonorable  action.  One  of  whom  this  can  truthfully  be  said,  has  lived  a  life  worthy 
of  emulation  and  such  as  entitles  him  to  grateful  remembrance. 
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